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ADVERTFSEMENT. 


In presenting a new Edition of the T!lOGRAPHf'~Al 
Dici riONAKV, more voluminous than any of the for¬ 
mer, it may be necessary to premise a general sketch 
of the additions and improvements to be introduced. 
It appears to have been the original plan of this Dic¬ 
tionary to comprise an account of persons of all na¬ 
tions, eminent for genius, learning, public spirit, and 
virtue, with a preference, as to extent of narrative, to 
those of our own country. And this plan it is in¬ 
tended to follow' in all its parts, w ith the exception ol 
some articles confessedly improper for a work of thi.s 
kind, but with the addition of many more, collected 
from various sources, foreign and domestic. 

Many of the years which liave elapsed since the 
publication of the last edition, have been employed in 
collecting materials for the improved slate in which, it 
is hoped, the Work will now appear; and much pains 
have been taken to remove the objections, whether of 
redundancy or defect, which have been, made to all 
the prec'iding editions. During the same space, a 

as 
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yery great accession has been made to onr biogiaphi- 
cal stock, not only by the demise of many iminc’ * 
f^iaracters in the literary world, but by the additional i 
ardour given to the spirit of literary curiosity. It is 
to this that we owe many yaluable memoirs of authors 
and writings unjustly consigned to ubiivion. but re¬ 
covered hv tlic induslrv of tlio.-' who, wiiliout being 
insensibli' to the inei it of their own times, are impar¬ 
tial enough to do justice to the talents of remote ages. 

Of the lives retaine'i from the last edition, besides 
an -attempt to restore uniformity of style, there are 
very few which are not, either in whole or in part, 
re-written, or to which it has not been found neces¬ 
sary to make very important additions. Nor ought 
this to be construed into a reflection on preceding 
Editors. Biography was of later grow'th in this coun¬ 
try than in any other; and every new work, if per¬ 
formed with equal industry and accuracy, must excel 
the past in utility and copiousness. 

As from works of this description a superior degree 
of judgment is ex})ected, which at the same time is 
acknow ledged to be rarely found, it beconies necessary 
to advert to the insurmountable dilliculty of making 
such a selection as shall give universal satisfaction. 
The rule to admit important and reject insignificant 
lives, would be useful, were it practicable. But no 
individual, or considerable number of individuals, can 
be supposed capable of determining on the various 
merits tliat are allotted in biographical collections; 
r whjre we have recourse to those-in which 
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the critical plan has been professedly adopted, 

’ ' in ve^ few cases that decisive concurrence of^opi*i 
nion on which an Editor can rely. 

It lias been acknowledged, however, that of the 
two grand errors, that of redundancy may be com- 
'initted with most impunity, not only because curiosity 
after the works of jiast ages has lately become more 
extensive, and is nourished by the superior attention 
Ix'stowed on the contents of our great libraries, as well 
as by the formation of new and extensive libraries by 
opulent individuals ; but because tlicre are few lives so 
insignificant as not to be usefid in illustrating some 
])oint of literary history. And, w'hat is more impor¬ 
tant, it has often been found, since the progress of 
learning became to be nioie accurately traced, tliat 
jicrsons once considered as insignificant, proved to be 
so only because little known. Still, there are some 
general oj)inions which may be followed, some general 
inscriptions of fame which are too distinctly legible to 
be mistaken, the most ample spaces will be filled by 
those w hose names are most familiar to s(‘liolars of all 
ages and nations. 

In order, likewise, to obviate as much as possible 

the errors of selection, it is intended, in the jiresent 

edition, to subjoin, througliout the whole series, very 
• ^ ^ 
copious REFERENCES TO AUTIIORITTES. TllCSC in SOmC 

similar works, particularly on the Continent, have 

been either wholly omitted, or given at second-hand 

Ko incorrectly as to be useless. But if collected 

an insjiection of the works referred t^ whieare tihat'i» 
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practicable, tlie}' n ill always sene <o point out to the 
curiojis reader where farther information may be fomtd', 
and at the smie time, in lives that are sullieiently co¬ 
pious, may justify the Editor, who must in a thousand 
instances be guided by ojtinions which he has it not 
in his poiver to appreciate. 

While references to authorities, however, are given, 
it has not been thought necessary to extend them to a 
degree of ostentatious minnttaiess. In referring, for 
example, to such a work as the Biographia Britan- 
nica. it cannot, for any useful purpose, be necessary 
to strij) the margins of that work, of those minute re- 
h reuces to a variety of books, jjainphlets, and records, 
from which small ])articulars are taken ; and the same 
remark may be aj)plied t/> Moreri, the tieneral Dic¬ 
tionary inclufling Bayle, and other elaborate compi¬ 
lations of a similar nature. At the same time, the 
reader has a right to expect that the original and lead¬ 
ing authorities should be carefully pointed out. 

Another improvement intended in the jiresent Edi¬ 
tion, is that of a more cojrious list of each Author' .s 
\\ KiTiNCs than has usually been thought neces- 
sarj'. Whatever may he the case with our con¬ 
temporaries, we have no more certain criterion of past 
reputation and volue, than frequency of reprinting, 
and no more certain method of estimating the learn¬ 
ing and taste of past generations, tlKin by inspect¬ 
ing the works from which they dei'fved instruction. 
But in some ct^es over which oblivion seems to have 
cast her deepest shades, it may be suflicient to refer 
, to or^ginal iists, and avoid tliat minuteness of descrip- 
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tlt>n which helono's ^more strictly to the province of 

Bibliography. 

« 

In tins part of the. present undertaking, it has like- 
wisr; been recorn mended, nvith great projrriety, tha't the 
titles of Books should generally be given in their ori¬ 
ginal langt ages. M iK-h difficulty ha.s arisen to collec¬ 
tors of Books, as well as to the readers in public libraries, 
from having a translated title only, which is.not to be 
found in catalogues, nor jierhaps, upon that account, 
easily recollected by librarians. It is intended, there¬ 
fore, to restore this necessary information, where it 
can be procitred ; but the Editor finds it dire to him¬ 
self, to add, that he has not always Ireen so successful 
in recovering the propr'r titles of works, as could hat e 
been wished. The biogi’aphers of most nations lAive 
hitherto been partial to translated, and frequently 
abridged, titles; and whoever has consulted the French 
biographers, in particular, rnust be sensible of the 
great inconveniencies attending this plan, as well as 
that of naturalizing the names of Authors, which is 
frequently done in such a manner a? to create corr- 
siderable confusion. 

In adverting to this last source of perplexity, the 
Editor of every new collection of lives, rnust hope to 
find an excuse for those almost unavpid;^b!e errors to 
which he is exposed: and particularly to the danger of 
repeating the same life under two apparently'’ different 
names. Even in the present volume, and notwith¬ 
standing the care that has been taken to avoi4 
errors of this kind, Alessi, Gai.eas ,<1 is afterwards 
VoL, I. b 
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re})eated under Alghizi-Galeaz^V). Tlie Editor is 
aware that he is pleading bad exani])Ie, rather than {Mi 
excise, Avlien he adds, that he was led into this error 
by the editors both of tlie Dictionnaire HiSTORiauE, 
and of that more accurate work the Biographie 
Universelle. 

There are fe\v respects in winch works of this kind 
have been more encumbered, than in the admission 
of Emperors, Kings, Sultans, &c. whose lives are 
merely passages of history, unintelligible, if short, 
and if prolix, by no means biograjdiical. Of these' a 
fw have been formerly adrnittul, and may be suji- 
polT^ sanctioned by reyKnition ; but as curiosity sel- 
<lorn biographical c()]le<'tio)is for such subjects, 

very Jiddition will be made to this series, except 
in the of some ro\ii] ])( r<-(>nages of our ow n eoun- 

.whose prb'a'u: or publi<.' history continues to be 

intere'®‘>"o- 

t 

only remains to no;iced that, according to the 
virginal plan, a preference w ill be given to the Wor- 
♦itiies of our ow n coinilry : a jireft renee, however, not 
of selfish jiartiality, bat of absolute necessilvg as all 
foreign collections are notoriously deficient in the 
English series. For this it w ould be unfair to account 
either from tvant of learning or research. A more 
obvious reason is, thas inost of the foreign biograjilii- 
cal collections have been n)ade by Catholics, and in 
Catholic countries, where it would have been unsale 
to enter into the merits of Englishmen of renown, 
eiti^ in Chirfeh 'or State. We owe it, however, t<» 
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•tlie illustrious founders of our Learning and Religion, 
v^e owe it to ourselves and to posterity, that no name 
should j^erish that was once enrolled on the lists of 
just and honourable fame. 

7'iie Eviitor is aware that, with every’ decree of cir- 
cuinspection, and the most sedulous care that can be 
preserved in the conduct of this undertaking, it may 
not be possible in all cases to avoid the errors which 
have been pointed out, and to satisfy every expecta¬ 
tion as to the plan pro])osed. He can only hope that 
he may be able, by an adherenc e to the above rules, 
to improve upon the labours of his ])redecessors : and 
for the defects unavoidable in a work of this magni¬ 
tude, he relies with confidence on the candour of the 
Publick. 

3Ia^ 1, lSl2. 


*** Communications respecting persons lately de¬ 
ceased, or pointing out any other sources of informa¬ 
tion necessary to this work, ma}' be addressed to the 
Editor, under (wer to the Printers, Messrs. Nichols, 
Son, and Bentlev, Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street. 
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The New Edition of the Biographical Dictionary 
will continue to be published in Monthly Volumes, 
of about 500 pages each, printed with a new type, in 
a full-sized Demy Octavo, Price 12^. in boards. 

Printed for J. Nichols and Son; F. C. and J. Rivington ; 
T. Payne; W. Otridge and Son; G. and W. Nicol; 
Wilkie and Robinson; J. Walker; R. Lea; W. Lowndes; 
White, Cochrane, and Co.; J. Deighton; T. Egerton ; 
Lackington, Allen, and Co.; Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; Cadell and Davies; C. Law; J. 
Booker; Clarke and Sons; J. and A. Arch ; J. Harris; 
Black, Parry, and Co.; J. Booth; J. Mawman; Gale 
and Curtis; R. H. Evans; J. Hatchard ; J. Harding; J, 
Johnson and Co.; E. Bentley ; and J. Faulder. 

Volume II. with an Index, pointing out the new 
and re-written Lives contained in that Volume, will 
be published on the First of June, by Messrs. Wilkie 
and Robinson, 57, Paternoster-Row. 

*** Although it is impossible, in the present state 
of the work, to announce the exact number of Vo¬ 
lumes to which it will extend, it is calculated that 
they will not exceed Twenty-one. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Aa (PrTF.R Vander), an eminent bookseller, wKo began 
business at Leyden about the year 1682, and devoted his 
attention |)rinci|)ally to geographical works and the con¬ 
struction ol' maps. A catalogue appeared at Amsterdam in 
1729 of his publications, which arc very numerous. Those 
in highest esteem are: 1. “A collection of Travels in 
France, Italj-, England, Holland, and Russia,” LeJ’den, 
1706, :50 \ols. 12mo. 2. “A collection of Voyages in 

the two Indies,” Leyden, 1706, 8 vols. fob; another edi¬ 
tion, 29 vols. 8vo, 1707-17 10. 'J'his covisists chiefly of an 
abridgment of De Bry’s collection, with some additions. 
3. “ A collection of Voyages in the Indies by the Portu¬ 
guese, the English, the French, and the Italians,” 4 vols. 
fob Leyden. These three works arc in Dutch. 4. An 
“Atlas of two hundred Maps,” not in much estimation. 
5. “A Gallery of the World,” containing an immense 
quantity of maps, topographical and historical plates, but 
without letter-press, in 66 vols. I'ob which are usually 
bound in 35. He also continued Gravius’ “Thesaurus,” 
or, an account of the modern Italian writers, with the 
“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Siciliae.” He died about 1730'. 

AA (Christian Charles Henry \iAN 4 >Er.), a learned 
divine of the Lutheran persuasiqn, was born at Zw'olle, a 
town of Overyssel, in 1718, and was a preacher in the 
Lutheran church at Haerlem for fiftj -one years, where his 
public and private character entitled him to the highest 
esteem. His favourite motto, “ God is love,” was the 
constant rule of his pastoral conduct. In 17 ^ 2 , he had the 


VoL. I. 
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idiief hand in establishing the Ha«rlert^S#ciety of Sciences, ' 
and in 1778 formed a separate branch for the study of 
CEconomics. In both he acted as secretary fpr many 
years; and, besides some Sermons, published, in the 
Transactions of that Society, a variety of scientific*papers. 
lie died at Haerlem in 1795'. ^ 

AAGARD (Cjjuistian), a Danish poet, born at Wi- 
bourg in 1616, was professor of poetry at Sora, and after¬ 
wards lecturer in theology at Ripen, in Jutland. Among 
his poems are : I. “De hommagio Frederici III, Danim et 
Norw. Regis,” Hafnix, 1660, fol.; and 11. “Threni Hy- 
perborei” on the death of Christian IV. All his pieces are 
inserted in the “ Dclicix quorundam Poetarum Danorum, 
Frederici Rostgaard,” Leyden, 1695, 2 vols. 12mo. H« 
died in February 1664, leaving a son, Severin Aagard, 
who wrote his life in the above collection’^. 

AAGARD (Nicholas), brother of the above, was libra¬ 
rian and professor in the University of Sora, in Denmark, 
where he died Jan. 22, 1657, aged forty-five years, and 
left several critical and philosophical works, written in 
Latin. The principal are: 1. “A treatise on Subterra¬ 
neous Fires.” 2. “Dissertation on Tacitus.” 3. “Ob¬ 
servations on Ammianns Marcellinus.” And 4. “A dis¬ 
putation on the Style of the New Testament,” Sora, 4to, 
1655. He and liis brother were both of the Lutheran 
Church’. 

AAGESEN (SuEND, in Latin Sueno Agones), a Danish 
historian, flourished about the year 1186, and appears to 
have been secretary to the archbishop Absalon, by whose 
orders he wrote a history of Denmark, intituled, “ Com- 
pendiosa historia regum Danix a Skioldo ad Canutum VI.” 
This work is thought inferior jn style to that of Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus ; but, on some points, his opinions are in more 
strict conformity to what are how entertained by the lite¬ 
rati of the North. He was also author of “ Historia legum 
castrensium Regis Canuti magni,” which is a translation 
into Latin of the Ikw called the law of Witherlag, enacted 
by Canhte the Great, and re-published by Absalon in 
the reign of Canute VI. with an introduction by Aagesen 
on the origin of that law. Both works are included in 
“ Suenonis Agon'is filii, Christierni nepotis, primi Danice 

gentis historici, qusc extant opuscula. Stephanus Jobanuis 

• 

> Dict.J6at.'«dil! 1810, 
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•Stephanius ex vetustissimo codice membraneo MS. regi» 
bibliotheca! Hafniensis primus public! juris fecit. Sorse, 
t^pis Hgnrici Crusii,” 1642, 8vo. His history is also 
printed, with excellent notes, in Langebek’s “ Scripfores 
rerufii Danicarutn,*’ vol. I. ; and the “ Leges castrenses,” 
are in voj. III.' . 

AyVRON, a presbyter*of Alexandria, the author of 
thirty books on physic in the Syriac tongue, which he 
called the Pandects. They were supposed to be written 
before 620, and were translated out of the Syriac into 
Arabic, by Maserjawalh, a Syrian Jew, and a physician in 
the reign of the calif Merwan, about A. D. 683.; for then 
the Arabians began to cultivate the sciences and to study 
physic. In these he has clearly described the stnall-pox, 
and the measles, with their pathognomonic syiiiptonjs, and 
is the first author that mentions those two remarkable dis¬ 
eases, which probably first appeared and were taken notice 
of at Alexandria in Egypt, soon after the Arabians made 
themselves masters of that city, in A. D. 640, in the reign 
of Omar Ebnol Chatab, the second successor to Moham¬ 
med. But both those original Pandects, and their transla¬ 
tion, are now lost; and we have nothing of them remain¬ 
ing, but what Mohammed Rhazis collected from them, and 
has left us in his Continens; so that we have no certain 
account where those two diseases first appeared ; but it is 
most probable that it was in' Arabia Foelix, and that they 
were brought from thence to Alexandria by the Arabians, 
when they took that city*. 

AARON (St.) a Briton, who suffered martyrdom wdth 
another, St. Julius, during the persecution under the em¬ 
peror Dioclesian, in the year 303, and about the same 
time with St. Alban, the protomartyr of Britain. What 
the British names of Aaron and Julius were, we are not 
told; nor have we any particulars of their death. They 
had each a church erected to his memory' in the city of 
Caer-Leon, the antient metropolis of Wales, and their 
festival is placed, in the Roman Martyroiogy, on the first 
of July’. 

AARON-HARISCON, a’celebrated Jewish rabbi, was 
a physician at Constantinople towards the end of the 13th 
century, and a man of extensive reputation. He wrote: 

1 Biographic Universeile, 1811. 

® Mangeti Bibl.—Diet. Hist.—Fabric. Bibl. Grxe 

Biog. Brit.—Tanner,—Leland. 
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1. “A commentary on the rcnt.iiriich a translation of 

which into I .atin was puhlisLcd at Jcnii, 1710, fol. a work 
highly jiraised l)y Simon, in Ids ('ritical Historc of the 
Old Tesiaineiit, ami by yVolfins. in his Bibl. Hebraica. It 
appears by a mamiscript I'l' tin: original, in the library of 
the Oratory ai T'aiis, that it was vvriiten iti 1294. 2. “A 

commentary on the books of .loshna. Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, translated lioin the Arabic into Hebrew,” a manu¬ 
script in tlie libvary at Leyden. “ A commentary ou 
Tsaiali and the Rsalms,” in tlic same library. 4. “A 
commentary on .lob,” which the autlior notices in his first- 
mentioned* work on the Pentatencli. 5 . “ A treatise oti 
Grammar,” a very rare work, printed at Constantinople 
in 1581, which sotne have attributed to another Aaron. 
6.- “Idle Form of Prayer in tiie Caraite Synagogue,” 
Venice, 1528-29, 2 vols. small quarto'. 

AARON (PiiTito), wlio flourished in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, was a Florentine, of the order of Jerusalem, and a 
voluminous writer on Musii-. He first appeared as an au¬ 
thor in 1518. when a small I.atin trac:t in three books, 
“Dp institntione llarnionica,” which he wrote originally 
in Italian, was tnmshited iifto Latin, and published at Bo¬ 
logna, hv his f riend .loh. Ant. 1-laminins, of linola, 4to. 

2. “Tofcanello della Musica, libri trio” 'J'liis treatise, 
the most considerable of till his writ'iig':. was hist printed 
at Venice, 1528; iltcn l.’* 2 :*, and lastly, with additions, 
in 1589. In the Dedi.atii.n he iiiionns ns, that lie was 
born to a slender fonnne, uliirh he wislied to imjrrove by 
some reiiutable ])roiession ; '.hat lie chose .Music, and had 
been admitted mtn the Paj'al ehapel at Bonn' dining ilie 
ponlilicate of Leo X. hut that he sustained an irreparable 
loss by Leo’s deatli. 3. “ 'frattato della natura e eogtii- 
zione di tutti li Tuoni di Canto hgnrato,” Venice, 1525, 
fol. 4. “ Lucidario in Musiea di alctine Oppenioni Anti- 
che e Moderne,” 4to. Venice, 1645. In this work we have 
discussions of uianv doubts, eontradietions, questions, atid 
difficulties, lievdr solved before. 5. “ Competidiolo di 
molti dtihhj segreti et‘ scnleiize intorno il Canto-fermo e 
figurato,” 1547, 4to. I'his seems a kitid of supplement to 
his Lucidario. There is not much novelty in any of his 
wotks; but, in the state of musical science in his time, they 
yyerc all useful 

> Simon Biblioth.^critiquc, vol. II. p. 201—2(0.—Clement liiUl. cur. des lir, 
fares.—Diet. Hist. IBIO. — Altircri. 

v^uraey’s Hiit. of Music, vyl, HL—Diet. Hist. 
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AARSENS (FiiANCis), lord of Soiiieldyck and Spyck, 
one of the most celebrated negociators of the United Pro- 
^'inccs, was the son of Cornelius Attiscns, (who was ^ref- 
fier, or secretary of state, from 1585 to 1C23,) and was 
born atthe Ihiguc in 1572. His father put him under the 
care of Dnplessis Mornay :il the court of W'illiam I. prince 
of Oransre. 'I'lie celebrated John Barnevelt sent him after- 
wards as tigent into France; and, after residing there 
some time, he was recognised as ambassador, tlie fir^ 
whom the French Court had received in that capacity from 
the United States; and the king, Louis XIII. created him 
a knight and biiroii. After holding this otliccd'or fifteen 
years, he became obnoxious to the French Court, and was 
deputed to \X:nice, and to several German and Italian 
princes, on occasion of the troubles in Bohemia. But such 
was the dislike the French king now entertained against 
him, that he ordered his arnbassatlors in these courts not 
to receivtj his visits. One cause of this appears to have 
been a paper published by Aarsens in 16 18, reflecting on 
the Irench king’s ministers. In 1620 he w'as seiit as am¬ 
bassador to England, and again in 1641 ; the object of this 
last embassy was to negociaie a marriage between prince 
William, son to tlie prince of Orange, and a daughter of 
Clitirles I. Preiions to tiiis, however, we find him again 
in France, in 1621, as ambassador extraordinary, where 
it aiipcars tliat he became intimate with and subservient to 
tlie (airdiiial Kichelieu ; who used to say that he never 
knew but three great |)olilicians, Oxenstierii, chancellor 
of .Sweden, Viscardi, clumcellor of Moniferrat, and Fran¬ 
cis Aar>ens. liis ciuiracter, however, lias not escaped just 
censure, on acconnl of the hand he had in the death of 
Barnevelt, and of stmie measures unfriendiy to the liberties 
ol'his i-onnii v. lie died in 1641. 'I'he editors of the Diet. 
FJistori^iue auril;ni(! to him “iV Journey into Spain, histori¬ 
cal and polii ii al,” ■ puhlisheil by Ue Scrcy at Paris, 1666, 
4to, and often r- jirinted ; but this was the work of a grand¬ 
son, of both Ids mimes, who was drowfled*in his passage 
fiom lini,d:iiul lo Holland, 165n‘. • * 

ABANO, See AP()NO. 

BARIS, a ceiehrated sage, or impostor, whose history 
lias iiee'ii tbe sulijecl of much learned discussion. Jambli- 
c u,s, in in.s credulous Life of Pythagoras, mentions Abaris 
as a tlisciple of tiiat [ilulosopher, and relt^tes the wonders 

> j'Jii aijiii;-i’,-. Mcis.'lit. —\Vi •ijiiffori’i Treatise on .4nibassa<lars.— Oen. Diet- 
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he performed by means of an arrow w^ich he received from' 
Apollo. He also gives the particulars of a conversation 
which he had with Pythagoras, whilst the latter was, detained 
prisoner by Phalaris, the tyrant. But this narration is filled 
with so many marvellous circumstances, and chronological 
errors, that it deserves little credit. Brncker, whom we 
principally follow in this article, gives the following in¬ 
stance. It is said that, in the time of a general jilague, 
Abaris was sent from the Scythians on an embassy to the 
Athenians. This plague hajipened in the third olympiad. 
Now, it appears, from the learned contest between Bentley 
and Boylej on the subject of Phalari-s, that this tyrant, in 
whose presence Abaris is said to have disputed with Pytha¬ 
goras, did not exercise his tyranny, at the most, longer 
than twenty-eight-years, and that his death happened not 
earlier than the fourth year of the hfty-seventh olympiad, 
which is the opinion of Bentley, nor later than the first 
year of the sixty-ninth olympiad, which is the date fixed 
by Dodw'ell. It is evident, therelbre, that Abaris could 
not have lived, both at the time of the general plague men¬ 
tioned above, and during the reign of Phalaris. The time 
when he flourished may, with some degree of probability, 
be fixed about the third olympiad; and there seems little 
reason to doubt, that he went from place to place imposing 
■upon the vulgar by false pretensions to supernatural powers. 
He passed through Greece, Italy, and many other coun¬ 
tries, giving forth oracular predictions, pretending to heal 
diseases by incantation, and practising other arts of impos¬ 
ture. Hence the fabulous tales concerning Abaris grew up 
into an ejitire history, written by Heraclides. Some of 
the later Platonists, in their zeal against Christianity, col¬ 
lected these and other fables, and exhibited them, not 
without large additions from their own fertile imaginations, 
in opposition to the miracles of Christ'. 

ABATI (Antony), an Italian poet of the 17th centurv, 
enjoyed much reputation during his life. He was in the 
service of the ’archduke Leopold of Austria, and travelled 
in Fraitce and the Netherlands. On his return to Italy, 
he was successively governor of several small towns in the 
ecclesiastical state. He died at Sinagaglia, in 16G7, after 
» long illness. The emperor Ferdinand III. made a bad 
acrostic in honour of his memory, but does not appear 

• Bayle in ^en. llict-.— Brucker Hist. Philos, tibridged by Eufieltl. —Fabric. 
Bibl. GmA " 
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to have been a very liberal patron, while he was living. 
He wrote : 1. “RaggVaglio di Parnasso contra poctastri e 
partegiani delle nazioiji,” Milan, 1638, 8vo. 2. “ Le 
Prascherit, fasci tre,” satirical poems, with some prose, 
Venice, iCiSl, 8vo. 3. “Poesie postume,” Bologna, 1671, 
8vo. 4. “II Coiisiglio degli Dei, dramma per musica,” &c. 
Bologna 1671, written on'occasion of the Peace between 
France and Spain, and the marriage of Louis XIII. to the 
Infanta of Spain'. 

ABAUZIT (FlRMlN) was born at Uzes on the 11th of 
November 1679. His father died in the second year after 
his birth. As his parents were protestants, t|jie mother 
removed him from France, to prevent his being educated in 
the Romish faith; but it being didicuit to iind a secure 
retreat, he was sent from one place to another, and at last 
was obliged to wander among the mountains of Cevennes, 
and to change his residence as often as his concealment was 
discovered, until at length he found a safe asylum in Ge¬ 
neva. In the mean time his mother was confined in the 
castle of Somieres; but nothing could shake her fortitude, 
or alter her resolution to ha\e her son educated in her own 
persuasion. Her health was nauch impaired by confilie- 
ment, under which she probably must have died, liad not 
a fortunate occurrence required the commander of the fort 
to visit Paris. His brother, who occupied his place, in¬ 
terested himself in behalf of his prisoner, and obtained her 
enlargement. Having surmounted various perils, she ar¬ 
rived at Geneva two years after her son. I'he small share 
which she had been able to save from the wreck of a for¬ 
tune which once had been considerable, she expended in 
the education of young Abauzit, who made a very rapid 
progress in his studies. Mathematics and natural history 
chiefly attracted his attention; but he cultivated almost 
every^ department of literature. In 1698 he visited Hol¬ 
land, where he became acquainted with the most celebrated 
literary characters of the place, Bayle, Jurieu, and the 
Basnages. From Rotterdam he went to Rnglaud, where 
he conversed with St. Evremond and sir Isaac Newton. 
With the latter lie afterwards engaged in an epistolary 
correspondence, and received a compliment which must 
he esteemed highly honourable. “ You,” says Sir Isaac, 
“ are a very fit person to judge between Leibnitz and me.” 

William HI. invited Abauzit to settle in England, and 
ordered Michael le Vassor to offer some advantageous pro- 

1 Siograpbie UiuveneUe, 1811, 
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posals; which, however, were not accepted. Filial affec¬ 
tion, or attacluiieiit to the ct)iii)trv in which he had ohtained 
a refuge, recalled him to (jeneva; whore, in 1723, tile 
Univer,'>it 3 ’ offered him the chair of philosophy, which he 
declined, pleading the weakness of his constituvion, and 
bis inahilny to do credit to the appointment. In 172G, he 
lost his mother, to whom he had ever been most aifcc- 
tionately attaclied. In the sanfe year he was admitted a 
citizen of Geneva, and ap|)ointed librarian to the city. He 
profited by such a favourable opi>ortnnit.y to improve in 
tisefnl literature. Principally attached to antiquities, he 
now deilicuted to his newly-adopted country the fruit of 
his labours ami his talents. In 1730, he publi.shed a new 
edition of the History and State of Geneva, which had 
been originally writleti Iry David Spoti, and printed iti two 
vols. 12mo. 'I'he work having already passed through three 
editions, w'as committed to Abauzit. iNiot cotitetiti-d with 
the mere republication, he corrected the errors, gave two 
dissertations on the subject, and atmexeil the puldic acts 
and memorials, that were necessary as })roofs and illustra¬ 
tions. I'o these were added a copious variety of learned 
and useful notes, in which he gave an amjtle detail of facts 
which were but imperfectly related in the text. Modest 
himself, he was not ambitious of fame, but assisted others 
by his labours. • Among those who derived benefit from 
his learning and researches, M. dc Mciran alone liad the 
gratitude to acknowledge iiis obligation. The labours of 
Abauzit were assiduous, and his knowledge was extensive. 
While he declined ptiblic notice liis name was known, and 
his communications were frequent to most of the celebrated 
mathematicians, philosophers, and divines in F.uroi)e. Not¬ 
withstanding the simplicity of his manners, this modest philo¬ 
sopher was not, periia|)S, without a sniall share of viinitv. For 
be eiiiployed himself in discovering what to liis apprehen¬ 
sion seemed errors in tl)c dilfereut translations of tlu‘ Bible, 
He could believe nothing hut what he saw, or w'as sug¬ 
gested by his osvn >ideas, or could he reduced to luatlienia- 
tical demonstration, and, hecomiiig sceptical, wished to 
divest the scriptures of several miracles. He even made 
some efforts in poetry; but tiiey were soon forgotten. He 
is aclMiovvledged to have excelled more in diligence, aeeii- 
racy, ^d precision, than in taste or genius. Volta,re, who 
had a* great au aversion to miracles as Al)auzii, esn-emed 
aod'lsonsuited him. As a citizen of Geneva, the philoso- 
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phei’was active in the^flissensioiis of 1734. lie exerted 
himself in support of tlie aristocratic pa' ty, though he had 
niftch of rt’puhlicaii zeal. His iiulustiy was iiulelatigable, 
and he .stt^med to liave written and acted Irom tiie c||nTic- 
tion of hiis own mind. In religion he adopted and sup¬ 
ported tile doctrines of Arianism. Tliough declining praise, 
he acquired the esteem of niany of the most eminent cha¬ 
racters in Kuroptt, and received an elegant compliment 
from lionsseau : “No,” says he, “this age of philosophy 
will not pass without having produced one true philoso- 
])her. I know one, and I freely own, but one; but what 
1 regard as rny supreme felicity is, that he resi<les in my 
native country, it is in mij ou'n anintrj/ lluif he resides: 
shall I presume to name Idin, whose real glory it is to re¬ 
main almost in obscurity ? Yes, modest and learned 
Abauzit, forgive a zeal which seeks not to promote your 
fame. 1 would not celebrate your name in an age that is 
unworthy to admire you. I would honour Geneva by dis- 
tinguisliing it as the place of your residence; my fellow- 
citizens’are honoured by your presence. Happy is the coun¬ 
try where the merit tliat seeks concealment is the more re¬ 
vealed.” The reader will appreciate the tnerit of Abau'Sit, 
in proportion to the value lie sets on the esteem of Vol¬ 
taire or the praises of liousscau. He, however, who could 
gain the approbation of two such opposite characters, could 
have been no ordinary person. He died on the 20th of 
March 1767. 

Abauzit left behind him some writings, chiefly theolo¬ 
gical. Of these the principal was an “ Essay u[)on the 
Apocalypse,” written to sliew that the canonical authority 
ol the book of Revclatiou w'as ilouhtful, and to apjily the 
preilictions to the ilestruction of Jeriisidein. This work 
W'as sent by the author to l_)r. Twells, in l..ondon, who 
translated it Irom f rench into English, anti added a refuta¬ 
tion, witli winch Alianzit was so well satisfied, that he de¬ 
sired Ins frien.l in Hollaiul to stop an intended impression. 
'I'iie DutcU editors, iiowoter, after hi# death, admitted 
thi.s essay into their ediiioii of his'Works, which, besides, 
compi'eliends “ Kcllections on the Eucharist,” “ On Ido¬ 
latry,” “On the Mysteries of Religion,” “Paraphrases 
and expuinaiions of sundry parts of Scripture,” several 
critical and antiquarian pieces, and various letters. -An 
edition without tiie Essay on the Apocalypse, was printed 
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at Geneva in Oct. 1770, and translated into English in the 
same year by Dr. Harwood. * 

These writings afford an idea of the merit of Abauzit'as 
a divjjie. To judge of the depth of l)is physicav and ma¬ 
thematical knowledge, it must be remembered tliat be de¬ 
fended Newton against father Castel; that he discovered 
an error in the “Principia,” 4t a time when there were 
few people in Europe capable of reading that work; and 
that Newton corrected the error in the second edition. 
Abauzit was one of the first who adopted the grand con¬ 
ceptions of Newton, because he was a geometrician suffi¬ 
ciently learned to see their truth. He was perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with many languages; he understood antient and 
modern history so exactly, as to be master of all the prin¬ 
cipal names atid dates; lie was so accurate a geographer, 
that the celebrated Pococke concluded, from his minute 
description of Egypt, that he must, like himself, have 
travelled in that country; he had a very extensive know¬ 
ledge of physics; and lastly, he was intimately conversant 
with medals and antient manuscripts. All these differetit 
sciences were so well digested and arratigetl in his mind, that 
he'could in an instant bring together all that he knew ujioti 
any subject. Of this the following example has been 
given. Rousseau, in drawing up his Dictionary of Music, 
had taken great? pains to give an accurate account of the 
music of tlie antients. Conversing with Abauzit upon the 
subject, the librarian gave him a clear and exact account 
of all that he had with so much labour collected. Rousseau 
concluded that Abauzit had lately been studying the sub¬ 
ject : but this learned man, of whom it might almost lite¬ 
rally be said that he knew every thing, and never forgot 
any thing, unaffectedly confessed, that it was then thirty 
years since he had inquired into the music of the antients. 
It was probably owing to the strong impression which this 
incident made upon the mind of Rousseau, that the only 
panegyric which his wretched temper ever permitted him 
to write upot^ a Jiving person, was what is given above 
upon Abauzit. It yet remains to be noticed that an edition 
of bis works was printed at Amsterdam in 3 vols. after that 
of GeBfva, and, according to the editors of the Diet. His- 
tori^ue, considerably different from it 

I’lifet. Lit. de Geneve par Senebier, vol. III. p. 63.—General Uiog. by 
Histeri(|ue, 1810, 
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ABBADIE (James), a learned Protestant divine, was 
born at Nay in Berne, in 1658, according to Niceron, or 
in *1654, as in the Gen.. Dictionary, He studied at Puy 
Laurent, ftt Saumur, at Paris, and at Sedan i at which last 
place he teceived the degree of doctor in divinity. He 
intended to have dedicated himself very early to the minis¬ 
try ; hut the circumstanced of the Protestants of France 
rendering it impracticable there, he accepted the offer of 
tlie count d’Kspense, an officer in the service of the elec¬ 
tor of Brandenburgh, by whom he was settled at Berlin, 
as a French minister. Here he resided many years, and 
his congregation, at first very thin, was greatlyjncreased 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. In 1688, the 
elector, Frederic William, died, and onr author accepted 
of an invitation from marshal Schomberg, to go with him 
first into Holland, and then into Kngland, with the prince 
of Orange. In 168y he went to Ireland, and was therein 
the following year, when his patron was killed at the battle 
of the Boyne. On his return to England, he became mi¬ 
nister of the French church at the Savoy, but the air dis¬ 
agreeing with him, he went again to Ireland, and would 
have been jiromoted to the deanery of St. Patrick’s had*he 
been acquainted with the English language. He obtained, 
however, that of Killaloo, the value of which was far infe¬ 
rior, and never had any other promotion. 4Ie occa.s)onally 
visited England and Holland, for tlie purpose of printing 
his works, which were all in French. In one of these visits 
to London, he died at Maryboue, Sept. 25, 1727. He 
was strongly attached to the cause of king W’illiam, as 
appears by his elaborate defence of the Revolution, and 
his history of the Assassination-plot. He had great natural 
abilities, which ht; cultivated with true and useful learn¬ 
ing. He wa.s a most zealous defender of the primitive 
doctrine of the Protestants, as appears by his writings; 
and that strong nervous eloquence, for which he was so 
remarkable, enabled him to enforce the doctrines of his 
profession from the pulpit with great spinit asid energy. 

His works are : 1. “ Sermons sur divers textes de»i’ Ecri- 
ture,” Leyden, 1680. 2. “ Panegyrique de M. I’Elec- 

teur de Brandenbourg,” Rotterdam, 1684, 4to. Gregorio 
Leti translated this into Italian, and inserted it in his His¬ 
tory of Brandenburgh. 3. “Traite de la Verite de la 
Religion Chretienne.” This treatise on the truth of the 
Christian Religion has passed through many editions, and 
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has been translated into F.nglisli, 2 vols. Svo, and DntcTi, 
and has long l>ecn estec'incil an al)k‘ co\ifntation of infidel 
principles. Tlie ai)l)t‘ Houlcvifle, a steady Catholic, gives 
it the toliowing character; “ The most shiiiiiik of these 
treatises in delence of the Christian religion, tWiicli were 
published by the I'roiestanls, is that written liy IMr. Abba- 
die. 'I’hc (avouriil)le reci'ptioii it olitained, the almost un¬ 
exampled prtdse it receixed on tlie publicaiinn, the uni¬ 
versal a])y)rohalion it still yireserves, render it unnecessary 
for me to join mv commeiulations, which would add so 
Jittle to tl’u‘ mei'it ■>; so great an amljor. He has miitotl in 
this booli all tuir t (inir-^vetsics with the infulcl.t. In (he 
first part, ne coni'iKits the Atheists; the Deists in the se¬ 
cond ; and (he >o(i!!c,i;is in the titird. I’hilosophv aiid 
theology eijter into his maniu'r of eonijiosing, 

which is in tlte true method, lively, i>nre, and elegant, 
csjiccially in tin' tirsi boohs.” 4. ‘‘ Reflexions snr la Pre¬ 
sence reelie dn Corps ile .lesns tUirist dans rKuc.baristie,” 
Hague, i.'mo, and Rotterdam, 1713, Imt both edi¬ 

tions so erroneous as to induce the tiuthor to disown them. 
5. “Tniile cle la Divinitic de notre Seigneur .Jesus Christ,” 
Jldtierdam, 168;', S\ o. A^translntion of this xvits published 
about the year 1777, by tlie Rev. .Ahraliam Boolh, adissenting 
cleroynian in l.ondoti. 6. “ L’urt de se Connoitre Soi- 
meme; on, la recherche ties .Sources de la Morale,” Rot¬ 
terdam, IHni, iL’nio. An edition of tl'.is excellent treatise 
was puiilisiied at Lyons in Iti.'iX, in which all the passages 
in favour of th<' ProlrstanL religion are h.-ft out. 7. “ De¬ 
fence de la Niilion Rritannique,” ihc. Lomlon, 1092, 8vo, 
TJiis (le't nce of tin: Retolniion in Lngland was in answer 
to Mr. Basle’s “.Avis important.” s. “ I’anegyritjne de 
Marie reme d’Angleterre,” llugne, l(i'’.5, 4to. I). “ His- 
toire de la Conspiration dorniere d’Angleterrc,” &e. Lond. 
1698, 8vo, rejirinted in Holland, and translated into Faig- 
lisli, l)m at present a very s'-arce book. It ri-gards what 
was called the As';i ,sin;iti.in-p!ot, and w;;s written by order 
of king Whdiiun ML: liie original payiers :md dofLiiiients 
were iRrnisliel by tiie earl of Portland, tind sir William 
Trumball, secretary of state. 10. “La Write de la Reli¬ 
gion Relbrmee,” Roiterdum, 1718 , 2 vols. Svo. Dr. Henry 
Lambert, bisboyi of Dromore, translattal this work for the 
instruction of tlie ILanaii Catholics in his diocese. I 1. “ Le 
teiomphe de la providence et de la Religion, en I’ouver- 
tur6 des Seyit Sceaux par le Fils de Dieu,” &c. AinsVerdam, 
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1723, 4 vols. 12mo. In this coiiimentary on tlie Tlevela- 
tions, for such it is, ifte aiiilior has hcoii supposed more 
incHning to conjecture, and fancy than in his other works. 
Besides th/sc he revised, in 17 It', the French translation 
of the CuiAinon Prayer, and published some single sermons 
and small tracts'. 

ABBAS (Hai.i.i), or Ali Ehnol Abbas, as Abulpliaragius 
calls him in his Hist. Dyn. or, as he is nsiially called. Ma¬ 
gus, as being one of the Magi, the Ibllovvers of Zaradusbt 
or Zoroaster; and not I'or his learning, as tiie learned Dr. 
Freinil supposes. He was a Persian physician, and studied 
under .Ibu Maher, another Persian doctor, who .probably 
was of the Magian religion also; he wrote his hook, or 
Royal Work, at the request of Bowaia the son of Ada- 
do’ddaula the calif, to whom he d(;dicates it in the oriental 
manner, in lofty hyperbolical language, about A. D! USO. 
It was translated into Latin by Steiihen ol' .Antioch in 1127, 
in which language tve have two editions, Venice 1492, 
and Leyden 1523, fol, 'I’here is an Arabic MS co|)y in 4 
vols. folio in the Leyden library, wiiich vvas brought bv 
James Golius from the Faisf. 

ABBAd'I (Niccii.u), an eminent historical painter, xtas 
horn at Modena in 1512, and was tlie scholar of Antonio 
Beggartlli, a Motkniese sculptor, whosti models (lorreggio 
is said to have often made use of for liis vrorks. Little i-J 
known of ills progress at Modena, e.vcept that, in partner¬ 
ship with his fellow-.scholar Alberto Fontana, he painted 
the pannels of the Flutchers hall in that jdace ; and at the 
age of thirty-live, fur the church of the Benedicti.u-S, the 
celebratetl picture of the martyrdoiu of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, now in the llresden galk ry : with some fresco paint¬ 
ings, dr.iwn from Ariosto and V irgil, in the palace Scan- 
diano. Of hi^ works at Bologna, tradition has left a very 
di.stinguished account, though little or nothing exists of 
them now but tbe large symbolic picture iu ilit; V'la cti .St. 
Maniolo; a nativity of Christ, under tlie portico of tbe 
Leoni palace; and four cmiversation pie*es«and concertos, 
of exquisite taste, in tbe Academical Institute, wbicli Ijave 
been engraved. Motvvillistanding the innate vigour, the 
genial facility, and independent st\le of this artist, he 
owes his fame, in a great measure, to bis coalition with 
F'rancisco Primaticcio, and to his haijpj' execution ol the 

* Bioi?. Iiiitiui. NukToii. • 

* I rciiid's Hist, ol Pliyaic.—lMany;pli BibI, in art. Ilaly,'—Fabric. Bibl. Grsec. 
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designs of that great master, particularly the frescoes lie 
painted in the galleries and apartments at Fonniainbicau. 
These, however, being destroyed in 1738, to make rdoin 
for a new fabric, nothing remains but a few picl\rcs of the 
history of Alexander. Some of the others were^engraved. 
The period of his death is not known 

ABBATIUS (Balt)IJS Anoklus), a physician, a native 
of Eiignbio, a man who is said to have stirnioimted the 
prejudices of his age, and wrote: 1. “ De adinirabili Vi- 
pertE natura, et de inirificis ejnsdem facultatibns," of 
which there are four editions, 1589—16C0. 2. “ Discnssie. 

concertationcs de Rebus, Verbis, et Sententiis controver.sis,” 
Pisaur. 1594, 4to. d’liere is no account of his dcatlf. 

ABBO (Ckrnuijs), a monk of St. Gerinain-dcs-Pres, 
was the author of a poetical relation of the siege ol Pans 
by the Normans and Danes towards the end of the 9th 
centuiy. He was himself of Normandy, and an eve-wit¬ 
ness; and if not eminent as a poet, is at least a liiithful 
and minute historian. His poem consists of twelve hundred 
verses, in two books, and has been admitted into Pithou’.s 
and Duchesne’s collections ; but a more correct edition, 
whh notes, and a f rench .translation, may be seen in the 
“Nouvelles Annales de Paris,” published by D. 'I’oussaint 
Duplessis, a Benedictine of the congregation of St. Maur, 
1753, 4to. There are also “ Five select Sermons” under 
his name in vol. IX. of D’Acheri’s Spicilegium ; and in vol. 
V. Bibl. P. P. Colon. 1618, is “Abbonis Kpistola ad Desi- 
derium episc.” There was originally a third book to his 
History of the siege, addressed “to the Clergy,” which his 
editors omitted as having no connexion with the history’. 

ABBO (Floriacensis), or Abbot of Fleuri, a Benedic¬ 
tine monk of the tenth century, was born in the territory 
of Orleans, and educated in the abbey of Fleuri, and af¬ 
terwards at Paris and Rheims, where he distinguished him¬ 
self in all the learning of the times, and particularly in 
mathematics, theology, and history, Oswald, bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, in 981), applied to the abbey of Fleuri to obtain a 
propew person to preside over the abbey of Ramsay, which 
he had founded, or rather re-established, Abbo was sent 
over to England for this purpose, and much caressed by 
iting..£thelred and the nobility. Returning to Fleuri upon 

> Pilking:tOD’s Dictionary of Painters by Fuseli, in art Abbati, and p. 6B4. 
s Diet. Hist 1810#—Manget. Biblioth. 

s Vossius de Hist Lat.—Cave, vol. II.—^Fabric. Bibl. Lat Med. iStat—Diet. 
0Mt->Saxii Onomast 
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the death of the abbot, he was declared his successor. 
Here he experienced ihany vexations from some of the 
bislfbps, against whom he asserted the rights of the monas¬ 
tic order, #*His enemies charged him with some acrimony 
against hisipersecutors. In his justification, he wrote an 
apology, which he addressed to the kings Hugh and Ro¬ 
bert. Some time afterwards he dedicated to the same 
princes a collection of canons on the duties of kings and 
the duties of subjects. King Robert, having sent him to 
Rome to appease the wrath of Gregory V. who had 
threatened to lay the kingdom under an interdict, the pope 
granted him all he requested. Abbo, on his return from 
this expedition, set about the reform of the abbey of Rcole 
in Gascony. He was here slain in a quarrel that rose be¬ 
tween the French and the Gascons, in 1004. His works 
are ; 1. “ Epitome de vitis Pontificum,” taken from An^ta- 
sius Bibliothecarius, and published with an edition of that 
author byBusteus, Mentz, 160S1, 4to. 2. “Vita S. Edniundi 
Anglorum Orientalium regis & martyris,” printed in Surius’ 
Lives of the Saints. There is a MS. of it in the Cottonian 
Library. 3. “ Colleclio, seu epitome Canonum,” printed 
by Mabillon. 4. “ Epistola ad abbatem Euldensem,^ 

in Baluze’s Miscellanies, 1C78, 8vo. 5. “Letters to Hugh, 
king of fiance, to St. Bernard, Gregory,” &c. and hia 
Apology, are inserted whole, or in fragmente, in his Life 
by Ainionius, a monk of Fleuri, and his pupil*. 

ABBOl’ (Geokge), archbishop of Canterbury, was bom 
at Guildford, in Surrey, Oct. 29, 1562, the son of Maurice 
Abbot, a clothworker in that town, and Alice March, who, 
having been sufferers by the persecution in queen Mary’s 
reign, educated their children in a steady zeal for the Pro¬ 
testant religion. George* was sent, with his elder brother 
Robert, to the frec-school of Guildford, where he was edu¬ 
cated under Mr. Francis Taylor, and in 1578 was entered 
of Baliol college, Oxford. On April 31, 1582, he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and Nov. 29, 1583, was 
elected probationer fellow of his college. W\.fi^r taking his 
master’s degree, Dec. 17, 1585, he entered into, holy 
orders, became a celebrated preacher in the Univer- 

* Aubrey, in his Antiquities of Sur- and rise to great preferment. She did 
rey, has a ridiculous story, that when catch a jack, ** and bad thus an odd 
Mrs. Abbot was pregnant with this son, opportunity of fultilling her dream,’* 
she dreamt that if she could cat a jack, Aubrey’s Surrey, vol. III. p. 281. 
or pike, the child would prove a son, , 

t Cave Hist. Lit. vol. 11. —^t'ossius.—-Fal^cius Bibl. Or. U ^avi^T^o- 

mast.—Diet. Hist, 1310.—Ocu. 
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sity, and was sometime chaplain to Thomas lord jUut'k- 
hurst. Ill 1593, March 4, he Commenced bachelor of 
divinity, and proceeded doctor of that faculty Mdy 9, 
1597. On Scjiteinber 6 he was elected masteViof Univer¬ 
sity college, to which he afterwards proved aibenefactor. 
About this time some difhirences took place between him 
and Dr. Laud, which subsisted as long as they lived. 

In 159S he publislicd his “ Qua sliones Sex,” which ob¬ 
tained him great reputation. On March (>, 15,09, he was 
installed dean of W’inche.ster, and in ItiOt) was appointed 
vice-chancellor of Oxford, anil while in this ollice decided 
a dispute which at that time engaged the alti'iition of the 
public, respecting the repairing of the cross in (Ibcapside, 
which was ornamented witii Popish images. The citizens 
of London requested the advice ol' both Universities ; and 
Dr. Abbot, as vicc-chaticellor of Oxfird, gave as his 
opinion, that the cruciiix with the dove, upon it shottld not 
be put up again. Dr. Btmeroft, bishop of Lotidoti, was of 
a ditlcreiii opinion ; hut Dr. .Vhhot’s ttdvice was followed, as 
expressed in a letter pritited many veai s alter. Ho imblished, 
the same year, his Sermons on the Prophet .lonah. In 
^693 he was again ehosen viee-cliaiicellor; and in ir)04, 
when kiiig James ordered tlie new translation of tiie Bible, 
he was one of the eight divines of Oxford to wliom the 
translation ofr the historical hooks of the New Testament 
was committed. In 1G05 he was a third time vice-chan¬ 
cellor ; and, in the succeeding year, he is thouglit to 
have had some share in the censures jiassed on l.aud, on 
account of a sermon he preached before the University. 
The pr.inciples of the two men w ere eontintially at variance. 
Abbot being a rigid Uklvinist, and a foe to every thing 
that had the ai>pearance of Poperv, and Laud equally 
strenuous for the opinions afterwards known) by the name 
of Arminian, and a friend to the ceremonies and splendour 
of public w'orship. 

Ill 1608, on the death of his patron, lord Buckhurst, 
earl of Dossetf he became chaplain to George Hume, 
earl .of Dunbar, and treasurer of Scotland ; and W'eiit 
home with liim, in order to estalilisb an union between 
the Churches of England and Scotland. King James’s 
object was to restore the autient form of government by 
liishops; and, notwithstanding the aversion oi' the people 
of Scotland to this measure, Dr. Abbot’s skill, pru¬ 
dence, and moderation succeeded so far as to procure an 
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a«*t of the General Assembly, which was afterwards rati¬ 
fied and conhrisicd Viy the Parliament of Scotland. By this 
it was enacted, that the kjn^ should have the calling of all 
General ASsemblies; that the bishops or tlieir deputies 
should belperpetiial moderators of the diocesan synods; 
that no excommunication or absolution should be pro- 
noiinc(;d without their approbation ; that all presentations 
of benefices should be made by them, and that the depri¬ 
vation or suspension of niinislcrs should belong to them; 
that every minister, at his admission to a benefice, should 
take the oath of supremacy, and canonical obedience ; that 
the visitation of the diocese should be jierforrned by the 
bishop or his dejinty only; and finally, that the bishop 
should be inodcratpr of all conventions for exercisings or 
propliesyings, which should be bcltl within their bounds. 

'I'his service aJvaiK’cd Dr. Abbot’s character very 'high 
in the opinion of king .lames, and an incidental ail'ainabout 
this time brought liini yet more into lavoiir. W hile he was 
at F.diiiburgli, a jirosi-ciition was commenced against one 
George Sprot, notary of Aynioiuh, for having been con- 
ci;rned in Gowrie’s eons[)iruey eiglit years Itefore, for 
whieh he was now tried before sir yv’iiiiani Hart, lord justi.?e 
general of Scotland, and condemned and executed. A long 
account of the alVair was drawn tip by the judge, and a 
narrative prefixed by Dr. Abbot imfoltling the precise na¬ 
ture of the conspiracy, about the reality of which doubts 
had previously been entertained, and perliajis were after¬ 
wards. Dr. Robi rtson aiul (iiuliric, however, are both per¬ 
suaded of tlie autbentieity of llie generally-received account. 

Soon after this, the king being engaged in the mediation 
or peuct: l>et\vfeu the cruuii of Spain and the United Pro- 
viiiees, by wbicli the sovereignty of the latter was to be 
acknowledged by the I'ormer, be demanded the advice of 
the convocation then sitting, as to the lawfulness of espous¬ 
ing the cause of the Suites ; hut, instead of a direct an¬ 
swer, the uiemhers entered upon a wide field of discussion, 
w'hicli excited new jealousies and apprehetiisfons. On this 
occasion the king wrote a confidential letter to Abbot, re¬ 
flecting on the convocation for not being more explicit in 
their answer to his question, “ how far a Christian and a 


Protestant king may concur to assist his neighbours to 
shake olf their obedience to their ovvn^ sovereign * ?” It 


* This ourlous letter was first pub- »Sh<Tloclt and bi» adversaries on his 
lished during the dispute between dean taking the oaths to king 'VViUtam, is 
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does not appear what effect this letter produced ; but l>r. 
Abbot now stood so high in his ma.j(?sty’s favour, that on the 
death of Dr. Overton, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
he promoted him to the vacant see, May 27, lO'ps, and he 
was consecrated Dec. 3. Before he had held this above a 
month, he was translated to the bishoprick of London, and 
conlirmed Jan. 20, 1609-10. ' During the short time that 
be held the bishoprick of London, he distinguished himself 
by the diligent performance of his function, and by fre¬ 
quent preaching, and patronizing learning and learned 


the New Observer, vol. 11F. No. I'J, 
l!ie aulhoiwliieli tells us, llie un.L'i- 
iiai IS iR the hands of an (‘inineut per- 
M)n ; the four l.isl lines in the king’s 
own liand, and the rest in the secre¬ 
tary’s ; 

“ Good Dr. Abbot, 

“ I cannot abstain to give you iiiy 
judg'mnt on llie proceedings in the 
convocation, ns you will cal! it; and 
both as rex in .voZ/'o, and unns m 
gccltua, I am doubly concernctl. My 
title to the crown nobody calls m ques¬ 
tion, but they that love neither you 
iKk* me, and you may 2 Uess^ whom I 
mean : all that you and Vi'ur brethren 
have said of a king in po>''e>sion (for 
that word, I tell you. is n(» more than 
that you make use of in your canon) 
concerns not me at all. I am liie next 
heir, and th<’ crown is mine by all 
rigiits you can nain<% but that of cun- 
qmst ; ami Mr. Solicitor has sulli- 
ciently *\'|.r«'sv«d my own ilionghts 
coiicerinn^ the o.iimvu! kmgship, and 
concermnu the iiuUik of it ni in hk-i 
peTiuu'i; a*ml 1 Ix-liive yon wi re at! of 
his opinion ^ at lea>t, none of you sai<l 
any tiling C')nlrar\ lo it at the time he 
fcpuke to you froui me: hut you know 
ail of yon, as I thmk, Uiut my reason 
of calling you together was to give 
your judgments how fur a Giirislian ami 
a Protestant king may <'uncur to u 
his neighbours to shake oil' theii obe¬ 
dience to their own sovereign, upon 
account of oppression, lyruimy, or 
what else you please to name it. Iti 
Ihe late queen’s time, this kingdom was 
very free in assisting the Hollanders 
both with arms and advice; and none 
<tf your coat ever told me that any 
scrupled at it in her reign. Upon my 
coming to England, you may know 
tiiat it came from some of yourselves 
U raise sci’uj>lcs about this mattery 


and all'cit I have oficn told niy mind 
c(mccrning 7 fLv fcgz/Dn /'/ .su/nl'io.'-, as iti 
May last, in the slar-c hamber, upon 
tin* occasion of JJalc’s pamphlet; yei 
f never took any n(»tlcc of tlu:^c sen;- 
plcs, till the alfairs «.f Spain and Hol¬ 
land forced me to it. All my ncl;:!)- 
bonrs call on nic to concur in the 
treaty between Holland and Spam ; 
and the honour of the nation will ik>l 
sntferthe llollaiulers to he uhauduned, 
especially after so inncli money and 
men spent in tlieir quarri;!; then fere 
I was of the mind io call my elerey to¬ 
gether, to satisfy not so much me, ua 
the world about us, of ttie Justness id 
my owning the Hollanders at this time. 
Tills I nf efied not to have done, and 
you hav*; forced me to .say, I wish I 
had not; you have dipped too deep m 
what ail kings reserve among tlie a/re- 
7i<i imperil; and wuatever aversion you 
may profess against (Joil’s being the 
anilior of »iii, you leave stumbled up ei 
the itiresliold of \hat ofuniun, in saying 
npmi the mallei, tiiat i ven iviannv i'« 
t.iodS uiiihui 0 } , and .stmubi be retm lll- 
ber<*d as .•sueh. If llu- king of Spiin 
should return to t iaim his old puutiti- 
cal light to my kingdom, you leave 
me to seek for oihers to fighl for it ; 
for you tell us upon the matter hi.fore- 
haiid, tiis authority is God’s authority 
if he prevail. 

“ Mr. JJoctor, I have no time to ex¬ 
press my mind further on tliis theory 
im.sine.ss; 1 shall give you my onleis 
about it by Mr. Solicitor, and until 
then, meddle no more in it; lor they 
are edge tools, or rather like that wea¬ 
pon that is said to cut w’itli one edge, 
and cure with the other. 1 commit 
you to God’s protection, good Dr. 
Abbot, and rest your good friend, 

Jamss H.” 
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inCn. In private life hc^was equally noted for ardent piety, 
gencrosit}-, and gentleness of manners. 

Ifl the following year lie was preferred to the see of 
Canterhuiyi and conlirmed April 9, and on the 23d of 
June he vvifc sworn of his majesty’s most honourable privy- 
council. At this time he was in the highest favour bpth 
with prince and peojile, an’d appears to have taken an 
active jiart in all the great transactions in church and state. 
Allhongh not thought excessively fond of power, or de¬ 
sirous of carrying his prerogative, as primate of England, 
to an extraordinary height, 3 ’et he was resolute in main¬ 
taining the rights of the high commission court, and would 
not submit to lord Coke’s prohibitions. In the case of 
Vorstius, his conduct was more singular. Vorstius had 
lieen apjiointed to a ])rofcssorsbip in the university of 
Leyden, and was a noted Arminian. King James, by our 
archbishop’s advice, remonstrated with the States on this 
ap|>ointment; and the t:onseqiience was tJjat Vorstius w'as 
lianishcd by the synod of Dort, as will appear more at 
length in bis life. 1 iiis eondntt on the part of the arch¬ 
bishop alarmed those uiio were I’avonrers of Arminianism, 
and who dreaded CaUiriisni from '»s sujiposed inriuence on 
the seenritv of the cliiirch ; but ti.e r I'ears as far as lie was 
conceriiod appear to have b(;cn groun Jit'ss, bis attachment 
to the cluircb of Kngland remaining firm and nniform. IJe 
liad soon, however, another opporluniiy of tcstiiVing Ins 
dislike of the Anidiean doctrines. 'I'he zeal which the 
king had shewn lor removing, first Arminiiis, and then 
Vorstius, had given tlu’ir favourers in Holland so much 
uneasiness, that the celebrated Grotiiis, the great cham- 
(iioii ol‘ their cause, was svmil over to England to endeavour 
to mitigate the King’s di cilcasure, and, if possible, to give 
liiiii a better opinion of the Remonstrants, as tbev then 
began to be called. (.)ii tills occtisioii the archbisiiop 
wrote an account of Grotins atid iiis riegociaiion in a 
letter to sir Uaipli ^V'inwoo'l, in which be treats Grotins 
with Very little ceremony. fdr this he has met with an 
advocate in archdeacon I’iackbuni, who, in his Confes¬ 
sional, observes in his behalf, that “ his disaffection to 
Grotius was owing to the endeavours and proposals of the 
latter, towards a coalition of the Protestants and Papists, 
which every wise and consistent Protestant, in every period 
since ilie Reformation, as well as Abbot, has ^considered as 
a snare, and treated accordingly.” 
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Another afl’air whicli occurred in 1613, created no litde 
perplexity to our archbishop, while it afforded him an op¬ 
portunity of evincing a dccidcdncss of cliaracter not cftni- 
inon at that period. I’his was tlic case; of divorite between 
lady Frances Howard, daughter to the earl of sktlulk, and 
Ifobert, earl of Essex, her Jiusband, which has always been 
considered as one of the greatest blemishes of king .lanics’s 
reign. The part Abbot took in this matter displayed his 
unshaken and incorruptible integrity; and he afterwards 
published his reasons for opposing the divorce, as a measure 
tending to encourage public licentiottsness. If this conduct 
displeased the king, he does not appear to hate withdrawn 
his favour from the archbishop, as in 1615 he ])romotc(l his 
brother, Kobert, to the see of Salisbury. I’lie archbishop 
was less prudent in recommending to the king, George 
Viliiers, afterwards ilie celebrated duke of Buckingham; 
but of this he lived to repent, and to leave a satisfactory 
vindication. 

Towards tlie close oi 1610, the learned Antonio de 
Domiins, archbishop of Spalato, look shelter in Imglaiid, 
from the persecution witli which he was threatened hj- the 
Pope, for di.scovcring hiis dislike both of the doctrine and 
disciplitie of the church of llonic, and was ver}' kindly re¬ 
ceived by his majestv, and liospilahly entertained by the 
archbishop. It was by bis means that the arcbbisliop got 
fatliev Paul’s History of tiie (’ouiicil of 'I’rent transmitted 
into this country. Mr. Nathaniel Brent was employed on 
this service, and siieceedcd in jirocuring the whole of the 
inannscript, altliough with .>;>me hazard to himself. In 
1618, while lamenting the dcaili of his brother the bishop 
of Salisbury, whieli liappcm d in .March of that year, he 
encountered a fresli anxiety iron) tint king’s ileclaration for 
periuiiting sports and iiastinies on the Lord’s day. Tiiis 
declaration, usually cailcil the Book of Sports, was ordered 
to be read in the ciutri'hes ; hut the arclibishop, being at 
Croydon when it came thither, had the courage to forbid 
its being reaib • 

In»1619 he executed a design which he had long formed, 
of founding an hospital at Guildford, where, on the 5ih of 
April, he was present when sir Nicholas Kempe laid the 
first stone. The archbishop endowed it with lands* to tlie 
value of three hiiiidred pounds per annum: one hundred 
of wliich was to be employed iu setting the poor to work, 
»nd the remainder for the maiutenaace of a master, twelve 
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biH>thers, and eight sisters, who were to have blue clothes, 
and gowns of tlie sam6 colour, and half-a-crown a week 
each. Oct. 29, being tiie anniversary of tlie archbishop’s 
birtlj, is cAmineniorated at Guildford ; and the archbishop 
of CanterlAiry for the time being is visitor of tlie hospital. 
'I’ouards the end of this year, the Elector Palatine ac¬ 
cepted of flic crown of Bolifcinia, which occasioned gfeat 
disputes in king .lumes’s councils. Some sverc desirous 
that his majesty should not interfere in this matter, foresee¬ 
ing that it would produce a war in Germany ; others were 
of opinion, that natural affection to his son and daughter, 
and a just concern for the Protestant interest, ought to en¬ 
gage him to support the new election. 'I’he latter was the 
archbishop’s sentiment; and not being able at that time to 
attend tlie privy council, he wrote his mind with great 
boldness and freedom to the secretary of stale. 'The 
arc/ibishop, now in a declining state of health, used in the 
summer to go to Hampshire for the sake of recreation ; 
and, being inviteil by lord Zoucli to hunt in bis park at 
Branziil, he met there with the greatest misfortune iJiat 
ever hefei him ; for he accidentally killed that nobleman’s 
keeper, by an arrow from a ergss-bow, vvliicb he sliot 
one of the deer. Tnis accident threw him into a deep me¬ 
lancholy ; and he ever afterwards kept a montldy fast on 
7’u('sday, the day on which this fatal mischiuice happened. 
He also settled an annuity of 20l. on the widow. There 
were several persons who took advantage of this misfortune, 
to lessen him in tiie king’s fa\our; but his majesty said, 
“ An angel might liave miscarriiul in tiiis sort.” Jjiit his 
enemies representing, that, having incurred an irregularity, 
he M'as thereby incapacitated for performing tlu‘ othces of a 
primate, the king directed a commission to ten persons, to 
inquire into this matter, 'I’lie points referred to their de¬ 
cision were, 1. VVlielher the archhishoj) was irregular by 
the fact of involuntary homicide ? 2. NS’bether that act 

misilu tend to scaiuhil iti ;i cliurcliman ? 3. Hou' bis grace 

sljoniil be restored, in case the c*oumnssicvner,s should find 
him irregular ? All agreed, that it could not he oilv;rwise 
done, than hy restitution from the king; hut they varied, 
ill t!ie manner. The bishop of Winchester, the lord chief 
justice, and Dr. Steward, thought it should be done by the 
king, and by him alone. ’1 he lord keeper, and the bishops 
of London, Rochester, Exeter, and St. David’s, were for 
a commission from the king directed to some bishops. 
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Judge Dodc\ridge and sir Henry Martin were desirous *it 
should be (lone both wa^ s, by way* of caution. The king 
accordingly pas.sed a pardon and dispensation ; by which he 
acquitted the archbi.sliop of all irregularity, scandal, or in- 
famation, and declared him capable of all the a\ithority of 
a primate. From tiiat time an increase of infirmities pre¬ 
vented his assistance at the ‘council. But when, in the 
last illness of Janies I. his attendance w'as required, he 
was attentive to the charge till the 27th of March 1625, the 
day on which the king expired. Though very infirm, and 
afflicted with the gout, he assisted at the ceremony of the 
coronation of Charles 1. whose favour, however, he did iiot 
long enjoy. His avowed enemy, the duke of Buckingliain, 
soon found an opportunity to make him feel the weight of 
his disple isure. Dr. Sibthoqi had in the Lent assizes 1627 
prcatilieil before the judges a sermon at Northampton, to 
justify a loan which the king had demanded. 'J'his sermon, 
calculated to reconcile the people to an obnoxious measure, 
was transmitted to the archbishop with the king’s direction 
to license it; which he refused, and gave his reasons for 
it: and it was not licensed by the bishop of London, until 
after the passages deemed exceptionable had been erased. 
On .luly 5, lord Conway, who was then secretary of state, 
made him a visit; and intimated to him, th:it the king ex¬ 
pected lie shovid witlulraw to Cantcrhi.ry. The archbishop 
declitied this proposal, bi cause he had then a law-suit witli 
that cit\ ; and desired that he might ratlier iiave h'ave to 
retire to his house at Ford, tive niih's beyotnl Canterbury, 
His request was granted ; and, on Oct . !) follow ing, the 
king gave a commission to the bishops of London, Durham, 
Rochester, Oxford, and Bath atid Wells, to execute the 
archiepiscopal authority; the cau.sc assigned being, that 
the archbishop could not at that time in Ins own person at¬ 
tend those services w'hich were otherwise proper for his 
cognizance and direction, 'i'hc archbishop did not remain 
long in this situation ; lor, a pariitiment being absolutely 
necessary, Inj, was recalled about Chri.^tmas, ami restored 
to his.,authority and jurisdiciion. <Jn his arrival at court 
he was received by the archbishop of York and the earl of 
Dorset, who conducted him to the king, and his regular 
attendance was from that time required. He sat in the 
succeeding parliament, and continued afterwards in the liill 
exercise of his nflice. On the 24tli of August 1628, the 
archbishop consecrated to the see of Chichester Dr. Richard 
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^fontagne, who had before been active in supporting the 
pretence of irregularitjr which had been alleged against 
inrd. Laud, bishop of London, one of his former enemies, 
also assisteil at the consecration. When the petition of 
right was discussed in parliament, the archbishop delivered 
the opinion of the House of Lords at a conference with the 
House of Commons, offering some propositions from'the 
former, and received the thanks of sir Dudley Digges. 
Ur. Manwaring, having jjreached before the House of Com¬ 
mons two sermons, which he afterwards published, and in 
which he maintained the king’s authority in raising sub¬ 
sidies without the consent of parliament, was brought be¬ 
fore the bar of the House of Lords, by iinpeachme’nt of the 
Commons. Upon this occasion the archbishop, with the 
king’s consent, gave the doctor a severe admonition, in 
which he avowed his abhorrence of the principles main¬ 
tained in the two tliscourses. The interest of bishop Laud 
being now very considerable at court, he drew up instruc¬ 
tions, which, having the king’s name, were transmitted to 
the archbishop, under the title of “ His majesty’s instruc¬ 
tions to the most reverend father in God, George, lord 
archbishop of Canterbury, contayiing certain orders to be 
observed and put in e.xecution by the several bishops in liis 
province.” liis grace communicated them to his suifra- 
gan bishops; but, to irrove that lu; still inipiulcd to exer¬ 
cise his authority in iiis own diocese, he restored Mr. Pal¬ 
mer and Mr. Unday to liieir lectureshijts, after the dean 
and archdeacon of Canterbury had suspended them. In 
other respects he endeavoured to so.'icn their rigour, as they 
were contrived to enforce the particular notions of a pre¬ 
vailing party in the church, which the archltishop thought 
too hard for those who made the fundamentals of religion 
tiieir study, ami were not so zealous for forms. His con¬ 
duct in this and other respects made his ])resence unwel¬ 
come at court; so tliat, upon the birth of the prince ol 
Wales, afterwards Charles II. Laud had the liuiiour to 
baptize him, as dean of the chapel. It ^^ppears, however, 
from almost tlic last public act of his life, that Abbot was 
not so regardless of the ceremonial parts of religious duty 
in the church of Englaiitl as his enemies have i t presented 
iiini; for he issued an order, dated the dvl of July lt>33, 
requiring the parishioners of Crayford in Kent to receive 
the sacrament on their knees, at tlie steps ascending to the 
coimnunioii table. On the 5th of AngnSt, in the same 
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year, he died at Croydon, worn out with cares and infirnfti- 
ties, at ilie ;!”e oC 7 i, and was acc’oriling to his own direc¬ 
tion buricJ in ;lie onapel ol' Our Lady, within tlie cluSich 
dedicritCvl tv) tile Hoiy 'iVinity at Guildloni. A*stately nio« 
Tinnieiit was erected over tiie grave, vvitit the citfgies ol'the 
arcliitishop in iiis robes, lie snewetl liinisolf, in iiicst cir- 
cmiistanees ol' his hie. a nta'n oi trreat moderation to all 
parties; and w:is desirous that tne clergy slionid attract 
the esteem ol' ilie laity iiy tiie sanctity ol' their manners, 
rather than claim it as due to liioir I'uuction. His notions 
and pnneipies, however, not s'diiuo- the humour ol some 
writer.^, ^ liave drawn tipon liii.i many severe rehcctions. 
llevlin asserts, “ J'hat murks ol’ Ins henei'aciions vve lind 
none in places of his breetli'ig and prelci iientan asper¬ 
sion whicii is ttitahv gro'.imliess. Dr. Wellwood has done 
more jii-tice to the merit and abilities of our prelate i 
“ Archbisuop Abltot,'’ sa\s lie, “■ w a. a |)crs<)n of wonderful 
tenijjcr and moderation ; and in all his conduct shewed an 
uieviilirigness to stretch the act oi uniformity beyond what 
was absolutely necessary for the pence of the cbiircb, or 
the prerogative of tiie crown, any iartlitr than conduced 
t* the good of the stale. Being not well turned for a 
court, tliough otherwise of consideralilc jearning and gen¬ 
teel education, he either could noi, or would not, stoop to 
the humour ot the times; and now and then, by an tm- 
seasoiialjle stiifness, gave occasion to Ids cue.nies to repre¬ 
sent luin as n it well inclined to tlie jirerogaiive, or too 
much addicted to a ]) 0 ])ular intere.st; and therefore tiot fit 
to be employed in matters of goveriimeiii.” 

Gibers ol the contemporary historians, besides Heylin, 
have given iinfavouralile ciiaraeters of the arclibishoj); hut 
their atcourits disagree. L.urd ('lareiidoii likinvise hears 
hard on his religious principles aitd general character. 
“ He had,” says his lordship, “ been master of one of the 
poorest colleges in Oxford, and had Iciiruing sullicient for 
that province.” 'i'hc hditor of the Biog. Britannicu has 
here supplie^l the name (Balliol), a bhuuier which lord 
Clareiidou was not likely to Jiave made, as our arciibisliop 
was master of Lbiiver»ity C’ollege, and Ids brother Itohert, 
master oi Balliol. Jt is rather singular, liowever, that his 
lordship sliould undervalue the “ leuridng sufiicient for 
that province.” He also notice.s, as extraordinary, that 
he was promoted to the bislioprick of Lichfield and Coven¬ 
try “ before he had been jiarson, vicar, or curate of any 
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parish church in Englatul, or dean or prcbendarj' of any ca¬ 
thedral church in Knglahd; and was in truth totally igno¬ 
rant of tile true consiitution of tlie cnurch of England, and 
the state ai?d iiiierest ol ilie clergy.” Here again his iord- 
ship socni.; to iiave forgot, that he was dean ol W^incliester 
before be was l>;sli()j) of Lichfield, and in.n, the chief cause 
of his pronioiion wa.s ihe sert’iet^ lie n ndered to his majesty' 
by procuring, tie- eslal'il^!llacnt of episcopacy in Seoijtind. 
Upon the vvu.dt: of l;is cliaracter as drawn by lord Claren¬ 
don, the late rignt Ikui. Artliitr Onslow, speaker of the 
House ot'C.-nnnons, oilers liie following remarks: “That 
woriiiy prelate did surely deserve a better representation 
to posterity, lie was a \ery wise and prudent man, knew 
well liie leinjtei- and disposition of the kingdoni with re¬ 
spect to tlie eereinon es and power of the ciinreli. and did 
therefore use ;i nioderatitct in liie point of ecclesiastical 
discipline, wliich if it bad been lollowcd by bis successor, 
the rum tiiat soon after fell on tlie ciiurcb niiglit very likely 
have bc-en jirevented. His being witiiont any credit at 
court from the hitter end of king James’s reign will bring 
no dishonour on his meniorv, if it bo considered that his 
disgrace ari.se from his tlishkc of, and op[)')sitioii to, the 
imprudent and corrupt measures of the court at that time, 
and from an lioiiesi zeal for the la.vs and lilierties ul liis 
country, wiiieh seemed then to be in no small tlanger, and 
it was a [lart truly becoming the high st.iiion be liieii bore. 
His advice upon the atf.iirof the Paiatinaie and the Spanish 
match shewed his knowledge of tlie true interest ol Kng- 
laiul, and how much it was at liis heart; and his beliaviour 
and sitlferings in the next r-ign, ii'iont the loan anil Sib- 
thorji’s sermon, as tltey were the n-asons uf his disgrace at 
that time, so oiigiit they to render iiis memory ’•aluable to 
all who wish not to see the fatal counsels and oppression of 
those times revived in this nation. Tne duke ol Bucking¬ 
ham w'iis liis enemy, liecause the arclihisnop would not be 
his creature; and tlie eliurcli penuijis iiuglit iiave been 
thought to have been better governed, if lie liad stooped 
to the dnke, and given in to the wanionnesses ot liis power : 
but he knew the dignity of bis cnaracler, and loved bis 
couiiirv too well to submit to stieii a meanness, tiiougli 
very few of bis bretliren iiad the courage or nom-sty to join 
wiiii him in this, and, if the arcnhisho[) liitiis«-lf is to I.e err- 
diie'.l, his successor’s rise was by the practice of those arts 
this good man could not bend to. As to bis learning, we 
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need no better testimony of it than his promotion ny King 
James, who liad too much afl’cetation tliat way to prefer 
any one to such a station who liad not borne ^the rejMita- 
tion of a scholar; but there are other jiroofs his suffi¬ 
ciency in this, even for the high place lie held in the 
church. If he had some narrow notions in divinity, they 
were rather the faults of the age he had his education in, 
than his ; and the same imputation niaj- be laid on the best 
and most learned of the Reformers. His warmth against 
Popery became the office of a Protestant bishoji; though 
even towards Pajiists there is a remarkable instance of his 
mildness and charity, which shewed that his zeal against 
their |)crsons vtent no farther than the safetj- of the state 
required'. His parts seem to have been strong and mas¬ 
terly", his preaching grave and eloquent, and his style etjual 
to any of that time. He was eminent for piety and a care 
for the poor; and his hospitality fullv atiswered the injunc¬ 
tion king James laid on him, which w'as, to carry his house 
nobly, and live like an archbishop. He had tio thoughts 
of heaping up riches; what he did save was laid out bj" him 
in the erecting and endowing of an handsome Hospital for 
dt'cayed tradesmen and the w'idows of such, in the town of 
Guildford, in the county of Surrey, where he was born and 
had his first education ; and here I cannot omit taking no¬ 
tice that the body of statutes drawn by' himself for the go¬ 
vernment of that house, is one of the most judicious works 
of thht kind 1 ever saw, and under which for near one hun¬ 
dred years that hospital has maintained the l>est credit of 
any that 1 know in England. He was void of all pomp and 
ostentation, and thought the nearer the church and church¬ 
men came to the simplicity of the first Christians, the better 
w'ould the true ends of religion be served; and that the 
purity of the heart was to be preferred to, and ought ra¬ 
ther to be the care of a spiritual governor, than the devo- 
-tion of the hands only. If under this notion some nicetie.s 
in discipline were given up to goodness of life, and when 
the peace of the ehurch as well as of the kingdom was pre- 
servedrby it, ’twas surely no ill piece of prudence, nor is 
his memory therefore deserving of those slanders it has 
undergone upon that account. It is easy to see that much 
of this treatment has been owing to a belief in the ad¬ 
mirers and followers of archbishop Laud, that the reputa- 


1 Rushwortli’s Colicctioos, rol. 1. p. Ci."). 
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ticjii of the lattei' was increased by depreciating that of the 
former. They were inde* ** ed men of very different frames, and 
ilie’parts thej' took in the affairs both of cliun h and state 
as disagreejihg. In the church, moderation and ttie ways 
of peace guided the behaviour of the first, rigour and se¬ 
verity that of the last. In the state they severally carried 
the like principles and tempdr. The one made lire liberty 
of the people and tlie laws of the land the mensure of his 
actions; when the other, to speak softly of it, had the 
powtT of the prince and the exalting the prerogative only, 
for the foundation of his. They were indeed both of them 
men of courage and resolution ; but it was sedate and tern- 
perate in Abbot, passionate and unruly in Laud. It is not 
however to be denied that many rare and excellent virtues 
were [lossessed by the hitter; hut it must be owned too, 
he seems rather made for the hierarchy of another ermreh 
and to he the minister ol an arbitrary prince, and the 
other to have had the qualifications of a Protestant bisltop 
and the guardian of a free state 

As Heylin has insinuated something to the pre'judice of 
the archbishop’s liberality, it may be necessary to record, 
thtU, besides his noble l'outidatio;).al Guildford, he gave ->o 
the schools at Oxford out; hundred and fifty pounds. In 
1619, he bestowed a large sum of money on the library of 
Balliol college; he biiiil a conduit in tlie evty of Canter- 
luiry ; in 1624 he contributed to the founding of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, and discharged a debt of three hundred 
pounds owing from Balliol to Pembroke college. In lfo32 
he gave one hundred pounds to the library lif Univer¬ 
sity College, Oxford, and by will left large sums to cha¬ 
ritable purposes. 

His works are: 1. “ Quicstioiies Sex, totiilein pradec- 
tioiiibus in Scbola Theologica Oxonia-, pro forma babitis, 
discussai et disceptatie aimt' 15o7, in (juiluis e Sai ra ;scrip- 
tura & Patribus, qi,i 1 sraiuimdtiiu sti delinitnr.” Oxon. 
1.598, 4to, & Franefort, 1616, ilo, published by Abraham 
Scultetns. 2. “ Exposaion on the Pniphet, Joiudi, con¬ 
tained ill certaine Sermons, pro.u iiod in S. Manes Church 
ill Oxford,” lio, 1600. It appears by a postseripi to the 
reader, that tliese sermons or lectures were delivered on 
7'hursday s early in ttic morning, sometimes before day- 

* This chunu’U’r is July 10, William Rnsst) of IVlorton coll. Oxon. 

1723, aiul was fust in tiic Ciuikifunl, 1777,%&vo. 

** Life of archbishop Abbot,by Mr. 
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need no better testimony of it thap his promotion kfnq; 
James, who had too much aft'crtatioii that way to prefer 
any one to such a station who had not borne ^the reputa¬ 
tion of a scholar; but there are other proofs his suffi¬ 
ciency in this, even for the high place he held in the 
church. If he had some narrow notions in divinity, they 
were rather the faults of the atre he had his education in, 
thaiv his ; and the same imputation may be laid on the best 
and most learned of the lleformers. His warmth against 
Popery became the office of a Protestant bishop ; though 
even tttvvards Pa))ists there is a remarkable instance of his 
mildness and charitv, which shewed that his zeal against 
their persons went no fartlter than the safe!}’ of the state 
required His parts seem to have been strong and mas- 
terly^ his preaching grave and eloquent, and his style equal 
to any of that time. He was eminent for piety and a ctirc 
for the poor; and his hospitality fully answered the injunc¬ 
tion king James laid on him, which was, to carry bis house 
nobly, and live like an archbishop. He had no thoughts 
of heaping up riches ; what he did save was laid out by him 
in the erecting and endowing of an handsome Hospital for 
dt^cayed tradesmen and the wddows of such, in the town of 
Guihlford, in the county of Surrey, where he was born and 
had his first education ; and here T cannot omit taking no¬ 
tice that the body of statutes drawn by himself lor the go¬ 
vernment of that house, is one of the most judicious works 
of that kind I ever saw, and tinder which for near one hun¬ 
dred 5 -ears that hospital has maintaincti the best cretlit of 
an 5 - that I know in Kngland. He was void of all pomp and 
ostentation', and thought the nearer the church and church¬ 
men ciirne to the simplicity of the lirst Christians, the better 
would the true ends of religion be served; and that the 
purity- of the heart was to be preferred to, and ought ra¬ 
ther to be the care of a spiritual governor, than the devo- 
-tion of the hands only. If under this notion some niceties 
in discipline were given up to goodness of life, and when 
the jteace of %he church as well as of the kingdom was pre¬ 
served* by it, ’twas surely no ill piece of jirudence, nor is 
his memory therefore deserving of those slanders it has 
undergone upon that account. It is easy to see that much 
of this treatment has been owing to a belief in the ad¬ 
mirers and followers of archbishop Laud, that the reputa- 


t Kuihworlli’s Collections, »ol. 1. p. Ci.'l. 
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ti<Tn of the latter was increased by depreciating that of the 
former. They were inde*ed men of very ditferent frames, and 
ihe^jarts they took in the alfaiis both of chun h and state 
as disagree^g. In the church, moderation and ttie ways 
of peace guided the behaviour of the first, rigour and se¬ 
verity that of the last. In tlie state they severally carried 
the like principles and tempdr. The one ma:le the liberty 
of the people and the laws of the land the inea.snre of his 
actions; when the other, to speak softly of it, had the 
power of the prince and the exalting the prerogauve only, 
for the foundation of his. They were iiuh ed liotli of them 
men of courage and resolution ; but it was sedate and tem¬ 
perate in Abbot, passionate and unruly in Laud. It is not 
however to be denied that many rare and excellent virtues 
were possessed by ttie latter; but it niiist be owned too, 
be seems ratiier made for the hierarchy of another church 
and t.) be the minister ol an arbitrary prince, and the 
other to iiave bad the qualifications of a Protestant bishop 
and ilie guardian of a free state 

As Heyliti has insinuated something to the prejudice of 
the archbishop’s liberality, it may be necessary to record, 
that, besides his noble fouiidatio;i,at Guildford, he gave >0 
the schools at Oxford one hundred and fifty pounds. In 
1<)I9, he bestowed a large sum of money on tlie library of 
Balliol college; he built a conduit in tlie eriy of Canter¬ 
bury ; ill 1G24 be contributed to the founding of Pembroke 
college, Oxfo'-d, and discharged a debt of three hundred 
pounds owing from Balliol to Pembroke college. In 1692 
he gave one hundred pounds to the library bf L'niver- 
sity College, Oxford, and by will left large sums to cha¬ 
ritable purposes. 

llis works are ; 1. “ Quaistioncs Sex, totidem prariec- 
tionibii.-i in Sehola Thcologica Oxonia-, oro forma habiti.s, 
discnssjc et disceptata- anno I.kVT, in (jiiibus e Sacra Scrip- 
lura is. Patribns, qt.id staiuenduin sit delinitur.” Oxon. 
J ’jyS, 4lo, & Franefort, 1616, ito, published by Abraham 
Scultetns. 2. “ hlxposidon on ttie Piiqdiet, .loiiah, con¬ 
tained in cerlaine Sermons, pre.u lied in S. Manes Church 
in Oxfortl,” -ito, 1600. It appears by a postscript to tlie 
reader, iliut these sermons or lectures were delivered on 
7’linrsda^ s early in ttie morning, “ sometimes before day- 

^ Tills chanu’tcr is tiafed July 10, William Russt l of Morton coll. Oxon. 
172-'^, and uas fust f»riiUcd in tiu; UniUU'ord, 1777,%$vo. 

Life of arclibisho]) Abbot,” by Mr. 
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light,” from l5?4to 1599. I’liey were rcprinleil in 
and form the most popular of his works. 3. His “Answer 
to the questions of tlie Citizens of Lomlon in Jan. I'liOO, 
concerning Cheapside (h'oss,” not printed' iiintiJ 
4. “ The reasons which Dr. Hill hath brought for the up¬ 
holding of Papistry, unmasked and shewed to be very 
weak, &c.” Oxon. 4to. liiOi. Hill was a clergyman of 
the church of England, which he exchanged for that of 
Rome, and wrote his “ Quairon of Heasoiis” in vindication 
of liis conduct, printed at Antwerp, 4to. 1600. “A Pre¬ 
face to the examination of George Sproi,” &c. noticed 
before. 6. “ Sermon preached at W'cstmin.stcr, May 26, 
1608, at the funeral of Thomas earl of Dorset, late lord 
high treasurer of England, on Isai.'di xl. 6.’’ 4to. 1608. 
7. “Translation of a part of tlse New'I'estament,” with 
the rest of the Oxford diiine.s, 1611. 8. “Some memo¬ 

rials, touching the Nullity hetween the earl of Essex and 
his lady, pronounced Sept. 25, 1613, at Lambeth; and 
the difficulties endured in the same.” 'f’o thus is added 
“some observable tilings since Sejit. 25, 1613, when the 
sentence was gueii in the cause ol' the earl of Essex, con- 
tsiiued unto the day of the marriage, Dec. 26, 1613,” 
which appears also to have been penned by’ his grace, or 
by his direction ; and to it is annexed “ the speech in¬ 
tended to be spoken at l-amheih. Sept. 25, 1613, by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, &c.” 'I'liese were rcjirinted in 
one volume, 1719, 12mo, and the MS. in the arclihisliop’s 
hand was then said to he in the hands of an eminent l:iw- 
yer. 9. “A brief description of the whole World, 
wherein is particularly described all the monarchies, em¬ 
pires, and kingdoms of the same, with their academies,” 
&c. 4to. 16] 7; a work, of which there have been several 
editions. 10. “A short ajiology for archhishoji Abbot, 
toucliing the death of Peter Hawkins, dated Oct. 8, 1621.” 
11. “ 'Preatise of perpetual visibility and succession of the 
true Churcli in all ages,” I-otid. 4to. 1624 ; puhlislied with¬ 
out his nama; hut his arms, impaled with tljose of (,’anter- 
bury,. are put before it. 12. “A narrative contaitiing the 
true cause of his sequestration and disgrace at Court: in 
two parts, w'ritten at Ford in Kent,” 1627, printed in 
Rushworth’s Historical Collections, vol. 1. p. 438—461, 
and in the Annals of king Charles, p. 213—224. Bp. 
Hacket, in his life of Abp. Williams, p. 68, attests the au¬ 
thenticity of tins curious memorial. 13. “History of the 
Massacre in tl»e Valtoline,” printed in the third volume of 
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Kok’s Acts ami Monuments. 11. His “Judgment on 
bowing at the name of Jftsus,” Tlamhurgh, Svo. 1632. In 
1618, he and sir Henry Savile defrayed the expeiice of an 
edition of Madwardin’s “ Cause of God,” a work written 
ag-ainst the Velaeians*. 

ABBOT (Geohgj;), nephew of the preceding, and son 
of sir Maurice Abbot, tlie ai’chbishop’s youngest brotlier, 
was elected probationer fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
and admitted LL. B. 1630. He wrote; l.“The 
whole book of Job para|)hrased,” Lond. 4to. 1640. 
2. “ Vindiciir Sabhati, or an answer to two treatises of Mr. 
Brotid,” Lond. 1641, 4to. Broad was rector of Rend- 
eoiiibe in Gloucestershire; and wrote two treatises, one 
coiiccriiiiig the .Sabbatit or seventh day, and the other 
coiiceniing the Lord's day, or first day of the week; which 
tailing into Mr. Abbots hands in mannscript, he wrote an 
miswer to them, and ]>nblished the wliole under the above 
title. 3. “ Brief notes upon ihe whole book of Psalms,” 
4to, 1651. He married a slaugliter of col. Purefoy, of 
Caldeeoto-hall, M'arwickshire, whose house he gallantly 
detended, liy the help of the servants only*, against the 
attack of the princes Rupert and Maurice with eighteen 
troops ol horse. He die'.l Fch. 4, 1648, aged 44 years’. 

ABBOl' (MAtiiit !;, or Moititis), father of the above, 
and youngest brother of archbishop Abbot, yas bred up to 
trade, became an eminent inercliant in London, and had 
a considenible share in the direction of the affairs of the 
Last India Company, lie was one of the commissioners 
I'mployed in negociating a treaty with the Dutch East-In- 
dia Conipanr, 1)V wliidi tiie Molucca islands, and the 
commerce to them, were declared to be divided, two-thirds 
lo the Dutch Last India Company, and one-third to the 
English. I'his important treaty, whicii put an end to the 
long ami violent disputes between the English and Dutch 
East India conipanies, was concluded at London, July 7, 
16 ly, and ratified by tlie king on the sixteenth of the same 
inoiuli. In eonsequenec of this treaty, and in order to re¬ 
cover tlie goods of some Itnglish merchants, sir I^udley 
Digges and Mr. Abbot were sent over into Holland in the 
succeeding year, 1620, but with what success does not ap. 

’ Bioir. Brit.—Lc Novc.—Wood’s Athena.—.Aubrey’s Surrey.—Oodwin d# 
I’tiDsiilihus ap. Richardson.—Lloyd’s State Worihies.—Several lelttTsi, speecbof 
HI (lurliatneiir, &,c. are in the ctmtempovary historians and amiaiists. 

* Wood’ii Atia-nac, and Nichols’s Hut. uf Leicestershire,*vol> IV. p. 602, 
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pear. He was afterwards one of the farmers of the cus¬ 
toms, as appears from a cominissfon granted in 1623, to 
him and others, for administc^ring the oatlis to such per¬ 
sons, as should either desire to pass the seas from this 
kingdom, or to enter it from foreign countries.^ In 162 f, 
l;e was appointed one of the council for settling and cstu- 
h]is.'iing ilie colony of Virginia, with full jtowers for the 
government of that colony. On the actx'ssion of king 
diaries 1. he was the first jierson on whom the order of 
knighthood was conferred, and he was chosen to represent 
the city of London in the first jiarllament of that reign. 
In 1627 he servtd the olftce of .Sheriff, and in 1738 that of 
Lord IMrfvor. I'here are no other particulars extant con¬ 
cerning him, unless the date of his death, Jan. 10, 1640 *. 

ABBOT (Rom lix), eldest brother to the archbishop, 
was born also in the town of Guildford in 1560; educated 
by the same schoolmaster; and afterwards sent to Balliol 
college, Oxford, in 1575. in 1582 he took his degree of 
M. A. and soon became a celebrated preacher; to which 
talent he chiefly owed his preferment. Upon his first ser¬ 
mon at Worcester, he was chosen lecturer in that city, and 
sojin after rector of Ail .Saints in the same place. John 
Stanhope, estj. happening to hear him preacli at I'attl’s 
cross, was so jileased with him, that he immediately pre¬ 
sented him to the rich living of Bingham in Nottingham¬ 
shire. In 1594 he became no less eminent for his 
writings than he had been for his excellence in preaching. 
In 1597 he took his degree of 1). 1). In the beginning of 
king James’s reign he was apftointed chaplain in ordinary 
to his majesty ; who had such an opinion of him as a wri¬ 
ter, that iie ordered the doctor’s book “ De Antichristo” 
to be reprinted with his own commentary upon jiart of the 
Apocalypse. He had afso acquired much reputation for his 
writings against Dr. William Bishop, then a secular priest, 
but afterwards titular bishoji of Chalcedon. In 1609 he 
was elected master of Balliol college; which trust he dis¬ 
charged with the utmost care and assiduity, by his fre¬ 
quent lectures'to the scholars, by his continual presence at 
public exercises, and by promoting discipline in the so¬ 
ciety. In May 1610 the king nominated Dr. Abbot one of 
the fellows in the college of Chelsea, which had been 
lately founded for the encouragement and promotion of 


* Bioi'. Brit. 



^)ol«micaI divinity. In November 1610 he was made pre¬ 
bendary of Nunnanton ill the church of Southwell; and in 
161 ‘ 2 »liis majesty appointed him regius professor of divinity 
at Oxford; i« which station he acquired the character of a 
profound divine, though a more moderate Calvinist than 
either of his two predecessors in the divinity-cliair, Hol¬ 
land and Hirmphrey : for he .countenanced the sublapsa- 
rlan tenets concerning predestination. He was not, how- 
e\er, less an enemy to Dr. Laud than his brother; and in 
one of his sermons pointed at him so directly, that Laud 
inleiuled to have taken some public notice of it. 

i'he fame of Dr. Abbot’s leetiir||S became very great; 
and those wliicii he delivered upon the supremo p&wer of 
kioiis against Bellarmine and Suarez afforded the king so 
imieh salisi’aetion, that, when the sec of Salisbury became 
\aeaiit, he named him to that bishoprick ; and he was con¬ 
secrated by his own brother, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dec. 3, 1615. It would ap[)ear that he had enemies who 
would have deferred his promotion for various reasons. 
When he came to do homage, the king said, “ Abbot, I 
have had very much to do to make thee a bishop; but 1 
know no reason for j.t, unless it tvere because thou hast, 
written against one,” alluding to "Dr. Jiishop before-men¬ 
tioned. In his way to Salisbury, he took a solemn farewell 
of O.xford, and was accompanied for some miles by the 
beads of houses and other eminent scholars, who deeply 
iv gretted his departure. On his arrival at Salisbury he be- 
■'lonfd much atteniioii on his cathedral, which had been 
iiegiecied, and raised a cci’isiilerable subscription for re¬ 
pairs. He afterwards visited tiie whole of his diocese, and 
prea.died every .Sunday wiiile his health permitted, which 
^v;!^ not long, as the seoentary course he had pursued 
brought on the stone and gravel, vvhieh ended his pious 
and useful life, 'Jareh 2, 1617. He had enjoyed his 
bishoprick <mly two years and three months, and was in¬ 
terred ill the caihedral. He was twice married; the last 
time, which is said to have given offence to his brother the 
archhisliop, about half a year after his promotion tq the 
see. The lady, whose name seems to have escaped the 
researches of his biographers, was Bridget Clieynell, wi¬ 
dow, and mother of the famous Francis Cheynell. By his 
first wife he left one son, or more, and a daughter who was 
inarried to sir Nathaniel Brent, warden of Morton college. 
All his biographers concur in the excellence, bf his charac- 
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ter, his eminent piety, charity, and learning. One of them 
has attempted a parallel betweeli the two brothers, viz. 
that “ George was the more j>lansiblc preacher, Hobert 
the greater scholar; (.jeorgi? the :il)lcr slatcstnan, Hobert 
the ((eeper divine ; gravity did frown in George, and smile 
in Rolx-rt.” 

■A few pariU idars hitherto-unnoticed by hii.'biographers 
maj’ he gleaned from \'\ OvkI’s .Annals, published by Mr. 
Gutch. It ;ipj)ears tout in lat'f the corpur ilion of London 
requested tin; i\v ) muteraiiics to send liiem a list of per¬ 
sons properly qeaiiliial for the profess .rsliips oi Giesham 
colli'ge, just founded, ([pn this occasion I\lr. Ahb.ot, dien 
iV'J.A. o'f Balliol college, w: s chose n with tinee otliers, hut 
the cK'ciion idtimately fell upon a gentleman of Cam¬ 
bridge.— In to 12, Dr. .loan llowson, one ol thecammsof 
Christchurch, preaching at St. hhiry’s, refueled on the 
annotations to the Geiieta translation of the liihle, “as 
guilty of misrepresenting the dnie.ity of (’luisi aiid his 
Messiahsliip.’’ Lor this tie was td'tinwards suspended, or 
forced to recant, by J)r. Abbot, then jao-viccchancellor. 
Wood thinks this the mo.e Itmd, hec.n.ise kitig daa.i-s had 
been known to censure ti;e partitdityvof these aimotatioiis. 
—While kiiig’s professor ol' Divinity, he had neither tlie 
eanonry of C’iirist elnirch, nor the rcetory of Kwelme 
usually annexed ; and his oidy pr-dits w\ re same fees I'roui 
those who performe;! exc'rcises in divinity, aiui a salary of 
forty pounds a-year jiitid by tlie dean atu! ctitions of Christ 
church.— lu .li.-like to l.au.l, :is already nolieed, he shared 
amply with his brother ; hut W'ood’s ticcoiint ol the seniiou 
he preacjied against him is more partieuiar thtin i.iat in the 
Biogvaphia, and throws some light oti the e<,!itroA crsics as 
well as the manners of the limes. “ On .Slirove Sunday 
towards the latter end of this yettr (Ibl 1), it htqipened tliat 
Dr. I.aud preached at St. ]M;irv'’s, and in liis sermon in¬ 
sisted on some jioints which m gin indin'crently he imputed 
cither to Popery or Arminiaiiism (as about this time they 
began to ca[l it), tliougb in themselves they were by some 
thought to he no other than the true ilottrines of the 
Church of England. And ha\ing'occasion in that sermon 
to touch upon the Preshyterians anil their proceedings, he 
used some words to this effect, viz ‘ that the Preshyte- 
rians were as bad as the Papists.’ Which being directly 
contrary to the judgment and opinion of Dr. Robert Abbot, 
the king’s professor of Divinity, arid knowing how iiuicli 
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Dr. Land had been distasted by his brother when he lived 
in yxford, conceived he could not better satisfy himself 
and oblige, his brother, now archbishop of Canterbury, 
tlian by exposing him (on the next occasion) both to shame 
and censure, which he did accordingly. For preaching at 
St. Peter’s jn the East upon paster-day (16 IS) in the after¬ 
noon, in the turn of the vicechancellor, he pointed at him 
so directly, that none of the auditors were so ignorant as 
not to know at whom he aimed. Dr. Laud, being not 
present at the first preaching of the sermon, was by his 
friends persuaded to shew himself at St. Mary’s the Sunday 
after, when it should come to be' repeated (according to 
the ancient custom in this university); to whose persuasions 
giving an unwilling consent, he heard himself sufficiently 
abused for almost an hour together, and that so palpably 
and grossly, that he was pointed to as he sate.” It ap¬ 
pears that Laud consulted his patron. Dr. Neal, bishop of 
Lincoln, who probably dissuaded him from taking any no¬ 
tice of the matter, as we do not find that he wrote any 
answer, or vindication. 

Bishop Abbot’s works are: 1. “The mirror of Popish 
Subtleties,” Lond. 4to, 1594. “ The exaltation of the 

kingdom and priesthood of Christ,” sermons on the first 
seven verses of the 110th Psalm, 4to, Lond. ISOl. 3. “ An- 
tichristi demonstratio, contra fabulas Pontificias, et in- 
eptain Rob. Bellarmini de Antichristo disputationem,” 
Lond. 4to, 1C03, 8 vo, 160S, a work much commended by 
Scaliger. 4. “ Defence of the reformed Catliolic of Mr. 
W. Perkins, against the bastard counter-Catholic of Dr. 
William Bishop, seminary priest,” in three parts, 4to, 
1606, 1607, 1609. 5. “The Old Way; a sermon at St. 

Mary’s, Oxon.” 4to, Lond. 1610. This was translated into 
Latin by 7'homas Drax. 6. “ The true ancient Roman 
Catholic; being an apology against Dr. Bishop’s reproof 
of the defence of the reformed Catholic,” 4to, 1611. This 
work was dedicated to prince Henry, who returned the 
author thanks in a letter written with his own'hand; a cir¬ 
cumstance which seems to have escaped Dr. Birch in his 
life of that prince. 7. Antilogia; adversus apologiam 
Andrea: Eudaemon-Johannis, Jesuitre, pro Henrico Gar- 
netto Jesuita proditore;” Lond. 4to. 1613. Tlie true 
name of the apologist was Isaac Casaubon. 8. “ De gratia 
et perseverantia Sanctorum, Exercitationes»habitse in Aca- 
demisB Oxon.” Lond. 4to, 1618; Franefort, 8vo, 1613 . 
VoL. J, D 
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9. “ In RiorLT(li Thomsoni Angli+Bclgici dialril).am, de 
amissioiie et interccssione jiistificatioiiis et gratia-, animnd- 
versio brevis.” Lond. 4to, 16IS. Tlunnson was a Dutch¬ 
man, born of English parents, and educated at Clarchall, 
Cambridge. Our author iini.slied tliis book on the la.st day 
of his life, and it was published by his brother the arch- 
bisliop and Dr. Kcatley his cha]>lain. 10. “ Dc Snprema 
Potestate Regia, exercitaiiones habiuc in Academia Ox- 
oniensi, contra Rob. Bellarminum et Franciscum Suarez,” 
Lond. 4to, 1619, also a posthumous jmblication. He left 
behind him various sermons in manuscriirt, lectures on St. 
Matthext, and connnentaries on some )>arts of the Old and 
New Testament, particularly a commentary in Latin upon 
the whole epistle to the Homan.s, in four folio voluniesj 
which was given to the Bodleian library by Dr. Edward 
Corbet, rector of Haseley in Oxfordshire, his grandson by 
his only daughter the wife of sir Nathaniel Brent'. 

ABBOT (Robkut), a clergyman of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, but whether belonging to the archbishop’s family is 
uncertain, was originally of the university of Caunbridge, 
i^nd was incorporated master of arts of Oxford, duly 
14, 1G07. He was afterwards vicar of Cranbrooke in 
Kent, and minister of Sonthwick in Hampshire. When 
F.phraim Udall, the lawful rector of St. Augustine’s, W’at- 
ling-street, w^as se<piestered by authority of the House of 
Commons in 1643, the living was given to Mr. Abbot, 
whicli he enjoyed until his death, at a very advanced age, 
in 1653. He published “ Four Sermons,” 8vo, Lond. 1639, 
dedicated to Curie, bishop of Winchester, who had been 
his patron ; and some other single sermons, a suiall cate¬ 
chism, &c. 

There was about the same time a Robert Abbot of Hat¬ 
field, mentioned by Dr. Pulteney, as a learned preacher, 
and an excellent and diligent herbalist, who assisted the 
celebrated Johnson in his works'*. 

ABBT (Thomas), a German w'riter of high character, 
was born NoV. 25, 1738, at L'lm, where be received his edu¬ 
cation, and in 1751 produced his first dissertation, undei 
the title of “ Histeria vitae magistra,” in which he main- 

• Biog. Biil.—Clarjce’s Hcclesiaslical History, p. 444.—Lupton’s Modem 
viTmes, p. ail. —Fuller’s Worthies, and Abel Redivivus.—Athen. Oxon. 1. d.-JO. 
'^35,—^Slrype’s Whitgift, 426.—Featley’s Life of him.—Wood’s Annals, vol. II. 

> Wood’s Fasti, vol. I. It?.— Malcolm’s History of London<—Pvtltency’s 
31i etches. 
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tained two theses, the one on burning mirrors, the other on 
the miracle of the dialhf Ahaz. In 1756, he went to the 
university of Halle, where he was invited by professor 
Baumgarteil to live in his house. Here he published a 
thesis “ De Extasi,” and studied chiefly philosophy and 
the mathematics; and from 1758, when he received the 
degree of M.A. he confined himsplf to these, giving* up 
divinity, to which he had been originally destined. In 
1760, he was appointed professor-extraordinary of philoso- 
])hy in the university of Franefort-on-the-Oder, and in the 
midst of the war which then raged, inspirited his fellow- 
citizens by a work on “ Dying for our Country.” In the 
following year, he passed six months at Berlin,‘and left 
that city to fill the mathematical chair in the university of 
llinteln, in Westphalia; but, becoming tired of an acade¬ 
mical life, began to study law, as an introduction to-some 
civil employment. In 1763, he travelled through the 
south of Germany, Switzerland, and part of France ; and, 
on his return to llinteln, at the end of that year, published 
his work “On Merit,” which was re-printed thrice in that 
place, and obtained him much reputation. In 1765, the 
reigning prince of Schaumburg Lippe bestowed on h^ 
the office of counsellor of the pourt, regency, and consistory 
of Buckeburgh; but he did not long enjoy the friendship 
of this nobleman, or his promotion, as he died Nov. 27, 
1766, when only in his twenty-eighth year. The prince 
caused him to be interred, with great pomp, in his private 
chapel, and honoured his tomb by an affecting epitaph 
from his own pen. Abbt was highly esteemed by his con¬ 
temporaries, who seem agreed that, if his life had been 
sj)ared, he would have ranked among the first German 
writers. He contributed much to restore the purity of the 
language, which had become debased before his time, as 
the Germans, discouraged by the disastrous thirty years 
war, had written very little, unless in French or Latin. 

Besides what we have mentioned, Abbt wrote a great 
number of works in German or Latin. His first publica¬ 
tions were theological in 1757, he wrote oh “ the Burial 
of Moses,” Halle, 4to, which, contrary to the usual opi-, 
nion, he contended was performed by men. In 1758, he 
published a thesis, to prove that the “ Confusion of Tongues 
at Babel was not a punishment,” Halle, 4to; and another 
on the “ Search of Truth,” Halle, 1759, 4to. These ap¬ 
pear to have been the efforts of a young ahthor endeavour- 
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ing to establish a reputation on paradox. After he had 
begun to study philosophy, he published a thesis on the 
proper manner of studying that science, Halle, 1760, Ito. 
His “Treatise on the influence of the Beautiful on 
Science,” Rinteln, 1762, 4to, was intended as an introduc¬ 
tion to his lectures on tlie belles-lettres. He next pub¬ 
lished a “ Prograninna on the difliculty of measuring the 
Human Faculties,” Hintcln, 1763, 4to; and a “Consola¬ 
tory Epistle to Dr. Schwartz,” 1763, 8vo. His work en¬ 
titled “Recherches sur los Sentiments Moraux, tra- 
duites de I’Allemand de M. Moses Mendelsohn,” 1763, 
12 mo, was the only book he wrote in French. He wrote 
also a *Lifc of his old friend professor Baumgarten,” 
1765, Halle, 4to, which was re-printed in the Rinteln 
Literary Journal. An anonymous work, which has the 
date ‘of Hamburgh 1766, 8vo, but was really printed at 
Berlin, the subject, the “ folly of persecution among Pro¬ 
testants,” is ascribed to him. “Reflections on a plan of 
Study for 5 'oung men of rank,” was written by him in 1759, 
but not printed till after his death, in 1767; and re¬ 
printed at Berlin 1780. He had begun an universal his- 
tor}', a fragment of ^rhicli was published by Miller, at 
Halle, 1767, 8vo. After his,death, tin; count de la Lippe 
published a translatioti of the Catiline cotispiracy from 
Sallust, writte,'! by Abbt, and esteemed otie of his best 
productions, Stadthagen, 1767, 8vo; but it must not be 
confounded with a translatioti of the same author published 
at Lemgow, 1772, under his name. His reputation was 
such, that there have appeared two surreptitious editions 
of his works, at Retillingeu iti 1782, and at Frankfort in 
1783 ; but the genuine edition is that of Nicolai, 6 vols. 
Stetin and Berlin, in 1768, 1781, and 1790, which con¬ 
tains many pieces not before printed. His correspondence 
with Blum, Cause, Gleim, Klotz, Moses Mendelsohn, 
Nicolai, and others, contained in this edition, was re¬ 
printed by itself at Berlin and Stetin in 1782, 8vo. Be¬ 
sides these, tjiere arc several papers, on various subjects, 
written by Abbt, in the German lil^rary journals, particu- 
iarly that conducted by Lessing and Moses Mendelsohn. 
Abbt’s life was written by Frederic Nicolai, and published 
at Berlin 1767, 4to.' 

"ABDIAS, a name admitted into various biographical 
CQiil*ctions, without much propriety. It has usually been 

1 Biographie Universelle, 1811. 
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said that Abdias was art* impostor, who pretended that he 
ha^ seen onr Saviour, that he was one of the s,eventy-two 
disciples, hjid been an eye-witness of the lives and martyr¬ 
dom of several »)f the apostles, and had followed St. Simon 
and St. .lude into Persia, where he was made the first 
bishop of Babylon. Prom .what he saw, he compiled a 
work entitled “ Ilistoria certaminis Apostolici.” This 
work Wolfgang Lazius, a physician of Vienna, and histo¬ 
riographer to the emperor Perdinand I. (hereafter noticed) 
found in manuscript in a cave of Carinthia, and believing 
it to be genuine, originally written in Hebrew, translated 
into Greek by one p]uropius, a disciple of Abdias, and 
into Latin by Africanus, published it at Basil in 1551, 
alter which it was several times reprinted, but, on examin¬ 
ation both by Papist and Protestant writers, was soon dis¬ 
covered to be a gross imposture, from the many ana¬ 
chronisms which occur. Melancthon, who saw it in ma¬ 
nuscript, was one of the first to detect it; and the greater 
part of the learned men in Europe, at tlie time of publica¬ 
tion, were of opinion that Abdias was a fictitious person¬ 
age, and that it was neither written in Hebrew, nor trans¬ 
lated into Greek or Latin: Fabficius has proved from in¬ 
ternal evidence that it was first written in Latin, but that 
the author borrowed from various ancient memoirs, which 
were originally in Greek. As to the age of the writer, 
some have placed him in the fifth and some in the sixth 
century, or later. The object of the work is to recom¬ 
mend chastity and celibacy ’. 

ABDOLLATIPH, an eminent Persian historian and 
philosopher, was born at Bagdad, in the 557th year of 
the Hegira, or the 1161st of the Christian asra. Having 
been educated with the greatest care by his father, who 
was himself a man of learning, and resided in a capital 
which abounded with the best opportunities of instruction, 
he distinguished himself by an early proficiency’, not only 
in rhetoric, history, and poetry, hut also in tiie more se¬ 
vere studies of Mahommedan theology’. To the acquisition 
of medical knowledge he applied with peculiar diligence ; 
and it was chiefly with this view that he left Bagdad, in his 
28th year, in order to visit other countries. At Mosul, in 
Mesopotamia, whither he first directed his course, he found 
the attention of the students entirely confined to the cbe- 

• 
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mistry of that day, with which he was already siifficientiy 
acquainted. He therefore removed to Damascus, wljcrc 
the grammarian A1 Kindi then enjoyed the hig'tesi reputa¬ 
tion ; and with him Abdollaliph is said to liavc engaged in 
a controversy on some subjects of grammar and pliilology, 
which was ably conducted on .both sides, but terminated in» 
favour of our author. 

At this time Egypt had yielded to the arms of Saladin, 
who was mai'ching against Palestine for the purpose of 
wresting that country from the hands of the Christians; 
yet towards Egypt Abdollaliph was irresistibly impelled 
by that literary curiosity which so strongly marked his cha¬ 
racter. I’he defeat, however, of the Saracens by the 
English king Richard, had plunged the Sultan into melan¬ 
choly, and prevented our traveller from being admitted 
into his presence; but the favours which he received 
evinced the munificence of Saladin, and he ])ursued his 
purpose, visiting Cairo, where his talents procured him a 
welcome reception. From this he withdrew, in order to 
present himself before the Sultan, who, having concluded 
q, truce with the Franks, then resided in Jerusalem. Here 
he was received by Sdladin with every expression of 
esteem, and Saladin granted him a liberal |)cnsiou, which 
was increased by his sou and successor, till the unnatural 
ambition of h'is uncle forced him from the throne of Egypt 
and of Syria; and thus our tiaveller was comjjcllcd to re¬ 
sort again to Damascus, after a short abode at Jerusalem : 
where his oral lectures, and his written treatises, were 
equally the objects of general admiration. At Damascus 
he distinguished himself cliiefly by his medical skill and 
knowledge ; but nothing could detain him from travelling 
in pursuit of higher improvement, and on this account, he 
left Damascus, and after having visited Aleppo, resided 
several years in Greece. With the same view he travelled 
through Syria, Armenia, and Asia Minor, still adding to 
the number of his works, many of which he dedicated to 
the princes whose courts he visited. After this, sentiiueiits 
of devotion induced him to undertake a pilgrimage to 
Mecca; but he first determined to pay a visit to his native 
country, and had scarcely^ reached Bagdad, when he was 
leuddenly attacked by a distemper, of which he died, A. D. 
-1223, in the C3d year of his age. 

Of one hundred and fifty treatises, on various subjects 
of medicine, natural philosophy, and polite literature, which 
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ha^ e been ascribed to Abdollatipb, one only is to be found 
in the libraries of EurBpe. It is entitled “ Al-kital Al- 
sagir,” or his “ Little Book,” being an abridgment of a 
larger history" of Egypt. Of this compendium, one manu¬ 
script onl}’ has yet been discovered by the industry of Eu¬ 
ropean scholars, and is nov/ in the Bodleian library. An 
edition of it w'as ]5ublished in ISOO, by professor Whitq of 
Oxford (from whose preface the above particulars have 
been taken), enriched vvith valuable notes, and a translation 
into Latin. A very learned account and criticisin on this 
work ajtpeared in the Monthly Review for Ajtril 1802. 

ABEILLE (Gaspab) was born at Riez in Provence, in 
1648. He removed to Paris early in life, where he was 
much admired for the brilliancy of his wit. The niare- 
chal de Luxembourg took notice of him, and gave him 
the title of his secretary; and the poet followed the.hero 
in his campaigns. The marshal gave him bis confi¬ 
dence during his life, and at bis death recommended him 
to his heirs as an estimable niap. The prince of Conti and 
tlie duke de Vendome vouchsafed him their familiarity, and 
found groat pleasure in his lively and animated conv’ersa- 
tion. Tl)e witticisms which would have been common, in 
the mouth of any other man, wert^ rendered striking in him 
by the turn he gave tliem, and by the grimaces with which 
he accompanied them. A countenance remarkably ugly 
and full of wrinkles, which he managed at pleasure, stood 
him instead of a variety of masks. Whenever he read a 
tale or a comedy, he made a ludicrous use of this move- 
able jthysiognomy for distinguishing the personages of the 
j)icce he was reciting. 'I'he abbe Aheille enjoyed a priory, 
and a jjlace in the French academy. We have of him 
some odes, some e|)istles, several tragedies, one comedy, 
and two operas. A certain prince observed of his tragedy 
of Cato, that, if Cato of Utica should return from the 
grave, he woidd be only the Cato of the abbe Aheille. 
He understood well enough what was necessary to the for¬ 
mation of a good poet: but he was not one himself. His 
style is feeble, low, and languid. In his versification he 
discovers none of that dignity he had in his character. He 
died at Paris, the 21st of May, 1718. A French critic, 
Bpeakuig of the two tragedies, Solynian and Hercules, 
written by Jean Juvenon de la Thuillerie, says, the reader 
will be able to judge of their merit, when he is iufunned 
that they were attributed to the Abbe Abeille'. 


» Diet. Hist. isnj. 
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ABEILLE (SciPio), brother of the preceding, was also 
born at Riez, and became a surge&ii and medical writer of 
considerable eminence. His publications are: 1. “ His- 
toire des Os,” Paris, 1685, J2mo. 2. “ Traifd des plaies 
d’Arquebusades,” Paris, 1696, l2mo. 3. “ Le parfait 
Chirurgien d’armde,” 1696, 12mo, reckoned his most use¬ 
ful ^work. He wrote also some poetry. He fHcd Nov. 9, 
1697, leaving a son who wrote two unsuccessful dramas'. 

ABEILLE (Louis PauiJ was born at Toulouse, June 2, 
1719 ; and died at Paris, July 28, 1 807. He was formerly 
inspector general of the manufactures of France, and se¬ 
cretary to the council of trade. He wrote: 1. “Corps 
d’obsert^ations de la Societe d’Agriculture, de Commerce, 
et des Arts, etablie par les Etats de Bretagne,” Rennes, 
1761, 8vo. “ Principes sur la libertd du Commerce des 
Grains,” Paris, 1768, Svo. He also publishetl “Obser¬ 
vations sur I’Histoire Naturelle de Buffon,” written by M. 
Malesherbes, with a preface and notes, Paris, 1796, 2 
vols. 8vo“. 

ABEL (Gaspar), a native of Halherstadt, and an emi¬ 
nent historian of the last century, born at Hindenburg in 
1,676, published in 1710(the history of Prussia and Bran¬ 
denburg, “ Preussische und Braudisburgische Staats-His- 
torie,” Leipsic, Svo; in 1714, some I'avouritc satires; and, 
in 1715, a wqrk of far more utility and importance, “ His- 
toria Mouarchiarum orbis antiqiii,” Leipsic, Svo; a Greek 
Archaeology, 1738 ; and a translation of Boileau. He died 
at Westdorf in 1763®. 

ABEL (Fredeuick Gottpried), a physician, assessor 
of the College of Physicians, and member of the Lite¬ 
rary Society at Halherstadt, the son of the preceding Gas- 
par, was born July 8, 1714. In 1731, he commenced his 
theological studies at Halherstadt, under the celebrated 
Mosheim, and a year after removed to Halle, where he 
attended the lectures of Wolfe and Baumgarten, and often 
preached with mucli applause. In a few j'ears, however, 
he gave up his theological pursuits, studied medicine, and 
in 17^4 was admitted to the degree of doctor at Konigs- 
berg. On his return to Halherstadt, he practised as a phy¬ 
sician above half a century, and died Nov. 23, 1794. He 
is said to have been uncommonly successful in practice, 
yet had very little faith in medicine, and always prescribedi 
such remedies as were cheap and common. Probity, mo¬ 
desty, and hufnanity, were the most striking features in 

* Diet Hitt. 1810. • Ibid. ® Saxii OiiumaiU.—BiograpUe Uuivertelle, 1811. 
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hi» character. While studying medicine at Halle, he did 
not neglect polite literature. He made some poetical trans> 
latidns, particularly one of Juvenal into German, which he 
published iif 1788'. 

ABEL (Charles Frederick), an eminent musician, was 
a native of Germany, and a disciple of Sebastian Bach. 
Huring nearly ten years he vras in the band of the electoral 
king ol Poland at Dresden; but the calamities of war hav¬ 
ing reduced that court to a close a'conomy, he left Dres¬ 
den in 1758, with only three dollars in his pocket, and 
proceeded to the next little German capital, where his 
talents procured a temporary supply. In 1739 he made 
his way to England, where he soon obtained notice and 
reward. Me was first patronized by the duke of York: 
and on the formation of her present majesty’s band, was 
appointed chamber-musician to her majesty, with a salary 
of oE.200 per annum. In 1763, in conjunction with John 
Christian Bach, he established a weekly concert by .sub¬ 
scription, which was well supported; and he had as many 
private pii[)ils as he chose to teach. Abel performed on 
several insiruments; but that to which he chiefly attached 
himself was the viol da gamba, an instrument growing out 
of fashion, and now very little used. His hand was that of 
a perfect master. 

Dr. Burney gives the following character ^f his composi¬ 
tions and performance. “ His compositions were easy and 
elegantly simple ; for he used to say, ‘ 1 do not choose to 
be always struggling with difficulties, and playing with all 
my might. 1 make my pieces difficult whenever I please, 
according to my disposition, and that of my audience.’ Yet 
in nothing was he so superior to himself, and to other musi¬ 
cians, as in writing and playing an adagio ; in which the most 
pleasing, yet learned modulation, the richest harmony, 
and the most elegant atid polished melody, were all ex¬ 
pressed with such feeling, taste, and science, that no musical 
production or performance with which I was then acquainted, 
seemed to approach nearer perfection. The knowledge 
Abel had acquired in Germany in every part of pmsic^l 
science, rendered him the umpire of ail musical controver¬ 
sies, and caused him tu be consulted in all difficult points. 
His concertos and other pieces were very popular, and 
were frequently played on public occasions. The taste and 
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science of Abel were rather greater than his invention, 
that some of his later prodnctions,i compared with those of 
younger comjiosers, appeared somewhat languid and mo¬ 
notonous. Yet he preserved a high reputation in the pro¬ 
fession till his death.” 

Abel was a man who well knew the world, and kept on 
tolerable terms with societ y, though a natural-irascibility, 
and disposition to say strong things, sometimes rendered 
him overbearing- and insolent in company. His greatest 
failing was a love of tiu; bottle, in which he indulged to a 
degree that probably shortened his life. He died in Lon¬ 
don, dune 20 , i7'S7'. 

ABKl (TuoM.ts). .'^cc ABLE. 

ABE.LA (John Fit tNcis), the historian of Malta; born 
in that ilsand about the end of the sixteenth century-, de¬ 
scended from an illustrious family, which became extinct 
on his death. He entered of the order of the knights of 
Jerustdem, and distinguished himself so as to attain, before 
1622, the title of vice-chancellor, and, at last, that of com¬ 
mander. He is principally known by a very rare and curi¬ 
ous work, entitled, “ Malta illustrata, owero della descri- 
jtione di Malta, con le sue antiehita, ed altre notizie,” 
jTJ^Jta, 1647, fol. In this volume the author has displayed 
great learning, and has accumulated a fund of information 
on every part of the history of liis coulltr^^ It is divided 
into four boolet, com]n-ehending the topography and actuiil 
state of the island of Malta, its aiuient history, churches, 
convents, and an account of the grand masters, and most 
distinguished families and individuals. A few particulars 
of his life are incidentally noticed, by' which it appears that 
he had travelled over the greatest part of Kiirope, in tpiest 
of antient books and remains of anti<ptity, and corre¬ 
sponded with the most eminent scholars of his tiuu!, as 
Gualted, Ilolstei*, and Pciresc. T'liis history, which lie 
wrote when considerably pdvanced in life, was trans¬ 
lated into Latin jy John Anthony Seiner, with a short pre¬ 
face, first puhli-.hed separately, and afterwards, in 1725, 
printed in the l>th volume of Gra-vius’ “Thesaurus anti- 
quitatum et hisUiarum Sicilim.” Burmann, in liis preface 
to the 11th volume of that Thesaurus, blames Abela for 
admitting some tibulous traditions; but adds, that this 
little defect is more ban compensated by his great learning 

• J Burney’s Hist, of Mijc, vol. IV. 
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ABELARD, ABAIL^RD, or ABEILARD (Peter), 
the |on of Berenger, ot noble descent, was born at Pa¬ 
lais, near Nantes, in Bretagne, in 1079. Such was the 
state of learning at that time, that he had no other field 
for the exercise of his talents, which w'ere exceedingly 
promising, than the scholastic philosophy, of which he 
afterwards became one of (he most celebrated masters. 
After the usual grammatical preparation, he was placed 
under the tuition of Rosceline, an eminent metaphysician, 
and the founder of the sect of the Nominalists. By his in¬ 
structions, before the age of sixteen, he acquired consi¬ 
derable knowledge, accompanied with a subtlety of thought 
and fluency of speech, which throughout life gave him 
great atlvantage in his scholastic contests. His avidity to 
learn, however, soon induced him to leave the preceptor 
of his early days, and to visit the schools of several neigh¬ 
bouring provinces. In his 20th year, he fixed his 
residence in the university of Paris, at that time the first 
seat of learning in Europe. His master there was Williani 
de Champeaux, an eminent philosopher, and skilful in the 
dialec tic art. At first be was submissive and humbly atten¬ 
tive to tie (fliampeaux, who repajd his assiduity by the iiv 
timacy of friendship; but the scholar soon began to con¬ 
tradict the opinions of the master, and obtained some vic¬ 
tories in contending with him, which so hurf the superior 
feelings of the one, and inflamed the vanity of the other, 
that a scjiaration became unavoidable; and Abelard, con¬ 
fident in his powers, opened a public school of his own, at 
the age of 22, at Melnn, a town about ten leagues from 
Paris, and occasionally the residence of the court. 

While Abelard confesses the ambition which induced 
him to take this step, it must at the same time be allowed 
that he had not overrated the qualifications he could bring 
into this new office. Notwithstanding every kind of obstacle 
which the jealous de Champeaux contrived to throw in his 
way, his school was no sooner opened than it was attended 
l)y crowded and admiring auditories; and, js this farther 
advanced his fame, he determined to remove his school to 
Corbeil, near Paris, where he could maintain an opea 
contest with his old rival. This was accordingly executed; 
the disputations were frequent and animated ; Abelard 
proved victorious, and de Champeaux was compelled to 
retire with considerable loss of popular reputation. After 
an absence of two years spent in his native country for the 
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recovery of his health, which had |)een impaired by the in- 
tcnseness of his studious preparations, and the veherngnee 
and agitation incident to such disputes, Abelard found, 
on his return to Corbeil, that de Champeaux had taken the 
monastic habit among the regular canons in the convent of 
St. Victor, but that he still taught rhetoric and logic, and 
hcKl public disputations in thbology. On this he immedi- 
atob' renewed his contests, and with such success, that the 
.scholars of his antagonist came over in crowds to him, and 
even the new prol’essor, who had taken the former school 
of de Champeaux, voluntarily surrendered the chair to our 
young jiliiloso])her, and even requested to be enrolled 
among his disciples. De Champeaux, irritated at a mor- 
titication so public and so decisive, employed his interest 
to obtain the appointment of a new professor, and to drive 
Abeliird back to Mclun. JMeans like these, however, even 
in an age not remarkable for liberality, were not likely to 
serve de Champeaux’s cause; and the consecpiettce was, 
that even his friends were ashamed of his conduct, and he 
was under the necessity of retiring from the convent into 
the country. Abelard then returned to Paris, took a new 
s^ration at the abbey on .Mount Genevieve, and soon at¬ 
tracted to his school the pupils of the new professor. De 
Champeaux, returning to his monastery, made another 
feeble attempt, which ended in another victory on the 
part of his rival, but being soon after made bishop of Cha¬ 
lons, a termination was put to their contests. 

Abelard now determined to quit the study and profession 
of philosophy, vi'liich he appears to have pursued, at least 
in a great measure, out of opposition to the fame of his 
old master, and turned his thoughts to theology. Accord¬ 
ingly, leaving his school at St. Genevieve, he removed to 
Laon, to become a scholar of Anselm ; but his expectations 
from this celebrated master seem to have been disap¬ 
pointed, as he sjieaks of his abilities very slightingly. This 
probably roused hi.? early ambition to excel his teachers; 
for, on a chi^lenge being given him by some of Anselm’s 
scholars, to explain the beginning of the prophecy of Eze¬ 
kiel, he next morning performed this in such a manner as 
to excite the highest admiration. At the request of his 
audience, be continued for several successive days his lec¬ 
tures on that prophecy, until Anselm prohibited him, lest 
so young a lecturer might fall into mistakes, which would 
bring discredit upon bis master. Abelard thought proper 
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to dbey the prohibition, ^ut could not so easily relinquish 
the new path to fame which he had so favourably opened, 
and went immediately to Paris, where he repeated these 
lectures on V.zekiel. His auditors were delighted, his 
school was crowded with scholars; and from this time he 
united in his lectures the sciences of theology and, philo¬ 
sophy, vvith so much reputation, that multitudes repaired 
to him, not only from various parts of France, but from 
Spam, Italy, Germanv, Flanders, and Great Britain. 

An incident now occurred in his life, which has given him 
more popular renown than his abilities as a philosopher, a 
theologian, or a writer, could have conferred, but, which 
has thrown a melancholy shade on his moral character. 
About this time, there was resident in Paris, Heloise, the 
niece of Fulbert, one of the canons of the cathedral church, 
a lady about eighteen years of age, of great personal 
beauty, and highly celebrated for her literary attainments. 
Abelard, who was now at the sober age of 40, conceived 
an illicit passion for this young lady, flattering himself 
that his personal attractions were yet irresistible. P’ulbert, 
who thought himself honoured hy the visits of so eminent 
a scholar and phiiosopheT, while .he had any reason to* 
place them to his own account, welcomed him to his house, 
as a learned friend whose conversation might be instruc¬ 
tive to his nitsce, and was therefore easily prevailed upon, 
by a handsome payment which Abelard otfered for his 
board, to admit him into his family as an inmate. ^Vhen 
this was concluded upon, as he apprehended no danger 
Irom one of Abelard’s age and grarityg he rttqiiested liiin 
to devote some portion of his leisure to the instruction of 
Heloise, at the same time granting liim full permission to 
treat iier in all respects as his pupil. Abelard accepted the 
trust, and, we gather from his own evidence, with no other 
intention than to betray it. “ I was no less surpvized,” he 
says, “ than if the canon had delivered up a tender lamb 
to a famished wolf,” &c. In this infamdus design he suc¬ 
ceeded but too well, and appears to have cojrrupted her 
mind, as, amidst the rage of her uncle, and the reflections 
which would naturally be made on such a transaction, every 
other sentiment in her breast was absorbed in a romantic and 
indecent passion for her seducer. U pon her pregnancy being 
discovered, it was thought necessary for her to quit her 
uncle’s house, and .Abelard conveyed her, to Bretagne, 
wiiere she was delivered of a son, to whom they gave the 
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name of Astrolabus, or Astrolabes. Abelard now pro-^ 
posed to Fulbert to marry his niece, provided the mar¬ 
riage might be kept secret, and Fiilbert consented; but 
Heloise, partly out of regard to the interest of Abelard,, 
whose profession bound him to celibacy, and partly from a 
less honourable notion, that love like hers ought not to sub¬ 
mit to ordinary restraints, at'first gave a peremptory refu¬ 
sal. Abelard, however, at last prevailed, and they were 
privately married at Paris; but in this state they did not 
experience the happy ellects of mutual reconciliation. The 
uncle wished to disclose the marriage, but Hidoise denied 
it; and from this time he troau-d her with such unkindnoss 
as furnished Abelard iviih a sullicient plea for remoiing 
her from his house, and placing her in the abbey of Bene¬ 
dictine nuns, in which she had been originally educated. 
Fulbert, while he gave the jirovocution, jnctended that 
Abelard bad taken this step in order to rid himself of an 
incumbrance wiiicli obstructed bis future prospects. Deep 
resentment took possession of bis soul, and lie meditated 
revenge; in the jiursuit of w Inch be employed some ruf¬ 
fians to enter Abelard’s chamber by night, and inilict upon 
*his person a disgracefnj and cruel mutilation, which was 
accordingly peroetrated. Tiic rufiians, howetcr, were ap¬ 
prehended, and punished according to the law of retalia¬ 
tion; and Fulhcrt was deprived of his benefice, and his 
goods confiscated. 

Abelard, unable to support his mortilying reflections, 
and probably tliose of his enemies, resolved to retire to a 
convent; but first, with a selfishness which seems to have 
been charaeterislic in him, insisted upon Heloise’s promis¬ 
ing to devote herself to religion. She accordingly sub¬ 
mitted, and professed herself in the abliey of Argenteuil. 
Her romantic ardour of affection supported her through this 
sacrifice, and seems never to have forsaken her to the latest 
moment of her life. A few days after she had taken her 
vows, Abelard assumed a monastic habit in the abbey of 
St. Denys;,but, upon the earnest solicitations of his ad¬ 
mirers and' scholars, he resumed his lectures at a small 
village in the country, and with his usual popularity. His 
rival professors, however, soon discovered an opportunity 
of bringing liim under ecclesiastical censures. A treatise 
which he published about tliis time, entitled, “The The¬ 
ology of Abelard,” was said to coiitij^tu some heretical te- 
respecting the Trinity. I'he work was accordingly 
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presented to the archbisli(»p of Rheims as heretic al; and, 
in a f^nod called at Soissons in the year 1121, it was con- 
ilenined to be,burnt by the aiitlior’s own hand : he was fur- 
tiier enjoined to read, as his confession of faith, the Atha- 
nasian creed, and was ordered to be conlined in the con¬ 
vent of St. M.edard ; but this virbitrary jirocecding excited 
sucii genera! dissatisfaction, that, afterasiiort imprisonment, 
lie was permitted to return to St. Denys. But here, too, 
his enemies endeavoured to brin'g liim into new dis¬ 
grace. Having read in Bede’s (bimmentary on the Acts of 
tlu; Apostles that Dent’s (Dionysius) the Areopagite was 
not Bishop of Athens, but of Corinth, he ventured thi.s 
passage as a proof, that the patron of the convent, and of 
the French nation, was not, as commonly believed, th« 
Areopagite, but another St. Dionc sius, bishop of Athens. 
A violent ferment was immediately raised in the convent; 
and Abelard, being accused to the bishoj) and the king, a» 
a calumni.'itor of the order, and an enemy to his country, 
found it necessary to escajie with a few friends to the con¬ 
vent of St. yfyoni, at Brovins, in C’hamiiagne, the prior of 
which was his intimate friend. But even here persecution 
followed liim, until at length, with’dithculty, he obtained 
permission to retire to some solitary retreat, on condition 
that he should never again become a member of a convent. 

'J’he spot which he chose was a vale in ti’ie forest of 
Champagne, near Nogent upon the Seine, where, accom¬ 
panied l)y only one ecclesiastic, he erected a small oratory, 
whi< h he dedicated to the Trinity, but afterwards enlarged, 
and consecrated it to the Third Person, the Comforter, or 
I'AiLvei.r rE. In this a.sylum he was soon discovered, and 
followed by a train of scholars. . A rustic college arose in 
the forest, and the number of his pupils .soon increased to 
six hundred. But his enemies St. Norbert and St. Bernard, 
who enjoyed groat pojmlarity in this neighbourhood, con-- 
spired to bring him into discredit, and he was meditating 
his escajte, wiien, through the interest of the Duke of 
Bretagne, ami with the consent of the abbot of St. Denys, 
he was elected superior of the monasterj' of St. Gildas, in 
die diocese of Vannes, where he remained several years. 

About this time Stiger, the -abbot of St. Denys, on the 
idea of an ancient right, obtained a grant for annexing the 
convent of Argenteuil, of vvhieli Heioise was now prioress, 
to St. Denys, and the nuns, who were accused of irregular 
practices, were di.sperscd. Abelard, informed of the dis- 
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tressed situation of Heloise, invii«ed her, with her conipa- 
nions, eight in number, to take possession of the Parajclete. 
Happy in being thus remembered in the mpment of dis¬ 
tress by the man of her afi’ections, she joy fully accepted 
the proposal; a new institution was Established ; Heloise 
was cliosen abbess; and, in 1127, the donation was eon- 
finued by the king. y\belard, now abbot of St. Gildas, 
paid frequent visits to the Paraclete, till he was obliged to 
discontinue them thi-ough fear of his enemies the monks, 
who not only endeavoured to injure him by gross insinua¬ 
tions, but carried their hostility so far as to make repeated 
attempts upon his life. y 

It was during Abelard’s residence at St. Gildas, that the 
interesting correspondence passed between him and He- 
loisjB, which is still extant, and that he wrote the memoirs 
of his life which came down to the year 11 34. The letters 
of Heloise, in this correspondence, abound with proofs of 
genius, learning, ami taste, which might have graced a 
better age. It is upon these letters that Mr. Pope formed 
his “ Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard,” which, however, 
deviates in some particulars from the genuine character 
••aiid story of Heloise, and is yet more seriously censurable 
on account of its immoral tendenev'. Here, too, Abelard 
probably w role liis “ Theology,” or revised it, wdiich again 
subjected Idm to prosecution. William, abbot of St. 
I'hievry, the friend of Bernard, now abbot of Clairvaux, 
brought a formal charge against him for heresj^ in thirteen 
articles, co|)ied frotj^the “Theology.” Bernard, after an 
unsuccessful private remonstrance, accused Abelard to 
pope Innocent II. of noxious errors and mischievous de¬ 
signs. Abelard, with the concurrence of the archbishop 
of Sens, challenged his accuser to ap|>car in a public as¬ 
sembly, shortly to be held iii that city, and make good his 
accusation. The abbot at first declined accepting the 
challenge; but afterwards made liis appearance, and 
delivered to the assembly the heads of his accusation. 
Abelard, instead of replying, appealecj to Rome, which 
did * 1)01 prevent the council from examining the charges, 
and pronouncing his opinions heretical. It was, how¬ 
ever, judged necessary to inform the bishop of Rome of 
the jtroceedings, and to request his confirmation of the 
sentence. In the mean time, Bernard, by letters written 
to the Roman prelates, strongly urged them to silence, 
without delay, this dangerous innovator. His importunity 
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Succeeded; for the pj>pe, without waiting for the arrival 
of Abelard, pronounced Jiis opinions heretical, and sen¬ 
tenced him to perpetual silence and confinement. Imme¬ 
diately up5n being informed of the decision, Abelard set 
out for Rome, in hopes of being permitted to plead his 
cause before his holiness. In his way he called at Cluni, a 
moniistery on the confines df Burgundy, where he foifnd a 
zealous friend in Pe'er Maurice, the abbot, and also iu 
Keinardus, the abbot of Citeaux, who iiegociated a recon¬ 
ciliation between him and Bernard, while Peter, by his 
r;arnest remonstrances, procured his pardon at Rome, and 
he was permitted to end his days in the monastery of 
Clijni. 

In this retreat he passed his time in study and devotion, 
with occasional intervals of instruction wliich the monks 
solicited; but his health began to decay, and he e’xpired 
April 21, 1142, in the priory of St. Marccllus, near Cha¬ 
lons, to which he had been removed for tlte benefit of the 
change of air. His character is thus summed up by his 
late elegant and most impartial biographer*. “ He was 
born with uncommon abilities; and, in a better age, had 
diey been directed to other purposes, their display might 
have given more solid glory to their possessor, and more 
real advantage to mankind. But he was to take the world 
as he found it, for he could not correct its vicious taste, 
nor, indeed, did he attempt it. On the contrary, the 
vicious taste of the age seemed to accord with the most 
prominent features of his mind. He loved controversy, 
was pleased with the sound of his own voice, and, in his 
most favourite researches, rather looked for quibbles and 
evasive sophistry, than for truth, and the conviction of 
reason. He was a disputatious logician, therefore; and 
in this consisted all his philosophy. His divinity was much 
of the same complexion. 

“ When we consider him as a writer, not much more 
can be added to his praise. He is obscure, laboured, and 
inelegant: nor do I discover any traces of that genius and 
vivid energy of soul, which he certainly possessed, and 
which rendered him so formidable in the schools of philo¬ 
sophy. Even when he describes his own misfortunes, and 
is the hero of his own tale, the story is languid, and it 
labours on through a tedious and digressive narration of 

* “ History of the Lives of Abelard and Ileloisa. *by the Rev. Josvji'., 
Berrington,” 4to. ?•! edit, 1788, 

VoL. 1, • F. 
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incidents. In his theological tracts |ie is more jejune, and 
in his letters he has not the elegance, nor the harmony, 
nor the soul of Heloise. Therefore, did we not know hfiw 
much his abilities were extolled by his contdniporaries, 
what encomiums they gave to his pen, and bow much the 
proudest disputants of the age feared the fire of his tongue, 
we certainly should be inclined'to say, jrerusing'bis works, 
that Abelard was not an uncoininon man. 

“Nor was he uncommon in his moral character, lie 
had not to thank nature for any great degree of sensibility, 
that source of pain and of pleasure, of virtue and of vice. 
Thrown, from early youth, into haliits which coidd not 
meliorate' his dispositions, he became selfish, opiiiiative, 
and vain-glorious. What did Uui si rve to graiifS his own 
humour, called for little oi Ids regard. lie uislii'd to tip- 
pear above the ctommoii ieebitgs oi huiuaniiv, for his jtid- 
iosophy was not ol’;i ntuiiie i i uitike liim llie iiiend of tuan. 
Of religion he ktii’w lilile m.ire thtm the s]di'iiiiid tlieor\ ; 
and its tiitiiabie jirecejus w<*re tie) obsiou-. and fan.iiiar to 
eiigaige tlie attention, and ino<ii'.\ liu- hcail, of an pbr>iriise 
and sj)eculali\e reasonoi. \\ li. ii lie loved lleloise, it was 
mV. her persoti, nor her ciitinii-, nor hi \ aliiiiiics, nor her 
virtues, wiiich he ievetl . he soaglit niilv his own gratiliea- 
tton; and in its pursuit no reji'alsiuti of innocence could 
thwiirt lum. na voice of duty, of iVitMidship, ol tmgiiarded 
coiitldence, could impede Jiis hetullung progres.s. He .sul- 
lered : and from that momeni railiiT be hecaine a man. 
VVe iiiay blame liiiii, periiaps, that he should so easily for¬ 
get lleloise; but 1 have said tha'u lie never really loved her. 
More than other men, he was not free to command his af¬ 
fections ; and from motives of religion, perhaps even of 
coinpassioi), he wished in her breast to check that ardent 
fiame, which burned to no other purpose than to render 
bei heart tniserahle, and her life forlorn. 

'J'o erase these unfavourable impressions which the 
irdiid has conceived of Abelard, we must view him in dis¬ 
tress, smarting from op)>ression and unprovoked malevo¬ 
lence. - I'here w as in his character something which irri¬ 
tated opposition, whether it was a love of singularity, an 
asperity of manners, or a consciousness of superior talents, 
which he did not disguise. However this might he, the 
behaviour of his enemies was always harsh, and sometimes 
eruel; and him yit pity.—He now became a religious, a 
benevolent, and a virtuous man ; and thousands reaped 
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In what nnanner Heloise received the tidings of AbelarJ's 
death is uncertain. She refiuested, however, that bis body 
might be sent for interment to the Paraclete, and this was 
said to have been in consequence of a wish formerly ex¬ 
pressed to her by Abelard. Her request was complied 
with, and the remains of her lover deposited in the church 
with much solemnity. For one-and-twenty ;^-ears after 
we hear no more of her, only that she was held in the 
highest estimation; that she was a pattern of every mo¬ 
nastic atid ('hristian tirtue; and that, ever retaining the 
tenderest affection of a wife, site prayed unceasfngl}' at 
her husband’s tomb. In llGi!, she fell sick. Ilistftry 
does tiot inform us what her disorder was, nor does it 
relate the circumstances of her death. She expired, how¬ 
ever, on Sundity, May 17th, in the sixty-third year of 
her age, and her bod}’ was deposited, by her own orders, 
in the tomb b\’ the side of Abejard. Their bones have lain 
in the abbey of the Paraclete, in the diocese of Troyes, iti 
France, ever .since 1142 and llo3. They have been at 
several titnes, and in different centuries, .moved to other 
parts of the church. The last transposition was made by 
order of the present abbess madame de lloucy, in the year 
1779, with the following ceremonies. The relics of this 
fond pair were taken up out of the vault, and laid by a 
priest in a leaden coffin separated into two divisions, in 
order that they might not be mixed, which was exposed to 
view for a quarter of an hour, and then soldered up. After 
which the coffin was borne, attended by the ladies of the 
convent singing anthems, first into the choir, and then 
to the place of its destination under the altar; where, 
after prayers had been said over it, it was solemnly in¬ 
terred. The abbess has caused a moniunent of black 
nuirble to be erected on the spot, with the folIcMlng in- 
scri])tion : 

Ilic 

sitb eodtmi aiarmore jacent 
luijus inonasierii 
t’OBtlito**, PETIUJS 

* t abbatlssn prima HKIA>ISA, 

-tbni iugtuto, amoie, nuptiis. 

et piBiiiWntia, 

E J 
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Kune sterna, qurwl speramus, felicitate 
eonjunoti. ^ 

I*etrus obiit XX prinm Apr. anno lUl. 

Helcisa, xrii Maii, llf'3. 

Curis Carole do Roiu v. J’ar.iclcti abbatissts;, 

M.nct'.LXXIX. 

Of Abelard’s works, we have “Aha-lardi et Helois*, 
conjugis ejus, Opera; ex editipne Andrea-Qiiercetam*,” 
4to, l*aris, 1616. This collection was pid)lislied from the 
MS. of Francis d’Amboise. It contains Letters, wliich 
have been elegantly translated by Mr. Berrington in the 
work already referred to ; “ Sermons, and Doctrinal tracts.” 
There is a scarce edition of the Letters, ” ex recensione 
Ric. Rawlinson,” 8vo. London, 1716, which is said to be 
the best, as it was corrected from the most authentic 
manuscripts. ‘ 

A BEL IN (John Phu.ip), a historian, born at Stras- 
burgh, and who died about 1646, is jterhaps better knovvn 
by the name of Joint Louis Gottfried, or Gothofredus, 
wliich lie used in most of his numerous works. Under his 
})ro])er name, he published only the first volume of the 
“ Theatre of Europe,” which contains the history of Eu¬ 
rope from 1617 to 1628; and the 17th, ISth, 19th, and 
■20fli volumes of the “ Metcurius Gallo-Belgicus,” begun 
oy Gothard Artlius, and containing the annals of Europe, 
but particularly of France, from 1628 to 1636, Fraiicfort, 
1628—lt;36, 8\*o. The Mcrcurius is in l.atiii, but theTlie- 
atre in German. The second volume of the latter hears 
the name of Avelin ; hut Uhrlstiau Gryphius, in his aceoum. 
of the historians of the seventeenth eentuiy, attributes it 
to John George .Schlcdr'f, who also eomjiileii some of the 
subsetpient \olumes. 'J'lie best edition of the “Theatre of 
Europe” is that jiublished at Erauefort, iVom 1662 to 
1738, in 21 t ols. fol. illustrated by the engravings of Mat¬ 
thew jNlaittaire. The volumes composed by Abelin, Scble- 
fler, and Scluieider, are most esteemed; the others, coni- 
pos<‘d liy their conilmiators, have neither the same reputa¬ 
tion or merit. 

In 161!', Alfelin published an explanation of the meta- 
inorphdses of Gvid, under the titU; “ R. Ovidii Nasonis 
Metamorphoseon pleranmnjue historica, naturalis, moralis 
Eranefort, 8vo, with the engravings of J. The¬ 
odore do Bry. lie signs the dedication to this work, “ Lu- 

Or Du Chi-sne. 

' Biograiiliical Dictionary, vol. 1.—Uayli-.—Morcri.—BruCkhcr Hist. Philof 
—Saxii Oiiouiast.—But iitiiK'ipally Borriuctun. 
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'dovicus Gottofridiis.’' In 1628, be was concerned in a 
Cjfcrnian and Latin translation of D’Ativy’s “ Etats, Em¬ 
pires, Royaumes, et Principautez du Monde,” under the 
title of “ Archontologia cosmica,” of which there have 
been three editions, tlic two last with plates by Merian; 
but, since the modern iniprovements in geography^ this 
M'ork is less esteemed, lie also compiled or translated 
the 12th and last volume of the History of the East 
Indies, j)ul)li.shed at Francfort 1628, fol. under the title of 
“ Hisloriarum Orientalis India; tomus XII.” This history 
bears a high price, when complete. The copy in the 
French inijierial library cost 4000 francs. In 16*32, Ahe- 
lin published, in German, his “ Description of Sweden,” 
folio; and the year following, also in German, a “His¬ 
torical Chronicle,” from the beginning of the world to the 
year 1010, folio, with a great number of plates by Merian, 
of which the letter-press is merely the description. His 
last work was a “ History of the Antipodes, or the New 
World this, which is in German, is a description of the 
AVest Indies, and was published at Francfort. 1655, folio. 
It is thought that he published a German translation aif 
the Plagium, a comedy by Daniel Cramer, under the fic¬ 
titious name of John Philip Abel, in 1627; but why he 
assumed these dis uises, we are not told. ‘ 

ABELL (John), an English musician, was celebrated 
for a fine counier-teiiur voice, and for his skill on the lute. 
Charles II. of whose chapel he was, and who admired his 
singing, had fofined 'a resolution of sending him to the 
carnival at Venice, in order to shew the Italians what Eng¬ 
land could produce in this way; but the scheme waS 
dropped. Abell continued in the chapel till the Revolu¬ 
tion, when he was discharged as being a Papist. Upon 
this he went abroad, and distinguished himself by singing 
in public in IJoiland, at Hamburgh, and other places; 
where, accjuiring considcrabh; wealth, he set uj) a splendid 
equipage, and aifected the man of quality, though at in- 
teia als he was so reduced, as to be obliged to travel through 
whole provinces with his lute slung at his back. In ram¬ 
bling lie got as fur as Poland, and at Warsaw met with a 
very exlraordinary adventure. He was sent for to court; 
but, evading to go by some slight excuse, was commanded 
to atte nd. v\t tfie palace he w'as seated in a chair, in the 
middle of a spacious hall, and .suddenly *dra\vn up to a 

> liiograijliic Uuivt’tstUe, Isii. 
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great height, and the king, with his attendants, ap¬ 
peared in a gallery opposite to him. At the same instant 
a number of wild bears were turned in, when the king bid 
him choose, whether he would sing, or be let down among 
the bears ? Abell chose to sing, and declared afterwards, 
that he never sung so well in his life. 

After having rambled for many years, he probably re¬ 
turned to England; for, in 1701, he published at London 
a collection of songs in several languages, with a dedication 
to king William. Towards the end of queen Anne’s reign 
he was at Cambridge with his lute, but met with little en¬ 
couragement. How long he lived afterwards is not known. 
This artist is said to have possessed some secrets, by which 
he preserved the natural tone of his voice to an extreme 
old agd. * 

ABELLI (Lotris) was born in the Vexin Francois, in 
1603. He was promoted to be grand vicar of Bayonne, 
then curate of Pans, and lastly bishop of Rhodes, in 1664, 
which he resigned about three j'cars afterwards, in order to 
live a retired life in the house of St. Lazare, at Paris. He 
died Oct. 4, 1691, aged 88 years. His principal works 
are: I. “Medulla Theologica,” 2 vols. 12mo, which 
gained him the title of Moelleux Abelli (the marrowy) from 
Boileau. 2. A treatise “De la Hierarchic, et de I’aiito- 
rite du Pape,” 4to. 3. “LaTradition del’Kglisc, touchant 
la devotion a Sainte Vicrge,” Svo, 1662, a work which 
the Protestants have often quoted against Bossiict. 4. “ La 
Vie de M. Renard,” I2mo. 5. “ La Vie de St. Vincent 
de Paul,” •4to, in which he openly declares himself 
against the Janseiiisls. 6. “Enchiridion sollicitiidinis pas- 
toralis,” 4to. 7. “Meditation pour chaque jour de I’an- 
iiee,” 2 vols. 12mo. His Latin style is harsh, and his 
French writings are accouiiteil by his countrymen flat and 
insipid. They allow him, however, to have excelled in 
ever}' sacerdotal virtue, and to have been exemplary in his 
pastoral olhcef.^ 

ABKNDANA (Jacob), a Spanish Jew, who died in 
1685, was prefect of a synagogue in Loudon, and the au¬ 
thor of a Spicilegiurn of explanations of various passages in 
the Hebrew bihle, published at Amsterdam, folio, about 
the time of his death. He pulilished also some other works 
in considerable q.siccm with Hebrew scholars.» 

^ Hawkins’s IJist. of Music. 

Diet, ilihtonqiie.—Gen. Diet. 


3 Diet, Hist. 
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• ABEN-EZRA, AVEJ>f-HEZEK, or BEN-MEIR, (Abra¬ 
ham), a celebrated Rabbi, born at Toledo, in Spain, in 
10^9, called by the Jews, the wise, great, and admirable 
doctor, was a very able interpreter of the Holy Scriptures, 
and was well skilled in grammar, poetry, philosophy, astro¬ 
nomy, and in medicine. He was also a perfect master of 
the Arabic. His style is in general clear, elegant, concise, 
and much like that of the Holy Scriptures ; he almost 
always adlK^res to the literal sense, and everywhere gives 
proofs of his genius and good sense; he however ad¬ 
vances some erroneous sentiments, and his concisenes.s 
sometimes makes his style obscure. He travelled in 
most parts of Europe, visiting England, France, ftaly, 
Greece, &c. for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, 
and far surpassed his brethren both in sacred and profane 
learning. He wrote theological, grammatical, and astro¬ 
nomical works, many of which remain in manuscript, but 
the following have been published: 1. “ Perus a I’Altora,’ 
or a commentary on the Law, fol. Constantinople, 5262 
(IjaL’), a very rare edition. There is likewise another 
edition printed at Venice, 1576, fol. 2. “Jesod Mora,” 
intended as an exhortation to the study of the Talmud, 
Constantino})le, 8vo. J530, by far the most scarce of all 
his works. 3. “ Elegantia; Grammatica’,” Venice, 1546, 
8vo. 4. “ De Luminaribus et Uiebus criticis liber,” Leyden, 
I l'i'i, 4to. of which there have been three editions. 
5. “ De Nativitatibus,” Venice, 14S5, 4to, republished 
by John Dryander, Col. 1537, 4to. He died in 1174 at 
the island of Rhodes, in the 75th year of his age, but 
some have placed his death in 1165.* 

ABENGNEHl’, ABHENGNEFri’, or ALBENGUE- 
FIT, an Arabian jthysician, who flourished in the 12th cen¬ 
tury, is the author of : 1. “ De virtutibus Medicinarutn et 
Ciborum,” translated from the Araltic into Latin by Gerard 
of Cremona, and published at Strasburgh, 1531, fol. 
2. “ De Bahieis,” Venice, 1553, fol.'* 

ABEN^-MELEK, or ABEN-MALLEK, adearned rabbi 
of the 17th century, who wrote a commentary’ cfn the 
Bible, called in Hebrew the “ Beauty’ of Holiness,” Amst. 
1661, fol. Dilferent parts of it have been translated into 
Latin, and printed, 4to and Svo, in Germany’. This rabbi 
follows the grammatical sense, and the opinions of Kimchi’. 

1 B.ivt' ——nnioki'i’s —Saxii Onoma'-?. 

« Dk-i. l!.l)l,—I’al.iic. liiUl. Or. 

^ Mvucri.—* Dk.i. llial.—Hist. rnt. 
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ABERCROMBIE (John), a horticultural writer of coli- 
siderable note, and to whose taste and writings the Eng^lish 
garden is considerably indebted, was the son of a respectable 
gardener near Edinburgh, and descended of a good family. 
The father, having early discovered a predilection in the 
son for that profession in which he was himself allowed to 
excel, afforded him every eftcouragement; and, as his 
mind was solely bent on this delightful pursuit, his ))rofi- 
ciency in horticulture, &c. soon outstripped his years. To 
increase his knowledge in the different branches of garden¬ 
ing, he came to London at the age of eighteen, and 
worked in Hampton court, St. James’s, Kensington, Lei¬ 
cester, &LC. gardens. His taste in laying out grounds, and 
Iiis progress in botany, were so highly appreciated, that he 
was advised to publish something on those subjects; but his 
extretne diffidence for a long time counteracted the wishes 
of his friends. At length he was induced to commence au¬ 
thor: having submitted his manuscript to Mr, Griffin, book¬ 
seller, of Catherine-street, in the Strand, Mr. Griffin can¬ 
didly told him he was not a judge of the subject, but, with 
permission, he would consult a friend of his who was allowed 
ttt be so, Mr. Mawe, gardener to the duke of Leeds. Mr. 
Abercrombie consented. Mr. Mawe bore testimony to the 
merit of the production, and prefixed bis name to the pub¬ 
lication, in order to give it th.at celebrity to which it was 
so justly entitled, for which he received a gratuity of 20 
guineas. The work was published under the title of 
“ Mawe’s Gardener’s Calendarthe flattering recejttion 
which it experienced induced the real writer to publish 
another work under his own name ; “The Universal Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening and Botany,” in 4to. '^I’his w as fol¬ 
lowed by “The Gardener’s Dictionary,” “The Gardener’s 
Daily Assistant,” “The Gardener’s Vade Mecum,” “The 
Kitchen Gardener and Hot-Bed Forcer,” “ Tlie Hot- 
Housc Gardener,” &c. &c. Some of these are hasty com¬ 
pilations, without much display of botanical knowledge; 
but they were, in general popular, and most of them were 
translated into French, German, &c. Mr. Abercrombie’s 
industry enabled him to bring up a large family, and to 
give them a good education; but he survived them all, 
except one son, who has more than once distinguished 
himself at sea in the service of his country. He died at 
his apartments, , Chalion-strect, Somers Town, in the 
80th year of his age, 1806. 
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'ABERCROMBY (Patrick), a physician and historian, 
was^ tlie son of Alexander Abercroinby, of Fetternear, in 
Aberdeenshire, and brother of Francis Abercroniby, who 
was created lord Glasford in July 1685. He was born at 
Forfar, in the county of Angus, in 1656, and educated in 
the university of St. Andrew’s, where he took the degree 
t)f doctor in medicine in 1635. Some acoounts say tliat 
he spent his youth in foreign countries, was probably edu¬ 
cated in the university of Paris, and that liis family were 
all Roman Catholics, who jiartook of the misfortunes of 
James II.; others, that on his return to Scotland he re¬ 
nounced the Protestant religion, at the request of king 
James, and was by him appointed one of the physicians to 
the court, which lie was obliged to relinquish at the Revo¬ 
lution. Soon after he attached himself to the stud^ of 
antiquities, and published, “ Tlie Martial Atchieveinents 
of Scotland,” ‘2 vols. fol. 1711 and 1715, to which he was 
encouraged by a large list of subscribers. The first volume 
abounds in the marvellous, but the second is valuable on 
account of its accurate information respecting the British 
history in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He 
wrote also a treatise on Wit, 16i86, which is now little* 
known, and translated M. Beague’s very rare book, 
“L’Histoire de la Guerre d’Escosse,” 1556, under the 
title of “The History of the Campagnes 1548 and 1549 : 
being an exact account of the martial expeditions per- 
Ibnned in those days liy the Scots and French on the one 
•side, and the English and their foreign auxiliaries on the 
tlher: done in French by Mons. Beague, a French gen¬ 
tleman. Printed in Paris 1556, with an introductory pre¬ 
face by the translator,” 1707, Svo. The ancient alliance 
between France and Scotland is strenuously asserted in 
tills work. He died about the year 1716, according to 
Mr. Chalmers, or, as in the last edition of this Dictionary^, 
in 1796, about the age of 70, or rather 72 . 

In the former edition of this work it is said that he never 
made any distinguished figure in the physical* profession. 
There was, however, a D.wid Abercromby, a conteihpo- 
rary and countryman of his, who published in London some 
medical tracts on the venereal disease, the pulse,. &c. 
whicli were collected in one volume, entitled, “ D. Aber- 
crombii Opuscula Medica hactenus edita,” Loud. 1687, 
12mo. of him no memoirs have been preserved; but his 
works are analysed in the Act. Lips. 1685, 1686, 1687. 
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Saxius denominates him “ mcdiciu et plnlologns,” and at¬ 
tributes to him a luimorous publication, entitled, Kur 
Academicus,” Amsterdam, 1CS9, 12mo.' ^ 

ABERCHOMBY (Siit Ralph), K. B. a British officer 
of great bravery and talents, was the son of George Aber¬ 
crombie, of 'i'illil)odie, in ^Clackmannanshire, esq. by 
Mary daughter of Ralph Dundas, of Manour, esq. and was 
born about the year 1738, or, according to his epitaph at 
Malta, 1733 ; and, after a liberal education, went by 
choice into the army. Ilis first commission was that of 
cornet in the third regiment of dragoon guards, dated 
March .23, 1758. ]n the moiub of February 1760, he 
obtained a lieutenancy in the same regiment, and in that 
of April, a comjiany in the third regiment of horse. In 
this last regimeni he ruse to the rank of major and lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. In November 1780, he was intduded in 
the list of brevet colonels, and in 1781 was made colonel 
of the 103d, or king’s Ijrish infantry. On Sept. 26, 1787, 
he vvas jiroiiioted to the rank of major-general. 

Soon alter the war broke out on the Continent in 
17;‘2-3, he. was employed there, and lu;d the local rank 
of lieutenant-general conferred upon him. He commanded 
the advanced guard in tlie action on the heights at (Jateau, 
and was wounded at Nimeguen. On every occasion his 
bravery and* skill procured him the warmest praise of 
the commander in chid, and ol the armv. In tiic unfortu¬ 
nate retreat from Holland, in the winter ol 171>4, the 
guards as well as the sick were left under his rare, whom 
he conducted with the utmost humanity, amidst -many 
painful scenes, during the disastrous march from Deven¬ 
ter to Oldensail. In 179.), he was made knight of the 
Bath, and ajipointed commander in chief of the forces in 
the West Indies. On his arri\al, he obtained possession of 
the island of Grenada, in the month of March, and soon 
after of the settlements of Demarara and I'issequiho, in 
South America. His next conquests were tlie islands of 
Kt. Lucia aftd St. Vincent’s; and in Eehruary 1797 the 
Spanish island of Trinidad capitulated to him. This suc¬ 
cessful campaign being concluded, he returned to Europe, 
and had the commaud conferred upon liim of the 2d, or 
North British dragoons, and had been before his arrival 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, and was ap- 

* Chalmers's Life of RuiMirnan, p. .bT.—>Guu 5 h*s British Topography, voK 11. 
—Manyf't. Biblioth.—-5axii OiioiQusticotj. 
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pointed lieutenant-govertior of the Isle of Wight, from 
u'hich he was in 1798 removed to the higher office of go¬ 
vernor of I'oft Augustus and Fort St. George. Previous- 
to this lie was appointed commander in chief in Ireland. 
In this sitiiaiion he lalmured to maintain tlie discipline of 
the army, to. suppress the risivg rebellion, which had bepn 
<oiicerteil between the French government and a number 
of traitors at liuine ; and he jirotccted the people from the 
iiiconvenicncies of military go\ernment, with a care and 
skill worthy of the great general, and the enlightened and 
benehcent statesman. But circumstances rendering it 
necessary that the civil and military conimand of that coun¬ 
try should be invested in the same person (the marquis 
(’onuvallis), he was removed to the cliicf cuininand in 
Ncotland, where his conduct gave universal satisfaction. 

AVben the great, and, in its plan, highly judicious enter- 
prize against Holland was undertaken, sir llalpli Aber- 
cromby held a principal command under his royal highness 
the duke of York; and it tvas confessed, even by the 
enemy, that no victory could have conferred more honour 
dian the great talents, activity, and bravery he displayed^ 
xn forwarding the purposes of that expedition, which failed, 
pxxrtly from the want of a judicious co-operation on the 
])art of our xdhes, the Russians, but perhaps chiefly from 
the conduct of the Dutch themselves, who st‘11 were de¬ 
luded by the professions and pretended amity of the French. 

A more favourable enterprize, however, soon artbrded 
our gallant hero an opportnnitv of immortalizing his name. 
This was the itiemorahle e.Kpcdition ordered in 1801 to 
dispos.sess the French of Egypt. I’o this destination, sir 
Ralph conducted the English army and fleet in perfect 
heiilth and spirits, and landed at .Aboukir on the 8th of 
-March, 1801, after a severe battle, in which the English 
were victorious. The landing, the lirst dispositions, the 
attack, ami the courage opposed to attack, the high con¬ 
fidence of the army in tlieir general, aijd the decided su¬ 
periority of the British infantry under his command over 
tile French, which was thought the bravest and best dis¬ 
ciplined infantry in Europe', all demonstrated that the best 
qualities of the greatest commanders were united in sir 
Ral|)h Abercromhy. But it was his destiny to fall in the 
moment of victory. After having repulsetl the French in 
a general attack upon our army near Afexandria, the 
1* reach again, on the 21st March, made a second advance, 
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which was contested witli unusual obstinacy, and they 
were again forced to retreat. On this memorable.occa- 
.sion, lie received a mortal wound in the th,'gh, which he 
concealed until tln^ enemy were totally routed, when he fell 
from his liorse through loss of Itlood. He was conveyed from 
the field of battle on board the admiral’s ship, where he died 
oh the 28ih, and was interred under the castle of .St. Elmo, 
in La Valetta, in tin; island of Malta. The following just 
and admired tribute to his memory was contained in the 
dispatch I'rom lord lintchinson, who succeeded him in the 
chief command ;—“ W e Inive sustained an irreparable 
loss, ill the ptMson of our never to be sufficiently lamented 
eonimander in chief, sir Ralph Abercromby, who was 
Tuortidly wounded in the action, and died on the 28th of 
March. 1 believi: he was wounded early ; but he concealed 
his situation from those about him, and continued in the 
field giving his orders with that coolness and persjticuity 
which bad ever marked bis cliaracler, till long after the 
action was over, when he fainted througii weakness and 
loss of blood. \Vere it peniiiued for a soldier to regret 
any one who hits fallen in the service of his country, I 
• might he excused for laiiienting him more than any other 
person ; but it is some consolation to those who tenderly 
loved him, that, as liis life was honourable, so his death 
was glorious. His uieiiiory will be recorded in the atiiials 
of his country ; will be sacred to every British soldier, and 
embalmed in the recollection of a grateful posterity.” In 
pritalo life, sir Ralph in his iiianiiers had somewhat of 
resen e ; hut was truly amiable, honourable, and virtuous, 
attached to iiis country :ind to his profession, and in every 
relative duty most exemplary. He was one of a family 
distinguished fur bravery or talents. His brother James, 
a liciileiiant-coloiiel in the 22d foot, was killed in America, 
1774, at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. The character and 
high r.ink of his surviving brother, sir Robert Abercrombie, 
K. B. are well known. Another, Alexander, one of the 
Seuu'h Juiiges, died in 17.95, a man of high reputation in 
the ’itov, tiiid not less distinguished for his taste in the 
belles lettres. He was the autlior of ten papers in the 
Mirror, and nine in the Lounger, two well-known periodical 
papers piihli.slied at Kdiithurgli. Sir Ral|)h sat in three 
parliaments for the county of (Clackmannan. 

As a tcstimwiiy of national regard, the House of Com¬ 
mons unanimously voted a moiiuirieiit to his memory in 
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St. Paul’s catlicclral, and » pension of .C 'MOO. was settled 
on hi^iamily. His widow, Mary Anne, daughter of John 
Jleiizies, of Farnton, in Perthsliire, esi}. was created Ba¬ 
roness Ahercroiiibie, of Aboukir and Tillibodie, in the 
county of Clackmannan, with rctnainder \o her issue male 
by her lute husband. Sir Ralph hd't four sons: George, a 
‘.Kinister, heir-apparent to the barony ; John, a inajor- 
.nsioral in the army ; James, member of p.nliament for 
Midimrst; and Alexander, also a luajor in the army.' 

ABFRNFTHY {.Iomn), an eminent disse nting inmisier 
ill Ireland, was born Oct. II', laso; !.is latiier was a dis¬ 
senting minister in Colrainr-, his niotlier a 'd’alkinshaw of 
llcnfrevvshire, in Scotland, in UiSl* he wa.s separated 
from his parents; his father lining been cmjrloyed by 
the Presbyterian clergy to solicit some public ail'a rs.in 
Liiiidon, at a time when his umther, to avoid the tumult 
of the insurrections in Ireland, withdrew to Derry. He 
was at this time with a relation, who in tiiat general confu¬ 
sion determined to remove to Scotland; and having no 
ojiportunity of conveying the ciiild to his mother, carried 
him along with him. 'I'hus he hap[)ily escaped the hard- 
ships of the siege of Derrv, in whi«li Mrs. -•\bernethy lost 
all her other children. Having spent some years at a 
grammar-school, he was removed to Glasgow college, 
where he continued till he took the degree of M.A. His 
own inclination led him to the study of physic, but he was 
dissuaded from it by his friends, and turned to that of di¬ 
vinity ; in pursuance of which lie went to Edinburgh, and 
was some time under the care of the celebrated professor 
Campbell. At his return home, he proceeded in his stu- 
tlics with such success, that he was licensed to preaeli hy' 
the presbytery before he was 21 years of age. In 170S, 
ii.n ing a call by the dissenting congregation at Antrim, he 
was ordained. His congregation was large, and he ajiplied 
himself to the pastoral work witii g'eat diligence. His 
pleaching was much admired; and, as his heart was set 
ipon the acquisition of knowledge, he was very itidustrion* 
in reading. In 1716, he attempted to remove the pre¬ 
judices of the native Irish in the neitrhbourhood of Antrim, 
wlio were of the Popisli persuasion, and bring them over 
to the l^roicstant faith. Ills labours were not without suc- 
' fss, for several were induced to renounce their errors. 

■' ll' M ISOl. ISO!—'lUoy^liliica! Political Lidcx. 
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About the time the Baugoritvi controversy was on' foot 
in England, encouraged by the freedom of discussion 
which it had occasioneil, a considerable number of minis¬ 
ters and others, in the North of Ireland, fornn^d tliemselves" 
into a society foP their improvement in useful knowledge. 
Their plan was to bring things to the lest of reason and 
scripture, withuni having a servile regard to any linman 
authority. Ahernethy pursued this design with innch zeal, 
and constantly attended their meetings at Belfast, whence 
it was called the Belfast society. Debates, Itowever, soon 
grew warm, and dissensions high timor.g them, on the 
suhiget of reept ring subscription to litt; W eslmmster con¬ 
fession. Tills controversy, on the negative side of which 
Ahernethy was one of the principal h a;icrs, was brought 
into the general synod, and ended in a rupture in 17'iti. 
The synod determined, that tliose ministers, who at the 
time of this rupture, and for some years before, were 
known by the name of non-sunscrihers, slioultl be no 
longer of their body : the eonseqiienee of vvhii h was, lliat 
the ministers of this denomination found evcrywht're great 
difficulties arising from jealousies spread among their peo¬ 
ple. The rcpniation wliich .Miernethy had acquired began 
now to decay, and some of his pieojile forsook his ministry, 
and went to other congrefrations ; and in a short time liie 
number of the scrupulous and dissatisfied so increased, that 
they were by the .synod erected into a distinct congrega¬ 
tion, and provided witii a minister. There bajipencd about 
this time a vacancy in the congregation of Wood-street, in 
Dublin : to this Ahernethy had an invitation, which he 
accepted. When he came to Dublin, lie applied himself 
to study and to the composing of sermons with as great 
industry as ever. He wrote all his sermons at full length, 
and constantly made use of his notes in the jiulpit. Here 
he continued his labours for ten years witii iiiucli reputa¬ 
tion : and while his friends, from the strength of liis con¬ 
stitution and his perfect tcniperance, promised themselves 
a longer«en)oymcnt of him, he was attacked by the gout, 
tor which lie had been subject, in a vital part, and died, 
Dec. I "40, in the 60th year of his age. 

The most celebrated of bis writings were his two volumes 
of “Discourses on tlie Divine Attributes,” the lirst of 
which only was published during his life. These excited a 
very general attention and admiration, were much ap¬ 
plauded and recommended by '•rchbishop Herring, and 



c.tc Still held in high esteam. Four voluuies of “Posthu¬ 
mous ^Sermons” were likewise publislu d, the two first in 
1748, and the others in 1757 : to vvhic ii is prefixed the 
life of the autlior, written, as is giMierally understood, by 
Dr. Duchal. In 17.51, a volume of bis eoiilfoversial “Tracts” 
was published in London, lle^ ])ubiis[icd in liis life-time 
three occasional Sermons, and a pamphlet or two on the 
dissenting controversy. He left beiiind him a diary of his 
life, which begins in February 1712-13, a little after his 
wife’s death. It consists of six large volumes in (juarto, in 
a very small hand, and very closely written. It is, indeed, 
say his biographers, an amazing work, in which the tsinper 
of his soul is throughout expiessed with much exactness; 
and the various events he met with are described ; together 
With Ins reflections upon them, and his impr.ovements, of 
them. The whole bears such cliaracters of a reverence 
and awe of the Divine^resence upon his mind, of a sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity of spirit, and of the most eareful dis- 
( ipline of the Jieart, that liow great soever his reputation 
iti the world was, it shews his rr'al wortli to have been su¬ 
perior to the esteem iu which he was held.' 

ABG.\H, or ABfiAHL'S, a name-given to several of the 
kings of Fdtjssa in S\ria. one of whom is said to have 
written a letter to our Saviour, ami to have received an 
answer, and at the same time aii handkerchiei* on which 
was impies.scil the portrait of Jesus Christ. Fusebius i.s 
die Ill's! wlio has reported this story, which has generally 
ehtaiiu'd more belief from Protestant than from lAipislt 
Hfiters. Father Simon and M. dii Pin pronounce tlio lei- 
'ers to he forgeries, while Dr. Parker, in his “ Demoii- 
■tration of tlie Law of Nature and the Christian Iltdigioii,” 
Hi. Cavt'. in Ids Literary Hi.story, and Dr. Grahe, in his 
Spieileginm Fatnim,” and otliers, are inclined to think 
diem genuine. Dr. Lardner, however, iu his “ 7’estimoiiics 
of m 

iciciit iir^iios witli Hindi toi*cG oi 

i'eusonituj against their autlicnticity. 'Fhe letters being 
'hin t, are iii.-^eited here as curiosities. * 

fhe copy of the letter w hich was written by Abgarus {be 
lopareh to Jesus, and sent-to him at Jerusalem bv the 
courier Anaidas; 

“ Ah; >aru.s, topareh of F.dessa, to Jesus the good saviour, 
Wio lias ajipeared at Jenisaleiii, sendeth greeting. I have 
'■ lu of tlie<‘, and of thy cures, jicrformed without lierhs. 


Ili ir<1 to Nis Sermon®. 
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or other medicines. For it is reported that thou ttidkcst 
the blind to see, and the lame to walk ; that thou clcansest 
lepers, and easiest out unclean spirits and demons, and 
healest those who are lormoiited with diseiises of a long 
standing, and raisest the dead. Having heard of all these 
things concerning thee, I,conclude in my mind one of 
these two things—either tliat thou art God come down from 
heaven to do tliese tilings, or else thou art tlio Son of God, 
and so i>eri'ormest them. W'liercfore I now write unto thee, 
entreating thee to come to me, and to heal my distemper. 
Moreover, I hear that the .lews tunnunr against thee, and 
plot to do thee mischief. I have a city, small indeed, but 
neat, wdiich may suffice for ns hoili.” 

“The rescript of .Icsus to the toparch Abgarus, sent by 
the courier Ananias: 

“ .Migarns, thou art happv, ibrastnucli as than hast be¬ 
lieved in me, thougli thou hast ^t seen me. For it i.s 
'W’ritten concerning me, that they hat e seen me should 
not lielieve in me, that they who have not seen me might 
believe and live. As for wliat thou hast written to me, 
desiring me to come to tliee, it is necessary tliat all those 
things, for which I am sent, should be fulfilled by me here ; 
and that, after fulfilling them, I should be received up to 
him that sent me. W hen, tlierefore, 1 shall be received 
up, I will send to thee some one of my disciples, that he 
may heal thy distemper, and give life to thee, and to those 
who are with thee.” 

The disciple, thus sent, was Thaddeus, one of the se¬ 
venty, according to Knsebius’ account, which Gardner 
allows, may iiave been procured by that historian from the 
archives of the city of Edessa. But it is not, perhaps, 
necessary to' dwell longer on the antlienticity of what is 
now so generally given tip by ecclesiastical writers. Before 
Gardner’s time, an ample confutation appeared in tlie Ge¬ 
neral Dictionary, including Baylc, art. Abgarus ; and Mr. 
Jones, in the second volume of “A new and full method 
of settlingThe canonical authority of tin? New Testament,” 
discussed the question with much learning and judgment. 
Mosheim seems to be of opinion that, although the letters 
are spurious, there is no reason of sufficient weight to de- 
.stroy the credibility of Abgarus having applied to our Sa¬ 
viour for his assistance. * 

• Gen. Diet.—Moslioini’i Eccl. Hist.—Lardnei’s Woiks, vol. VII. 222, with 
the ret'eienccs in tiieiie works. 
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XBINGDON. See PF.RTLE. 

AJBINGTON. See HAIilNGTON. 

ABIOSI, itr ABIOSUS, a physician and mathematician, 
horn at Bagnuolo, in the kingdom of Naples, flourished 
towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six¬ 
teenth centgry. Some of hij works were much esteemed. 
Ilis “Dialogus in Astrologite defensionem, item Vatici- 
nium a diluvio usque ad Christi annos 17,” Venice, 1474, 
Mo, was put into the Index Expurgatorius, and is extremely 

rail’. * 

ABLAINCOUIIT. See BRUHIER. 

ABLANCOUHT. See PERROT. 

ABLE, or ABF.L (Thomas), an English divine, was 
educated at Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. 
July 4, 151 j, and that of M. A. .June 27, 1516, and after¬ 
wards proceeding in divinity, became doctor of that fa- 
eoliy. He was not 0 |jJy a man of learning, but a great 
master of instrumental music, and well skilled in the mo¬ 
dem languages. These qualifications introduced him at 
court, where be became domestic chaplain to queen Cathe¬ 
rine, wife of Henry VIII. and taught her music and gram¬ 
mar. Stiype calls him “ the lady Marie’s chaplain.” In* 
1 >30 queen (’atherine gave him the living of Bradwell- 
juxta-niare, in Essex; and the alfection he bore to his 
royal mistress engaged him in that dangerous*controversy 
vvhicli was occasioned by king Henry’s determination to 
divorce Catherine that he might be at liberty to marry 
Anne Builen. .Able opposed this divorce both by word 
and writing, publishing a tract, entitled, “Tractatus de 
non dissolvcndo Henrici et C’atherinsB matrimonio.” Tan¬ 
ner mentions this, or perhaps another tract, by the name 
of “ Invicta V’eritas: vVn answer, that by no manner of 
law it may be lawful for the king to be divorced from the 
queen’s grace, his lawful and very wife.” It is not impro¬ 
bable that this was a distinct tract from the former, as in 
the Stat. 25 Henry VIH. c. 12, he is mentioned as having 
“ caused to be printed —divers books against the said di¬ 
vorce and separation—animating the said lady Catherine 
to persist in her opinion against the divorce—procured 
divers writings to be made by her by the name of Queen— 
abetted her servants to call her Queen.” In 1534 be was 
prosecuted for being concerned in the affair of Elizabeth 
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Barton, called the Holy Maid of Kent, and was foiltid 
guilty of misprision of treason. He was also one of tjhose 
who denied the king’s supremacy over the church; for 
which he was imprisoned, and afterwards hanged, drawn, 
and quartered in Smithiicld, July 30, 1540. In a room in 
Beauchamp’s Tower, in the lower of London, anciently a 
place of confinement for suite prisoners, are a great num¬ 
ber of inscriptions on the wall, written by the prisoners, 
and among others, under the word Thomas a great A upon 
a bell, a punning rebus on his name. ‘ 

ABNEY (Sir Thomas), an eminent magistrate of the 
city of London, was one of the younger sons of James 
Abney, esq. of Willesley, in the county of Derby, where 
his ancestors had resided for upwards of five hundred years. 
He was born January 1639 ; and, as his mother died in his 
infancy, his father placed him at Loughborough school, in 
Leicestershire, to be under the eye of his aunt, lady Brom¬ 
ley, w'idow of sir Edw'ard Bromley, a baron of the Exche¬ 
quer in the reigns of queen Eli/.abeth and James 1. At 
what time he .came to London, we. are not told ; but he 
appears to have carried on business with success and repu- 
'tation, as in 1693 he tvas elected slierifl' of l^ondon, and 
in the follow'ing year he was chosen alderman of Vintry 
ward, and about the same time received the honour of 
knighthood from king William. In 1700, some years before 
bis turn, he was chosen lord mayor, and emjiloyed his 
influence in favour of the Protestiint religion with much 
zeal. He had the courage, at this critical juncture, when 
the king of France had proclaimed the Pretender king of 
Great Britain, to projiose an address from the Corporation 
to king William, although opposed by the majority of his 
brethren on the bench; and he completely succeeded. The 
example being followed by other corporations, this measure 
proved of substantial service to the king, who was thereby 
encouraged to dissolve the Parliament, and take the sense 
of the people, which was almost universally in favour of 
the Protestant succession. The zeal sir Thomas had dis¬ 
played in this affair, as well as his steady adherence to the 
civil and religious privileges established by the Revolution, 
rendered him so popular, that his fellow-citizens elected 
him their representative in parliament. He was also one of 

* Bioj. Brit.—Tanner.—riu«.—0oi!’s Chur-li History.—Wood’s Athenap, 
vo'. I.—Art^haeolojia, vol. XIII BUfro the insuriptioos in the Towei; are cx- 
pla tied by Mr. Brand. ^ 
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the first promoters of ihfe Bank of England, and for many 
yeans before his death was one of its directors. He died 
Feb. 6, 172,1-2, aged 8S, after having survived all his 
senior brotbren of the court of Aldermen, and become the 
father of the city. He was a man of strict piety* and inde¬ 
pendence of mind, and munificent in his charities. Having 
been educated among the dissenters, he attended tfieir 
places of worship in common, but in his magistracy at¬ 
tended the church on all public occasions, and when soli¬ 
cited to support public charities. The most remarkable 
circumstance of his hospitality, is the kind and lasting asy¬ 
lum which he provided for the celebrated Dr. Watts at,his 
bouse at Stoke Newington. That eminent divine was at¬ 
tacked by an illness in 1712, which incapacitated him for 
jjublic service. “ This calamitous state,” says Dr. Johjison, 
“ inatle the compassion of his friends necessary, and drew 
upon him the attention of sir Thomas Abney, who received 
him into his house; where, with a constancy of friendship 
ami uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he was 
ti eated for thirty-six years with all the kindness that friend¬ 
ship could prompt, and all the attention that respect could 
dictate. Sir Thomas died about* eight years afterwards^ 
luit he continued with the lady and her daughters to the end 
oi' his life.” 

■Sir Thomas was married, first, to a younger daughter of 
the Rev. .loseph Caryl, by whom he had seven children, 
who all died before him. In 1700 he married Mary Gun- 
sion, eldest daughter of John Gunston, of Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, esq. by w'hom he had a son, who died in infancy, end- 
three daughters, who survived him; the last, Elizabeth, 
dying unmarried in 1782, aged 78. By this seeond wife, 
sir 'I'honias became possessed of the manor of Stoke New¬ 
ington, and lived in the manor-house.' 

ABOU-HANIFAH, or ABOANIFA, surnamcd Al- 
Nooman, was the son of Thabet, and born at Cousa, in 
the year of the Hegira 80, and of the vulgar ajra 700. He 

• 

* His re1i{*iou8 observances, wliPtber and that upon the evening of tbc day 
public or domestic, he never su^fm'd he entered on his office, he wilhotif 
to be interrupte<l by business or plea- any notice withdrew from the public 
sure. Lady Abney informed Dr. Gib* assembly at GulldUall after supper, 
boiis, one of the bio^<i'aphers of Dr. wont to his house, tueio performed 

atts, that he kept up regular prayer family worship, and then retui'Red to 
in his family during all his mayoralty, the company ! 

* Life of sir'I’homas Almey appended to hi^ Foiicral Sermon by Jeremiah 
Smith,, 17^1 2 , Svo,—Johnson's Life of Watts.— -tiibbons’-'i Life of Watts.-—Ly- 

Environs of London, vol. II.—Brown’s History of Stoke itewington. 
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is the roost famous of all the doefftrs of the orthodox miis- 
Bulmans, conci ruing the matters of tlieir law ; for lie dield 
the first place among the tour chiefs of pasticular sects, 
who may he followed implicitly in their decisions on points 
of right. He was not, however, in high estimation during 
his life, as the calif Almanyor hud him ynit into prison 
at bagdat, for refusing to subscribe' to the opinion of abso¬ 
lute and determinate predestination, which tlie mussnlmans 
term cadha ; but Abu-Joseph, sovereign Judge, and a sort 
of chancellor of the empire under the calif Hadi, brought 
his doctrine into such reputation, that, in order to be a 
good niussulmau, it was necessary to be a Hanifite. Ne¬ 
vertheless he died in the prison of Bagdat; and it was not 
till 335 years after bis death that Mehkshah, sultan of the 
race, of the Seljuk dynasty, caused to be built for him in 
the same city a noble mausoleum, to which he added a 
college particuiarly I'or those who made profession of his 
sect. This was in the year 1S5 of tlie Hegira, of the 
vulgar aera 1092. Several of the most illustrious authors 
among the Mohammedans have written, in a style of com¬ 
mendation, the life of this doctor; Zamukhschari, Korderi, 
'Alarghinani, Deinouri, Sobahazniouni, are of that number: 
and some of them have even found his name in the Old 
Testament, and assert that he was foretold in the sacred 
writings, as'wi ll as their prophet. All tlie historians agree 
that he excelled not only in the knowledge, but also in the 
practice of tlie mnssnlmaii law: for he led a life of great 
austerity, entirely detached from the manners of the uorid ; 
which has caused liim to lie considered as the first chief 
and imaii of tlie law bv ali the orthodox, and he is only 
reiectcci by the .'■'liiitcs, ur followers of Ali. I’lic author of 
Rabirdabrar relates tlu' ojiinion of this doctor concerning 
the anthoritv of tradition in these terms: “As to what 
regards the things we have received from God and from 
his propiiet, we respect them with perfect submission : as 
to what is come down to us from the companions or con- 
temporanes'of the prophet, we select the best of it; but 
as to'what the other doctors who succeeded them have left 
us, we look upon it as coming from persons who were men 
like us.” Houssain-Vaez, expounding that verse of the 
chapter of Amram, where God says he has prepared Para¬ 
dise for those who restrain their anger, and pardon such as 
have trespassed* against them, relates a fact of Abou-Ha- 
Hifah that deserves to be noted. That doctor, liaving re- 
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ccired a blow on tlie facg, said to him who had the auda¬ 
city to strike him : “I might return you injury for injury; 
but t will not do it. 1 might carry my complaint to the 
calif; but I t^ill not complain. 1 might at least lay before 
God in my prayers the outrage you have done me; but t 
will not. Lastly, I might, at the day of judgment, require 
(Jod to avenge it; but, far from doing so, if that terrible 
day were to arrive this moment, and my intercession might 
avail, I wcidd not enter into Paradise, except in your 
compatiy.” 

principal writings of Abou-Hanifah are: “The 
Mesnad,” i. e. d'he Support, in which he establishes all 
the points of Mussulmanism on the authority of the Koran, 
and that of tradition. A treatise, “ Filkelam, on scholastic 
theology and a catechism, or instruction, under the 
title of “Moallem,” that is, The Master; in which btB 
maintains that the faithful who adhere to the faith, never be¬ 
come the enemies of God, though they fall into many sins; 
that sins do not cause a man to lose the faith, and that grace 
IS not incompatible vyith sin. 7diese propositions, and 
others of a like nature, gave a handle to Vazai to write 
against him the book “ Kkhtelaf Abi-Hanifah,” or. The* 
contradictions of Alton-Hanifah, ‘ 

ABOULOLA (Ahmki) niiN Souman), an Arabian poet, 
was born in the town of Maara, A. D. 973. Hp was blind 
Ifoin three years old, having lost his sight at that age by 
the small-pox; hut this defect was compensated by the 
ipi.dities of his mind. He adopteil the vegetable diet of 
tije Bramins, but appears in other respects to have believed 
in no religious principles. His principal work was entitled 
.''ckth-al-zend, a poem whicli was greatly esteemed in the 
Last. He was considered as one of the most celebrated 
|)oets of his nation. He died in 1057. Lahricius in 1638, 
and Golius in 1655, published .some extracts froiuhis poem.'* 
AB()U-R1H.4N, a native of Biroun, in the province of 
Khutarezmc, who flourished about the beginning of die 
eleventh century, attained the title of Al-Mol^ikapad, or 
the subtle philosopher, ou account of bis knowledge of the 
sciences, and particularly bis .skill in astrology. He was 
contemporary and rival to Aticenna, a more celebrated 
Arabian writer, Abou-ribau wrote some treatises ou Geo¬ 
graphy, the fixed star-s, ami the sphere.^ 


* Morcii_D’llcrbelot t’.ibl. Orii-nt. * 

“ D’Hejbelot.—Diet. Hist. * D'llerbelot.—Morfri. 
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ABRABANEL (Isaac), a faipous rabbi, was born^ at 
Lisbon in 1437, of a family who boasted their descent 
from king David. He raised himself considerably at the 
court of Alphonso V. king of Portugal, and IVas Ironoured 
with very high offices, which he enjoyed till this prince’s 
death ; but, upon his decease, he felt a strange reverse of 
foKune under the new king. Abrabanel was in his 45th 
year, when John II. succeeded his father Alphonso. All 
those who had any share in the administration of the pre¬ 
ceding reign were discarded : and, if we give credit to our 
rabbi, their death was secretly resolved, under the pre¬ 
text of their having formed a design to give up the crown 
of Portugal to the king of Spain. Abrabanel, however, 
suspecting nothing, in obedience to the order he received 
to attend his majesty, set out for Lisbon witii all expedi- 
tipn i but having, on his journey, heard of what was plot- 
ting against his life, fled immediately to his Castilian 
majesty’s dominions. A party of soldiers were dispatched 
after him, with orders to bring him dead or alive: how¬ 
ever, he made his escape, but his possessions were con¬ 
fiscated. On this occasion he lost all his books ; and also 
.the beginning of his Comnientar} upon the book of Deu¬ 
teronomy, which he much regretted. Some writers affirm, 
that the cause of his disgrace at this time was wholly owing 
to his bad behaviour; and they are of the same opinion in 
regard to the other persecutions which he afterwards suf¬ 
fered. They affirm that he would have been treated with 
greater severity, had not king John contented himself with 
banishing him. They add that by negociating bills of ex¬ 
change (which was the business he followed in Castile), he 
got introduced at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella: that 
henmassed prodigious wealth, by practising the usual tricks 
and frauds of the Jewish people, that he oppressed the poor, 
and by usury made a prey of every thing; that he had the 
vanity to aspire at the most illustrious titles, such as the 
noblest houses in Spain could hardly attain, and that being 
a determined enemy of the Christian religion, he was the 
principal cause of that storm which fell upon him and tlie 
rest of Ills nation. Of the truth of all this, some doubt 
may be entertained. That he amassed prodigious wealth 
seems not very probable, as immediately on his settling in 
Castile, he began to teach and write. In 14S4, he wrote 
his “ Commentary upon the hooks of Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel*** Bciug afterwards sent for to the court of Fer- 
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diiland and Isabel, he w^s advanced to preferment; which 
he enjoyed lill 1492, when the Jews were driven out 
of the Spanish dominions. He used his utmost endea¬ 
vours to avert this dreadful storm ; but all proved ineffec- 
loal; so that he and all his family were obliged to quit the 
kingdom, with the rest of the Jews. He retired to Naples; 
and, in 1493, wrote his “Commentary on the books* of 
tiie Kings.” Having been bred a courtier, he did not 
neglect to avail himself of the knowledge he had acquired 
at the courts of Portugal and Arra. on, so that he soon in¬ 
gratiated himself into the favour of Ferdinand king of Na- 
])les, and afterwards into that o1 Alphonso. He followed 
tlic fortune of the latter, accompanying him into Sicily, 
wlien Charles VIII. the French king, drove him from 
Naples. Upon the death of Alphonso he retired to the 
island of Corfu, where he began his “ Commentai^ pn 
Isaiah” in 1495 ; and, about this time, he had the good 
fortune to find what he had written on the book of Deu¬ 
teronomy. Tiie following year he returned to Italy, and 
went to Monopoli in Apulia, where he wTote several books. 
In 1496 he finished his “ Commentary on Deuteronomy;” 
and also com|)osed his “ Sevach Pesach,” and his “ Na» 
chalath Avoth.” In the succeeding year he wrote his 
“‘Majene Hajeschuaand in 1493 his “ Maschmia Jes- 
oliua,” and his “ Commentary on Isaiah.” Sopie time after, 
he went to Venice, to settle the disputes betwixt the Ve- 
luttians and Portuguese relating to the spice trade; and 
on this occasion he displayed so much pruilen.^e and ca- 
paent}’, that he acquired the favour and esteem of both 
those powers. In 1504 he wrote his “ Commentify on 
Jeremiahand, according to some authors, his “ Com¬ 
mentary on F.zekiel, and the twelve minor pruphets.’l||^ In 
1506 he composed his “ Commentary on Exodus;” and 
died at Venice in 1508, in the 7 Ist year of his age. Se¬ 
veral of the Venetian nobles, and all the principal Jews, 
attended his futferal with great pomp. His corpse was 
interred at PadUa, in a burial-place withqjit tlie city. 
Abrabanel wrote several other pieces, besides what we 
liave mentioned, the dates of w'hich are not settled, and 
some have not been printed. The following list ajipears in 
the Leipsic Journal (Nov. 1686), and is probably correct: 

1. “ Commentaries on Genesis, Leviticus, and Numbers.” 
2. “ Rach Amana.” 3. “ Sepher 4,eschupth Moschici, a 
treatise on the traditions relating to the Messiah.” ♦. 
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Zeclck Olamniim, upon future rewards and punishments.” 
5. “ Sephcr Jeaioth Olam, a history from the time of 
Adam.” 6. “ Maamer Machase Schaddai, a treatise on 
prophecy and the vision of Ezekiel, against Abbi Maimo- 
nides.” 7. “ Sepher Atereth Sekenim.” 8. “ Miphaloth 
Elohim, works of God.” 9, “ Sej)hcr Schainaim Chadas- 
chim.” 10. “Labakath Nebhiim.” His “ Commentary on 
Haggai” was translated into Latin by Adam Slierzcru.s, 
and inserted in the Trifolium Orientale, published in 
Leip.sic in 1663, where his “Commentary on Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel,” was also printed in 1680, folio. 
In this same year his “ .Annotations on Hosea,” with a 
prel'acd on the twelve niinor prophets, were translated into 
French by I'rancis ab Husen, and published at Leyden. 
In 1683, IVlr. de Veil, a converted .lew, published at Lon* 
don 'Abrabanel’s preface to Leviticus. His commenttiries 
on the Scriptures, especially those on the prophet.s, are 
filled with so much rancour against our Saviour, the church, 
the pope, the cardinals, the wiiole clergy, and all Chris¬ 
tians in general, but in a particular tnanner against the 
Roman catholics, that father Bartolocci was desirous the 
Jews should he forbid liie perusal of them. And he 
tells us that they were accordingly not allowed to read or 
to keep in their houses Abrabanel’s commentaries on the 
latter prophets. He was a man of so great a genius, that 
most persons have equalled him, and some even preferred' 
him, to the celebrated Maimonides. The Jews set a high 
value upon what he has written to refute the arguments 
and objections of the Christians ; and the latter, though 
they hold in contempt what he has advanced upon this 
head, yet allow great merit in his other performances, 
whgp;‘ein he gives many proofs of genius, learning, and j)e- 
netration. He does not blindly follow the opinions of his 
superiors, but censures their mistakes with great freedom. 
The persecutions of the Jews, under which he had been a 
considerable sufferer, alFected him to a very great degree; 
so that the remembrance of it worked up his indignation, 
and tpade him inveigh against the Christians in the strong¬ 
est terms. There is hardly one of his books where he has 
omitted to shew his resentment, and desire of revenge ; 
and whatever the subject may be, he never fails to bring 
in the distressed condition of the Jews. He was most as¬ 
siduous in Ins studies, in which he would sjiend whole 
Bights, and would fast fur a considerable time. He had a 
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</r^at facility in writing; and thougli he discovered an im- 
jjlacable hatred to the C^irisiians in his compositions, yet, 
wheti in company with tliem, he behaved with great po¬ 
liteness, and»would be very clieerful in conversation. ’ 

ABIIAIIAM (Nicholas), a learned Jesuit, was born in 
the diocese of 'I’oul in Lorrain, in 1589 ; he entered into tha 
society of Jesus in 1609, and*took the fourtit vow in 1623. 
lie taught the belles iettres, and was made divinity pro¬ 
fessor in the university of Pont-a-Mousson, whicii place he 
enjoyed 17 years, and died JSept. 7, 1655. 

His works are : 1. “ Commentaries on Virgil’s Atneid,” 
jirinted at Pont-ii-Mousson, 1632, 8vo; and again at Tou¬ 
louse, 1614; at Rouen, 1637 and 1648. 2. “Commen¬ 

tary on tlie third volume of Cicero’s Orations,” Paris, 1631, 
2 vols. fol. His Analyses of the Orations were jmblished 
separately at Pont-a-Mousson, 1633, 4to. 3. “ Pharu-s 
Veteris 'I’estanienti, sive sacrariim questionum libri XV." 
I’aris, 1648, I'ol. Tiiis is the most esteemed of his works. 

4. “ Nouni Neopolitani paraphrasis sancti secundum Jo- 
annom Evangelii. Accesserunt notae P. N. A. soc. Jes.” 
Pans, 1623, 8vo. 'I'hese notes were from the pen of our 
author. He published also a Hebrew grammar in Latin^ 
verse, and translated into French' Bartoli’s kalian pieces, 
“ I'lie Life of V inant Caralfa“ The Man of Letters,” and 
“ Contented J’overty.” As an original w'riter lie is uncom¬ 
monly jirolix, but displays much learning au’d acuteness. 
Bayle gives most praise to his commentary on Cicero, by 
wliicli Osorius and Olivet profited much ; but others prefer 
his Pharus. It may be necessary to aitd what is meant by his 
taking tlie fourth vow. In addition to the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, the fourth is, that the person taking 
it shall labour to promote the salvation of others, by instruct¬ 
ing youth, preaching, administering the sacraments, antlby 
becoming missionaries among heretics and idolaters. 

ABRAHAM (Ben Ciiaila), a Spanish rabbi, of the 
thiru enlh century, practised astrology, and assuming the 
character of a projihei, predicted the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah to be III 1358, but died himself in 13ifo, fifty-live 
years betore the tune when his prediction was to be ful¬ 
filled. A treatise ol his, “ De Nativitatibus,” was printed 
at Rome 111 1545, i to. He is also said to have written a 

* rien. Diet.— Moieri.—Simon Crit. Hist. 

“ ilavic ill tii ii. Diet.—Koiiigii Bibl. Vol. et Nov.—Baillct Jiigemcns, tom. 

5. p.'-HO, ati. 
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treatise on tiie figure of the earth, in Hebrew and Latin, 
which was published at Basil, 1546, 4to. ‘ 

ABRAHAM (Usque), a Poriuguese Jew, though'Ar- 
naud thinks him a Christian, joined with ToliSas Athias in 
giving a Spanish translation of tlie Bible in the 16th cen¬ 
tury. The title ol' this famous version is as follows : 
“ Biblia en lengna Espagnola, tradnscida palabra por pala- 
bra de la verdad Hcliraira, por niui oxccllentes letrados, 
cn Ferrara,’’ 15 53, folio, in gothic characters. 'I'hough 
the nouns and the verbs are translated according to the 
strictest rules of grammar, this translation is looked upon 
as nothing more than a compilation from Kimchi, Rasci, 
Abeneira, the Chaldee paraphrast, and some ancient 
Spanish glos.ses. This version is extremely rare, and much 
sought after. Another edition has been made for tlie use 
of ike Spanish Christians, which is neither less scarce nor 
less inquired for. I'lie curions are desirous of having both, 
in order to compare them together. Notwiihstanding 
their ajiparent conlonnity, the discrepancies are very ob¬ 
servable in the various interpretations of several passages, 
according to the belief of tiiuse fur whom they were printed. 
JThe version for the use of the Jews, which is tiie most in 
request, is addressed to sennura Gracia Naci, with the 
subscription d' fiiuas and d’Usque ; the other is deilicated 
to Hercules d’Kst, and signed by Jerome de Vargas and 
Duarte Piiiel. ® 

ABRAHAM (F,cuf.llf..n.sis). See F.CHELI.ENSIS. 

.-\BRESCH (FubDEiiic Loui.s), an eminent Greek scho¬ 
lar and commentator, wa:. born at Hamburgh, Dec. 
lof'fi. At the age of thirieei.', he went to a village called 
Dahhausen,- or Tauhi.ausen, near the town of Griefen- 
stein, where tiicre was then a French colony, to learn 
that language ; and made so much progress within seven 
mouths, that it appeared to be his native tongue. On his 
return home, he studied Latin and Greek; and, as his 
father designed him for the church, he was sent, in 1717, 
to the college of Herborii, a small town in the principality 
of Nassau-Dillenburgh, where, for two years and a half, he 
went through a course of philosophy, and studied Hebrew 
and divinity. In 1720, he removed to the university of 
Utrecht, where the instructions of the celebrated Draken- 
burgh and Duker inspired him with a decided taste for 
ancient literature, and he gave up divinity. About the 
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eiifi ol’ 1723, when he finished his studies at Utrecht, 
and wished to go through the same course at Leyden, he 
v/as ’appointed vice-director of the college of Middleburgh. 
In 1725, heVas promoted to be rector of the same col¬ 
lege; and, in 1741, he filled the same office in that of 
Zwol, in Over-yssel, where he remained until his death, 
in 1782. 

At Middleburgh he became first known to tlie learned 
world by many valuable pieces of criticism on ancient 
authors, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Hesychius, 
yEschylus, Ucc. which lie sent to a literary journal then 
jirinted at Amsterdam, under the title of “ Miseellanem 
Observationes criticae in auctores veteres et recenliores.” 
Some of these have his name appended, others are marked 
by an II. or H. L. or P. B. A. A. H., and the fictitious 
name of Petrobasilius. He published also separately kome 
critical works in high estimation ; 1. “ Animadversionuin 
ad yEschylum libri duo; accedunt annotationes ad qum- 
daui loca Novi Testamenti,” Middleburgh, 1743, 8vo. To 
this work is added a list of words in Aischylus which are 
not in Stephens’s Thesaurus. 2. “ Aristseneti Epistolsr, 
(Jr. cum uotis,” Zwolle, 1749, 8yo, a most excellent edi« 
tion, not only on account of the learned editor’s note.s, 
but also for the emendations of Tollius, D’Orville, and 
Valckenaar. 3. With the assistance of .1. .J. Reiske, he 
ptiblished a ‘‘ Supplement” to the preceding, Amsterdam, 
17 51, or 1752, 8vo. 4. “ Dilucidationum 'I’hucydidearum, 
j'ars prima,” Utrecht, 1753, 8vo; and the second part in 
17 )5. Ill this are many valuable observations on other 
authors incitlentally introduced; but the author has not 
been ihoiiglit so happy in illustrations on the text of Thu¬ 
cydides. In l7o3, he published a “Supplement” to this, 
and a continuation of his remarks on .Aischylus. We also 
owe to .Abresch a new and much improved edition of Cat- 
tier’s “ Gazophylacium Gra’corum,” (which was first pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1651) Utrecht, 1757, 8vo.' 

A Bill AN 1 (Paul) of Vincenza, was a priest p/ the Carme- 
liteorder, and aprofessor iilGenoa, Verona, Pddiia, andVin- 
< eiiza. I n 1654, he was obliged, we are not told whyg to quit 
the religious habit; and died at Venice, 1699, in the 92dyear 
ot Ins age. He imblisiicd : 1. Academical Discourses, en¬ 
titled “ Eungtii,” because they grew, as he said, like 

^ I iiivtrijelle, loll.—Dr. Clarke’s Bibiiogriphical Dictionary.— 

bdxii Diiouusticou. 
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mushrooms in his uncultivated mijul. 2. “ II Vaglio,” tor 
the Sieve, answers to the remarks ofVegliaon the God¬ 
frey of'I'asso, Venice, 1662 and 1687. 3. “Poetry, Son¬ 

nets, &c.” Venice, 1663 and I661-, 12mo. *4. “ L’Arte 
Poctica d’Horatio, tradotwi in vcrsi sciolti,” Venice, 1663, 
12mo. 5. “ Ode di Orazio tradotte,” Venice, 1680, l2mo. 
This, and the translation of‘the Ars Poetica, Jiave been 
often re-printed, o. “ A translation of Lucan,” V'enice, 
1668, 8vo.‘ 

ABS'ITIMIUS (L.^tiRENTirs), an Italian writer, was born 
at Macerata, in La IVIarca de Ancona, and devoted himself 
early to the study of poli^K literature, in which he made 
great progress. Ho tatigiit me ivelios lotires at I’rhino, 
where he was lihrarian to duke (.>uido Ll)aldu ; to whom 
he dedicated a sniali piice entitled “ Aninnatiunes varia-,” 
explaining souk; dark passages in tlie ancient authors. 
He ptihlislied it uiuier the puiitilicaie of Aiexaitder VI. 
and another treatise also, entitied “ llecaioiuythiuiii,” 
A'enice, 1492, Its?, from its contaitiing a hundred failles, 
wliieli he inscribed to Octtivian L haldini, count ile Mer- 
catelli. Ills fables haic been tilteii printed uiili tiiose of 
.^sop, Phrcdrns, Galnias, Axienus, ike. He has those 
ancient, mythologisis gen'erally in view, but does not al¬ 
ways strictly follow their nianuer ; sotnetinies iutenuixing 
his fable with ludicrous stories, and satires on the clergy, 
which, as usual in such cases, abound in indecent allusions 
to the Holy Scriptures. .Sunie of his conjectures on par¬ 
ticular passages in the ancients are inserted in the first vo¬ 
lume of Grutcrus’s Thesaurus criticus, under the title of 
Annolationes varia;; hut they are few iu number. He 
wrote also a preface to the editio princeps of Aurelius 
Victor published at Venice, 1505, and a work entitled 
“ Libri duo dc quibus lani locis ohscuris in libro Ovidii in 
Iliin, hactenus male inteipretatis,” Venice, 4to, without 
date. The date of his birth and death arc not known, but 
his works appeared at the end of the llfteciiih a,nd hegiii- 
iiing of the sixteenth century." 

ABUf Alt\S (Til fcxntoiti ), bishop of Caria, in the 8th 
century, attached himself to the itarty of the learned Pho- 
tius, during the disputes which at that lime disturbed the 
church Gonstantiuople. He undertook, with Zachary, 

* BiograpUie I'nivcrspllc, 1811. 

* Oic. 1810, —fabric, liibl. Latin.—O'ruter. Tbesaur. Crit. tom. I. p. 

978. Saxii Unoiuaat. 
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bisfiop of Dialcedon, aii'embassy to the emperor Lewis f. 
to piicsi'iit. to him a book vviiicli Phoiius hud written against 
pope Nicholu^s, and to endeavour to persuade him to shake 
oti' tio- popo’s yoke. On his journey iie was recailed by 
uiio had usurped the empire; and soon afterwards, 
finding it no longer safe to support the interest of Pliotius, 
he [trudeiilly abandoned it, and, before the couticil’of 
(.'luistantinojile, entreated pardon, which was granted, and 
Jic restoi'cd to his place in the council. Forty-two trea¬ 
tises, written by him against .lews, Mahometans, and he- 
retiits. Were collected by G reiser, anil published in 4lo, 
at liigo’.stadt, liiOG. AiulrewiiVrnold published a;u)lher 
treatise by liim “ De Uiiione ct Incariiatioiie,” Paris, 
l(i85, Svo, the manuscri[)t of wdiicli, it is said, he found 
in the Bodleian lilirarv- ‘ 

ABUld'.A.RAGIUS (Gregorv), commonly called Ibn- 
Ihikima, son to Aaron a Christian phvsic.iaii, wa.s born in 
in the city of Malatia. near the source of the Eu- 
phraies in Armenia. He is said by some.to have followed 
the profession of his father, and practised with great suc¬ 
cess, numbers of peojile coming from the most remote 
fiarts to ask his advice ; hut others doubt this account. * 
However, he would liardly have been known at this time, 
had his knowledge been confined to physic ; but he applied 
himself to the study of the Greek, Syriac, nud Arabic 
languages, as well as philosophy and divinity; and he 
wrote a history, which does honour to liis memory. It is 
written in Arabic, and divided into dynasties. It consists 
of ten parts, being an epitome of universal history from 
the creation of the world to his own time. Dr. Pococke 
jiublislied it, with a Latin translation in Ibo'i, Oxford, 
i vuls. 4to, and added, by way of supplement, a sliort 
coiitiiuiaiioii relating to the liistory of tlie Eastern princes. 
Dr. Pococke had published in 16.50, an abridgment of the 
einth OMcisty, as a “ Specimen Ilistorim Arabum.” 

Aijullarugius was ordained bishop of Gulia at 20 years 
of age, by Ignatius, the patriarch of the jaciJ^iites. In 
l-’i? lie was promoied to the see of Lacabena, and siniie 
years after to that of .Aleppo. About the year 1266 he 
was elected primate of the jacobiles in the East. As Abul- 
laragins lived in the PUh century, an age famous for mi¬ 
racles, itw'ouldseem sti uiige if some had not been vyrouglit 

• 

• Fabric. liibl. Griec, iu which I'i a oomplete Jist of hn woiks.—-Huyle, <»ea. 
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by him, or in bis behalf: he hirtiself mentions two. One 
happened in Easter holidays, when he wiis consecaatinj; 
the chrism or holy ointment; which, thought before con¬ 
secration it did not fill tJie vessel in which it was contained, 
yet increased so much after, that it would have run over, 
had they not immediately jjoiired it into another. The 
other itappened in 11285. The churcii of St. Barnagore 
having been destroyed by some robbers, Abulfaragins 
built a new one, with a ntonasiery, in a more secure place, 
and dedicated it to the same saint; and as lie desired the 
relies of the saint shouldkept in the new church, he 
sent spme persons to digwem out of the rnins of the old 
one : But they not finding ihe relics, the .saint appeared 
to some Christians, and told tlicm, if the primate himself 
did not come, they would never be found. Abulfaragins, 
hearing of this, would not believe it; and fei-^ning to be 
sick, shut himself up in his cell from Friday till the Sunday 
evening; when a glorified boy appeared to him, and told 
him, the relics were deposited under the altar of the old 
church. Upon this the priinaie went immediately with his 
brother and two bishops in quest of those holy remains, 
which they found accoivling to the boy’s direction. 

The Eastern nations are generally extravagant in their 
applause of men of learning ; and have bestowed the 
highest encomiums and titles upon Abulfaragins, as, the 
prince of the learned, the most excellent of those who 
most excel, the exam|)lc of his times, the phoenix of his 
age, the glory of wise men, &c. Our historian. Gibbon, 
esteems him “ eminent both in his life and death. In his 
life he was ‘an elegant writer of the Syriac and Arabic 
tongnes, a ])oct, physician, and a moderate divine. In 
his death, his funeral was attended by his rival the Nesto- 
rian patriarch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, wlio 
forgot their disputes, and mingled their tears over the 
grave of an enemy.” His death look place in 1286. ‘ 
ABULFEDA (Ishmaei.), a learned Arabian geographer 
and histoi*ian, was horn at Damns in 1275, succeeded in 
131*0 to the rights of his ancestors, the emirs and shieks 
of Hamah in Syria. He did n*t however obtain peaceful 

{ tossession before the year 1319, and in 1320 was acknow- 
edged sultan or king by the calljih of Egypt. He died in 
1331, or 1332. His writings are a lasting monument of 

1 (':ive Hist, Lit.—Fabr. Bibl. Grace.—Bayle iu Geo. Diet.—Herbeloi BlbL 
Orieiiu—ABsemaQ. Bibiioth. Orient. 
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his’knowledge in geogr&phy and many other sciences. 
Attaahed, however, as i»e was to. study, he appears to 
have I’or sometime led a military life, and in his youth fol¬ 
lowed his father in many of his expeditions, particularly in 
the wars against the lartars and French in Syria, He 
speaks in his writings of othgr expeditions in which he 
bore a part before he arrived at the throne. His works 
are : 1. A system of Universal Geography, under the title 
of “'I'ekwyin el Boldaan,” or Geographical Canons, 
which ends at the year 1321. It consists of preliminary 
niatter, a general view of land^water, rivers, mountains, 
&,c. twenty-four tables of loi^itude and latitude, with 
marginal notes descriptit e of tiie countries, and twent\ - 
four chapters describing tlie princijral towns. There are 
manuscripts of this work in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
in the Vatican, and in the Bodleian. That in the.library 
of the university of Leyden was written under the inspec¬ 
tion of the author, with some notes, supposed to be by 
his own hand. 2. “An Univer.sal History,” from the cre¬ 
ation of the world to the birth of Mahomet, which forms 
about fifty or sixty pages. Various portions of these two 
works have been translated; as, !•. “ Chorasinias et Ma- 
waraliiahnr i. e. “ Ilegionum extra fluvium Oxum de- 
scriptio, Arab, et Lat. ex interpret. Joan. Grwvii Lon¬ 
don, 1(550, 4to. reprinted by Dr. Hudson, in*his Collec¬ 
tion of the lesser Geographers, Oxford, IG&8—1712, 4 
vols. 8vo. with a description of Arabia by Abulfeda, Arab, 
ft Lat. and the same, translated into French, was added, 
by Ant. de la Iloquc, to his “Voyage en Palestine,” Paris, 
1717, 12ma. 3. “ Caput primiim Geographic ex Arabieo 

ill Latiniim translat. promulgari jussit L. A. Muratorius, ia 
Anthj. Italicis rnedii aivi,” Di.ssert. 51-, p. 941, 942. 4. 

“Tabula Syria-, .\rab. et Lat. cum notis Koehleri, et 
animadversionibus Jo. Jac. Reiskii,” Lips. 17C6, 4to. 
5. “ Annales Moslemici, Arab, et Lat. a Jo. Jac. Reiskio,” 
Lips. 1754, 4to.’ 6. “ Almlfedae Annales Moslemici, 

Mr, <ireave5 consulted five dif- uses of it; Castaldus com'cteil the 
foreiit niumiscriptit: tlie first, that lyHoiludes aod latitudes hyit; Oile* 
«hicti Kr})eiiiu$ had transcribed #om iius mentions it often in his Thesaurus 
tin. copy ill the Palatine liluary; the ‘ Geo^rupiucus; and Kipeuius a^mid 
second, the copy iiflerwauls in tlie have published it, had he not bc'cn 
Vuticau; two other manuscripts lu prevented by dcaih. .'“JchickarJ fimt 
l>i. Pocot'ltc's pos'icFsioii; and a fifth extracted several remarksniid iiisiTted 
-di.it had been purcliast^d m (^oiistanti- thcMn in his ^'Tai'l^ch Per.siciun; ' hut 
Owple. Rainusius fiist praised this the principal labour and rredu of the 

of Abulfeda, and {kjiuUU out the vrgik fell to Mr. Greaves- Geu. 
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Arab, ct Lat. opera et studiis' J. J. Rciske, smnpiibos} 
atfjue auspiciis P. F. Suhruii, nunc primum edidit, J. G. Cli. 
Adler,” Copenhagen, 1789—179), 5 vols.7. “De- 
scriptio Kgy[)ti, Arab, et Lai ed. Jo. Dav. Micliaelis,” Got¬ 
tingen, 177d, 4to. 8. “Africa, Ajab. corn notis; excudi 
cnravit ]. G. Kickhorn,” Gouingen, 1790, 8vo. Eickhorn’s 
notes and additions arc in the tth rol. of the “ Biblio- 
tlieque Tlu*ologi<jne Universelle,” with M. Rinck’s addi¬ 
tions and corrections. 9. “ Tahula- qtncdarn Geographicre 
.tt alia ejusdetn arginnenli speciniina, Arabice,” b}’Fred. 
I'hcojdi. Rinck, Lips. 1791, 8vo. 10. “Geograpliia La¬ 
tina facta ex Arabieo, ii Jo. Jae. IL'iskio.” II. “Abul- 
f’eda: de.scrij}tio regionuin iNigritarnm,” printed at the 
end of Riiudi’s edition ol i\Iacri/i’s “ Historia roguin Isla- 
niitieornin in Abyssinia,” Leyden, 1790, 4to. 12. “Ta¬ 
bula septiuia ex Abulfeda' Geographia, IMcsopotaniiam 
exbil)ens, Arabice, cura E. F. G. Roseninuller, notas ad- 
spersit H. E. G. Panins,” 1791 ; inserted in the “Nouveau 
Repertoire dc la Litterature Orientale,” vol. 3. 13. “ Abul- 
ftnUc Arabia- descriptio,” with a Commentary by Chr. 
Rommel, Cjoltingen, 1801, -lio. In 1728, Gagnier pub- 
lisiied the pro.spectns of a translation of Abnlieda’s Geo- 
gra])hy, and had made some progress in the printing of it, 
when he died. This occasioned the mistake of some Bib¬ 
liographers,*^ who speak of this tran.slation as having been 
published at London in 1732, fob Gagnier, however, pub¬ 
lished, 14. “l)e Vita et rebus gesiis Mohanimedis liber, 
Arab, et Lat. cum notis,” Oxford, 172.5, fob 15. “ Auc- 
tarium ad vitain Saladini, extractinn ex Abulfedic Historia 
iinivcrsali, .cum versione Lat. Alb. Scultens this appears 
at tlie end of Bohadimis’s Lil'e of .Saladine, Leiden, 1732, 
or 17.55, fob 18. “ Climats Alhend et Alsend,” trans¬ 
lated into Latin from Ahnlfeda, mav be found in I’heve- 
nol’s Voyages, Paris, 1096, 2 vols. fob And, 17. In Mu- 
ratori's Italian Historians, is the History of the Saracens. 
18. The last publication we shall notice, is, sojne extracts 
re.speci ing\hc history of Africa and Sicily, under ll)e em- 
pire‘ of the Arabs, by Ciregorio, in his collections for a 
history of Sicily, 1790. It remains yet to be mentioned, 
that a manuscri])t of Abulfeda’s Universal History is in 
the library of St. Germain-des-Pres, and another in the 
Erench imperial library'. Several chapters of the first 
pan of the Universal History, which had never been pub- 
Lished, are printed, Arab, et Lat. iu tlie new edition of 
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j^V^ocke’s “ Specimen ^istorice Arabum,” by Professor 
VVliite, of Oxford, 1806.* 

AliULGASI (Bayatur), khan of the Tartars, worthy 
of a place in«this Dictionary, as w ell on account of his lite¬ 
rary talents as from the circumstance of his being the only 
Tartar historian with whom the nations of Europe are ac¬ 
quainted. He was born in the city of Urgens, capital, of 
the country of Kharasm, in the year of the hegira 1014, 
answering to the year 1605 of the Christian tera. He was 
tlie fourtli, in order of birth, of seven brothers, and de¬ 
scended in a direct line, both on his father’s and his mo¬ 
ther’s .side, though by different branches, from Zingis 
khan. His youth was marked by misfortunes, which con¬ 
tributed not a little to form his character, and to fit him 
for tlie government of his states when he came to the so- 
vt rciguly of the country of Kharasm, which happene’d in 
tlie year of tlie hegira 1054. He reigned 20 years; and, 
by ids conduct and courage, rendered himself formidable 
to all his neighbours. A short time before his death, he 
resigned the throne to his son Anuscha Mohammed Baya- 
tur k!;an, in order to devote the remainder of his life to 
the service of God. It was in his retreat that he wrote* 
the famous “Genealogical History of the Tartars;” but, 
being attacked by the mortal disease that put an end to 
his life in the year 1074 of the hegira, corresponding to 
1663 of our ara, before he could complete it, when 
dying he charged his son and successor to give it 
the finishing iiand, which he did accordingly two y’ears 
alfcrwards. As a specimen of the style and manner of 
this histurian, the reader will not be displeased to see the 
preface to that work, which, in English, is as follows: 

“ riicn; is but one God; and before him none other did 
ever e.\.ist, as after him no other will be. He formed 
seven heavens, seven worlds, and eighteen creations. By 
ban, Mohammed, the friend of God, was sent, in quality 
of his prophet, to all mankind. It is under his auspices 
that I, Abulgasi Bayatur khan, have taken hand to 
write this book. My father, Araep Mohammed khan, jie- 
scended in a direct line from Zingis khan, and was, be- 
for e me, sovereign prince of .the country of Kharasm. I 
shall treat in this hook of the house of Zingis khan, and 

* Diet. Hist. 1810; an article contributed by M. Malle-Brun. But see also 
Grn. Diet, the curreeted article.—Saxii Onomast. 

VoL. I, G 
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of its origin; of the places wheve it was estahlisherl,' of 
the kingdoms and provinces it conquered, and to what it 
arrived at last. It is true that, before me, many writers, 
both Turks and Persians, have employed t'iieir pens on 
this subject; and I have in mv own ])ossession 18 books of 
these st'veral authors, some of which are tolerably well 
co'iiiposed. But, perceiving that there was much to cor¬ 
rect in many places of these books, and, in other places, 
a number of things to be added, I thought it necessary to 
have a more accurate history: and, especially as our 
countries are veiT barren in learned writers, 1 find myself 
obliged to undertake this work myself; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing that, before me, no khan has thought proper to take 
this trouble upon him, the reader will do me the justice to 
be persuaded that it is not from a principle of vanity thiit 
I set up for an author, but that it is necessity alone that 
prompts me to meddle in this matter: that, if I were de¬ 
sirous of glorying in any thing, it could, at most, be only 
in that conduct and wisdom which I hold as the gift of 
God, and not from myself, f or, on one hand, I under¬ 
stand the art of war as well as any jtrince in the world, 
knowing howto give bqttlc equally well with few troops as 
with numerous armies, and to range both my cavalry and 
my infantry to the best advantage. On the other hand, 1 
have a particular talent at writing books in all sorts of 
languages, and 1 know not whether any one could easily 
be found of greater ability than myself in this species of 
literature, exce|)t, indeed, in the cities of Persia and In- 
«lia; but, in all the nciglihouriiig pro\ inces of which wc 
have any knowledge, I may venture to flatter myself that 
there is nobody that surpasses me eitlrt-r in the art of war 
or in the science <d’ good writing; and as to the countries 
that are unknown to me, I care nothing about tliem. 
Since the fliglit of our holy prophet, till the day that 1 
begtin to write this book, there have elapsed lu74 years 
[16C3 of the Christian a raj. 1 call it A Genealogical 
History oC the Tartars; and I have divided it into nine 
parts, in conformity with other writers, who universally 
hold this number in particular regard.” 

The original manuscript of this history was purchased 
by some Swedish officers, who happened to be prisoners 
in .Siberia, from a merchant, and had it translated into 
liie Knssian Utnguage. Couot Strahlenbcrg translated it 
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inio Gfraiaii; and a French translation was published at 
Leyden, 12ino. Martiniere has copied it almost 

entirely in his Geographical Dictionary/ 

ABL'-NOA\ AS, or ABOU-NAVAS, an Arabian poet 
<jt the first class, was born in the city of Bassora, in the 
year 7(>2, and ilied in Klo. Ho loft las native country in 
order to go to stUiit; at Cidit; hut did not continue long- 
there, as the caliph Haroun Al Kaschid would have him 
near jiis [torson at Bagdad, and gave him an a|)artment in 
his palace with Abou-Massaab and Rekashi, two other ex- 
cttllent poets. His principal works have been collected 
into a body, called by the Arabians a Dhcan, or-volume, 
by various persons ; for which reason there is a great dif- 
fereneit in the copies of this author. ' 

ABL’ND.W'CE (John), a name assumed by a French 
poeiiciil writer of the Ifflh ettntury, who likewise some¬ 
times t ailed liimself 'J'yhurce. He resided at the 

town of PapetoLirte, whence he published or dated most 
or his jtroductions, and called himself clerk or royal notary 
of Pont-St.-Esprit. He died, according to some biogra¬ 
phers, in 1540 or 1544 ; and, according to others, in 1550. 
He wrote : 1. “ Moralite, mystere, et figure de la Passion, 
de N. S. Jesus Christ,” Lyons, printed by Benoit Rigaut, 
Svo, wittiout tlate, and now so rare that only one copy 
is known to exist, which is in the im})erial library of Paris, 
and formerly belonged to that of La Valliere. 2. “La 
Jotcnlx Mystere des trois Roys,” MS. in tiie same library. 
5. “Farce nouvcllc ires bonne et tres joyeuse de la Cor- 
iiette,” MS. 4 . “ l.e Gouvert d’Humanite, moralitd a 
ju'isonnaiges,” printed at Lyons. 5. “ Le Monde qui 
tourne le dos a chascun, et Plusieurs qui n’a point de con- 
' ience,” printed also at Lyons. According to the prac¬ 
tice of the writers of his age, Jte assumed a device, which 
I;n sails fin. The titles and dates of his otner worlts 
ire give!) in the Bibliotheque of De Verdier, and consist 
oi short poems, Icillads, rondeaus, songs, &.C.3 

ABLI FFMAM, or Habib Ebn Aws Al-H^reth Ebn 
Kai.s, an Arabian poet of great eminence in his time,,was 
horn in the IDOth year of ttie hegira, or A. D. 805, at Ja- 
sem, a little town between Damascus and Tiberias. He 
was educated iu Fgypt, and died at Mawsel, iu the year 

* Moreri. s —P’Hcrbelat. 
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S45. His poems consist chiefly of eiilogiums on several 
of the caliphs, who richly rewarded him. He collected 
his compositions into a volume, entitled, “ A1 Ilamasali,” 
according to D’Hcrbelot; but, according to Idr. Pococke, 
this wTis a selection from the ancient Arabic poets made 
by him, and not his own compositions. He was long con¬ 
sidered as the prince of Arabian poets, and none but A! 
Motanabbi disputed precedence with him. Baknteri, an¬ 
other celebrated poet, candidly as well as critically said 
of him, “ Such verses as are good in Abu Tcniam excel 
the best of mine; but such of mine as are bad, are more 
endurable than where be falls off.”' 

ABYDENLS, or ABYDINUS. This word, which sig¬ 
nifies a native, or inhabitant of Abydos, is given by Euse¬ 
bius, C 3 ’ril, and S 3 mceUns, as the proper name of a Greek 
historian, to whom some authors ascribe two work.s, “As- 
syriaca,” and “Chaldaica,” or the history of the Assy¬ 
rians and Chaldeans; but it is probable that these are the 
titles of parts of the same work. The fragments quoted 
^7 Eusebius, in his “ Pra'paratio Evangelica,” St. Cy.'il, 
in his writings against Julian, and Syncellus, in his Cbro- 
pographv’, have been collected and commented on by 
Scaliger, in his Thesaurus, and in his “ Emendatio Tera- 
porum.” But Scipio Tettius, a Neapolitan writer of the 
sixteenth centur 3 ', in Kis Catalogue of scarce Manuscripts, 
quoted b 3 - L.ibbc, in his “ Biblioth. Nov. libror. Manuscr.” 
p. 167, informs us, that the entire work of Abydenus 
exists in manuscript in a library in Italy. The recovery 
of this would be of iuiyrortance, as Abydenus appears to 
have taken, as the basis of his work, the Babylonish his¬ 
tory of Berosus, of which only fragments remain, unless 
we admit, what is universall 3 ' denied, the authenticit 3 ’ of 
the edition puhlislsed by Annins of Viterbo. 

The age and country of Abydenus are uncertain, the 
name Abydos being common to four cities. As Bero¬ 
sus, however, finished his work at Alexandria, under Pto* 
lenu' Philadelphus, it may be probable that onr Abyde- 
nns, ,who followed him, was an Egyptian priest belonging 
to the temple of Osiris at Abydos, and that he flourished 
under the first Ptolemys, while the love of letters was 
encouraged at the court of Alexandria. Some writers 
have supposed that he was quoted by Suidas, because he 


D’Hcrbelot.—'Mareri.—Gen. Diet. 
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mt-ntions Palaephatus-Abydenus, a historian. This person, 
however, whose proper name was Palaephatus, was the 
disciple and^frieiid of Aristotle, and may have written the 
histories of Cyprus, Delos, and Athens, which Suidas at¬ 
tributes to him, after Phiio of Heraclea, and Theodore of 
Ilium; but the iiistory of Arabia, which Suidas also attri¬ 
butes to him, from the nature of the subject, must belong 
to the autnor of the history of the Assyrians and Chaldeans, 
or peniajis been a different title to the same work. Such 
is the opinion of Malte-Bruii; but Vossius has ventured 
on a otaer conjecture, although without giving his au¬ 
thority. ' 

ACACIUS, sur.iamed Luscus, from his having but one 
eye, the di.sciple of Eusebuis bishop of Caesarea, whom he 
succeeded in die year 338 or 340. '1 hough scarce inferior 
to the former in erudition, eloquence, and reputation, he 
was deposed by the council of Sardica, together with se¬ 
veral other bishops, who bad declared themselves of his 
opinion; and who afterwards assembled at Philippolis, in 
Thrace; where, in their turn, they fulminated against 
Athanasius, pope Julius, and the rest of their antagonists. 
Acacius had also a great share in .the banishment of pope* 
Liherius, and bringing Felix into the see of Rome. He 
gave his name to a sect who were called Acaciani. He was 
a man of great genius and distinguished learning; and 
wrote several books before he was made a bishop, and 
particularly a book against Marcellus of Ancyra, of which 
Epifihanius has given us a fragment. Some time after he 
was made a bishop, he wrote the “ Life of Eusebius” his 
predecessor; not now extant, but mentioned in Socrates’ 
history. St. Jerome says that he wrote 17 volumes of 
commentaries on Ecclesiastes, or probably a commentary 
in 17 books ; and six volumes of miscellanies. He died in 
the year 3G4. * 

ACACIUS, patriarch of Constantinople, succeeded Gen- 
nadius in that see in the year 471. He maintained that his 
see ought to have the pre-eminence over those 5f Alexan¬ 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; and, to compass this design, 
prevailed on the Emperor Leo to restore and confirm ail 
the privileges which the churches once enjoyed, and espe- 

' Bio^apbia UniTersellt!, 1811.—Vossius.—Fabric. Bibl. Gr»c,~.MMeri. 

’ C»v«, Tol. 1.—Morsri.—(aeu. ilict. 
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cially that of Constantinople. He was afterwards excofti- 
miinicaied by pope Felix III.; and in return be erased the 
pope’s name out of the sacreti diptics, or the iist of those 
bishops wnose names wen mentioned in the ptihlic prayers: 
but, being suppovied by the emperor of tiie east, lie en¬ 
joyed las bishoprick quietly till his death, which happ^ed 
ill 'the year 488. 7'here are' two letters of liis extant in 
vol. 4 of the Councils; one to Peter t!ic Fuller, or Petrus 
Fullo, in Gr. and Lat. the other to pope Simplicius, in 
Lat. respecting the state of the church of Alexandria. Cave 
entertams a higher ojiinion of Acacius, than the Editors 
of the General Dictionary ; but tJie account in the latter is 
the more copious.' 

ACACIUS, bishop of Beroca in Syria, in the fourth and 
beginning of the fifth century, was at the council of Con¬ 
stantinople, held in the year 381, in which were present 
150 bishops. He was the friend of Epiphanius Klavianus, 
and the enemy’ of John Chrysostom, bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, whom he caused to be dejioscd. He aho, when 
110 years of age, tvrote to the etnperor Theodosius the 
younger, to advise him to confirm the sentence pro- 
‘nounced against Cyril,, bishop of Alexandria, who had 
been deposed in a conventicle of schismatics. Not¬ 
withstanding these rigorous proceedings, Theodoret as¬ 
sures us that lie was emitient both for his wisdom and 
the sanctity of his life. He died about the year 432.^ 

ACAClU.'s, bishop of Amida, or of Constance on the 
Tigris in Mesopotamia, was h ighl V celebrated in the fifth 
century for his piety and charity. In the year 420 during 
the war between the emperor Theodosius the younger, 
and Varamus, the king of Persia, Acacius, seeing 7o00 
Persian slaves made prisoners by the Human soldiers, and 
perishing in want and misery, determined to alleviate the 
horrors of their situation. To accuinjilisii this, he sold the 
sacred vessels belonging to lus cliurcb, and w'th the pur¬ 
chase of them fed the poor prisoners, and sent tbem home 
with soinexnoney. This action appeared so extraordinary 
to the king of Persia, that he desired to see the bishop ; 
and Theodosius allowed him to go to Persia, d’he inter¬ 
view was probably agreeable on both sides, as it was fol¬ 
lowed by a peace between Theodosius and the king of 

• Gen. Dr * —f'jve, to’. 1. 

* Gen. JJicl.—Du Pin.—Moreri. 
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Paisia. In the Latin church, he is commemorated on the 
;nh of April. ‘ 

ACACIUS, bishop of Mejitene in Armenia Secunda. 
llourished about tlie year 431. He was a warm opposer of 
Nestorius, and equally zealous for Cyril. He was present 
at Council of Ephesus, where he had a private con- 
fct%nce with Nestorius, and refuted his opinions as soon as 
the council assembled. There are extant in the Councils 
vol. 3, a homily of his against Nestorius, Gr. and Lat. and 
a Latin letter to Cyril, among the “ Epistolac Ephesina;” 
])ublished by Lupus.' 

ACCA (S'l .) bishop of Hagustald, or Hexham, in Nor* 
ihumberland, succeeded Wilfrid in that see, in the year 
709. He was a monk of the order of St. Benedict, an 
Anglo-Saxon by birth, and had his education under Bosa, 
bishop of York ; and was then taken under the patronage 
of Wilfrid, whom he accompanied in a journey to Borne. 
Here he improved himself in ecclesiastical usages and dis¬ 
cipline; which his historian, Bede, tells us it %vas imprac¬ 
ticable for him to learn in his own country. 'I’his prelate 
by the help of architects, masons, and glaziers, hired in 
Italy, ornamented his cailicdral to a great degree of beauty 
and magnificence, furnished it with plate and holy vest¬ 
ments, procured a large collection of the lives of the Saints, 
and erected a noble library, consisting chiefly of ecclesias¬ 
tical learning. About the year 73*2, he was driven from 
his see into banishment, luit for what cause is unknown. 
He was esteemed a very able divine, and was remarkably 
skilled in church-music. He not only ret ived and improved 
church music, but introduced the use of many Latin 
hymns hitherto unknown in the northern churches of England. 
Acca wrote the following pieces; “ Passkmes Sanctorum;” 
or the Sufferings of the .Saints ; “ Oflicia suyp Ecclesiae ;” 
and “ Epistola; ad Ainicos a treatise also for explaining 
the .Scriptures, adtlrcssed to Bede, which occurs, or at 
least part of it, in the catalogue of the Bodleian library. 
He ilied in the year 740, having governed the church of 
Hexham 24 years, under Egbert king of theNorthumbrian.s. 
His body was burieil with great solemnity in the church at 
Hexham. ’ 

* Mftrpri.—HaiUpt, Vi<*s de Saints.—!il>. T. c. -CiMionTioticff 
this prclatf. with liis usual n-j^anl for eot li'sia.aiO'^. 

2 (*avc, vol. I.j bul a luoip copious acttuint in (.’h.oifppie. 

^ Brit.— Taunpr.— B:»h‘ ——t'avu, \ul. I. ♦ 
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ACCARISI (Albert), a native,of Cento in the cluch;y'iof 
Ferrara, lived in the sixteenth century. He published in 
1545, a “ Vocabulary, Grammar, and Orthojjraphy of the 
Vulgar Tongue,” vrhich Fontanini praises Very highly, 
but is wrong in supposing it the first Italian vocabuiary, 
Lucilio Minerbi having published a Vocabulary from ^ic- 
cacyo in 1535, and Fabricio'Luna another in I53fi. Ac- 
carisi also wrote “ Observations on the vulgar Tongue,” 
which were printed by Sansovino in 1562, 8vo, with oilier 
observations on the same subject by Bembo, Gabriclio, 
Fortunio, and others. * 

ACCARISI (Francis), an eminent Italian civilian, born 
in Ancona, studied at Sienna, wiiere Burgalio and Ben- 
volente taught the law with considerabie reputation. Bar- 
gaho very much promoted his studies, and ajipears to have 
entertained a high opinion of his talents, liie lirst judilic 
employment Accarisi obtained, was that oi explaining 
Justinian's institutes in Sienna, which he continued lor six 
years. He was afterwards desired to i xplain tlie i’andects ; 
and as several foreigners resorted to Sienna, lor the pur¬ 
pose of pursuing their studies, tlie great duke Ferdinand 
Vhe first ordered that a professor should be appoinu-d to 
explain the civil law, in the same manner as Cuiacius had 
done. Accarisi was chosen for this purpose, and acquined 
himself very jionourably ; after whicli he was raised to tlx? 
chair of law-professor in ordinary, vacant by the deaih of 
Bargalio, and filled it with great reputation for 20 yi’ars. 
His fame spread so far that every university in Italy w ished 
to have him, and made him very liberal offers, which he 
long resisted. At length bis patron duke Ferdinand no¬ 
minated him law-professor in the university of Pisa, which 
he occupied until his death, Oct. 4, 1622.“ 

ACCARISI (Jamis), of Bologna, was professor of rhe¬ 
toric at Mantua in the academy founded by the duke Fer¬ 
dinand in 1627, and died bishop of Vesta in 1654. A 
volume has been published of his discourses, or orations 
on various subjects of divinity. When lecturing at Rome 
in 1636, from Aristotle’s book on the heaven.s, he main¬ 
tained Uiat the sun moved round the earth, and jiublisbed 
his opinion 1637, 4to. Many of bis other works yet re¬ 
main in manuscript, among which are : 1. “ De natulibus 

1 Diet. Hist. 1810.—Biographie lliiiTerselle, 1811. 
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Viiigilii.” 2. “ De con#cribenda Tragcedia.” S. “ His- 
tona rerum gestarum a sacra congregatione de fide propa¬ 
ganda, &c. duobus annis 1630 et 1631.” 4 . “ Epistolas 

Latina.” 5.* “ Bentivoglio’s History of the Wars in Flan¬ 
ders, translated into Latin.” ‘ 

iyL-’ClAlULI (Donato) was of an illustrious family, 
being descended on the fathers side from Justin, nephew 
to Justinian emperor ot Constantinople, and also from the 
diiKe.s of Attions, Bohemia, and Corinth. His ancestors 
bad eiiioyeu very honourable posts in tlte kingdom of 
Napie.', and had also been viceroys of Sicily, and generals. 
SoiiK- ol them had filled very high employments in the re- 
pufiiic of Florence, had been ambassadors to several powers 
of Furopc, were related to all the princes of the Morea 
and adjacent islands, raised to the dignity of cardinal; and 
had erected several splendid Carthusian monasteries in Flo¬ 
rence, Najjles, &c. Our author, the son of Neri Acciaioli 
and Lena Strozzi, was born at Florence in 1428. His first 
preceptors were James Amnianati, afterwards cardinal of 
Pavia, and Leonard cl’Arezzo. He afterwards studied 
Greek under Argyropilus, and became one of the first 
Greek scholars ot his time. He wa,s one of the celebrated 
literar\ parties at which Lorenzo de Medici presided. Ex¬ 
celling ill rhetoric, philosophy, and matlicmutics, he would 
have attained a very high rank in the republic, of letters, 
it liis weak state of health, and the patt he took in the 
aliairs of his country, had not interrupted his studies. He 
filled several employments in the state, and gave universal 
satislaction. In 1475 he was gonfalonier, or ensign of 
the republic, and died in 1478 at Milan, when on his way 
to Paris as ambassador from the Florentines. This cir¬ 
cumstance was a subject of the sincerest grief to the Flo¬ 
rentines, who well knew how to appreciate the virtues of 
their fellow-citizens, and omitted no opportunity of in¬ 
citing the patriotism of the living, by the honours they 
bestowed on the memory of the dead. A sumptuous fu¬ 
neral was decreed to his remains, which were brought to 
Horence for that purpose. Lorenzo tie Medici and th?ee 
other eminent citizens were appointed curators of his 
children, and the daughters had considerable portions as¬ 
signed tlieiii from the puhiic treasury. The celelirated 
Angelo Politian wrote his epitaph, and Christopher Lan- 
diiio pronounced the funeral oration. His, w'orks are : 


• Moreri.—Biographic Universelle, 1811; 
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1. “Expositio super libros Ethicqrum Aristotelis, in novam 
traductioneiu Argyropili,” Florence, 1478, fol. 2. “ In 
Aristotelis libros octo Politicorum coninientarii,” Venice, 
1566, 8vo. 3. In the Latin translation of* Plutarch, he 
translated the lives of Alcibiadcs and Demetrius, and added 
to the same collection those of Hannibal and Seipio from 
his own pen, with a life of Ciharlemagne. 4. “ 'I’lie Latin 
history of Florence, by Leonard d’Arezzo, translated into 
Italian,” Venice, 1473, fol. and often reprinted. He K it 
some other works, orations, letters, and miscellanies, both 
in prose and verse, which have not been committed to 
the press. ‘ 

ACCIAIOLI (John), son to !\]arcellns, of the same family 
with the former Acciaioli, was a native of Fiorc.nce, first 
educated to the bar, where he presiiled in quality of se- 
natdr, but afterwards acquired a prodigious slock ot ge¬ 
neral learning and scienett. He took a jonrney to Padua, 
and became so distinguished as a disputant in St-holasiic 
knowledge, that the Venetian noltiliiy crowded to hear 
him. Nor did he acquire less reputation in Florence in 
1565, where he disputed publicly for several days before 
. a great concourse of learned men. He left only the lol- 
low'ing work, “ Multa doctissimoruni probleinatum monu- 
menta, magno studio et ingeuio elucubrata.” He is men¬ 
tioned with great honour by Francis Bocchi, in his Elogia 
of the most celebrated Florentine writers. - 

ACCIAIOLI, or ACCIAIUOLI (Zanobio), probably 
of the same family w ith the itreccding, was born at Florence 
in 1461, and having been banished in his infancy with his 
relations, was recalled when about 16 years of age by Lo¬ 
renzo the taiagnificent, and educated by his directions with 
Lorenzo, the son of Pier-Francesco de Medici, to whom 
Zanobio was nearly related. He became very eminent as 
a Greek and Latin scholar, and had much intercourse with 
Angelo Politian, Marsilius Ficinus, and other eminent 
Florentine scholars. After the death of Lorenzo the 
inagniiict^it, he became disgusted with the commotions 
whjeh agitated his native place, and devoting himself to 
a monastic life, received from the famous Savonarola, about 
1494, the habit of a Dominican. At this time he studied 
Hebrew with great industry ; but his chief employment was 
the examination of the Greek manuscripts in the library of 

> Cftn. Diet.—^Morcri.—Roscoe’h T/ife of Ixireuzo.—Sax. Onoaiasticoa — 
Biugrjphm I’uivoihcIU*. ♦ (U-a. Oict.—ChaufcjiH*. 
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the*Medici, and in that d St. Mark at Fiorencc. On the 
elevation of Leo X. lie went to Home, and was enrolled 
by Leo among his constant attendants, with an honourable 
stipend, and 5. residence in the oratory of S. Silvestro. In 
)518 Leo appointed him librarian to the Vatican, wliere 
he undertook the laliorious task of selecting and arranging 
tlie ancient public documents* of which he formed an in¬ 
dex, pablished since by Montfaucon, in his Bibl. Biblio- 
iliccarum M.SS. vol. L p. 202. His industry probably 
shortened his da 5 's, as he did not long enjoy his office, 
having died July 27, 1519, and not 1536, as Fabricius 
asscris. .Saxius gives 1520 as the date. 

W hile attending a general chapter of his order at Naples 
in 1515, he made an oration in Latin in praise of the city 
of Naples, which he afterwards published. He also trans¬ 
lated into Latin, Eusebius of Ctesarea, 01ympiodorus,'and 
Theodoret, and is supposed to have been the translator of 
the greater part of the works of Justin Martyr. Among 
his remaining works is an oration in praise of the city of 
Rome, printed in 4to, without place, printer, or date; but 
the dedication to the cardinal Julio de Medici is dated 26 
May 1518. In 1495 he published Politian’s Greek epi-> 
grams, which were recommended to his care by the author 
in his last moments. He translated also into Latin verse 
the Greek address of Marcus Musurus to Leo X- prefixed 
to the first edition of Plato. Giraldi, in his first dialogue 
“ De Poetis nostrorum temporum,” admits him among the 
good poets of his age ; and others have bestowed great ap- 
[ilause on his verses, a specimen of which may be seen in 
the work first cpioted below. * 

ACCIO-ZLCC’O (surnamed Da SuMM.t Campagna), an 
Italian poet of the fifteenth century, was born at Verona, 
and flourished about 1470. His principal work was printed 
at Verona, 1479, 4to, and entitled “ Acci Zucchi Summa 
Campanea;, Veronensis, viri ernditissimi in Aisopi Fabulas 
interpretatio per rhythmos, in libeilum Zucharinum in- 
scriptum, &c.” In this work each fable is prcQedcd by a 
l.atin epigram, and followed by a sonnet containing a.he 
moral. It was a work of considerable popularity, as there 
were no less than three editions in the same century; viz. 
in 1491, 1493, and 1497. Maffei speaks of him in his 
“ Verona illustrata.” ’ 


* Roscoe’s Life of Leo,—Gen. Diet.—Biographic Universcllc.—Moreri. 
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ACCIUS (Lucius), a Latin ttragic poet, the son 6f a 
freed-man, and according to St. Jerome, bom in the con¬ 
sulship of Hostilius Mancinus and Atfilius Serranus, in the 
year of Rome 583 ; but there appears somewhat of confn- 
sion and perplexity in this chronology. He made himself 
known before the death of Pacuvius, a dramatic piece of 
his being exhibited the same year that Pacuvius brought 
one upon the stage, the latter being then 80 years of age, 
and Accius only 30, We do not know the name of this 
piece of Accius, but the titles of several of his tragedies 
are mentioned by various authors. He wrote on the most ce¬ 
lebrated stories which had been represented on the Athenian 
stage, as Andromache, Andromeda, Atreus, Clytemnestra, 
Aleaea, Meleager, Philoclctes, the civil wars of Thebes, 
Terens, the Troadcs, &c. He did not always, however, 
take his stibjects from the Grecian story ; for he composed 
one dramatic piece wholly Roman : it was entitled Brutus, 
and related to the expulsion of the Tarcpiins. It is af¬ 
firmed by sonip, that he wrote also comedies; which is 
not unlikely, if he was the author of two pieces, “ The 
Wedding,” and “ The Merchant,” which have been as¬ 
cribed to him. He did not confine himself to dramatic 
writing; for he left other productions, particularly his 
Annals, mentioned by Macrobins, Priscian, Kestus, and 
Nonius Ma»."cellus. Decimus Brutus, who was consul in 
the year of Rome 615, and had the honour of a triumph 
for several victories gained in Spain, was his particular 
friend and patron. This general was so highly pleased 
with the verses which Accius wrote in his praise, that he 
had them inscribed at the entrance of the temples and mo¬ 
numents raised out of the spoils of the vanquished. Though 
this might proceed from a principle of vanity, and may not 
oe so much a proof of his affection for the poet as his love 
sf applause; yet it proves that Brutus had an opinion of 
Accius’s poetry, and Brutus was far from being a con- 
eniptible judge. He has been censured for writing in too 
iiarsh a styie, but was in all other respects esteemed a very 
great poet. Aulus Gellius tells us, that Acchis, being on 
Its way to Asia, passed through Tarentum, where he paid 
i visit 16 Pacuvius, and read to him his play of Atreus; 
bat Pacuvius told him his verse was lofty and sonorous, 
>ut somewhat harsh and crude. “ It is as you observe,” 
said Accius; ‘i nor am I sorry for it, since my future pro- 
Itictioiis will be better upon this account; for as in fruit 
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to IB geniuses, those whic^ are at first harsh and sour, be¬ 
come mellow and agreeable ; but such as are at first soft 
and sweet, grow in a short time not ripe, but rotten.” 
Accius was sohmch esteemed by the public, that a come¬ 
dian was punished for only mentioning his name on the 
stage. Cicero speaks with great derision of one Acciua 
who had written a history; abd, as our author wrote aa- 
nals, some insist that he is the person censured; but as 
Cicero himself, Horace, Quintilian, Ovid, and Paterculus, 
have spoken of our author with so much applause, he can¬ 
not be supposed the same whom the Roman orator censures 
with so much severity. Nothing remains of Accius, but some 
few liagments collected by Robert Stephens, and the titles 
of his pieces. He is supposed to have died at an advanced 
•igc, but the precise time is not known. * 

ACCOLTI (Ekneuetto), an eminent lawyer and His¬ 
torian of the fifteenth century, and the first of that ancient 
Tuscan family who acquired a name for literary talents, 
was born at Arezzo, in 1415. His father was Michel 
Accolti, a civilian of Florence, and his mother a daughter 
of Roselli of Arezzo, also a lawyer. After a classical 
education, he studied the civil law, and was made professor 
at Florence, where his opinions acquired him much popu¬ 
larity. The Florentines, after conferring on him the rights 
of citizenship, chose him in I45y to be secretary of the 
republic, in the room of Poggius, which office he retained 
until his death in 1466. The account of his transactions 
in public affairs are preserved in four books, with a great 
collection of his letters to foreign princes, which evince 
his sagacity as a statesman, and his politeness as a writer. 
He married Laura Fredcrigi, tiie daughter of a lawyer and 
patrician of Florence, by whom he had a numerous family, 
of whom Bernard and Peter will be noticed hereafter. Hi* 
memory is said to have been so retentive, that on one 
occasion, after hearing the Hungarian ambassador pro¬ 
nounce a Latin address to the magistrates of Florence, he 
repeated the whole word for word. His incUnatioB for the 
study of history made him relax iu the profession of tl>e 
law, and produced ; 1. “ De bello a Christiariis contra Bar- 
baros gesto, pro Christi sepulchro et Judma recuperandis, 
libri quatuor,” Venice, 1S32, 4to, and reprinted at Basle, 
Venice, and Florence, the latter edition with notes by 
Thomas Dempster, 1623, 4to, and at Groningue,n, by Henrj' 
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Hoffiiider, 173t, 8vo. It was aiso translated into ItaJian, 
by Francis Baldelli, and printed at Venice, 1549, 8vo. Yves 
Ducbat of Troyes in Champagne, translated it into 
Frencii and Greek, and jiritited it at Paris, lt^20, 8vo. 'I'Jiis 
is a work of considerable liistorical credit, and in tlie suc¬ 
ceeding century, served as a guide to TurquatoTasso, in liis 
iiMiuortal poem, the Gerusaldmme liberata. It was dedicated 
to Piero de Medici, and not to Cosmo, as Moreri asserts. 
Paulo Cortesi, a severe censor, allows that it is a work of 
great industry, and that it throws considerable light on a 
very difficult subject. A more recent critic objects to the pu¬ 
rity of his style, and the length of the speeches he puts in 
the mouths of his principal personages. '2. “ De preestantia 
virorum sui mvi,” Parma, 1689, or 1692, the tendency ol 
which is to prove that the moderns are not inferior to the 
ancients. .It appeared originally in the Bibliotheque of 
Magliabechi, and has been often reprinted since, particu¬ 
larly at Coburg, in 1735, in the first volume of John Ge¬ 
rard Meuschen’s “ Vita^ summorum dignitate et eruditioiie 
virorum.” ‘ 

ACCOl-TI (Beu.nard) was one of the sons of the pre¬ 
ceding, and, on account of the great fame of his poetry, 
called Unico Aretino; but such of his works as have de¬ 
scended to our days are not calculated to presene the very 
extraordinary reputation which he enjoyed from his con¬ 
temporaries. According to them, no fame could be equal 
to what he obtained at the court of Urbino and at Rome, 
in the time of Leo X. When it was known that the Unico 
was to recite his verses, the shops were shut, and all bu¬ 
siness suspended ; guards were necessary at the doors, and 
the most learned scholars and prelates often interrupted 
the poet by loud acclamations. 'I he testimony of his con¬ 
temporaries, and among them, of the Cardinal Bembo, will 
not permit us to doubt that his merit was extraordinar}'; 
but it is probable that he owed his fame more to his talents 
at extemj)oie verse, than to those wltich he prepared by 
study, ill the latter, however, there is an elegance of 
style, and often the fanc}' and nerve of true poetry. His 
poems were first printed at Florence in 1513, under the 
title “ Virginia comedia, capitoli, c strambotti di messer 
Bernardo, Accolti Aretino, in Firenze (al di Francesco 
Rossegli),” 8vo; and at Venice, 1519, “ Opera nuova del 
preclarissimq messer Bernardo Aceolti Aretino, scrittore 
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apfcslolico ecJ at)bieviatoi»«, &c.” 8vo, .'ind have been often 
re-printecl. In tliis volume, his comedy “ Virginie,” writ¬ 
ten, according to the custom of the age, in the ottava 
rijiia, and other measures, obtained its name from a natu¬ 
ral daiigliter, wliom he gave in marriage to a nobleman, 
with a large dowry. Leo X. who had an esteem for him, 
gave him the employment of apostolic secretary; and’ is 
likewise said to have given him the duchy of Nepi; blit 
Accolti informs us, in one of his letters to Peter Aretin, 
that he purchased this with his own money, and that 
Paul III. afterwards deprived him of it. The dates of his 
birth and death are not known; but he was living in the 
lime of Ariosto, who mentions him as a person of greSEt 
consideration at the court of Urbino. ‘ 

ACCOLTI (Francis), the brother of Benedetto, and 
usually called Francis D’Akezzo, or Aretin, from the 
place of his birth, was born in 1418. The celebrated 
Francis Philelphus was his preceptor in polite learning; 
after which he studied law under the ablest professors, 
and became himself one of their number, teaching that 
faculty at Bologna, Ferrara, and Sienna. He was for five 
years secretary to the tluke of Milan, and died of the 
stone at the baths of Sienna, iti 1483. He has been ac¬ 
cused, but without proof, of the grossest avarice. If he 
lel't t ast wealth, it was owing to the profits of -his profes¬ 
sion, of which he was acknowledged to be the ablest and 
most successful practitioner. A ionrney which he made 
to Home, when Sixtus IV. was Pope, has given rise to 
anrtther story, equally w'ithout proof, tb '.t he solicited to 
be made Cardinal, which the Pope refused, on pretence 
of the injury that would accrue t > learning from such a 
promotion. Another story is recorded, more to his honour. 
Whil(“ professor oi' law at Ferrara, lie had occasion to lec¬ 
ture to his scholars on the advantages of a characUtr known 
lor probity and honour; and, in order to exemplify his 
doctrine, he went in the niglit, accompanied by only’ one 
’'crviint, broke oiien the bittchers’ stalls, atul Riok atvay 
some pieces. 'I’he law-students vveri; immediately stis- 
pected of the robbery, and two of them, of inditferent 
character, were imprisoned. • 'The Professor then went 
before the Htike, demtinded their release, and accused 
bitaself: having jiroved the fact, which was with difficulty 

* lii'igrapliic Ciiivcisi;lle, 1811.—Hist. Liltcraire cl’Ilalie, vol. III. 
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believed, he took the opportunity to show the advantoge 
of a good cliaracter, and the dangers of a bad one. 

He left several works. The principal are: 1. “ S. Cliry- 
sostonii homiliiF in Evangeliuin S. Joannis, interprete F.A.” 
Rome, 1470, ful. Erasmus is of opinion tliat tois transla¬ 
tion is deficient in fidelity, and that the author «as not 
sufliciently acquainted with the Greek language. 2. “ Pha- 
lacidis Epistolae,” Rome, about 1469, 8vo; afterwards 
re-printed in 1471, 1474, 1475. 3. “ Diogenis Cuiici 

phiiosophi Epistolie.” 4 “ Authoris incerti libellus de 
Thermis Puteolorum, et vicinis in Italia, a Fr. tie Accoltis 
Aretino repertus, publicatus, &c.” Naples, 1475, 4to. 
Some writers, not attending to the title of this worw, tiave 
considered him as the author of it. 5. “ Consilia sen Re- 
sponsa,” Pisa, a collection of consultations on questions 
of law. 6. “ Commentaria super Lib. II. Decrctaiinm,” 
Bonon. 1481. 7. “ Commentaria,” Pavia, 1495, fol. He 

also cultivated Italian poetry, and the libraries of Cnigi and 
Strozzi contain several of his poetical pieces in manu¬ 
script. Crescemhini inserted some of his sonnets in his 
history of Itaiian poetry. His Latin letters are in the Am¬ 
brosian library at Milan.' 

ACCOLTJ (PuTr.R), another of the sons of Benedetto 
the historian, was born at Florence in 1455, and studied 
law at Pisa,, where he became doctor and professor. He 
afterwards w’ent into the church, was promoted to the 
bishoprick of Ancona, and six years after, to be Cardinal, 
under the title ot Si. Etisebius, but is better known by the 
title of Cardinal of Ancona. He afterwards held seven 
bisbopricks in Siitiin, Flanders, F'rance, and Italy; and 
attained the higher honours of cardinal-vicar and legate. 
He died at Rome Dec. 12, 1532, aged 77; and left some 
works on law ol no great importance. He was the author 
of the bull against Luther, which condemned forty-one 
propositions ot that reformer. One of his natural sons, 
Benedict Accolti, was, in 1 564, the chief of the Florentine. 
cons]>iracfi against Pius IV. for which he was executed.* 
ACCORDS. SeeTABOUROT. 

ACCORSO, or ACCURSIUS (Francis), an eminent 
lawyer, who first collected the various opinions and deci¬ 
sions of his predecessors, in the Roman law, into one body, 


I Biographie Universelle, 1811 . 
• Ibid.—Gen. Diet.— Moreri. 
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wa» born at Florence, ip 1151, or, according to some 
writers, in 1182. He was the scholar of Azzo, and soon 
became more celebrated than his master. Yet it is thought 
that he di4 n<?t begin the study of law before he was forty 
years old. When professor at Bologna, he resigned his 
office in order to complete a work on the explanation of 
the laws, which he had long meditated, and in which he 
was now in danger of being anticipated by Odefroy. By 
dint of perseverance for seven years, he accumulated the 
vast collection known by the title of the “ Great Gloss,” 
or the “ Continued Gloss” of Accursius. He may be con¬ 
sidered as the first of glossators, and as the last, since no one 
lias attempted the same, unless his son Cervot, whose 
work is not in much esteem ; but he was deficient in a 
proper knowledge of the Greek and Roman historians, 
and the science of coins, inscriptions, and antiquities, 
which are frequently necessary in the explanation of the 
Homan law. On this account, he was as much undervalued 
by the learned 4awyers of the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, as praised by those of the twelfth and thirteenth, 
who named him the Idol of Lawyers. They even esta¬ 
blished it as a principle, that the authority of the Glosses 
should be universally received, and that they should rally 
round this perpetual standard of truth. The difi'erent stu¬ 
dies pursued in the ages of Accursius’ friends and enemies, 
will account for their different opinions of his merits; the 
one consisted of accumulated learning, interpretation, and 
commentary, the other approached nearer to nature and 
facts, by adding the study of antiquities, and of the Greek 
and Latin historians. Another reason probably was, that 
Accursius, who has been careless in his mode of quotation, 
became blamed for many opinions which belong to Irne- 
rius, Hugolinus, Martinus Bulgarus, Aldericus, Pileus, &c. 
and others his predecessors, vmose sentiments he has not 
accurately distinguished. The best edition of his great 
work is that of Denis Godefroi, Lyons, 1589, 6 vols. fol. 
Of his private life we have no important materials. He 
lived in splendour at a magnificent palace at Bologna, 
or at his villa in the country; and died in his 78th year, in 
1229. Those who fix his death in 1260 confound him 
with one of his sons of the same name. All his family, 
without exception, studied the law; and he had a daugh¬ 
ter, a lady of great learning, who gave public lectures on 
die Roman law in the university of Bologna. Bayle doubts 
VoL. I. H 
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this; but it is confirmed by Pan<jirollus, Fravenlobins,land 
Paul Freyer. The tomb ot Accursius, in the church of 
the Cordeliers at Bologna, is remarkable only for the 
simplicity of his epitaph—“ Sepulchrum Atciirsii glossa- 
toris legum, et Francisci ejii* filii.” ‘ 

ACCOltSO, or ACCURSIUS (Franci>), eldest son of 
thjB preceding, was professor of law at Bologna, where he 
attained great reputation. When Kdward 1. king ot Fng» 
land passed thnnigh Bologna, in 1275, after his return 
from the Holy Land, he wished to engage Accursius to 
teach law in the French provinces under his iloniinion ; 
but the got ernuient of Bologna, unw illing to part with so 
able a professor, threatened to confiscate his goods if he 
dared to leave tne city. Accursius, however, took his 
leave, and after having taught law at Toulouse for three 
years, was invited to Oxtord hy king F,(lward, and lodged 
in his palace at Beaumont. 'J'he king gave him also the 
manor of Martlegli, and in the grant styles him “ dilectu* 
et fidelis Secretarius noster;” and in anotlier charter, “ il- 
lustris regis Anglia- consiliarius.” In 12 7.5, he read lavr 
lectures at Oxford, or more probably in 1276, if he re¬ 
mained three years at T'onlouse. In 1280, lie returned to 
Bologna, and was restored to his chair and his property. 
His death took place in 1321. None of his writings remain.* 

His brovlier Cervot pnbiisiied some glosses in addi¬ 
tion to his father’.s, but they are not much esteemed. 
He studied law w itlr such succesis as to be admitted doctor 
in that faculty in his seventeenth year, but not without a 
serious disc ussion in tlie atvademy of Bologna, on the le¬ 
gality of this degree.' 

ACCORSO, or ACCURSIUS (Mariangelus), anative 
of Aquila, in the kingdom of Naples, and one of the most 
eminent critics of his time, flourished in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and lived for thirty-three years in 
the court of Charles V. who had a great respect for liim. 
He was well acquainted with the Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish ^id German languages, was one of the most inde- 
faugable antiquaries of the age, and enriched Naples w'ith 
a great number of monuments of antiquity. His favourite 
employment was to correct the editions of ancient authors 
by the aid of manuscripts, whicli he sought out with great 

* Bingraphie Uuiversclle.—Ginguene Hist. Lit. D’ltalic, vol. I. p. 311.— 
Gen. Diet. » 

* Biographte Vnirerwllc, ISll.—Wogd’a AnoaU of Oxford. * IUkL 
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ranj; anil bis first work is a lasting proof of his industry 
and acuteness. 'I’bis was his “ Diatribac in Ausoniuni, 
Soliiiuni, et Ovidium,” Rome, 1524, fol. The frontispiece 
is an engraving of antique statues, among which are the 
Apollo lielvidere, and a Minerva, and two bas-reliefs of 
the rape of Proserpine and the death of Meleager. At the 
end ot' the work is a fable entitled “ Testudo.” I'he Dia- 
tribic have been reprinted, but not entirely, as the titfe- 
page asserts, in the variorum edition of Ausonius, printed 
at Amsterdam, 1671, 8vo. ^’hey are also incorporated 
in the Delpiiin edition, by John Baptist Souchay, Paris, 
1730, 4to. 

'I'liis writer has left an example of an author’s jealousy, 
and fear of being thought a plagiarist, whicli is too curious 
to be omitted. Having been accused of owing his notes 
on Ausonius to Fabricio Varano, bishop of C'ainarino; he 
endeavoured to clear himself by the following very solemn 
oath: “ In the name of God and man, of truth and sin¬ 
cerity, 1 solemnly swear, and if any declaration be more 
binding than an oath, 1 in that I'orrn declare, and I de¬ 
sire that my declaration may be received ;is strictly true, 
that 1 have never read i-r seea tiny taithor, iVum wliieh my , 
own lucubnitiuns have received the' smallest assistance or 
nnprovement; nay, that 1 have even laboured, as far as 
possible, whenever any writer has published any ohsena- 
lions which J myself liad before made, iumiediatcly to blot 
them out of niy own works. If in this declaration I am 
fon.’sw'orn, may trie Pope jjunisli my peijury ; :md may au 
evd genius attend my v.Tiiings, so that wh'uever in them is 
good, or at least tolerable, may appear to the unskilful 
multitude e.veeedingly had, and even to the learned trivial 
and contejiiptihle; and may the small reputation 1 now 
possess be given to the winils, and regarded as the worth¬ 
less boon of vulgar levity.” This singular protestation, 
which is inserted in the Testudo, has been often quoted. 
In 1533, he published at Augshurgh a new edition of “ Am- 
mianus Mareellinus,” fol. more complete tliaii^ the pre¬ 
ceding edition (which is the princeps), and augmented,by 
five books, not before known, and, as stated in the title, 
with the correction of above five thousand errors. In the 
same year and place, he published the “ Letters of Cassio- 
dorus,” and his “ Treatise on the Soul.” This is the first 
complete collection of these letters, and, with the Trea¬ 
tise, is improved by many coiTections. He also had made 

H 2 
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preparations for an eilition of Cljvndian, and had eftrn^oted 
above seven hundred enors in that author; but this has not 
been published. At his leisure hours, he studied music, 
optics, and poetry. We have a specimen of*' his poetry in 
his “ Protrepticon ad Corycinni,” of eighty-seven verses, 
which is printed in a \ ery rare work, entitled “ Coryciana,” 
Rome, 1524, 4to. Tliis Cotycius, according to La Rlon- 
noie, was a German of the name of Goritz. I’he volume 
contains the poems of various Neapolitan authors, as 
Arisio, Tilesio, &c. 

In A«corso’s time, it was the fashion with many Latin 
WTiters to make use of obsolete w ords. This he endea- 
ronred to ridicule, and with considerable success, in a 
dialogue entitled “ Osco, Volsco, Romanaque elocpien- 
tia interlocutorihns, dialogus ludis Romanis actus, &c.” 
1531, 8vo, without place, or the name of the author ; but 
La Monnoie thinks it must liave been printed before, as it 
is quoted by Tori in his “ Champ-t'leuri,” which ajijteared 
in 152?. At the end of this volume is a small work, en¬ 
titled “ Voliisii Metiani, iurisconsulti antiqui distributio. 
Item vocabula ac nota? partium in rebus pecuniariis, ])on- 
dere, numero, et mensura.” 'Lhe Dialogue was reprinted 
at Rome, 1574, 4to, witli the author’s name, and with the 
title of “ Osci et Volsci Dialogus Imlis Romanis actus a 
IMariangela Accursio.” I’here is another 4to edition, with¬ 
out date or name of the author. In the imperial library 
of Paris are two editions, hotli of Cologne, 1598. It ap¬ 
pears by the dedication of the fable Testudo, that Ac.corso 
was employed on a history of the house of Brandenbourg; 
but this, and his other works, were lost on the death of 
his son Casimir, who was a man of letters, and had intend¬ 
ed to publish all his father’s works. Toppi, in his Bib- 
lioteca Napolet. among other inaccuracies, attributes to 
Accorso a work entitled “ De Typographica? artis Inven- 
tore, ac de libro primnm omnium impresso but the mis¬ 
take seems to ha\e arisen from a few manuscript notices 
on the sultjct t. written by our author in a copy of Dona- 
tust grammar, a very early printed book. ‘ 

ACERNLS (Siuastian Fabian), a native of Poland, 
whose real name was Klouowicz, was born in 1551, and 
became burgomaster of Lublin. His Latin poem, “ Vic¬ 
toria Dcorum, in qua eontinetur veri Herois cducatio,” 

> Sea. Diet.—diograptiie llnivcrselle, 1811.—Saxii Onoiuasticon.—Moreri. 
—Jur tlie Coiyciauu, sec ituseve’s Life of Leo, and art. O'OK’.iio in this 
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on wliicli he sj)ent ten years, j)rocurecl him the name of 
the Sarmatian Ovid. This poem, which was printed at 
Racow by Stbaslian Stcrnacius, tl»e Socinian printer, in 
1600 , is become very rare, as tiie impression was ordered 
1,0 be burnt. He wrote also in the Polisli language, a 
poini on tlie Navigation of tli« Dantzickers, 1G43 ; a Me- 
iiiorial of the Dukes and Kings of Poland, iind oilier works, 
and •' Disticlia moralia Catonis, interprete Seb. Eab. Klo- 
iioivit:io,” Cracow, 1505. He ilied in 160S in great dis¬ 
tress, owing to tlie extravagance of his wife.' 

ACHzEUS, a Greek poet, a native of Erotria, ^he .son 
of I’ythodorns, flourished, according to Sax ins, lietweeu 
ilie 71th and 82d olymjiiad, or between 1-84 and 4411 
befori' the Christian ana, and consequently was the con- 
teiiqiorary of Aischylus. He was both a tragic and satirical 
poet, having, according to some, composed thirty trage¬ 
dies, ami according to other.s, more than forty, 'rhe.se 
are all lost, except .some fragments which Grotius collected 

ill his “ Erairinenta Tia<rie. ct Coniicorum Graccorum.” 
r> ^ o 

Acliaus carried off the poetical prize only once. His 
satirical pieces have likew'ise perished, but Athenasus 
quotes them often. There w'as aiiodier Greek poet of the 
.Mime name, quoted by Suidas, who also composed trage¬ 
dies, of which tliere are no remains. = 

ACllARD, bisiiop of Aminches in Normandt', usually 
.siirnanied Sr. VicTOii, flourished in the twelfth century. 
His birth-place is much contested ; but it appears most 
|>ro!)able that he was a Norman, of a noble family ; and as 
Normandy was at that lime subject to the King of England, 
it was supjiosed he was an Englishman. He w'as, how¬ 
ever, a Canon-regular of the order of St. Augustine, and 
sccoiul abbot of St. V'ictor at Paris. He w'as preferred to 
the bislioprick of Avranches in 1 ld2 by the interest of 
Ring Henry 11. of Englantl, with whom he appears to 
ha\e been a favourite, as he stood god-father to Eleanor, 
daughter to that prince, ami afterwards wife of Alphonso 
E\. king of Castile. He died Martdi 29, 1172,*and w^as 
interred in the elitireh of the Holy Trinity, belonging to 
the abhey of l.ti/.enie, in the diocese of Avranches. His 
eiiitaph, which, the authors of the (>eneral Dictionary say. 

Is still remaining, speaks his character; “ Here lies bishop 
-Vchm tl, by w hose charily our poverty was enriched.” lie 

* raivcrsulle, IHH, 

? ibt(i.^Saxii Udv'iii.isIk'H).—F abric, Blbl, Oracc. 
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was a person of great eminence for piety and learning. 
His younger years he spent in the study of polite litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, and the latter part‘of his life in 
intense application. His works were: “ De Tentatione 
Christi,” a MS. in the library of St. Victor at I’aiis. 
“ De divisione Anima? & Spiritus,” in the same library; 
copies of which are in the public library at Cambridge, 
and in that of Bene’t. His “ Sernmns” are in the library of 
Clairvaux. He likewise wrote “ 'Phe Life of St. Geselin,” 
which was publisiied at Douav, 12mo, 1626.' 

ACHARD (Aniuonv), a learned Pinssian divine, was 
born at Geneva in 1696, took orders in 1722, and in 1724 
was promoted to the church of Werder in Berlin. He en¬ 
joyed the })roteclion of tlie prince-royal of Prussia ; and 
ha\ing in 1730 accompanied the son of M. de P inkenstein 
to Geneva, was admitted into the society of pastors. 
Eiglit years after, the king of Prussia appointed him coun¬ 
sellor of the supreme consistory, and in 1710, a member 
of the P'rench direclorv, with the title of Privy-counsellor. 
Having been received into the academy of Berlin in 1743, 
he was also appointed inspector of the French college, and 
director of the Charity-house. He died in 1772. He was 
long the correspondent of the jesnits jpolonia, Toiirne- 
miiie, Har.douin, Porens, and of father Le Long, and 
7'urretine, Trouchin, and Vernct of Geneva. He often 
preached before the royal family of Prussia; and such were 
his powers of oratory, that a celebrated French come¬ 
dian at Berlin, who there ttinght the theatrical art, recom¬ 
mended his pupils to hear Achard. He was of a very 
feeble constitution, and for twenty years subsisted entirely 
on a milk-diet. In the Memoirs of the .\cademy of Berlin, 
for 1745, there is the outline of a very considerable work, 
in which he proves the liberty of the hunuin mind against 
Spinosa, Bayle, and Collins. Two volumes of “ Sermons 
sur divers te.xtes de P Kcriturc Sainte,” were published at 
Berlin after his death. 

.His son Fkancis, born at Berlin in 1753, a member of 
several academics, lias furnished many ihssertations for 
the Literary Journal of Berlin, and other Memoirs of 
learned societies. Senebier in his literary history of Ge¬ 
neva gives a list of all his pieces, and a collection of them 
was published in German, in two volumes. * 

* (ion. Diet.—Mortrt.—Tanner. 

’ Ciiiverivlit, Ibll. See Monthly Review, rols. 72, T7, 80, 
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/criARD (CI.AUDK FAancis), a French physician, se¬ 
cretary to the academy of Marseilles, and fibrarian of that 
citv, was borij in 17 j 3, and died in 1809. He published, 

1 , “ Diclionnaire de la Provence et du Comtat Venaissin,” 
Marseilles, 178,5—S7, 4 \ols. 4to. The first tvvo volumes 
contain a French and Proven 9 al vocabulary, and the last two 
the lives of the celebrated characters of Provence. Bouche, 
the abhe Paul, and some otiier authors, assisted in this work. 

2 . “ Desci ipiion historique, geographique, ct topogra- 
piiiqne de la Provence etdn Comtat Venaissin,” Aix, 1787, 
4to.; one volume only of this has been published. 3. “ I’a- 
blein de .Marseilles,” intended to be comprized in two 
vols.; of wliich one only has appeared. 4. “ Bulletin des 
Surietes savanies de Marseilles et de 4:ieparteinents du 
Miili,” I8',)‘2, 8vo. 5. “ Cours elenientairc de Bibliogra¬ 
phic, ou la .Science du Bibliothecaire,” Marseilles, 1807, 
3 vols. Svo, very incorrectly printed, and little more than 
a compilation from Fournier’s “ Manuel Typographique,” 
and Pcignot’s “Diclionnaire de Bibliologieand it is 
olijccted to him tliat the innnense knowledge he reijuires 
ill a librarian would render bibliography impossible, and 
tiresome. He also published a Catalogue of the Abbe' 
Hive’s library, 1793, Svo, and anotlier of the library of 
Marseilles ; audthad published four numbers of the first 
volume of a Catalogue of the Museum of Marseilles. ‘ 

ACI-l.ARlJS (EL'-AZAU-Fi.-tNcis ue la Baumk de) was 
imrii at .\vignon, .(an. 29, 1079, of a noble and ancient 
laniily. .\fter hav ing embraced the ecclesiastical profes¬ 
sion. he hecaiiie not only dislinguislicil by the excellence 
of his doctrines, but particularly by bis ebaritable e.xertions 
during ilie plague in 1721 ; and bis subsequent promotions 
liad no otiier esl'ect on him than to increase his zeal and 
liis piety. Pope Clement XI1. informed of his talents and 
conciliating spirit, employed him in tlie capacity of apos¬ 
tolic vicar, to sctile tlie disgraceful disputes that had arisen 
among tlie missionaries of China. Acnards, wlio was then 
bisliop of Halicarnassus, undertook this commission ; and 
after a tedious voyage of two years, and two years’ ivesi- 
dcnce in Cihina, wlu;re h'- inelTectnally laboured to accom¬ 
plish the object of his iiiission, died at Cochin, April 2, 
1741, a martyr to ids iiulefatigahle and benevolent zeM. 
The Abbe f abre, his seeretary, jniblishcd an account of 
this mission, entitled “ Leirrcs eililiantes et4:urieusess.uria 

> Biographic Univci'seUe, ISll. 
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visitc apostolique de M. de la Buume, evcqne d’Ualicar- 
nasse, a la Cochinchine,” Venice, 1746, 4to, & 1753, 

3 vols. 12mo, with the ti;anslation of a funeijil oration de* 
livered on his death by a Chinese priest.' 

ACHEN, or ACH (John Van), an eminent painter, 
was born at Cologne, in 1556, of a good family. JHe 
disrovered a taste for his art'from his earliest years, and at 
the age of eleven, jiainted a portrait with such sncet'ss, as 
to inciucc his parents to encourage his sludic's. After hav¬ 
ing been for some time taught by a very indill'erent j)ain- 
ter, be became the disciple of de Georges, or Jerrigli, a 
good portrait-painter, with whom he remained six years; 
and afterwards improved himself by studying and copying 
the works of Sprajiger. In his twenty-secoiul year he w'ent 
to Italy, and was introduced at Vcmice to a Flemish artist, 
named Gaspard Reims. This man no sooner learned that 
Van Achen was a German, than he recommended hiii^to 
an Italian who courted necessitous artists that he might 
make a trade of their labours. With him Van Achen 
made some copies, but, being unable to forget the recep¬ 
tion which Reims had given him, he painted his own jjor- 
•trait, and sent it to him., Reims was so struck with the per¬ 
formance, that he apologized to Van Achen, took him 
into his house, and preserved the pprtrai# all his life with 
great veneration. At Venice, he aetjuired tlte Venetian 
art of colouring, and thence w'ent to Rome to improve his 
design, but never quitted the mannered forms of Spranger. 
His best performances at Rome were a Nativity for the 
church of the Jesuits, and a portrait of Madona Venusta, 
a celebrated performer on the lute. His talents, howet c-r, 
and polite accomplishments, recommended him to several 
of the greatest jtrinces of Europe, and particularly to the 
elector of Bavaria, and the emperor Rudolph, by both of 
whom he was patronized and honoured. He was one of 
that set of artists who, in the .lapse of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, captivated Germany and its princes by the intro¬ 
duction o£ a new style, or rather manner, grossly com* 
pounded from the principles of the Horenline and Vene¬ 
tian schools. He died at Prsigue in 1621." 

ACHENWALL (GqdhieyIj a celebrated publicist, 
and considered by some as the father of the science of 
Statistics, was born at Elbing, a Prussian town, Oct. 20, 
• 

> Biographie Dniverselle, 1811.—Did. llislorique. 

S Biographic t'nivetrieUe, 1811.—Pilkington’s Did. by Fuseli, 
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17^9. He received his* academical education at Jena, 
Halle, and Leipsic. In 1746 he took up his residence at 
Marbourg, wl^ere he taught history, the l^iw of nature and 
nations, and statistics, of which he ajtpears to have formed 
very just notions, but at first confined himself to a know¬ 
ledge of the constitutions of the different states. In 
1748 be went to Gottingen, vvliere*, some years after,’he 
))ecaine one of the professors of that university', and one of 
its greatest ornaments; here he remained until his death. 
May 1, n~‘2. He had often travelled in Switzerland, 
i' ranee, Holland, and England ; and published several works 
on tlie state.s of Europe, and political law and (Economy. 
'I'liose in highest estimation are, his “ Constitution des 
royaumes et clats d’Europe,” and “ Elometita Juris Na- 
luru',” of which six editions were printed in a very sjiort 
lime, each retouched and improved with great care. In 
liis^researches on the subjects of national wealth, resources, 
and means of prosperity, he availed himself of the obser¬ 
vations of all historians and travellers, and was much as¬ 
sisted by Hennann Coming, of Helmstadt, and Eberhard 
t)ito, who bad made large eolleetions for the same purpose. 
Acbenwall gave his new science the name of Statistics, or 
Siiottia Stiltistica. His last work was “ Observations sur 
ies Finances de hi France.” ‘ 

ACHEIII (Luc d’), a Benedietii.e of the congregation 
of St. Maur, was born at .St. Quintin, in Picardy, in 1609. 
He became celebrated as the editor of valuable manuscrijits 
v.hich lay buried in libraries. The first piece he published 
was tile epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas. I'atlicr Hugh 
Menard, a monk of the .same congregation, intended to 
pidilisii this epistle, and for that purpose had illustrated it 
with notes, but having been prevented by death, D’Acheri 
gave an edition of it under the title of “ Epistola Catho- 
bca S. Barnuba: Apostoli, Gr. & Lat. cum notis Nic. Hug. 
hlenardi, et elogio ejiisdem auctoris,” Paris, 1645, 4to. 
In 1648 lie collected into one volume the “ Life and Works 
of Lanfratic, archbishop of thinterbury,” Paris, Tol.* The 
Life is taken from an ancient manuscript in the abbey of 
Bee ; and the works are, Cominentaries on the epistles of 
St. Paul, taken from a manuscript in the abbey of St. 
Mel ainc de llennes, and a treatise on the Sacrament, 
figainst Berenger. The appendix contains th^ Chronicle 
of the Abbey of Bee from its foundation in 1304 to 1437 ; 


> Biograptiie Universelle,—Diet. HUtorique, ISIO. 
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the life of St. Herluinus, founded and first abbot, of some 
of his successors, and of St. Austin the apostle of England, 
and .some treatises on the eucharist. His catalogue of asce¬ 
tic works appeared the sanre year, entitled “ Ascetico- 
rmnn, vnlgo spiritaalinm opusculoriim, quae inter Patrum 
opera reperiuiitur, ln<liculps,” Paris, 1648, 4to. This 
ciil'jous work was rcjirinted by- father Remi, at Paris, in 
1671. In lti51, D’.'tc'ieri iniblislicd the “ Life and Works 
of Guibert, iil>lint of Nogent-S')iis-Coiici,” and the lives of 
some saints, and other pieces, Paris, fol. Tliere is much 
antiquarian knowledge in this work, respecting' the foun¬ 
dation, &e. of abl'.eys, but tlic dates are not always cor¬ 
rect. In l(Si3 he repnluished father Grinilaic’s “Regie 
dcs .'•obtain.s.” 12nio, I’ar.s, with nute.s and observations, 
liis.mos! c.nisider.diie work is '• V'e.enun aliquot serip- 
torum, rjni in Gailia- hlhiiothtcis, niaxiine lienedieiino- 
rum, latufiiint, !■ picileginn, 6vc.” ’o'dl—1677, 13 t^ls. 
4to. lindcr the meuiest titk' of .'•'jiici's'igi'.im, it contains a 
very cnrions coilecti n of documonts pertaining to eccle¬ 
siastical adairs ; as act?., canons, tsninciis, ciironicit's, lives 
ol the saints, letters, i.ioetry, diplomas, ciiaricrs, i-tc. taken 
’from the li.naii. .s of tlie diilerent monasteries. ’'I'his work 
becoming s- arce and niticii sought after, a new edition 
was pub ished in !7j.), in 3 vols. fol. byLouis-Francis- 
Josf p;i do fti Larre, witli some improvements in point of 
ari'aiigetnent, but at the same time sniiie improper liher- 
ties taken witii the text of D'.Acheri, and particularly with 
his learned prefaces. D'Acheri eontribiited also to Ma- 
billon’s “ Acta .'Sanctornm ordinis .S. Bcnedicti,” &c.— 
He lived a lilc of much retirement, seldom going out, or 
admitting tririing visits, and thus loimd leisure for tho.se 
vast labours already noticed, and viiiich procured him the 
esteem of the popes Alexander Vll. and Clement X. who 
honoured him with medals. Although of an infirm habit, 
be attained the age of seventy-si.x, and died in ttic abbey 
of St. Gevmain-des Pres, April ‘2^, 1685. He was in¬ 
terred unTler tlic library of which he had had the care for 
so iiiany y ears, an<i wliore his literary correspondence is 
preservtd. There is a short elogt; on him in the Journal 
de Trevoux for Nov. 26, 1685 ; but that of Maugendre, 
printed at Amiens in 1775, is more com|jleic. Diipin says 
be was one.of the first learned men that the congregation 
of St. Maur produced. ‘ 

' Pio);ra|thie I’liiverselU*, 1811.—Diet. Hist. 1810—Moreri.*—Gtn. Dii:'..— 
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aCHILLES (Alexander), a nobleman of Prussia, lived 
at the court of Uladislaiis, king of Poland, and died at 
Stockholm ii> 1675, in the ninfcty-first year of his age. 
The king of Poland sent him as ambassador to Persia, and 
the elector of Brandenburgh employed him on a similar 
mission to the Cossacks. ILi wrote, in German, a trea¬ 
tise on Earthquakes, and left some manuscripts political 
and ]>hil()sophical.' 

ACHILLES TATIUS. See TATIUS. 

ACHILLINI (Alexander), a native of Bologna, where 
he was botTi Get. 29, 1463, was a philosopher and physician, 
and professed both those sciences with great reputation. He 
had scholars from all parts of Europe. He died in his own 
country', August 2, 1512, at the age of 40, with the sur¬ 
name of The great philosopher, after having published va¬ 
rious pieces in anatomy and medicine., I’o liim is ascribed 
the discovery' of the little bones in the organ of hearing. 
He adojjted the sentiments of Averroes, and was the rival 
of Pomponacius. These two philosophers nnituully de¬ 
cried each otiier, and Pomponacius had generally the ad¬ 
vantage, as he had the talent of mixing witticisms with his 
argmiieiits, for the entertainment of the by-stunders, while 
Aciiillini lowereil himself with tlic public by his singular 
and sloveiilv dress. Hi5 pljilosopliical works were printed 
in one vol. folio, at Venice, in 1508, and refjriiited witlr 
considerable additions in 1545, 1551, and 1568. His prin¬ 
cipal meilical works are; 1. “ Aiinotaliones Aiiatoinicse,” 
Boium. 1520, 4to, and Venice, 1521, Svo. 2. “ De hu- 
inani corporis Anatomia,” N’ciiice, 1521, 4to. 3. “ In 
Muiuhin anatomiain annotatioiu's,” printed with Katham's 
f asciculus Mediciine,” Venice, 1522, fol. 4. “Desub- 
jecto Mediciiue, cum annotatioihbus Painphili Montii,” 
V^eiiico, 1568. 5. “ De Cliirouiantia; principiis et Physi- 

ogiioniia:,” fol. without place or year. 6. “ De Univer- 
salibus,” Bouon. 1501, fol. 7. “ De sulijecto Cuiroinanti® 
et Pliysiogiiomia-,” Bonon. 1503, fol. & Pavia, 1^5, fol. 
—Aclulliui also cultivated poetry ; but if we may .iiulge 
Irom sonu; rcrscs in the coiiection published tin the death 
ot the poet Serajihin dall’ Atinila, not with much success.* 
ACHILLINI (John 1*1111.01 HEUS), youiu«er brother. of 
the preceding, vvas born at liologna in 1466, where he 
died in 1558. He was learned in the Greek and Latin 

* Bit/graphie UHivcs.-'JIt*. 
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languages, in theology, philosophy, and music, and the study 
of law and antiquities, hut is most celebrated as a 
poet, although liis works are not free from the faults pe¬ 
culiar to his age. Yet he gave even these a turn so pecu¬ 
liarly original, that they appear to have been rather his 
own than acquired by iniit¥tii)n. He published, among 
maijy other works: 1. A scientific and moral poem, writ¬ 
ten in the ottava riiiia, entitled “ 11 Viridario,” Bologna, 
4to, which contains culogiums on many of his learned con¬ 
temporaries. 2. “ II Fedelc,” also in lieroics. These are 
both scarce, as the}' never were reprinted. 3. Aniiota- 
xioni della lingua volgare,” Bologna, l.iSt), 8vo. This 
was intended as an answer to those who complained of the 
jjroviiiciahsms in his style. 4. He also jmblished a colleo 
tion .of poi-ms on the death of Seraphin dalT Aquila, men¬ 
tioned in the preei ding article, Bologna, 1.504, 4t,o. He 
has more streieli of mind ilian most of his contemporaries. * 
ACH1L1.INI (Ci.audk), grandson of the preceding, and 
son of Clcarchus Achillini andl’olyxena Buoi, was horn at 
Bologna in l.)7f. After studyiitg grammar, the belles 
letlres, and [jhilosopliy, he entered on the study of the 
law, and prosecuted it with so much success, that lie was 
honoured with a doctor’s degree at the age of twenty, 
Dec. 16, 1 >.‘*4, and became a proftissor of that scieiute at 
Bologna, F6riara, anil Parma, where he acquired great 
reputation. His learning was so much admired that au 
inscription to his honour was put iqi in the ]nd)lic schools, 
and both popes and cardinals gave liim liope.s, whicli were 
never realized, of making his forttine. 'I’owards the end 
of his life lit; lived principally in a country house called 11 
Basso, and died there Oct. 1, 1640. His body w'as car¬ 
ried to Bologna, and interred in the tomb of his ancestors 
in the ehurch of .St. Martin. He is principally known now 
by his [loetry, in which he was an imitator of Marino, and 
with mucli of the had taste of his age. It has been asserted 
that he received a gold cliain worth a thousand crowns 
from the t^urt of France, for a poem on the conquests of 
Louis XIII.; hut this reward was sent him by the (Cardinal 
Richelieu, in consecjuence of some verses he wrote on the 
birth of the daujihin. His poems were printed at Bologna, 
1632, 4to, and were rejirinted with some prose pieces, 
under the title “ Hime c Prose,” Venice, 1651, 12mo. 

• Biograpliie UtiivcrseUe, 1811 .— Hist. Littcraire <!’ Italie, par tiiiigiiene, 
vol. III. p. i48.—Uen. iliet.—Moreri. 
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jle published also in Latiij “ Decas Epistolarum ad Jaco> 
bum Ciaufridunn,” Parma, 1635, ito. * 

ACHMET, an Arabian author, who is supposed to have 
lived about thh fourth century, and is styled the son of 
Seirim, wrote a book “ On tlie interpretation of Dreams, 
accordin*^ to the doctrine of the Indians, the Persians, and 
the Egyptians,” which, with all its absurdities, has bepfi 
translated into Greek and Latin, and published, together 
avith “ Artcniidorus on Dreams and Chiromancy,” by M. 
Rigault in Paris, 1603, 4to. The original is lost. * 
At-'IDALIUS (Vai.kns), a young man of great erudi¬ 
tion, whom* Baillet has enrolled among his “ Enfans cele- 
bres,” and who would have proved one of the ablest critics 
of his lime, had he enjoyed a longer life, was "born at 
Wistock, in the march of Branderdnirgh, in 1567. •In.his 
scvcnieenth year he composed some poetical pieces’ in 
i.atin, w’hich are not very highly esteemed. In 1589, he 
went to Helmstadt to pursue his studies, and there pub¬ 
lished some of his poems, which were reprinted after his 
death, at Leibnitz, in 1605, with those of Janus Lernu- 
ims and Janus Gulielmns. They are also inserted in the 
first volume of the “ Deliciie Poctarum Germanorum 
and several of his pieces are in the ’second volume of Cas¬ 
par Dornavius’ “ Amphithealrum sapientiic Socratica; Jo- 
i oseritc,” Hauau, 1619. From Helmstadt, Aciijalius went 
to Italy in 1590, and actjuired the esteem and friendship 
®f the most distinguished scholars; and here he studied 
medicine, but does not appear to have entered into prac¬ 
tice. Before he went to Italy, he had begim his commen¬ 
tary on Paterculus, and published his edition of that au¬ 
thor :it Padua, in the above-mentioned year, 13mo. He 
adopted the text of Sebegkius, but introduced corrections^ 
and such new readings as appeared well founded. For 
this, however, he has been censured bv Boeder, J. Mer- 
cier, and Burmann; and it has been said that he himself 
condemned this early production. His contemporaries 
appear to have thought more favourably of his lahotws, as 
Ills notes were adopted in the edition of Paterculus pub¬ 
lished at Lyons, 1595, 8vo; and they were again added 
to an edition of Tacitus printed after his dcatli, at Paris, 
Ui 1608, folio. After remaining three years in Italy, he 
returned to Germany j and at IS'ciss, the residence of the 


’ Ohaufi-^ii.’—Mnreri. — Oivt. Hist.—Blographie Viiireiielle, 
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bishop of Broslaw, ho cmbracptl ,the Boman Catholic n,lj_ 
gion. At this place he continued his critical researches 
on Quintus Curtins, I’lautus, the twelve ancient Pattegy- 
rics, Tackits, and some otlier authors. In 1594, he pub¬ 
lished, at Franc-fort, his “ Animadversiones in Quintum 
Curtimn,” 8vo; which have been adopted in the Francfort 
edition of that author, 1597, and Snakenluirg’s edition, 
Leyden, 1724, 4to. His sudden death, May 25, 1595, 
at the age of 2R, put a stop to his useful labours. At that 
time his observations on Phmtus were in the press, and 
were published the following- year at Francfort, 8vo, and 
again in lt;07; and tliey arc inserted in J. Gruter’s 
Lamy)as Critica.” 'J'liey c.onferi-c*d upon him a well- 
earned rc»i)Ut;it ion; and Biirthius and Liftsius, with others, 
bore' testimony to his growing merit as a critic. His re- 
nnifks on the Ancient Panegyrics and on 'I'acitus were 
published in lt>()7, and liic former wer*' aclcU'd to J. Gru¬ 
ter’s c-dition, Francfort, lt-07, l2mo. 'Fhcy are, likewise, 
esiiinined and coinpanal with those of other scholars, in 
the; fine edition of the Panegx rii-s puhlished at Utrecht by 
Arntzenitis, in 17!)(), 4to. ilis notes on Tatilns are in 
the edition ol' that aoihor jirinted at l^aris, lf'.08, fed. 
(whc're he is l)\ mistake caiicd Aeidalus); in thtit of Gro- 
novius, Amsterdam, I(>55, 4to, and Iii7:5, 2 voU, 8vo. 
We al so o\vc‘ to Acidalins, some notes on Ausonitts, given 
in Tollius’edition of that author, AmsU-rdain, 167), Svo. 
and notes on Qnintilitin's dialogue cle Oratorihus, added 
to Gronovlns’ ctdition t)f Tacitus, L'treclit, 1721, 4to. It 
appears by Itis Icttctrs, th:it he- had written observations on 
Apuleiiis and Aiiltis Gc iliiis, hut these have not been 
printed. Hi’s lettc-rs were jnthlished at Hanaii, 1006, 8vo, 
by bis brotlier C'liristian, under tin- title of “ lepistolaruni 
rentitria una, cni acccsscrunt aj)oh)getic-a ad cluriss. viruin 
Jac. Monax imn, et Oratio dc- vera carminis elegiaci natnra 
et constitntione.” In the preface, his brother x indicate’!? 
his character against the misrepresentations circulated iu 
con.sx.':]n«nc’e of liis embracing the Homan Catholic leli- 
gk')n, jtartie-ularly xx iih regard to the manner of his death. 
Se>nie as.serted that he; became suddenly mad, and other* 
that he laid violent hands on himself. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that he died of a fever, brought on by excess of 
study.—It still remains to he noticeel, that he; is said to 
haxe been the author of a pamphlet, published in 1595, 
ettiitled, “Mulieres non esse homines,” “Women are not 
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me*; i- e. not thinking ^nd reasonable beingsbut he 
bad no other hand in this work than in conveying it to his 
boukseiler, who was prosecuted for puliiishing it. It was, 
lit fact, a satire on the Socinian mode of interpreting th« 
fecriptuivs ; and a French transition of it appeared in 
1744, l2mo. ‘ 

ACKFFlMANN (JotfN CiiinsTFAN* Gottukb), a physi¬ 
cian and medical writer of con^ideralde note in Germany, 
and [trofcs.sor of uiedieine at Altdorf, in Franconia, was 
born in 175i), at Zeulenrode, in Upper Saxony. His 
father was a pitysician, and initiated Ins son in that science 
at a very early age. VViien seareely ttfteen, he pre.scribed 
wiili success to many of his frieiuis during a dangerous cpi 
ileinic which prevailed at (dtiern iorf. He afterwards fi- 
nislied iiis studies at Jena aiiii Goliingen, under Baldinger, 
and hecame a very excellent classical scliolar under* the 
celebrated Heyne. Alter iiaving practised medicine in his 
own country for some years, and distinguished himself by 
various translations of Italian,. French, and English works, 
as well as by bis original compositions, be was appointed 
to the professorship at Altdorf. He was also a member of 
various medical societies; and his practice is said to liave 
been as successful, as his theory of'disease was sound. He 
died at Altdorf in 1801. His principal works are : 1. “ Iii- 
stit'jtiones Historian Medicina;,” Nuremberg, 17)12, 8v'o. 
2. “ A Manual of Military Me<licine, 2 v'ols. 8vo, Leipsic, 
I7!H —95, in Gorman. S. “ Flie Life of J. Conr. Dipirel,” 
I.e:])sic, 1781, 8vo; also in (jerman. For Harles’edition 
ot Fabrieius’ Bibl. Gnrca, be fiii nisbed the lives of Hippu- 
craies, Galen, Theopbrastus, Uioscorides, and Areticus; 
which are said to be well executed.* 

AL'KW'Oili'ii (Gi4>iii':i:), LL. D. an English divine 
and civilian, of vviiose birth and family we have no account. 
During tiie reign of nueeu Mary, be travelled in France 
and iiaiv, wiiere he studied the civil law. In latiO, be 
was public orator at Cambridge; and, in tiie following 
year, created doctor of laws. In 1562, he vvas,,adi>»itted 
an atlvocate in the Arches court; and afterwards Jived,in 
the family of archhislKjp Parker, who gave him a prebend, 
pinbahly that of SoiD^hwell. In 1567, he was vicar-general 
to Horne, bishop of W inchester; and, in 1575, the arch^- 
bishop of Canterbury permitted him to hold the rectory of 

' UnuttrscUe, 18U.—Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—’^Jxii'OuomMticoB. 
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Elingtoi), alias Wroughton, in tjje diocese of Sanim, with 
any other benefice. In 1576, he was appointed master of 
the faculties, and judge of the prerogative court, in Ireland, 
after he had been turned out of all the situations he held 
in England, on account of his dissolilte conduct. When 
he died is not known. He wrote, in his better days : 

1. “Orationem encomiastioam in restitutione Bnceri et 
Fa'gii,” printed in “Hist. Bu.ceri,” Argentor. 1562, 8vo. 

2. 'I'he preface to Book II. of Biicer’s works, fol. Basil, 

1577. 3. “Devisibili Koinanarchia, contra Nic. Sanderi 

Monarchiam,” Lond. 1622, 4to. 'I'liis was written while 
he lived.w ith archbishop Parker, and prob.ably at his insti¬ 
gation. At one time he enjoyed the confidence of this 
great and good prelate, and assisted him in his Antiquitates 
Britannica'.' 

ACOLUTHUS (Andrkw), a learned Orientalist, and 
professor of divinity at Breslaw, was born at Bernstadt, 
March 6, 1654. It is said that, at six years of age, he 
could speak Hebrew. He died Nov, 4, 1704. His most 
celebrated works are some chapters of a polyglot Koran, 
which he intended to have completed. The specimen, 
which is very scarce, is “Tetrapla Alcoranica, sive Speci¬ 
men Alcorani quadrilhiguis Arabici, Persici, Turcici, et 
Latini,” Berlin, 1701, fol. He published also, “ Obadi4s 
Armenus et Latinus, cum annotationibns,” Leipsic, 1680, 
4to. In printing this work, in which he followed as his 
guides Ambrose Theseus and Francis Kivoli, he was 
obliged to have the Armenian types cast at his own ex¬ 
pence. He corresponded with many learned contempo¬ 
raries, as Longuerue, Spanheim, and Leibnitz, who, how¬ 
ever, did not approve his notion of the Armenian being the 
ancient language of Egypt." 

ACOMIN.VrUS. See NICETAS. 

ACONTIUS, or ACONZIO (James), a divine, philo¬ 
sopher, and civilian of the sixteenth century, was born at 
Trent, where he was afterwards in orders; but, being dis- 
pose4 to a liberality of sentiment not tolerated there, he 
went to Switzerland in 1557, and made profession of the 
Protestant religion on the principles of Calvin. From 
thence he went to Strasburgh, and lastly to England, 
where he ywas hospitably received. Queen Elizabeth gave 
him a pepsion, not as a divine, but as an engineer. In 

* Taaner Bibl...-Master*’ Hist, of Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge, 
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<rratftuile,’he addressed to ler his book on the “ Stratagems 
i,t ,Satan,” a work in which are unquestionably^many senti- 
iiieius of greater liberality than the times allowed, but, at 
tile same time, a laxity of principle which would reduce all 
religions into one, or rather create an indifference about 
the choice of any. It was first printed at Basle, in 1565, 
under the title of “ De stratageinatibus Satanae in reli- 
<;ionis negotio, per superstitionern, errorem, herrsim, 

D iiiiin, caliunniam, schisma, &c. libri VIII.” It was aftcr- 
uaitls often reprinted and translated into most European 
luiignages. His latest liiographer says, that this work may 
hi,' considered as the precursor of I.ord Herbert of Cher- 
li-.n v, and thosa other English philosophers who have re- 
din ed the artiides of religion to a very small number, and 
mail’.Lain that all sects hold its essential principles. Acgn- 
tiii'^. however, had his enemies and his supporters; and 
rren the former conld allow that, in many respects, he 
atiticijiated the freedom and liberality of more enlightened 
times, although he was, in many points," fanciful and un¬ 
guarded. A better work of his is entitled ‘‘ De methodo sive 
recta investigandaniin, tradendarninque artium, ac scien- 
tiariim rrtione, lihellus,” Basle, 1.55^, 8vo. This has often 
been reprinted, tuul is inserted in the collection De .Stu- 
diis bene insiitucndis,” Utrecht, 1C5S. His “ Ars muni- 
endoruin oppidortim,” in Italian and Latin, was •published 
at Geneva in 1535. In one of the editions of his “Strata- 
geniiita,” is an excellent epistle by him, on the method of 
editing hooks. He had also made some progress in a trea¬ 
tise on logic,’as he mentions in the above epistle, and pre¬ 
dicts the iinprovemenis of after-times. 

Tanner gives 1 560 as the date of his death, but we have 
no aecount of it. VV"c only know that he died in England ; 
and that, in 1500, he belonged to the Dutch church in 
Austin Friars; and, with Hadrian Hainstedius, was accused 
ot Anabaptist and Arian principles, and fell under the cen¬ 
sure of excommunication pronounced by Grindall, then 
bishop of London, and bishop-siiperintendant offo¬ 
reigners’ churches. On this occasion Acontius wrote 'a 
long cxpostulatory letter to the Dutch church, which is 
still extant in the library at Austin Friars. Our authority 
does not state how this matter ended; but Hainstedius re¬ 
fused subscription to certain articles drawn up by the 
bishop previously to the ceremony of absolution. ‘ 

• iiiogrraphie Univerwlle, ISll. — Gen. Diet.—Tanner. —Slrypt’t I.if* bt 
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ACOSTA (Joseph r»’), a celebrated Spanish author, 
born at Medina del Catnpo. about the year i At the 

age of fourteen, he entered the society w)f tlie Jesuits, 
where he had already four brothers, all of wlioin he ex¬ 
celled in knowledge and enterprize. In 1571 lie went to 
t|ie East Indies, and became second protineiiil in I’eru. 
In 1588, he returned to Spam, and acquired ilie good 
graces of Philip II. b)' entertaining him with accounts of 
the New VVorld. He then went to Italy, to render a 
more particular account to tlie general of the Jesuits, 
Claude Aquaviva, with whom ho had afterwards a diiVer- 
ence, of little importance non-, relative to certain ecclesi¬ 
astical offices, and became superior of tlie order at Valla¬ 
dolid, and rector of Salamanca; at which last place he died, 
Feb. 15, 1600. He wrote : 1. “ Hisloria natural y moral de 
las Indias,” Seville, 1590, 4-to; also 1591, 8vo, a cor- 
-tected edition; and again, Madrid, 1608 and 1610; a 
work in great estimation, and often quoted b)' Dr. Robert¬ 
son. It has been translated into Latin and French ; the 
latter by Robert Regnault, who .says tliat the original be¬ 
came scarce, the Spaniards having burnt ail the copies; 
but in this he has mistaken Acosta for Acuna. It has also 
been translated into Flemish, Italian, and German. 2. “ pe 
Natura h^ovi Orbis, libri duo,” Salamanca, 1589 and 159 5, 
8vo. This was translated by the author into Spanish, and 
added to the preceding work. 3. “ I)e Promulgatione 
Evangelii apud Barbaros,” Salamanca, 15S8, 8vo, Cologne, 
1596. 4. “ De Christo revelato, libri novem,” Rome, 1590, 
4to; Lyons, 1591, 8vo. 5. “ Conciones, tomi tres,” Sa¬ 
lamanca, 1596, 4to, and often reprinted.' 

ACOSTA (Uriel), a Portuguese, born at Oporto to¬ 
wards the close of the sixteenth century. He was edu¬ 
cated in the Romish religion, which his father also sin¬ 
cerely professed, though descended from one of those 
Jewish families who had been forced to receive baptism. 
UricA l^ad a liberal education, having been instructed in 
aeveral sciences ; and at last studied the law. He had by 
nature a good temper and disposition; and religion had 
made so deep an impression on his mind, that he ardently 
desired to conform to all the precepts of the church. He 
applied with constant assiduity to reading the scriptures and 
religious books, carefully consulting also the creed of the 
confessors; *but difficulties occurred, which perplexed him 
4o such a degree, that, unable to solve them, he thought 
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i; impossible to fulfil his clut}’, with regard te^ the condi¬ 
tions required for absolution, according to good casuists. 
At lengtli, he began to inquire, whether several particulars 
im iitioned about a future life were agreeable to reason; 
and imagined that reason suggested many arguments 
against tiiom. Acosta was aboat two-and-twenty when Ije 
cr.iertained these doubts ; and the result was, that he 
thouglu he could not be saved by the religion which he 
had imbibed in his infancy. He still, however, prosecuted 
his studies in the law ; and, at the age of five-and-twenty 
years, was made treasurer in a collegiate church. Being 
naiurally of an inquisitive turn, and now made uneasy by 
the popish doctrines, he began to study Moses and the 
propiiets; where he thought he found more satisfaction 
than in the Gospel, and at lengtii became convinced tliat 
.Indaism was the true religion : but, as he could not pro¬ 
fess it in Portugal, he resigned his [liace, and embarked for 
Ainsterdaui, uilh his mother and brothers; whom he had 
ventured to instruct isi the principles of the Jewish reli¬ 
gion, even when in Portniral. Soon after their arrival in 
tins city they became members of the synagogue, and 
weio eirciuncisc'l according to custom ; and on this ocea- 
.sioii, he changed his name of Gabriel for that of Uriel. 
A little lime was sufficient to shew him, that the, Jews did 
neither in their rites nor moral^couform to the law of 
Moses, and of this he declared nis disapprobation: but 
the chiefs of the synagogue gave him to understand, that 
lie must exactly observe their tenets and customs; and 
that he would be excommunicated if he deviated ever so 
little from them. This threat, however, did not in the 
least deter l.im ; for he thought it would be beneath him, 
who had left the sweets of his native country purely for 
liberty of conscience, to submit to a set of rabbis who had 
no jurisdiction : and that it w ould sliew' both want of cou¬ 
rage and piety, to stifle his sentiments on this occasion. 
He therefore persisted in his invectives, and, in, 
quence, was excommunicated. He then wrote a book m 
his justification ; wherein he endeavours to shew, that the 
rites and traditions of ilie Pharisees are contrary to the 
"rilings of .Moses ; and soon after adopted the opinions of 
the Sadducees, asserting, that the rewards and punish¬ 
ments of the old law relate only to this life ; because Moses 
nowhere mentions the joys of heaven or the torments of 
hell. His adversaries were overjoyed at his embracing this 
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tenet; foreseeing, Uiat it woiilcl tend greatly to justify, in 
the bight of Christians, the proceedings of the synagogue 
against him. Before his book was piiiitctl,»there a|)peitrc(l 
a piece upon the immortality of the soul, written by 
physician in 1623, who omitted notiiing he could sug¬ 
gest to make Acosta pass for an atheist. This, liowevcr. 
did not prevent him from writing a treali.se against the 
]>hysician, wherein he endeavoured to confute tlie doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality. The Jews now made application 
to the magistrates of Amsterdam; and informed against him. 
as one who w'anted to undermine the foundation of both Jew¬ 
ish and Christian religions. Hereuiton he was thrown into 
prison, but hailed out within a week or ten days after; bm 
all the copies of his pieces were seized, and he him.st lf fined 
3S0 florins. Meveriheless, he proceeded still farther in liiv 
scepticism. He now began to examine, whetlier the law- 
of Moses came from God ; and he at Iciigtli found rea.'^OIl^ 
to convince him, that it was only a political itnention 
Yet, such was his inconsistency, that he returned to tlic 
Jew'ish church, after he had been excommunicated I.; 
years; and, after having ni.ade a recantation of wliat be 
li.ad written, subscribed every thing as they directed. A 
few days after, he was accused by a nephew', who lived in 
his house, that he did not, as to his eating and many utliei 
points, conform to the laws of the synagogue. On this be 
was summoned before <Re grand council of the synagogue ; 
and it was declared to him, that he must he again excom¬ 
municated, if he did not give such satisfaction as should 
be required; but he found the terms so liard, tiiat lie 
could not complj'. The Jews then again expelled him 
from their communion ; and he afterwards suffered various 
hardships and persecutions, even from Ins own relations. 
After remaining seven years in a most wretched situatiu;.', 
lie at length declared he was willing to submit to the sen¬ 
tence of the synagogue, having been told that he might 
ea;^ly accommodate matters; for, that the judges, being 
satisfied with his submission, would soften the severity of 
the discipline; they made him, however, undergo the pe¬ 
nance in its utmost rigour. These particulars, relating to 
the life of Acosta, are taken from his piece, entitled “ Ex¬ 
emplar liumamc vita',” published and refuted by 
bpreh. It is supposed that he composed it a few days be¬ 
fore his death, after having determined to lay violent 
hands on himself. He executed this horrid resolution a 
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huk; after he had failed i| his attempt to kill his principal 
iMieniv ; for the pistol, with which he intended to have 
nIioI iiim as he passed his liouse, having missed fire, he 
iiiiinediately f^lmt tlie door, and shot himself with another 
pistol. "J^'liis happened at Amsterdam, but in what year is 
not exactly known ; but most authors are inclined to place 
it in iri tO, or 161-7.* • 

ACHKL (Oi.AUs), a very eminent Swedish surgeon and 
p!i\ siciai), was borti near Stockholm in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. He studied first at Upsal, and 
•ilterwards at Stockholm, under the ablest practitioners in 
plivstc and surgery. In 1741 he tra\ellod to Germany 
inti Fiance, and served as surgeon in the French ai*niy 
lor two years. In 1745 he took up his residence in Stock- 
liolni, where for half a century he was considered as the 
first man in his profession. He introduced many valutfljle 
improvements in the army-hospitals, and his general ta¬ 
lents and usefulness procured him the most fiattering 
iiiarks of public esteem. He was appointed director ge¬ 
neral of all the hospitals in the kingdom, had titles of 
iioltility conferred upon him, was created a knight of 
Fasa, and hoeame commander of that order. In 1764, 
the university of Upsal made him’doctor in medicine hv 
di[)lonia, and he was enrttlled a member of variou.s learned 
societies. He died in 1807, at an advanced ajre. *IIe 
|)nl)lislie(l various works in the Swedisli language, the 
[trineipal of which are : 1. “ .\ treatise on Fre-di Woumls,'’ 
Sioekholm, 1745. 2. “ Observations on Surgery,” 1750. 

“ Di.s.sertation on the operation for the Cataract,” 1766 : 
and 4. “ A I>i.soourse on reforms in Surgical Operations, 
1767.'* 

ACHON, a celebrated physician of Agrigentuin in Si¬ 
cily, lived, according to Plutarch, at the time of the great 
Jtlagiic at Athens in the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, in the eighty-fourth olympiad, or 444 B. V. He is 
said to have stop|)ed the progress of the contagion by scat¬ 
tering jierfumcfi in the air ; hut while doubts may bpjj’iter- 
tained of the efficacy of thu practice, it was iit least npt 
“cw, having been tried before his time by tho F.gypiian 
Jtiiests, according to Suidas. Pliny considers Acroii as 

* riic rvinaikalil.' I.ife of Acosta ; to wliicli is adilcil, Mr. l-imborch’s dc- 
riiii'i; i,f t.'liristianity, in answer to Acosta’s objitctions, 8vq, l.oinlon, 1740. 

J III'tract was translated and edited by John Winston, tha bookseller. It wan 
revised by Dr.' Hope r. ^ UiogiapWe Dniversclle, 1811, 
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the chief of the empirical sectj^^ but tliat sect were <not 
known for two hundred years after. Suidas says he wrote 
a treatise on medicine, and another on food, neither of 
which is now known. * 

ACRON, or ACRO (Helenius), the name of an an¬ 
cient scholiast on Horace, who flourished in the seventh 
century. His scholia were published under the title “ Ex- 
po'sitio in Horatii Flacci Opera,” Mediolani, 1474, 4to. 
It forms the third edition of Horace, accordiu”; to Dr. 
Harwood, and is so scarce as to have escaped the notice 
of Maiitaire. A copy was purchased at Dr. Askew’s sale, 
by Mr. Mason, for nine guineas and a half; or, according 
to the editor of the Bibliographical Dictionary, tor £&. lO.t. 
It was reprinted at Venice in 1490, fol. Michael Bon- 
tius added the scholia to liis edition, Basil, 1527, 8vo. 
Fabricius enumerates Acron among the ancient cui uncu- 
talors on Terence and Persius. * 

ACROPOLITA (Geoiige), orfe of the writers in the 
feyzantine history, was born at Constantinople in the year 
1220, and brought up at the court of the emperor John 
Ducas, at Nice. He studied mathematics, poetry, and 
rhetoric under Tiieodorus Exapterygus, and learned logic 
of Nicephorus BlemniWas. In his one-and-tvventioth year, 
he maintained a learned dispute with Nicholas the phy¬ 
sician, concerning the eclipse of the sun, before the em¬ 
peror John. He was at length appointed great logolhete, 
and employed in the molt important affairs of the empire. 
John Ducas sent him ambassadbr to Larissa, to establish 
a peace with Michael of Epirus. He was also constituted 
judge by this emperor, to try Michael Comnenus on a 
suspicion of being engaged in a conspiracy. Theodorus 
Lascaris, the’son of John, whom he had taught logic, ap¬ 
pointed him governor of all the western provinces of his 
empire. When he held this government, in the year 
1255, being engaged in a war wdih Michael Angelas, he 
was taken prisoner by him. In 1260, he gained his li- 
ber^jf bj means of the emperor Palajologus, who sent him 
ambassador to Constantine prince of Bulgaria. After his 
return, he applied himself wholly to the instruction of 
youth, in which employment he acquitted himself with 
great honour for many years ; but being at last weary of 

» Bi >graphie Oniverselle, 1811.— Moreri.—Mangeti Biblioth. 

* Fabr. Bibl. ^at,—Diet. Hist.— Moreri.—Harwood.—Bibliog. Diet.— Saxl; 
OnoinasticoD. 
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jlic.fatigiu*, lie resigned it to Holobolus. In 1272, he 
Silt as one of tiic judges u^on the cause of John Vecchus, 
patriaieli of C’onstantiiiuple. The year following he was 
sent to ])o(>c Ciiegory, to settle' a peace and re-union be- 
tueeii the two chinches, which was accordingly con- 
clmled ; uiul lie swore to it, in the emperor’s name, at the 
second cuiuicil of Lyons, in 1274. He was sent ambassa¬ 
dor to Jolin prince of Bulgaria in 1282, and died soon 
alter his return. His principal work is his “ Historia By- 
zaiitiuii,” Gr. Lai. Paris, fol. 1051. This history) which 
li(> was well (jiialified to write, as he took an active part in 
piihlie ali’airs, contains the history of about fifty-eight 
yciirs; i. e. from 120.'5, when Baldwin, carl of Flanders, 
was crowned emperor, to 1261, when M. Palacologus put 
himself in the place of Baldwin 11. A manuscript trans¬ 
lation of it, hy sir William Petty, was in Mr. Ames’s yol- 
lei tion. Tin- original was found in the east by Douza, 
and first jmhiishetl in Kil l; but the Paris edition is supe¬ 
rior, and now very .scarce. His theological writings were 
never printed. His son Constantine succeeded him as 
grand logutliete, and was called by the Greeks, the 
younger Metaphrastes, from his having written the lives of 
.some of the saints in the manner of Simeon Metaphrastes. 
'I’here is little else in his liistoiy' that is interesting. * 
ACTON. See ATTO. 

ACTUAllIUS (John). The name Actuarius was given 
to all the court physicians of Constantinople, although the 
suhject of tills article is the only one known by it. His 
lather’s iiuiiie was Zacharias. Authors are not agreed as 
to the time in which he lived. Wolfgang Justus places 
him in the eleventh century; Moreau in the twelfth; Fa- 
bricius in the thirteenth, and Lambecius in the fourteenth. 
He was tlie first Greek author who recommended the use 
<)1 cassia, senna, manna, and other mild purgatives, and 
t!ie first who mentions distilled waters. He is reckoned 
•superior to the Arabian physicians, but inferior to the 
great physicians of his nation. He wrote : 1. A work ou 
“ Therapeutics,” in six books, of whicli there is .s«"^reek 
edition; but a Latin translation by Henry Mathisius-of 
Bruges, entitled “ Methodi Medendi libri Sex,” Venice, 
4io, 1554; Paris, 1566, 8vo. . The work was composed 
by Actuanus for the use of an ambassador in the north, 

^ ' Oin. Diet. —Fab. Bibl. Qrsec, vol. Yl. p. 44S,—Diet. Bibliog.—Ward’s 

slum Professors. * 
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2. Two books o!i “Animal Spirits,” of which Goiipil {5iih- 
lished a Greek edition, Paris, 1,>57, 8vo, with a Latin 
version by Malhisius. This was reprinted by Fist Iter, Gr. 
and Lat. Leipsic, 1771, Svo, with the afidition of two 
books of Actnariiis on regimen, i. 8cvt.‘n hooks “ On 
Urines,” of which there is no Greek edition ; but Am¬ 
brose Levon de Nole pnblislied a Latiit vtTsion, 1 4to. 
and this was revised by Gottpil, ilhislrated \tith notes, 
and reprinted under tlie title “ Do Firinis libri septem.” 
Paris, 1548, Svo; Basil, 1558, Svo; Utrecht, KwO, Svo. 
4. A Treatise on the “ composition of IVledicitics,” with 
the commentaries of Joint Ruellitis; bitt this is little tnote 
than tlio fifth atid sixth itooks of the Tlterapetiiics. 'I'he 
medical writings of our author were collected atul pritited, 
Paris, 1526, 8vo ; and again in 1556. In 15ti7, lletiry 
Stephens published an edition of the whole of his wttrks, 
fol. translated by different attihors atnong the “ Medic.r 
artis Principes.” We have also “ Actuarii opera,” Pari:. 
Svo; Leyden, 1556, 3 vols. 12mo. There are some of 
his works in many libraries which remaiti in matntscript.' 

ACUNA (Christopher), a Spanish Jesuit and missioti- 
ary, was born at Burgos, 1597. He was settt on a missioti 
to the American Indians, atid on his return iti the year 
1641, published in Spatiish, by permissioti of the kittg, 
“ Nuevo pescubrimietito del gran rio de las Amazoites,” 
4to; but the projects expected from his discoveries re¬ 
specting this river, were tliscountcnanced afterwards by 
the house of Braganza, and Philip IV. o.*’dercd all the 
copies of this curious work to be destroyed, so that for 
many years two only were known to exist; one in the 
Vatican library, and another in the possession of Marin 
Leroi de Gornberville, who translatetl it into French, and 
published jt, under the title of “ Relation de la riviere des 
Amazones,” Paris, 1682, 2 vols. 12ino, with a curious 
dissertation ; but some pas.sages of the text are not very 
faithfully translated. This was afterwards reprinted in 
the%*Qc<^ad volume of Wood’s Rogers’s Voyage round the 
wprld. Acuna went to the East Indies some time aftir 
the publication of his work, and is supposed to have died 
at Lima about or soon after 1675.’ 

ACUNA (f ERX4NDO de), a Spanish poet, horn at Ma¬ 
drid in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was af 

• B'ojfraphie TMi?ers'‘nc.-—fJen. 1)1-'?.—-^Moreri.—‘Fab, Bib). Grac*’. 

* Biu^aphit L'uiveriitlie.—Mouri. 
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fir*t roniarl<ahle for his (hilitary talents in the sorvirc of 
('liarles V. but more so af'tervvarils for his poetical merit, 
wliicli lias been extolled by Louis Zapata and Lope de 
Vcija. His f?rst atUmipt was a translation of Olivier de la 
]Marc he's “ Chevalier delibere,” under the title of “ El 
('avallero determinandoto which he added an entire 
book of his own composition, Antwerp, l,j.55, 8vo. ^He 
also composed in Italian verse, sonnets, ecl'.ignes, and 
ctlier smaller pieces, in which the thoughts are natural, 
and the expression (degant. fie sncceeded in translating 
Ovid in verse of nine syllables, which the Sfianiards con¬ 
sider as the most difhcidt in their poetry ; and before his 
death he had begun a translati'm of Roland from Bc^yardo, 
and adcU'd four chants, which were thought equal to the 
original, flis translation of the “ Chevalier delibere’’ 
was reprinted at Salamanca, I.)"/;, with alterations and 
ad litioiis. He died at Cirenada in la8(); and in 15!>I, a 
< ol!eciic)u td' his pieces was jmhlislicd at Salamanca, “ V'a- 
lias Roi'sia-.’’ ‘ 

-ACUSILAS, or ACIJSII.AL'S, a Creek historian, the 
son of Cahas, horn at Argos, lived, according to Josephus, 
a litthc hi.fore the expedition of Darins against (ireece, 
and near the time when (..’admiis tlu* Milesian wrote the hrst 
prose history. Acusiius’ work was entitled “ (ienealogies,” 
as tliey related to the chief famdies of Grc'pce. Many 
authors cjiioto this work, hut the only fragnients preserxed 
are added to those of Plierecydes by M. Sttirz, printed at 
Cera, 17!>8, 8vo.^ 

-ADAIR (J.VMK.s), an English lawyer, and sennetime re¬ 
corder of lamdon, xvas born in that city, and educated at 
I’cter-lionse, Cambridge; where he took tlie degree of 
B A. 17ii4, tiiul of AI. A. 1787. Afier]irosecnting hi* law- 
studies, he was admitted to the bar, and began to distin • 
gnislt himself alxnit tlie year 1770, when he took an active 
part in the political contentions of that period. Having 
sided with Mr. Wilkes in the mt'morahie dispute between 
that gentleman and his co-patriot Mr. Horne, MjJwAyilkes 
spoke of hint at political meetings in such a manner as to 
draw the public eye upon him ; and in 17 7!' he was chosen 
recorder of London, although not xvithout a contest with 
his opponent Mr. Howarth. d’his situati!)n he retained for 
some years, while his advancement at the bar was rapid, 

' Biographic UoiTcrsclle. * Ibid.—DiJ‘, *Ii)>t. 
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and highly honourable to his talents. The duties of tha 
recordership he discharged with much abilily, strict jus¬ 
tice, and humanity. The situation, however, was rentlered 
in some degree irksome bj’ the changes of political seiui- 
ment which liad taken place among his constiiiumts, the 
members of the corporation. V\'hcn he was chosen into 
this office, the city was out of humour with tlie court, and 
Mr.'Adair probably owed his election to his being reput¬ 
edly of Wilkes’s party, who was still the idol of the city. 
A great revolution, however, took place, when the coali¬ 
tion-administration (that of lord North and Mr. Fox) was 
overthrown. Mr. Pitt and bis friends, and by (consequence 
the King and court, became highly popular in the city, 
while Mr. Adair iftaineJ his old ojiiiiions, took the part of 
tlie dismissed ministers, and became a zealous asscrlor of 
tile \vhig piincijiles which were then divulged from a 
newly-erected club, called the Whig club. This could 
not please his city' friends; although such was his impar¬ 
tiality and integrity, tliat no J'ault could be found w ith the 
manner in which he discliarged the duties of his office. 
The Common-council, however, rcijuiriiig a closer attend¬ 
ance at their courts than he lliought requisite, or was per¬ 
haps consistent with Ihs numerous professional engage¬ 
ments in the court of Common plea.s, he chose to resign 
the recordership in 1789 ; and upon this occasion received 
the thanks of the Court of Aldermen, and the freedom of 
the city in a gold box of one hundred guineas value, for 
his able and upright conduct in that office; and lie was 
ordered to be retained, with the attorney and solicitor- 
general, in all causes in which the city was concerned. 

In the parliament of 1780 he sat as member for Cocker- 
month, hut afterwards for Higham Ferrars. He was also 
one of his majesty’s serjcanis at law', and was rapidly' ad¬ 
vancing in his profession, when the revolutionary princi¬ 
ples of France, making great progress in this kingdom, 
alarmed the minds of every well-wisher to the constitu- 
tionaLoncmarchy. Mr. Adair, among others of high rank 
and wei^t, now withdrew I'roin all connection with the 
Whig club; but, not before he had zealously promoted the 
subscription which some noblemen and gentlemen set on 
foot to paif^rliH^ an annuity for Mr. Fox. When the trials 
of Hardy,/rooke, Ac. and others accused of high treason, 
were instituted in 179.1-5, Mr. Adair appeared as one of 
tlie counsel for the crown, and was allowed to hate ac- 
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qniiu tl himself with grifat ability. In 17^8, when the 
cDiiniry was menaced with threats of invasion, volunteer 
otters of service were made to government throughout the 
whole kingdofli, and I.ondon and its environs raised a force 
of uliout twelve thousand men, fully armed, equipped, and 
trained at their own expence. Mr. Adair, although his 
age iiiigiit have formed a sufficient excuse, thought projrer 
to juin tiiis patriot hand ; and, it is thought, fell a sacrifice 
to the fatigues atteii ling the discipline. The day his corps 
rciimied from shooting at a target near London, July 21, 
17;i he w'as seized with a paralytic stroke, while walking 
along Lincoln’s-inn, and died in a few hours. He was in¬ 
terred on the 27th in Bunhill-iields’ burying-ground, near 
the ashes of bis father and mother. At his death, he was 
king’s prime Serjeant at law, M. P. for Highani Ferrars, 
and chief justice of Chester. 

Mr. Adair was not distinguished for luminous talents, 
hut was esteemed an able constitutional lawyer; his elo¬ 
quence was vigorous and impressive, but his voice was harsh, 
aim mauucr uucourteotis. He is said to have been the author 
of “ i’houglus on the dismission of Officers, civil and mi¬ 
litary, for their conduct in Parliament,” 1764, 8vo; which 
we much doubt, as at that time h& had but just taken his 
baciiebr’s degree, and was probably too young to interest 
himself much in the contests of the times. Op better au¬ 
thority, we find attributed to him, “ Observations on the 
power of alienation in the Crown before the first of queen 
Anne, supported by precedents, and the opinions of many 
icarned judges ; together with some remarks on the con¬ 
duct of administration respecting the case of the duke of 
Portland,” 1768, 8vo. ‘ 

ADAIR (James Makittrick), a physician, a native of 
Scotland, but many years settled at Bath, was afterwards 
])hysiciaii to the commander in chief, and the colonial 
troops, of the island of Antigua, and subsequently of the 
Leeward islands, and also one of the judges of the court 
of King’s Bench and Common pleas in Antigua. abi¬ 
lities as a physician have never l>een questioned, and. his 
private character is said to have l>een in some respects 
amiable; but he possessed an irritability of temper, joined, 
as it generally is, with extraordinary self-conceit, which 
occasioaed his being coustuntiy engaged in disputes, and 

) Ueut. Map. v«>. LXVlll.—Aliiion't Anecdotei, vU. 1. p. S?. 
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often with men, sncli as Pliilij^riiicknosse, equally que¬ 
rulous and turbulent. T<nv;!rtls the end of liis life, his 
■writings partook much of his temper, and although rend 
with some degree of pity, were soon thrown a.^ide. Some 
aceount of one of his last (juarrels may he seem in the de¬ 
dication to the first voluiiie of Thieknesse's Memoir.s. He 
(lie.il ill a very advanced age^ April 2 1, ISO?, at Harrow- 
gate in Yorkshire. Kis first publications wee on Hegimen 
and thedMafcria ATedica, in vol. VIII and IX of ]>uncan’s 
Medicrd Ceinmentaries: 2. ■Medical Cantions fur the con- 
sideratii'u of Invalids, those e:.pe('ialK'vh.o n'sort t'< Bath,” 
8v<>, ITSd, and a much enlarged edition, 1787. 'J. “A 

philosophical and nu'dical skeu h of the Natural History of 
tlie Human Body and Mind,” 8\(>, 17S7. 4. Unanswer- 

al>!e objections against the Aliolition of the .Slave-'l'rade,” 
8vo, 1789. He vvas examincil on this sulijeet liv the 
privy-council ; but his ohjections liavc been long siiun* 
fully answered. S. “ Kssays on Fashionable Diseases,” 
8vo, 1789. 6. “An essay on a Non-descrlpt, or newly- 

invented Disease,” 8\(>, 1790. 7. “ A candid inquiry 

into tlie truth of certain ehargt's of the dangerous ronse- 
(pienees of the Suttonian or Cooling regnnen, under In¬ 
oculation for the Small Pox,” .Svo, 1790. 8. “Anecdotes 

of the Life, Adventures, and Vindication of a Medical 
Character,.metaphorically defiuict, by Benjamin Goose- 
quill and Peter Paragraph,” 8vo, 1790. i'liis rambling 
and incoherent production contains some particulars of 
his life, but more of his quarrels with his contemporaries. 
9. “ 'I'wo Sermons ; the first addressed to British seamen, 
the second to the British West India slaves,” 8vo, 1791. 
Most of the.se were published for the benefit of the Bath 
hospital, or the tin-miners of Cornwall. • 

ADALARD, or ADLLARD, horn about the year 7i'J, 
was .son of count Bernard, grandson of Charles Martel, 
ami cousin-german of Charlemagne. He had been in¬ 
vited to the court in his youth, hut, fearing the infection 
of siMiifcinode of life, had retired ; and, at the age of 20 
years, became a monk of Corbie in Picardy, and was at 
length chosen abbot of the monastery. His imperial rela- 
Iiotg'however, forced hun again to attiuid the court, where 
lie M;ll preservt'd the dispositions of a recluse, and took 
axery opportunity, which business allowed, for private 

‘ Gtnt. Sli'j'.—Catalogue c? living aullior?, PP9, 
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prayer and meditation. After the death of Charlemagne, 
iie was, on unjust suspicions, banished by Lewis the Meek, 
to a inonastory on tlie coast of Acquitaine, in the isle of 
Here. After a b.misliinent of five years, Lewis, sensible 
of his own injustice, recalled Adadard, atid heaped on him 
the liigiiest lionours. The tponk was, however, the same 
jnaii in ])ros|)eritv and in adversity, and in t!ie year *8125 
{ihtaincd leave to return to Corhie. Every week he ad- 
d:<'ssed each of the monks in particular ; he exhorted 
lilt 111 in patiu tlc discourses, and laboured fur the sjiiiitnal 
•Tood of the cotintty around his monastery. His liberality 
.seems to have l>i>r:K'rrd on e.xcess; and his humility in- 
iliiet .1 him to r<-'’eive advice from tho meanest monk, 
\\ hen desired to live ie.ss anstertdy, he would fretpiently 
M\, “ 1 will lal.e ciire of your servant, that he maybe en- 
iilile.l to attend on von ilie longer.” Another Adtilard, 
will) had odveriK'.! tiie monastery during his banishment, 
hv tile direeiioii of our .\d;;lard, prepared the foundation 
of a ilistinrl monastery, eailod New Corbie, near Pader- 
horn, as a iiur-.iTv for ecelesiastieal laboarcrs, who 
should in..trii( i the northern nations. Our Ailabrd now 
(ompleted lin.s seiienio; went Iwmseif to New Corbie 
twice, and smtled its di^eijjlitie. '’I'he s’.iccess of this 
truly chari’-.ibie j)rojo( t was great: many learned ;iud 
.zealous misoomiries were furntsiied from thb new seiui- 
rn.ry, and it heet.nie a ligin to tin; north of Europe. Ada- 
l.ual promoted letirniiig in iiis monasteries, for he was 
)iiiij.-:elf a man of gretit !».‘:iniiiig; and instructed the peojtle 
hi./th in Latin aiul I'leiuh ; and after Lis second return 
lioin Germany to tild (.'orine, he died in the year 827, 
aged 73. Snell is liie aeeoiinl given us of Adalard, 
a characler, there i.- reason to believe, of eminent 
[j’.etv and usoliiliiess in a .iaik awe. To convert inonas- 
tniies into seiiiiuaiies of pastoral education, was a 
tlmught far abo\e the taste of the age in which he 
lived, and toiuled to I'lnanciptile those siiperstiiioiif in- 
iiitmions from the unprofitable and illiberal ‘“Uondage 
m which they Itiul long subsisted. His principal work 
Work was “ A tiv.itise on tlie French Monarchy but 
frtigiuents only of any c.f his works have come down to our 
tunes. Hijiemar hits incorporated the tie;itise on the 
liiUKh monarchy m his fourteenth Opusctilum, “for tlie 
Jiistruction of king Cailoman,” 'I'he ancient statutes of 
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of the abbey of Corbie, by our aut’uor, are in the fourth 
volume of D'Acherj’s Spicilegium. ‘ 

ADALBKRON (Ascelinus) was consecraK* I bishop of 
Leon in the year 977. lie was an anihitious prelate and 
a servile courtier; he had tii.‘ baseness t ) dedver up to 
Hu^h Capet, Arnoul, aichhi/shop of Atieims, an.i ('harles 
duke of 1 .orrain, competitor oi Hugh, to wli .ru tiC liad 
given an asylum in his episcopal city- He ,!ir,! in i()30. 
He is the author of a satirica- poem in 4 50 liexa .•cior 
verses, dedicated to king Robert Adrian N’ai is .t\o an 
edition of it in 1663, in .svo, at '.he cn.l of t!a' •.•gyric 
on the emperor Bereuger. But it is i,. •: !,y given 

in the 10th vol. of “ the Historian.s of flu •! iivh 

the style is obscure and in a bad ta.sto, ii y 

curious facts and anecdotes, of tiie manne • . 

In th»lil)rary of the abltey of Laiibcs is a 's y 

Adalberon, oti the Holy Trinity, which is likcv.. , ii- 

cate.l to king Robert. “ 

ADALBERON, archbishop of Rheims, and i i' ;r 
of France, under the reigns of Lothaire and Lo ;■ '» ■ s 

one of the roost learned French prelates of tlic t .'ir ti r :- 
tury. Having attained the archbishoprick in tiic y a' , 
he called several councils for the establishment of o i- 
siastical discipline, which he enforced by bis examp' i; n 
much firmness of mind. He also induced men of Ic; i i ■ 
to resort to Rheims, and gave a high renown to the sen i. 
of that city. In the year 987, he consecrated Hugh * i- 
pet, who continued him in his office of grand cliancell.: 
He died Jan. 5, 988. Several of his letters are anio' g 
those of Gerbprt, afterwards pope Sj'lvesler II.; and two 
of his discourses are in Moissac’s Chronicle. The ca¬ 
thedral of Rheims was indebted to him for the greater 
part of its sumptuous furniture. * 

ADALBERT, a German divine, of the tenth century, 
archbishop of Magdeburg, was educated in the monastery 
of StfcM|icimum of Treves, and promoted to the above see in 
thqyear 968. Previous to that, in the year 961, he was 
employed by the emperor Otho I. to preach the gospel to 
the people along the Baltic sea, and the Sclavonians: with 
the latter he had considerable success. * 

ADALBERT, archbishop of Prague, in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, was one of the first founders of the Christian religion 

' Biographic Universelle.—Milner’s Church History, toI. III. p. 257. 

* Biographic Universelle.—MorerL * Ibid. * Dupin. 
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jri Hungary. He also jjrenclicd the gospel in Prussia, 
und Liliniania, wiicre he was murdered by Sego, a pagan 
priest. His death was amply revenged by Boleslaus, king 
of Poland. ‘ 

ADAM (Alfxandek), 1 ,L. D. an eminent schoolmaster 
and useful writer in Scollan.(l, was born June 1741, at 
Coats of Biirgie, in the parisii of Rafl'ord, in the coilnty 
of Moray. His parents were poor. l)ut gave him such 
education as a parisit school aliortied; and after liaving un¬ 
successfully endeavoured to proctire an exhibition at King’s 
college, Aberdeen, lie was encoiiragxid, in 1758, to go to 
the universiiy of Edinburgh, where he s«rmounied i)ecu- 
niary diliiculties with a virtuous and honourable pm'se- 
vcraiice, such as are rarely to be found ; and improved his 
opportunities of knoivledgc witli grccii assiduity and'suc¬ 
cess. Ill 17t)l he was elected schoolmaster to VVtjtson’s 
iiospitai, an establislnneiit for tiie education of the poor, 
and continued to improve himself in classical knowledge 
by a careful perusal of some of the best and most diliicult 
Huiliors. In 1767, be was ajipointed assistant to the rector 
of the high school of Edinburgh, and in 1771 succes.sor to 
tile -noe gentieman, and filled this honourable station 
during the remainder of his life, raising the reputation of 
the scliool much higher than it had been known for many 
\cais. He would have perhaps raised it yet higlier, had 
he not involved himself, not oidy with bis ushers, but with 
the patrons and trustees of the school, in a dispute re- 
suectiiig the proper grammar to be taught ; Dr. Adam 
preferring one of his own compiling to that of Ruddiman, 
which bad long been used in all the schools in Scotland, 
and was esteemed as near perfection as any work of the 
kind that had ever been published. The ushers, or under- 
masters, were unanimous in retaining Ruddinian’s grammar, 
for whicli they assigned their reasons ; and Dr. Adam was 
as resolute in teaching from his own. The consequence 
was, that Dr. Adam taught his class by one grammar, .and 
tlie four under-masters theirs by another. The mconye- 
iiicnce of this mode was soon felt; and the patrons of 
the school, who were the Magistrates of Edioburgli, after 
relerriiig the question at issue to the principal of the uni¬ 
versity, the celebrated Dr. Robertson, together with the 
professors of the Greek and Latin languages, issued an 
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order in ITSe, dircciinir the rector and oilier masters of 
tlic High Scliool, to insirucl, their scholiirs hv llnddiniau’s 
lludimcuts and Graininav, and [troliihiiing aiiy other grain- 
luar of tile Latin iangnage from being made use of. Dr. 
Adam, however, disn-garded tliis and a subsequent order 
to the same jittrpose, and cpntiuued to use his own rules, 
in his daily practice v ith the pupils of his own class, and 
without being any further luicrruirted T'ho work which 
gave rise to this dispute was puhlislied in 1772, under the 
title of “'I he Lrinciph's of Latin and Lnglish Grammar,” 
and is uudottbtcdly a work of very considerable merit, and 
highly useful t||those who are of opinion that Latin and 
Luglisli gramniar should be taught at the same time. 

Soon alter this dispute was apparently icrmiuated, Dr. 
Adam compiled “ A Summary of (icograjjhy and History” 
for t||ic use of his jtupils, which he afterwards enlarged and 
published in 179f. in 1791, he published “ Koiuan An¬ 
tiquities; or, an account of the maimers and customs of the 
Romans, 8vo. I'his useful work has been translated into 
German, French, and Italian, and has been very generally 
rcoominciided in preference to Dr. Kennel’s work on the 
same subject. In l.SOO he published his “ Cla;>sical Bio- 
gra])hy,’.’ which was originallv intended as the appendix to 
a Latin dictionary on winch he had been employed for some 
years ; but the high price of paper, and the great expence 
of printing such works, discouraged him from carrying into 
etlect his original design. He jirinted, however, in 1S03, 
an abridgement of his dictionary, utidcr tlie title of “ Lex¬ 
icon Lingua' Latimi; comjtetnjiarium,” 8vo. All these 
works have tiitaineJ a liigli degree of pojiularity, and are 
used in the princijtal bools ot this kingdom. Dr. Adam 
tiled Dec. 18, l.so!', of an apbplexy, in the oSth year of 
las age, tmitcrsallv regretted as an able and successful 
teacher, .i man ol liigh rank in classical literature, and in 
private life benevolent and amiable. At one period oi 
hisjilc, when the freneh revointion distracted the political 
ojtmitfffi of his country, he incurred some degree of cen¬ 
sure for having introduced matters of a political kind into 

* lufonns ns thiit b#* Tlfc?rc arcafv’iw questions which I 

took the I’uHuwing curious rnciiiod of wish lo propose, ami if you cen answer 

recommending bis g^raunnar. Wheu them, 1 am content; but if you enw- 
Itc wiijied his pupiU to use u, he used not, 1 must refer you to my grammar* 
to say, is a proliiliilcrl book, for the menns of cnabih»g you to git® 

aO'J I do hot uish, iM)r havr I ever been uie a reply. * 
nnd'r ila u ■t t.ssiiy, to forfc it into 
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bis school. For tliis no apology can be valid ; but it ap- 
p(;ars that he b<;came afterwards more cautious: and at the 
period of his^ieath, his character was so universally es¬ 
teemed, that his remains were honoured with a public fu¬ 
neral, ' 

ADAM (Billaut.) See BI/.LAUT. 

ADAM OF Bremen, so culled because he was a canhn 
of that church. He was born, according to some writers, 
at Misiiia in the eleventh century ; he devoted himself 
early to the church, and in 1067, was made a canon by 
Atlell)ert, archbishop of Bremen, and at the same time 
placed at the head of the school of that^||fty, a situation 
equally importatit and honourable at a time when schools 
were the oidy e:siablishments for public instruction. Adam 
employed his whole life in the functions of his office,'in 
jiropagating religion, and in compiling his history, “JBis- 
toriii ccclesiastica ecclesiarum Hamhitrgensis et Bremensis 
viciiioniinque locorum septenlrionalium, ab anno 788 ad 
ainuiin 107'i,” Copenhagen, 1579, 4to; Leyden, 1595, 
l io; Helmsladt, 1670, 4to ; the latter, edited by John 
Mailer, is the best edition. This work contains the most 
acmraie account we have of the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity ill the north of Europe. As Bremen was the centre 
of the missions for this purpose, in which Adam was him¬ 
self engaged, and hud travelled over the countries visited 
by Arischarius about 200 years before, he had the farther 
advantage of making valuable collections from the archives 
'•< the urchbishoprick, the library of his convent, and the 
< oiivrrsations he held with the missionaries. He lived in 
an age when the dignilied clergy were not inattentive to 
'ciii))oral affairs, and yet acquitted himself with much im¬ 
partiality in writing the history of his patron Adelbert, a 
man of intrigue and ambition. He made a tour in Den- 
niiu k, where he was favourably received by the reigning 
sovereign ; and on his return wrote a geographical treatise, 
which was published at Stockholm, under the title ,of 
‘‘Chronographia Scandinavix,” 1615, 8vo, and afteFtvards 
at Leyden, with the title De situ Danise et reliquarum 
Hans Daniain regionum natura,” 1629. This short work 
*s tiddetl to Mader’s edition of his history, and although 
tiot with )nt a portion of the fabulous, is curious as the first 
attempt to describe the North of Europe, particularly Jut- 

.4. ; juipi of the T.ife of Or. Adum, Svn, tBlO.—^Iialoifjrs's lUfeof Ruddi- 
iM/Mi >» y’ LVhm . rof. lifj. p. p. 
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land, and some of tiic islands in'the Baltic. ^V'e also owe 
to Adam of Bremen the first accounts of the interior of 
Sweden, and of llussia, the name of which only was then 
known iu Christian Europe. He even speats of the island 
of Great Britain, hut chit'fly from the accounts of .SoliiuM 
and iMartianus Capella, as hi.s risits did not extend so far. 
'J'his dcscvijttion of the Mofth has been preserved by Lin- 
ilcnbrog in his “ Scriptores rerum Germ, septentrional.'’ 
Hamburgh, 1 "Od; aiul Muray, one of the most distinguished 
J)rofe.ss;)rs of Gottingen, lias enriched it with a learned 
eoniinentarv. I'bo time of our author’s death is not 
kuenvn.' 

ADAM (.T.v1f,s), a I rench translator of some note, was 
born at X'endome in lod ’', and after finishing Ids stnditis, 
en.'.ered into the service of tiie prince of Conti, who ap- 
jiointed him to he his .secretary. He was elected into 
the Ereiich academy in in room of the ulihe Eleurv. 

He iranslate.l part of De 'I'hon's liistory, which has Lon¬ 
don on the title, Init was printed at Paris, 1731-, ld\ols. 
4io. This he undertook with Charhts Le Beau, tin' abhes 
Mascrier, Le Due, Fontaines, Prevost, and father Fahre. 
He translated also tlie, memoirs of Monlecuculli, Amster¬ 
dam, 1734, 12mo; an account of the cardinal Tournon; 
Atheneus; and other works. He died Nov. 12, 1735. ’ 

AD.ViM (Lambekt-Sioisbf.ht), an eminent French sculj)- 
tor, was born at Nancy, f ob. 10, 1700. He was the son 
of Jacob-Sigisberl Adam, also a sculptor of considerable 
note. At the age of eighteen, he came to Metz; but a desire 
to extend Ids reputation made him repair to Paris, uhcrc 
lie arrived ,in 1712. After exercising his profession almut 
four years, lie obtained the first prize, and then went to 
Borne, with a royal pension, where he remained ten years. 
While here, he was employed by the cardinal de Polignac 
in restoring the twelve marble statues kmiwn as the “ family 
of Lycomedes,” which had been discovered among the 
ruins of the villa of Marius, about two leagues from Rome, 
aWjuitted himself with great success iu a branch of the 
art which is seldom rewarded or iionoured in projroriiou to 
its difficulties. He afterwards restored several antique 
sculptures, of which the king of Prussia had got possession, 
and wbiqb he conveyed to Berlin. When an intention was 

* Biograjdiifl t'uiv<‘rS(.nR.—Morori.—Voss. II. de Hist. Cave Hi-sC 

F.ccl. veil. II.—l ab. Bibl. Lat. .Med. rel. 1. —Baaii Ouvuiastiean, 
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formed of erecting that vast monument at Rome known by 
the name of the “ Fountain of Trevi,” he was one of the 
sixteen sculptors who gave in designs; but, although his was 
adopted b} pope Clement XII. the jealousy of the Italian 
artists prevented his executing it. At this time, however, 
adi antageous offers were majle by his own country, to 
which lie returned, after being chosen a member of fhe 
academies of St. Luke, and of Bologna. His first work, 
alter his return to France, was the groupe of the “ Seine 
<>t Marne” for the cascade at St. t.’loud. He was then em¬ 
ployed at Clioisi; and, in May 1737, was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the French academy, and professor .41 The piece he 
exhibited on his adtuissioti was “ Neptune calming the 
waves,” with a Triton at his feet; and not “Prometheus 
chaineil to tiie rock,” as some biographers have assert'ed, 
xvliich was the production of his brother Nicholas. He 
tlien executed the grouite of “ Neptune and Amphitrite” 
for the bason at Versailles, on which he w’as employed five 
vears, and was rewarded, besides the stipulated price, 
with a pctision of 600 livres. One of his best works was 
tlie figure t)f “ St. Jerome,” now at St. Roch. His other 
works are, a groupe of five figures and of five animals, 
:it Versailles, in bronze; the bas-relief of the chapel of 
St. Klizabetli, in bronze ; two groupes in bronze of 
hutiting and fishing at Berlin; “ Mars caressed by Love,” 
at Bellevue ; and a statue representing the enthusiasm of 
poetry. In all these there are undoubted proofs of ge¬ 
nius, l)ui ju'oofs likewise of the bad taste in sculpture 
wliich prevailed in his time, and induced him, after the 
extimple of Bernini and others, to attempt efforts which 
< an only be successful in painting. In 1754, he published 
“ Kecueil tie Sculptures antiques Grecques et Romaines,” 
fol. for which he made the designs. Most of these he had 
purchased from the heirs of cardinal de Polignac. He died 
of an apoplexy. May IS, 1759.’ 

ADAM (Nicholas-Sebastian), brother of the pne- 
<'eding, and likewise an eminent artist, was born at ’N'ancj^ 
March 22 , 1705. He studied under his father at Paris, and 
in 1726 went to Rome. Two years after he gained one of 
the prizes of the academy of St. Luke. At this time his 
brother, the subject of the preceding article, and Francis, 
>* younger brother, were at Rome, and assisted each other 
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in their labours. After a residence of nine years, he re* 
turned to Paris, and with, some opposition was admitted 
into the academj-, where hr exhibited his model of “ I’ro- 
metheus,” but did not execute it until long after. Next 
year he executed the “ martyrdom of St. Victoria,” a bas- 
relief in bronze, for the rqyal chapel at Vcr.sailles. For 
soYne time he assisted his brother in “ the Neptunebiii, 
a disagreement occurring, quitted this, and employed 
Jiiniself at the hotel Soubisc, the cliambcr of accounts, and 
the abbey of St. Dennis. He was a candidate for the 
mausoleum of the cardinal de Fieury, and the public ad¬ 
judged him the prize ; but Lemoyne was employed. The 
tomb of the queen of Poland, wife of Stanislaus, is esteemed 
one of his best works. His Prometheus was finished in 
17K3, and the king of Prussia offered him 3o,oo() franks 
for it; but ;\dam said it w’as executed for his master, and 
no longer his own property. He died March 27, 1778, in 
his 75ih year. His merits as a sculptor have been thought 
equal to those of his brother. It is said to have been his 
constant prayer that he might be neither the first nor the 
last in his art, but attain an honourable middle rank, as 
the surest way to avoid jealousy on the one hand, or con¬ 
tempt on the other; and his last biographer thinks his 
prayer was heard. The younger brother, FKANC•Is-G,^sp.^Itll, 
exercised'his profession as a sculptor for some years with 
considerable reputation, and obtained a jirize from the 
French academy, but no important works of his are men¬ 
tioned ; he died at Paris in 1759. ‘ 

ADAM DE Marisco. See MARISCO. 

ADAM (Melchior), a very useful biographer, lived 
in the 17th century. He was bom in the territory of Grot- 
kaw in Silesia, and educated in the colh'ge of Brieg, 
where the dukes of that name, to the utmost of their power, 
encouraged learning and the reformed religion as professi^d 
by Calvin. Here he became a firm Protestant, and was 
enabled to pursue his studies by the liberality of a person 
of quality, who had left several exhibitions for young stu¬ 
dents. He was appointed rector of a college at Heidel¬ 
berg, where he published his first volume of Illustrious 
Men in the year 1615. This volume, which consists ol 
philosophers, poets, writers on polite literature, historians, 
&c. was followed by three others; that which treats til 

• Bingraphie UniTrrsclIf, 18 U.— ArgciiTilR', 
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liivincs was printed in 1®1§; that of the lawyers came next; 
;(iid finally, that of the physicians; the two last were pub¬ 
lished in IC 20 .„ All the learned men, whose lives are con¬ 
tained in these four volumes, lived in the 16th, or beginning 
of the 17th century, and are either Germans or Flemings; 
hut he publisi:cd, in 161S, the lives of twenty divines of 
Ollier couimies, in a separate volume. All his divines are 
Proiestants. He has given but a few lives, yet the work 
co.'-t him a great deal of time, having been Obliged to 
ahi idge the pieces from whence he iiad materials, whether 
thcv were lives, funeral sermons, eulogies, prefaces, or me- 
iiioirs of families. He omitted several perso-is who de- 
n i vctl a place in his work, as well as those he had taken 
notice of; which he accounts for, from the want of proper 
materials and authorities. The Lutherans were not pleased 
with him, for they thought him partial; nor will they allow 
liis work to be a proper standard whereby to judge of the 
learning of Germany. His biographical collections w'ere 
last pulilished in one vol. fol. at Franefort, under the title, 
“ Dignorum laiide Virorum, quos Musa vetat mori, immor- 
talitas.” His Other works were, 1. “ Apographum Monu- 
mentorum Heidelbergensium,” Heidelberg, 1612, 4to. 2 . 
“• I'arodia; ct Metaphrases HoratiansE,” Franefort, 1616, 
'^vo, 3. “ Notic in Orationem Julii Cmsaris Scaligeri pro 

U. T. Cicerone eontra Ciceronianum Erasmi,” Ki 18; and 
lie leprinted Erasmus’s dialogue “ De optimo genere di- 
( fiidi,” 1617. The Oxford catalogue erroneously ascribes 
t ) iiim the history of the churches of Hamburgh and Bre¬ 
men, which, we have just seen, was the work of Adam de 
hremen. His biographical works are, however, those which 
have preserved his name, and have been of great import' 
aiice to all subsequent collections. He died in 1622.* 
.VIiAM (Niculas), a French grammarian, born at Paris, 
Hi 1716, was the pupil of Louis Le Beau, and many years 
Jirofessor of rhetoric in the college of Lisieux. The duke 
de Clioiseul, who had a friendship for him, sent him to Ve- 
I'ii c as charge d’allaires to that republic, w-here he ’A;sitfed 
t'vclve years. On his return to France, he published hiS 
'arious elementary treatises, which have been much ap- 
[Moved by teachers. 1 . “ La vraie mauiere d’apprendre 
‘iMc Langoe quelconque, vivante ou morte, par le moyen He 
ia langue Frunyaise,” 1787, 5 vols. 8 vo, and often reprinted. 

' t'vii. Diet.—Morm.—S«xi! Ooeuut^tiwtD. 
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This work includes a French, t.atin, Italian, English, and 
German grammar. 2. “ Les quatre chapitres, de la Rai¬ 
son, de I’Amour de soi, de I’Amour dn prochaip, de la Vertn,” 
1780. Besides these, he published literal translations of 
Horace, 1787, 2 vols. 8vo. Pha'drus, and Dr. Johnson’s 
Kasselas. He died in Paris, 1792, leaving behind him the 
character of a man of talents, an able linguist, and of ami¬ 
able manners.' 

ADAM (Robert), an eminent architect, was born in 
1728, at the town of Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, Scotland. He 
was the second son of William Adam, es(j. of Maryburgli, 
an architect of distinguished merit. He received his edu¬ 
cation at the university of Kdinbnrgh. 'J'he friendships 
which he formed in that seat of learning were with men of 
high literary fame, among whom were Mr. Hiiiiie, Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Adam Smith, and Dr. Ferguson. As he 
advanced in life, he had the happiness to enjoy the friend¬ 
ship and intimacy of Archibald duke of Argyle, Mr. Charles 
Townsend, and the celebrated earl of Mansheld. 'I'o per¬ 
fect his taste in the science to which he had devoted hiin- 
self, he went to Italy, and there studied, for some time, the 
magnificent remains of anti(juity which still adorn that 
country. He wa.s of opinion, that the buddings of the an¬ 
cients are, in architecture, what the works of nature are 
with respect to the other arts; serving as models lor our 
imitation, and standards of our judgment. Scarce any 
inonumcms, however, of Grecian or Roman architecture 
now remain, t!xcept public buildings. The private edifices, 
however splendid and elegant, in which the citizens of 
Athens and Rome resided, have all perished : few vestiges 
remaining,' even of those innumerable villas witli whidi 
Italy was crowded, although, in erecting them, the Romans 
lavished the spoils and riclies of the world. Mr. .Adam, 
therefore, considered the destruction of these buildings with 
particular regret; some incidentaf allusions in the ancient 
poets, and occasional descriptions in their historians, con- 
veyirfg"ideas of their magnificence, which astonish the art¬ 
ists of the present age. He conceived his knowledge of 
architecture to be imperfect, unless he should be able to 
add the observation of a jirivaie edifice of the ancients to 
his study of their public works. He therefore formed the 
scheme of visiting the ruins of the cm|)eror Dioclesiaii’s 
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jialncc, at Spalatro, in V'cnetian Dalmatia. To that end, 
having prevailed on M. (Ileri.sseau, a I rencli artist, to ac- 
loiiipaiiy him„and engaged two draughtsmen to assist him 
III the exeeution of his design, lie sailed from Venice, in 
.lune 1737, on his intended expedition, and, in five weeks, 
he aeconiplishcd liis ohjeet witji nitieh satisfaction. 

In l7dL', he was ajtpointed architect to their niaje.st'fes. 

Ill I7t)f, he pultlished the result of his researches at Spa- 
iatro, in one voliune large folio: it was entitled, “ Ruins of 
the I’alace of the Emperor Dioelesian, at Spalatro, in Dal¬ 
matia.” It is enriched with seventy-one plates, executed 
in the most masterly manner. He had at this time Jjcen 
elected a member of the Royal and Antiquary Societies. 
In 17()8, he resigned his office of architect to their majes¬ 
ties, it being incompatible with a scat in parliament, Untl 
he being this year elected representative for the county of 
Kinross. By this time, in conjunction with tiis brother 
.lames .Adam, he had been much employed by the nobility 
and gentry, both in constructing many noble modern edi- 
lic es, and in embellishing ancient mansions; and, in 1773, 
they lirst began to publish “ The W orks in Architecture 
ol R. and J. Adam,” in numbers, four of which appeared 
iiolbre 177(), and contain descriptions of Sion House, Cane 
\V()i)d, Liiton Park House, and some edifices at Whitehall, 
Kdiiilnirga, &.c. I’liat noble improvement oflhe metro¬ 
polis, tlie Adelphi, wdl long remain an honour to the bro¬ 
thers ^ hut, as a speculation, it was not so fortunate. In 
1773, however, they obtained an act of Parliament to dis- 
[>'isc of the lioiiscs l)v wav of lottery. 

I'he many other elegant buildings, fmblic and private, 
iTccted in various jiarts of the kingdom by this ingenious 
architect, disjtlay a groat variety of original designs. To 
the last niomem of his life, he evinced an increasing vigour 
of genius, and refinement of taste: for in the space of one 
year preceding his death, he designed eight great public 
works, besides twenty-live private buildings, so various in 
their style, and so beautiful in their composition, that they 
have been allowed by the best judges, sufficient of them- 
sel 'es to establish his fame as an architect. His talents, 
too, exteiuled beyond the line of his own profession; and 
III his numerous drawings in landscape, we observe a liixu- 
riaiice of composition, and an eifect of light and shadow, 
tvhich have scarce ever been ecpiulled. 

Ilis de.iih, wliicb happened at his house in Albemarle- 
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street, London, March 3, 179^, was occasioned hy tbe 
bursting of a blood-vessel in his stoniach. His remains 
were interred, oil the 10th of die same moinli, in tlic south 
aile of Westminster Abbey. 

His brother Jamf.s died Oct. 20, 1 also veiy eminent 
as an architect, of which that niagniliccnt range of build¬ 
ings called Portland-place.'afl’ord an undeniable proof— 
Mo.st of his other works were execntinl in conjunction witli 
his brother.' 

ADAM SCOTUS, a famous Sorbonnic doctor, flonrisbed 
in the 12 th century. This author, who is well known as a 
monkish writer, and a voluminous author ol biograpliy, was 
born in Scotland, and educated in the nionastery of Lindis- 
ferne, now called Holy Island, a few miles south of Berwick 
<■>0 .Tweed, at that time one of the most famous seminaiics 
of learning in the north of England. He went td terwards 
to Paris, where he settled several years, ami tangiit school 
tlivinit}', in the Sorboime. In his latter years lie returned 
to bis native country, and became a monk in flic abbey of 
Melrose, and afterwards in that of Durham, wliere lie wrote 
the life of St. Columbanus, and the lives of some other 
monks of die 6 th century. He likewise wrote the life of 
David I. king of Scotland, who died 1153. He died in 11 1)5. 
His works were printed at Antwerp in fol. 1659.- 

ADAMANTJUS, a Greek physician and sophist of the 
fifth century, was originally a Jew, and lived at Alexandria. 
He then went to Constantinople, and became a Christian. 
He dedicated to the emperor Constantine a work in two 
books on Physiognomy, which has descended to our days, 
and has often been reprinted, particularly in .Sylbiirgius’s 
edition of Aristotle, and among the “ Physiognomonix 
>eiere.s, Gr. Lat. cura J. G. Fraiizii,” Alteiiburgh, 1780, 
ftvo, a work of great accuracy.* 

ADAMANUS, or ADAMNANUS, abbot of the mo¬ 
nastery of Hey, or Icolmkil, was born in 621, but whetlier 
in Scotland or Ireland is uncertain. He ajipeurs to have 
beefi a -man of considerable leariiiiigf and, according to 
Bede, of a peaceable disposition; yet he enforced tlie dis¬ 
cipline of the church with much severity, and partook of 
the credulity of the times. He died Oct. 23, 704, in the 
eightieth y^ar of his age. Having hospitably entertained 


* Gent. Mag. 1792, ice. # Cave.'—-Tanacr. 
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a French bishop, the ktlter, who had been in Palestine, 
communicated such particulars to him, as enabled him tu 
write a description of that country, “ De locis Terr® 
Sancta:, lib. tres.” This was first published by Serrarius, 
at IngoldstaJt, 1619, and afterwards by Mabillon, “ Saic. 
Benedict.” He wrote also a life of St. Columba, pub- 
lislied by Canisius and .Surius.^ 

ADAMI (Lionardo), an ingenious classical scholar, 
was born Aug. 12, 16;»0, at Bolscma in Tuscany. W hen 
an infant, he was sent to Rome, to his uncle the abbe Ari- 
ilica Adam), an excellent musician, in the service of car¬ 
dinal Ottoboni. y\t eleven years of age, he was placed by 
the cardinal in a school at Rome, where lie made surprLs- 
Kig progress in his studies; but, having taken an active 
])art in some disturbances in that schooi, he Hed to Leg- 
iiorn to cs( a])e punisliment, and went on board a French 
privateer. Having experienced numerous vicissitudesin tliis 
service, lie became tired of a wandering life, and, after an 
ahsence of twenty-six months, was forgiven and received 
by his uncle. He now resumed ins studies, applied to the 
liebvevv, Arabic, and Syriac, but particularly the Greek, 
of which he accpiired a critical ktiow’ledge. Such w’as his 
reputation, that cardinal Imperiali made him liis librarian 
in 1717; but he did not enjoy the situation long, as lie 
died of a pulmonary complaint, brought on by\ incessant 
study, Jan. y, 1719. His principal work, “ Arcadicoriun,” 
vol. 1. was published at Rome, 1716, 4to, dedicated to 
t ardiiial Ottoboni, who defrayed tlie whole ex pence. This 
work contains, in four books, the hi.story of Arcadia, from 
the earliest times to the reign of Aristocrates, the last 
king; and is replete with valuable quotations from ancient 
authors, and learned digressions; which occasioned his 
friend Facciolati to say, that it was like a city in which there 
were more foreigners than natives. His untimely death 
prevented the continuation of it. Among his manuscripts, 
which he bequeathed to cardinal Imperiali, were a history 
ot Peloponnesus; tite works of Libanius, with many Ad¬ 
ditions; a collection of inscriptions, for the most part un¬ 
published, &c.‘' 

ADAMS (FiTZHERBEttT), D.. D. a man of learning, and 
benefactor to the university of Oxford, was born in 1651, 

, ’ .Scutch writers, vol. I. p. S.SS.—Cave Hist.—Warseus <le ScriuR 

* —N't-olson’s Scotch Historical Library.—But j>rMci|jaiily Tauuef. 
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anct rduciitod nt Lincoln Collep;fe, where he took his maa- 
ter’s degree, June 4, Iti7.5; that of bachelor of divinity, 
Jan. 23; and doctor of divinity, Jury 3, IfiSS. He was 
inducted to the rectory of AVaddington, sVpt. 29, lfi83; 
and elected rector of Lincoln College, May 2, 168.5. The 
same year he was installed a prebendarj- of tiie sixth stall, 
Durham, was removed to 'the tenth in 169.5, and from 
that to the eleventh, in 1711. Ho .served the office of 
vice-ch.incellor in 169.5. and died June 17, 1719. As rec¬ 
tor of Lincoln, he held the living of Twiford ; and having 
received £. 1500 for renewing the lease, he laid out the 
whole in he.iutifving the chapel of his college, and the 
rector’s longings. He bequeathed ins library also to the 
l olJege, and was a benefactor to All Saints church, Ox- 
Ibrd, where he lies buried, contributing £.200 to jnirchase 
a ptirsonage house. He deserves yta more praise for his 
activity in promoting discipline and learning iluring the 
long time he presided over Lincoln College, and for the 
excelicnce ofliis life, and the urbanity of his manners.* 
ADAMS ;John), D. D. I’rovostof King’s College, Ctim* 
bridge, was burn in London, and educated at Cambridge, 
where he was admitted of King’s College in 1678 ; look 
the degree of .4. B. 1682, and .A. M. 1686. He afterwanls 
travelled into Spain, Italy, Krance, and Ireland; and in 
1687 was ^iresenied by tite lord chancellor Jeffries to the 
living of Hickani in Leicestershire. In I.ondon, he was 
lecturer of St. (Meinent’s; rector of St. Alban’s Wood- 
street, III the gilt t)f Kton College; and Hector of St. Bar- 
tholoiuew, pn sente.1 by Lord Harconrt, the chancellor. He 
was also a prehendary of Caiiterhurvg chaplain in ordinary 
to Queen .Ailne, and in 1708, canon of Windsor. In 1711 
he was presented to the living of Hornsey, by Compton, 
bisliop of Lontloii; and in the following year elected pro¬ 
vost of King’s College, which he held until his death in 
1719. He was considered as an eloquent preacher, and 
often employed on public occasions. Fifteen of his ser- 
iiKuis were printed from 1695 to 171#.“ 

• ADAM.S (Juh.n), late president of the United States of 
America, and a political writer of considerable reputation, 
was descended from one of the families who founded the 
colony of Massachusets, and was horn at Braintree, in that 
cokmy, Oct. 19,17 35. Before the revolut ion which separaied 

* Wood’s Colleges and Halls.—Athenir.—Hnlehinson’s Durhamj vol. 11. J>. 

• Alumni Ktoueiises, p. •iB.—Cooke's J'reaohcr’s Assislaii' . 
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Aniei ica from Great Britstiii, he hjid acquired much repu- 
liiiion iu tlie profession of the law; and on the eve of that 
event, he published “An essay on canon and feudal Law.” 
He afterwards employed his pen in the American papers, 
and contributed esseutially to widen the breach between 
the mother country and her colonies. He was still, how¬ 
ever, a friend to loyal measures;; and when captain Preston 
was tried for his life, for orderin ;5 the soldiers to lire upon 
a mob, pleaded his cause with spirit and ebquence, and 
Pi eston was acejuitted. This in some measure injured Mr. 
Adams’s character with the more violent party, but had so 
little elfect on the more judicious, that he was elected a 
member of Congress in 1774, and re-elected in 1775. He 
was one of the lirst to perceive that a cordial reconciliation 
with Great Britain was impossible; and w'as therefore .one 
of thechief jiromotersof the re.solution, passed July 4, 1776, 
licclaring the American .States free, sovereign, and inde¬ 
pendent. When, in the course of the war, the States eu- 
icrtaincd hopes of assistance from the courts of Europe, 
Mr. Adams was sent, with Dr. Franklin, to that of Ver- 
•sailles, to negociate a treaty of alliance and commerc;c. 
tin their return, he assisted in forming a constitution for 
ihe state of Massachusets. He was then employed by 
Anu'rica as her plenipotentiary to the States General of 
Holland; and contrilnited not a little to bring»ou the war 
between ilmse .States and Great Britain. He afterwards 
went lo I’aris, iind assisted in concluding the general peace. 
His temperate advice, on this occasion, respecting the loy¬ 
alists, again alarmed the republican ]<arrv, who began to 
consider him as a partisan of England. He was the first 
ambassador America sent to this country, where, with true 
republican simiilicity, and in a manner suitable to the em- 
b;irrassed finances of his country, he resided in the first 
Hoot of a bookseller in Piccadill}', and afterwards as a 
lodger in the same street. 

Although America had obtained independence, she still 
required a form of government or constitution adajiteS to 
her rank among other nations, and calculated to concen¬ 
trate the powers of sovereignty. Mr. Adams was among the 
first who proposed the present-form, and was seconded by 
Washington, Hamilton, and others, who were termed fede¬ 
ralists; and the change took place in 17«7. W'ashington 
was elected president, and Mr. Adams vice-president. 
But tlte party in opposition to this measure were not 
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silenceJ ; atul when the French revolution took place, tliey 
in general were found to attach themselves to the interests 
of France, in opposition to those of Great Britain. Mr. 
Adams, however, pursued his even course, a'nd vindicated 
his principles and theory in an able publication, entitled, 
“ A defence of the Constitution of Government of the 
United States of America,” • 1787—88, 3 vols. 8vo, which 
he afterwards republished under the title of History of 
tiie principal Republics,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1794. The leading 
idea which runs through this work is, that a mixture of the 
three powers, the regal, the aristocratical, and the demo- 
craiical, properly balanced, composes the most perfect 
form of government, and secures the greatest degree of 
happiness to the greatest number of individuals. 

W hen Mr. Washington was a second time chosen presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Adams was again chosen vice-president; and 
when the former intimated his intention to retire, Mr. 
Adams was elected his successor, in preference to Mr. .lef- 
ferson, who was the idol of the republican or anti-federalist 
party. At the conclusion of his term of ))resident, Mr. 
Adams, now advanced in years, retired from public affairs, 
and died at New York Oct.ii;, 1803, aged 88, if our date 
of his birth be correct, but most of the journals fixed his 
age at 82. His vigour and independence of miiul, firmness 
and moderation, have jilaced him in the first rank of Ame¬ 
rican statesmen; and his death was justly coiisitlcred as a 
public loss.* 

ADAM.'s (Riciiaiid), M. A. an English Non-conformist, 
of a Cheshire lamily, was originally educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, where lie was admitted M. A. in lf«44. He after¬ 
wards went to Oxford, then in the power of the l*ai lianieiit 
army, ami was admitted a student at Bnisen-iiose college 
in 1848, when about 20 years of age; and soon after ob¬ 
tained a lellowship. In 18.5.5, he left his fellowship, and 
was presented to the living of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, 
l.ondon, where he cotiiiiiued until he was ejected for non¬ 
conformity, iu 1802. He afterwards preached, as he had 
o|iporiunity, to a small congregation in Southwark, and 
died in 1884, at Hoxtoii. His only original works are, 
.some Senaous in tlie collection called the Morning Exer¬ 
cise at Crijiplegate, and a .Sermon at the funeral of Henry 
Hurst; but he assisted in the publication of some of liis 


’ Viiiious jitibli'-joiirimls—aud a sketch in Morse’s American Gcojjiajiliy. 
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iMOtlicr'.s, Mr. T. A<lanis, works, and those of Mr. Cliar- 
iiock; and he compiled thti commentary on Philippians 
and C'oIossiantHin Poole’s bihle. lie appears to have been 
an able scdiolar, a pious and indefatigable preacher, and a 
man of moderate sentiments in public atfairs.* There n’a.s 
another of both his names ejected from the living of 
Huniberstone, in Leicestersbire, altcrwards an Anubajirist 
:e;K'her in London.’ 

AD.AMS (Thomas), brother to the above, became also 
a student of Brasen-nose eollege, Oxford, in July 1041’, 
an<l was made fellow in June 1652. He performed all 
Ills eollege c.Kcrcises with approbation, and was much 
esieemed for his learning, piety, diligence, and good-hn- 
nil III r, and very much employed as a tutor. He was eje cted 
in 16i)2 from the university, and resided for a eonsiderable 
time in the family of sir Samuel JoneB, and afterwards was 
chaplain to the eonntess dowager of Clare. He wrote 
few practical tracts on the “ Principles of Religion,” and 
one on the controversy between the Church and the Dis¬ 
senters. He died Dec. 11, 1670.” 

ADAMS (SiK Tho.mas), citizen and lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don, was a man highly esteenied for his prudence and 
piety, his loyalty and suiVerings, and his acts of munificence: 
lie was born in 1586, at W’om, in Shropshire, educated its 
the university of Cambridge, and (Fuller says) bred a dra- 
])er in Loudon. In 1609, he was chosen sheriff, when he 
gave a striking proof of his public spirit, by immediately 
giving up his business, and applying himself wholly to 
public affairs. He made himself complete master of the 
customs and usages, rights and privileges of the city of 
London, and succeeded to every honour his fellow-citizens 
had in their power to bestow. He was chosen master of the 
drapers’ company, alderman, and president of St. Thomas’s 
hospital, which institution he probably saved from ruin, by 
discovering the frauds of a dishonest steward. He was often 
returned member of parliament; hut the violent politic;! of 
the times would not permit him to sit there. In 1645 he 
was elected lord mayor of London, in which office he gave 
a shining example of disinterestedness, by declining the ad¬ 
vantages usually made by the stile of places which become 
vacant. His loyalty to C'liarles 1. was so well known, tli^t 

' Calamy.—Wood’s Atli. Ox.— Funeral Sermon by Howt —Oojby’i Hist, of 
Bafjtists, vol. III. p. S7,—.Viclidls’s Leicestei'liire, vo', ill. p. 
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bis house was searched by the republican party, to find the 
king there; and he was the next year committed to the 
Tower by the same party, and detained there some time. 
However, at length lie became the oldest alderman upon 
the bench, and was consequently dignified witli the honour¬ 
able title of father of the city. His ailoction for his prince 
was so great, that during the exile of Charles II. he remitted 
him 10 , 000 /. 

When the restoration of the king was agreed on, Mr. 
Adams, then 74 yeare of age, was deputed by the city to 
accompany General Monk to Breda in Holland, to congra¬ 
tulate and accompany the king home. For liis signal ser¬ 
vices the king knighted him at the Hague; and soon after 
the restoration advanced him to the dignity of a baronet, on 
the 13th of June, 1661. 

His merit, as a benefactor to the public, is highly con¬ 
spicuous : he gave the house of his nativity, at Wem, as a 
free-school to the town, and liherallj- endowed it; he founded 
an Arabic professorship at (’ainbridge; both which tof)k 
place before his death. By desire of his friend, Mr. 
W'lieelock, fellow of Clare-hall, he was at the expence of 
printing the gospels in Persian, and sending tlienr into the 
east. He was equally benevolent in private as in public 
life; and, although he sulfered great losses in his estate, he 
gave liberlllly in legacies to the poor of many parishes, to 
hospitals, and ministers’ widows. He was particularly dis¬ 
tinguished for his Christian patience and fortitude in ad¬ 
versity. 

In his latter years he was much afflicted with the stone, 
■which hastened his end; he died Feb. ‘34, 1667,at81 years 
of age. The stone was taken from the body, and was of 
such extraordinary magnitude as to weigh 25 ounces, and 
is preserved in the laboratory at Cambridge. He felt no 
reluctance at the approach of his dissolution, and seemed 
j)erfectly prepared for death, often saying “ Solum mihi 
superest sepulckrum," —All my business is to fit me for the 
grave. His funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Hardy, at 
Sit. Catharine Cree Church, before his children and many 
of his relations. His descendants enjoyed the title down to 
the late sir 'I'homas Adams, who died a captain in the royal 
navy.' 

• Biog. Eritanaica.—.fullcr’k WorUii#*.—-Wilfurd’s Mcmwials.— -Peck’s Dc- 
siilerata, vyl, H. 
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ADAMS (William), D. D. master of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, was bom at Shrewsbury in 1707, of a Shropshire 
fiiniily> aii«l at ijie early age of thirteen was entered of i'em- 
broke college, where he took his master’s flegree, April 18, 
1727, and obtained a fellowship. It has generally been re- 
jiorted, tliat he was afterw'ards tutor to the celebrated Dr. 
Sanuiel Johnson; but Dr. Adams very handsomely contra¬ 
dicted this report, by sa>ing, that liad Johnson returned to 
College after Jordan’s (his tutor’s) death, he might have 
been his tutor: “ I was his nominal tutor, but he was above 
luy mark.” A friendship, however, commenced between 
them, which lasted during tiie life of Dr. Johnson, to whose 
memorv Dr, Adams did ample justice. 

In 17 32, he was presented to the curacy, or, as usually 
• ailed, the vicarage of St. t-’liad’s in Shrew.sburv, and on 
ihis occasion (luittetl the college. In 175ti lie visited Ox¬ 
ford, and took his degrees of i». D. and D. D. and then 
went back to Slirevvsbury, where he discharged the iluties 
*)!' Iiis ininistry with exemplary assiduity, patience, and af¬ 
fection ; and coutrihutetl a very active part in the foundation 
of the Salop inlirmary, and in proinoting its sueeess. The 
year before he went last to OxI'ord, he'was presented to the 
rectory of Coiinde in Sliropshire, by Mrs. Elizabeth Ci\ ssett 
of tiiut place, and retained it during ids life, lu 1775, 
about 43 years after be left coliege. Dr. Ratclili'e,’ master of 
i'einbroke college, dietl; and althougii Dr. Adams liad out¬ 
lived almost all Ids contem|)oraries, tlie geHtlemen of the 
college came to a deterndnation to elect him, a mark of re¬ 
spect due to ids public character, and highly creditable to 
their disceniment. He accordingly became master of Pem¬ 
broke, July 2i), 1775, and in consequence obtained a j'lebend 
of Gloucester, which is attaclied to tiiat office. He now 
resigned the living of .St. Gliad, to the lasting regret of Ids 
hearers, as v. ell as of tlie inhabitants at large, to whom he 
had long been endeared by Ids amiable character, and pious 
atteiilion to the spiritual wellare of his flock. He was soon 
•ittcruiade arehdeueon of Llandalf. Over the college he 
I'lesided with utdvcrsal approbation, and cngageil the afl’ec'- 
tioiis of the students by his courteous demeanour and alVa- 
Idliiy, mixed with the firmness necessary for tlie preserva- 
tioii ui di.s< ipliiie. lu his apartim iu.s here, he fieipienily 
checrerl tlie latter days of his old friend Dr. Johnson, whom 
he survived hut a few years; dying at his inebetidai house 
4t Gloucester, Jan. 13, l78o, aged S2. He was interre i 
11 Cdoiicester cathedral, where a monument was erected, 
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with an inscription, which celebrates his ingenuity, learn, 
ing, eloquence, piety, and benevolence. Dr. Adams mar¬ 
ried Miss Sarah Hunt, by whom he left a /laughter, mar- 
ried, in 1788, to B. Hyatt, esq. of Painswick, in Gloucester- 
siiire, who died Juit- l810. 

Dr. Adams’s first publications were tliree occasional ser¬ 
mons, printed 17 H, 1742, 1743', but his principal work 
was an “Essay on Hume’s Essay on Miracles,” 8vdf 17.}2, 
which was long considered as one of the ablest answers that 
appeared to Mr. Hume’s sophistry, and w’as distinguished 
for acuteness, elegance, and urbanity of style. Hume, 
whom he once met in l.ondon, acknowledged that he had 
treated him much better than he deserved. 'Phis work was 
followed by other occasional sermons, which the author 
collected into a volume, aud published in 1777. One only 
of these sermons involved him in a controver.sy. It was 
entitled “On true and false Doctrine,” preached at St 
Chad’s .Sept. 4, 17f>y, and toucheii ii|»on some of the prin¬ 
ciples of tlie Methbdists, in consetpience of Dr. Adams 
having lent his pulpit to the Rev. W illiam Homaine, who 
had there preached a sermon, the tendency of which our 
author thought it his duty to counteract. ’Eliis produced a 
scries of paryphlels between the friends of the respective 
parties; but it is somewhat singular that neitlu;r our au¬ 
thor nor 'Mr. Roniaine look any part in the controversy, 
nor did Mr. Roinaine publish the sermon which had occa¬ 
sioned jt. The dispute turned principally on the degree 
of Calvinism to be found in the Articles, &c. of the Church 
of England.* 

AD.VM.SON (Patrick), a Scottish prelate, archbishop 
of St, Andrew’s. He was born 1543, in the town of Perth, 
vvhere he received the rudiments of his education, and 
afterwards studied philosophy, and took his degree of 
IM. A. at the university of St. Andrew’s. In the year 1566 
he set out for Paris, as tutor to a young gentleman. In the 
month of June in the same jear, Mary queen of Scou 
being delivered of a son, afterwards James VI. of Scotland, 
Und hist of England, Mr. Adamson wrote a Latin poem on 
the occa»inn, in which he styled him king of England and 
France. 7'his proof of his loyalty involved him in some 
ciilliculties, causing him to be arrested in France, and con¬ 
fined for six months; bat lie escaped by the intercession 
of queen Mary, and some of the principal nobility. As 
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soon as he recovered his liberty, he retired with his pupil 
to Bourges. He was in this city during the massacre at 
Paris; and, ll)» same bloody jJcrstfcMtiiig spirit prevailing 
amongst the Catholics at Bourges as at the metropolis, he 
lived concealed for seven months at a public-house, tlie 
iiiasicr of which, upwards of 7p years of age, was thrown 
from the top of the building, and had his brains dashed oftt, 
for his l^harity to heretics. Whilst Mr. Adamson lay thus 
in liis sepulchre, as he called it, he wrote his Latin poeti¬ 
cal version of the book of .lob, and his tragedy of Herod, 
ill the same language. In 1573, he returned to Scotland; 
and, having entered into holy orders, became minister of 
l*aislcy. In 1575, he was appointed one of the commis¬ 
sioners, by the general assembly, to settle the jurisdiction 
and iiolic) of the church ; and the following year he was 
iKuned, with Mr. David Lindsay, to report their proceed¬ 
ing.". to the earl of Moreton, then regent. About this time, 
ilic etirl made him one of his chaplains, and, on the death 
ol bishop Douglas, promoted him to the archiepiscopal 
sec of St. Andrew’s, a dignity which brought upon him 
great tronltle and uneasiness ; for he was extremely obnoxi¬ 
ous to till! Presbyterian party, and many inconsistent ab- 
Mird stories were propagated about him. Soon after his 
[uoiiioiion, he publislted his Catechism in Latin verse, a 
nork highly approved, even by his enemies; who, never- 
tlieh'ss, continued to persecute him with great violence, 
111 I57S, he submitted himself to the general assembly, 
Iiicli procured him peace but for a very little time ; for, the 
\car following, they brought fresh accusations against him. 
hi the year 1582, being attacked with a grievous dis¬ 
ease, in which the physicians could give him no relief, he 
iiapjiened to take a simple medicine from an old woman, 
'vhich did him service. The woman, whose name was 
Alison Poarsonc, was immediately charged with witchcraft, 
and committed to prison, but escaped out of her confine¬ 
ment : however, about four years afterwards, she was again 
found, and burnt for a witch. In 15S3, king James came^ 
St. Andrew’s; and the archbishop, being much reco¬ 
vered, preached before him, and disputed with Mr. An¬ 
drew Melvil, in presence of his Majesty, with great repu¬ 
tation, wlueh drew upon him fresh calumny and persecu¬ 
tion. The king, however, was so well pleased with him, 
that he sent him ambassador to queen Elizabeth, at whose 
‘ oui'i he resided for .some years. His conduct, during bis 
V-n. I. L 
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eiT)bass\\ has been varionsly reported by different atitbot'i, 
'I’wo things he principally laboured, viz. the recommend¬ 
ing the king, his master, to the nobility •and gentry of 
England, and the procuring some support for the episco¬ 
pal party in Scotland. By his eloquent preaching he drew 
after him such crowds of people, and raised in their miruls 
such a high idea of the young king, his master, that queen 
Elizabeth forbade him to enter the ])ulpit during ffls stay 
in her dominions. In 15!^4 he was recalled, and sat in the 
parliament held in .'Vugnst at Edinburgh. I’ho Presbyte¬ 
rian party were still very violent against the archbishop. 
A provincial .synod was held at St. Andrew’s in April I.'jKCi ; 
where the archbishop was accused and excommunicated: he 
appealed to the king and the slates, but this availed him 
but little; I'or the mob beiiig excited against him, it be¬ 
came dangerous to appear in public in llie city of St. An¬ 
drew’s. At the next general assembly, a paper being pro¬ 
duced, containing the arcldnsliop's submission, he was 
absolved from the excommumcation. In 1588, fresh accu¬ 
sations were brought against him. 'I’lie year following, he 
published the Lamentatious of the jtrophet .leremiali, in 
Latin vers«, whicn he dedicated to the king, complaining 
of his hard usage, lit the latter end of the same year, he 
published a translation of the Apocalypse in Latin verse, 
and a copy of Latin verses, aildressed also to his Majesty, 
when he was in great distress. The king, however, was 
so far from giving him assistance, that he granted the re¬ 
venue of las see to the duke of Lenox ; so that the remain¬ 
ing part of this prelate’s life was very wretched ; he having 
hardly subsistence for his lainily, notwithstanding his ne¬ 
cessities compelled him to deliver to the assembly a formal 
recantation of all his opmiuns concerning clinrch govern¬ 
ment. He died in 15t'1. His works wtne printed in a 4to 
volume in London in IClg, with his Lile by Thomas Volu- 
sentis, or Wilson. Besides the contents oftlii.s volume, our 
author wrote many things wdiich were never published ; 
^such as, six books on the Hebrew repubhek, various trans¬ 
lations of the prophets into Latin verse, Pra lections on St. 
Paul’s Epistles to Timothy, tarious apologeiical and fune¬ 
ral orations; and, what deserves rno^t to be regretted, a 
very^ candid history of his own times. His character has 
been variously represeiitetl, as may be seen in Calderwood 
and Spotiswood’s Histories, Mackenzie’s Lives of Scottish 
Authors, and the last edition of tlic lliugraphia Britanmop^ 
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lie appears to have been one of those men of whom no 
just estimate can be formed, without taking into the ac¬ 
count the dist.*action of the times in which he lived. 

ADANSON (Michel), an eminent French naturalist, 
was born at Aix in Provence, April 7, 1727. His father, 
of Scotch origin, appears to.have been in the service of 
Vintiiyille, then archbishop of that city. When the latter 
was translated to the see of Paris, Adanson was brought 
thither at three years of age, educated with great care, 
and soon gave proofs of uncommon application. As he was 
small of stature, he appeared much younger than he was; 
and, when he carried off the university prizes, many jokes were 
])assed upon him. Needham, however, the celebrated natu¬ 
ralist, known by his microscopical discoveries, happening 
to be a witness of bis success, presented him with a niicro- 
scojic; a iding, that one who knew the works of men so 
well ought to study those of nature. This circumstance 
iirst induced him to study natural histoiy, but without 
neglecting the usual course pursued in the university of 
Paris. In natural history, Reaumur and Bernard de .liis- 
sien, were his guides, and he divided his time between tlte 
royal gardens and the museums of these learned men ; and, 
wlien the system of Liniiieus began to be published, it af¬ 
forded him new matter for speculation. His parents had 
intended him for the church, and had procured him a pre¬ 
bend ; but such was his thirst for general science, that he 
resigned it, and determined to travel into some country 
not usually visited or described, Senegal was the first ob¬ 
ject of bis choice, thinking that its unhealthy climate hacj 
prevented its being visited by any other naturalist. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he set out in 1748, in the 21st year of his age; 
•nid, after visiting the Azores and the Canaries, landed on 
die island of Goree, on the coast of Senegal; where he 
made a vast collection of specimens, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, which he classified and described io a man¬ 
ner which he thought an improvement on the systems^ of 
Tournefort and Linnxus. He extended his researchus 
also to the climate, geography, and manners of the people. 
He was engaged in this employ'ment for five years, en- 
drely at his own expence; and, in 1757, published the 
tpsult in his “ Histoire naturelle de Senegal,” 4to; an 
abridged translation of which, very ill executed, was pub¬ 
lished ill London, 1759, 8vo. His classification of the 
1 cslacea, in this work, is universally allowed to be new 
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and ingenious. In 1756, soon after bis return, bavins 
been elected a corresponding member of ilie Academy of 
Sciences, be read a paper on tbe Baobab, or calabash 
tree, an enormous vegetable, that bad almost been ac¬ 
counted fabulous; and afterwards, a bislory of tbe tree 
winch produces Gum Arabic. He wotild not, however, 
perhaps, have proceeded in these studies, bad it not been 
for the generous encouragement afforded him by M. de 
Bombarde, a zealous patron of science. 'J'liis induced him 
to publiisb bis “Families dcs Plantes,” 2 vols. Hvo, I7(i3, 
a work of vast information, and which would have created 
a new revolution in the botanical world, bad not the genhis 
of Linnaeus been predominant. But, although this work 
was neglected at tbe time, discoveries ha\ e since been ad¬ 
vanced as new, which are to be found in it. About five 
years after, be determined to give a new edition, and bad 
made tbe nece.ssary corrections, and many additions; but, 
while employed on this, he coneeived the more extensive 
plan of a complete Kncyclopicilia, and he was persuaded 
that Lewis XV. would encourage such an undertaking. 
Flattered by this hope, he devoted his whole time to the 
collection r)f materials. Jn 17 75, having got together an 
immense quantitv, he submitted them to the Academy, 
under the title of an account of his matiuscripts and plates, 
from 1771 to 1775, arranged according to the methotl he 
discovered when at Senegal, in 1749. 'Lhese consisted 
of, 1. The universal order of Nature, in 27 vols. 8vo. 2. The 
natural liistory of Senegal, 8 vols. 8vo. 3. A course of 
natural history. 4. An universal vocabulary of natural 
history, one vol. fol. of 1000 pages. ,7. A dictionary of 
natural hislo'rv. C. Forty thousand figures, and as many 
specimens of objects already known. 7. A collection of 
thirty-four thousand specimens of his owti collection. It 
may easily be conceived that the academicians were asto¬ 
nished at; this proposal; but the committee, appointed to 
c.xacnine his labours, did not find the collection ctpially 
valuable in all its branches, and, tiierefbre, he did not 
meet with the eucouragcmeiit he expected. His intention 
was to have published the entire work at once ; but it was 
thought that, if he had published it in parts, he might 
probably have been successful. He published, however, a 
second edition of his “Families of the Plants,” which is, 
in fact, an encyelopicdia of botany. After this, he pub¬ 
lished no considerable work, but furnished some papers for 
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the Academy, vvliicli have not been printed, and wrote 
the articles on exotics in tiie Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pa dia. In 1753, he laid before the French East India 
I’oinjiany the 'plan of forming yn the coast of Africa a co¬ 
lony, where all sorts of colonial produce might be culti¬ 
vated, without enslaving the Negroes. This first effort, 
however, to procure the abolition of the slave-trade was 
not then attended to. In 1700, indeed, when the English 
were in possession of Senegal, they made him very liberal 
offers to communicate his plan, which he refused, from a 
l(>ve for his ow n country. lie was equally disinterested in 
refusing the princely offers made, in 1760, by the emperor 
of'Germany, and, in 1766, by Catherine of Russia, and, 
lasily. by the king of Spain, if he would reside in their 
doniinioiis. In France, however, he frequently travejled 
inio various parts, in pursuit of his favourite science. 

In he was appointed royal censor; and the emo- 

limienis of tliis place, that of academician, and the pen¬ 
sions .successively conferred upon him, might have ren¬ 
dered him easy in his circumstances, had he not expended 
the vvliole in collecting materials for the vast plan above- 
imiilioned. At length, the Revolution stripped him of 
all; and, what hurt him inoro, his garden, on which he 
had bestowed so much pains, was pillaged. When the 
Insiitnie was formed, he was invited to become a member; 
blit he answered that he could not accept the invitation, 
“as he hail no shoes.” The minister of the interior, how¬ 
ever, procured him a jtension, on which he subsisted until 
ills death, Augu.st .3, 18(16, after an illness of six months, 
wliicli confined him to his bed. He left behind him at: 
iiinnense number of manuscripts, and a new edition of his 
f.iinilies of the Plants is now preparing for the press by 
iM. Du-Petit Thonars, whose account of his life is here 
abridged. According to M. Thonars, Adanson was a man 
of many excellent qualities, an indefatigable student and 
collector, but careless of dress and manners, and not a 
little conceited. Although in his seventy-ninth year, wileo' 
on his death bed, he amused himself with the hopes of re^ 
covery, and of publishing his grand encycloptedia. In his 
oinnions, and particularly where he differed with Linnaeus, 
he was most obstinately tenacious; and gave a curious proof 
in liis own case. Bernard de Jussieu, jtleased w ith his ac¬ 
count of the Baobab, would have named that genus the 
Adansoiia; but Adanson would not allow it, because J-innicus 
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honoured botanists with such names; whereas his plan was 
to give to new plants the name of the country which pro¬ 
duced them in preference to every other. Stoev<?f in¬ 
forms us that Linnseus said of Adanson, “ he is either mad 
or iut()xicated but Haller thought him a “ rival worthy 
of Lin nil'us.” ’ 

ADDINGTON (Stephen), D.D. a dissenting clergyman 
of coitsiderable learning, was born at Northampton, June 
9, 1729, and was educated under Dr. Doddridge, wliose 
manner in the pulpit he closely followed for many years. 
A9. r l)eing admitted to preach, he removed in 1750, to 
S]' ' in Huntingdonshire; where, in 1752, he mar- 

rie>.. ... . .i • :>'{'s of Norwich, a lady who died in 1811, at 
a v( rv advanced age. A few weeks after his marriage, he 
was. called-to be minister of a congregation of dissenters at 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. His receiving this ap¬ 
pointment was owing to a singular occurrence in the his- 
toiy of popular elections. Two candidates had appeared 
w'ho divided the congregation so equally that a compromise 
was impossible, unless by each party giving up their 
favourite, and electing a third candidate, if one could be 
found agreeable to all. At this crisis Mr. Addington was 
recommended, and unanimously chosen. In this place he 
remained about thirty years, and became highly popular 
to his increasing congregation by the pious discharge of 
his pastoral duties, and by his conciliatory manners. In 
1758 he opened his house for the reception of jmpils to 
fill up a vacancy in the neighbourhood of Ilarborough, oc¬ 
casioned by the rev. Mr. Aikin’s removal to W arrington. 
This scheme succeeded ; and for many years he devoted 
nine hours each day to the instruction of his ympils, and 
compiled .several books for their improvement; as, l. “A 
system of Arithmetic,” 3 vols. 8vo. 2. “ 'Llie Uudiments 
of the Greek tongue,” 1761, 12mo. 3. “ Knsebes to Phi- 

letus; or Letters from a Father to his Son, on a devout 
temper and life,” 1761, 12mo. 4. “ Maxims religious 

and prudential, with a Sermon to young People,” l2mo. 
5*. “'I'he Youth’s Geographical Grammar,” 1770, .Svo. 
6. “ Dissertation on the religious knowledge of the ancient 
Jews and Patriarchs ; to which is annexed a specimen of a 
Greek and English Concordance,” 1757, 4to; which he 
had a design of completing, if his health and time had per- 
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jnitted. He published also, partly in the country, and 
partly in London, some occasional funeral and oilier ser¬ 
mons ; two tracts on infant baptism ; a collection oi psalm 
tunes, and anotner of anthems; and his most popular work, 
♦‘The Life of St. Paul the Apostle,” 1784, 8vo. — At 
length, in 1781 he received lan invitation to become pastor 
of the congregation in Miles's-lane, Cannon-street; apd 
soon after his removal thither was chosen tutor of a new 
dissenting academy at Mile-end, where he resided until his 
growing infirmities, occasioned by several paralytic strokes, 
obliged him to relinquish the charge. He continued, how¬ 
ever, in the care of his congregation till within a few 
months of his decease, when, from the same cause, he was 
compelled to discontinue his public services. He died 
Feb. 6, 1796, at his house in the Minories. In London 
he was neither so successful or popular as in the country; 
and his quitting Harborough after so long a residence ap¬ 
pears to have displeased his friends, without adding to his 
usefulness among his new connections. * 

ADDISON (Lancelot), son of Lancelot Addison a 
clergyman, born at Mauldismeaburne in the parish of 
Crosby ilavensworth in Westmoreland, in 1632, was edu¬ 
cated at the grammar school of Appleby, and afterwards 
sent to Queen’s college, Oxford, upon the foundation. He 
was admitted B. A. Jan. 25, 1654, and M. A. July 4, 1657. 
As he now had greatly distinguished himself in the univer¬ 
sity, he was chosen one of the terrie filii for the act cele¬ 
brated in 1658 ; but, his oration abounding in personal 
satire against the ignorance, hypocrisy, and avarice of those 
th(>ii in power, he was compelled to malic a recantation', 
and lo ask pardon on his knees. Soon after he leit Ox¬ 
ford, and retired to Petworth in Sussex, where he resided 
till tlui restoration. Tlie gentlemen of Sussex ha^ iug re- 
con.mended him to Dr. King, bishop of Che.ster, as a mam 
will) had suffered for his loyalty and attachment to tlie con¬ 
stitution of church and state; the bishop received him 
kindly, and in all probability would have preferred hfin,"" 
had he not, contrary to his lordship’s approbation, accept*- 
ed of ilic chaplainship at Dunkirk; where be continued till 
lt!i)2, when, tlie place being delivered up to the french, 
he returned to England. The year following he went 
chaplain to the garrison at Tangier, where he resided some 
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years; and came back to England in ir>70, with a I’csolu- 
tion to return to Tangier. He was appointed chaj)lain in 
ordinary to his majesty .soon after his coming over; but had 
no thoughts, however, of quitting his chaplainship at Tan¬ 
gier, until it was conferred upon another, by wbich Mr. 
Addison became poor in bis chrcunistances. In this situa- 
tiqn of his afl'airs, a gentldman in Wiltshire bestowed on 
him the rectory of Milston, in Wilts, worth about 1‘20/. per 
annum. Soon after he wasal.so made prebendar\’ of Minor 
pars aitaris, in the cathedral of .'^arinu; and took the de¬ 
grees of B. and 1). D. at Oxford, July 6, His ])re- 

ferments, though not very considerable, enabled bini to 
live in the country with great decency and hospitality ; and 
he discharged liis doty w ith a most consciention.s diligence. 
In. 1683 the commissioners for ecclesiastical aflairs, in con¬ 
sideration of his former service at Tangier, conterred upon 
him the deanry of Licldield, in which he was installeil July 
3 ; was collated to the arduleticoiiry of Oineiitrv Dt c. 8, 
1684, and held it with his deanry in coimncndatn. In the 
convocation, which met Dec. 4, 168?), dean Addisoti was 
one of the committee appointetl liy the low er house to ac¬ 
quaint the lords, that they had consetited to a conference 
on the subject ofau address to the king. He died April 
20, 1703, and was buried in the ehnroh-yard of l.ichfn ld, 
at the enttaiice of the west door, with the follow ing epitaph: 
“ Hie jaoet Lancclotus Addison, S. T. P. luijus eeclc.siic 
decantis, necnon arcliitliaconiis ('oventriu', qni ohiit 20 
die Aprilis, ann. Dom. 1703, .ctatis snx 71.” He was 
twice married ; first to Jane, daughter of Nathaniel Gnls- 
ton, esq., and sister to Dr. William Gnlsion, bishop of 
Bristol, by .whom he had, Jane, who died in lier infancy ; 
Joseph, of whom in the next article; (iulsion, who died go¬ 
vernor of Fort St. Geerge in the East Indies; Dorothy, 
married first to Dr. Sartre, prebendary of VVesiminster, se¬ 
condly to Daniel Combes, esq.; Anne, who died young; 
and Lancelot, fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, an 
able classical scholar. 

• Dean Addison published, 1. “ West Barbary, or a short 
narrative of the revolutions of Fess and Morocco,” 1671, 
8vo, 2, “ The present State of the Jews (more particu¬ 
larly relating to those in Barhary), wherein is contained an 
exact account of their cu.stoms secular and religious, &c.” 
1675, 8vo, 3. “ I'he primitive Institution, or a season¬ 
able discourse of Catechizing.” 4. “ A modest plea lor 
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the Clergy,” 1677, 8vo. 5. “ The first state of Mahomet- 
isni, or an account of the Author and doctrine of that im¬ 
posture,” 167^ 8 VO; reprinted afterwards under the title of 
“ I'lie Life ana Death of Mahomet.” 6. “ An introduction 
to the Sacrament, 1681; reprinted in 1686 with the addi¬ 
tion of “ The Communicant’s Assistant.” 7. “ A dis¬ 
course of Tangier, under the‘government of the earl of 
'fiviot,” 4to, 1685, second edition. 8. “ XPI2T02 AT'tO- 
0EO2, or an historical account of the heresy denying the 
Godhead of Christone of the best books that liad then 
appeared on the subject, y. “ The Christian’s daily Sa¬ 
crifice, on Prayer,” 1698, 12mo. 10. “An account of 

the Millenium, the genuine use of the two Sacraments, 
&c.” And some have attributed to him “ The Catechumen; 
or an account given by a young Person to a Minister 
of his knowledge in Religion, &c.” 1690, l2mo; but this 
appears to liave been only recommended by him and Dr, 
Scot. ‘ 

ADDLSON (Joseph), son of Dr. Addison mentioned in 
the last article, and one of the most illustrious ornaments 
of his time, was born May 1, 1672, at Milston near Ambros- 
bury, M'iltshire, where his father was rector. Appearing 
weak and unlikely to live, he was christened the same day. 
Mr. Tyers says, that he was laid out fur dead as soon as lie 
was born. He received the first rudiments of hi^ education 
at the place of his nativity, under the rev. Mr. Naish ; but 
was soon removed to Salisbury, under the care of Mr. Tay¬ 
lor ; and thence to Lichfield, where his father placed him 
for some time, probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then 
master of the school there. From Lichfield he was sent to 
the Charter-house, where he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that intimacy 
with sir Rich. Steele, which their joint labours have so ef¬ 
fectually recorded. In 1687 he was entered of Queen’s 
college in Oxford ; where, in 1689, the accidental pertusal 
of some Latin verses gained him the patronage of Dr. Lan¬ 
caster, by whose recommendation he was elected Intt/ 
Magdalen college as demy. Here he took the degree*®! 
M. A. Feb. 14, 1693; continued' to cultivate poetry and 
criticism, and grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, 
which are entitled to particular praise, and seem to have had 
much of bis fondness; for he collected a second volume of 
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the Musae Anglican®, perhaps for a convenient receptacle; 
in which all his Latin pieces are inserted, and where his 
poem on the Peace has the first place. He afterwards 
presented the collection to Boileau, who from that time 
conceived an opinion of the f'.nglish genius for poetry. In 
his 22(1 year lie first shewed his power of English poetry, by 
some verses addressed to Dryden ; and soon afterwards 
puhiisned a translation of the greater part of the fourth 
Georgia upon Bees. About the same time he composed 
the arguments prefixed to«he several books of Dryden’s 
Virgil; and produced an essay on the Georgies, juvenile, 
superficial, and nninstructive, without much cither of the 
scholar’s learning or tlie critic’s penetration. His next paper 
of verses contained a character of the principal English 
poets, inscribed to Henrv Sacheverell, who was then, if 
not a poet, a writer of versos ; as is shewn by his version of 
a small part of \’irgil’s Georgies, published in the Miscel¬ 
lanies, and a Latin cncominin on (pieen Mary, in the Musas 
Anglicana-'. At this time he was paying his addresses to 
Sachcvercll's sister. 'I’hese verses exhibit all the fondness 
of friendsiiip ; hnl, on one side or the other, friendship was 
too weak for the malignity of faction, in this poem is a 
very confident and discriminative character of Spenser, 
whose work he had then never read. It is necessary to in¬ 
form the reader, that about this time he wa» introduced by 
Congreve to Monlagne, then chancellor of tlie exchequer . 
Addison was now learnii)" tlie trade of a courtier, and sub- 
joiiK.d Montague as a poetical name to those of Cowley and 
of Dryden. By tlie infinence of Mr. Montague, concurring 
with his natural modesty, lie was diverted from his original 
design of entering into holy orders. Montague alleged the 
corruption of men who engaged in civil employments with¬ 
out liberal education ; and deciaied, that, tliough he was 
represented as an enemy to the church, he would never do 
it any injurv but by wiiiiliolding Addison from it. Soon 
after, in Hi;)5, he wrote a poem to king William, with a 
kinfi of rhyming introduction addressed to lord Somers. 
Kr^g William had no regard to elegance or literature ; his 
study was only war; yet by a choice of ministers whose tlis- 
poaition was very ditfereiit from his own, he procured, 
withovit intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. Ad¬ 
dison was caressed both by Somers and Montague. In lin? 
he wrote liis poem on the peace of llyswick, which he di'- 
dicated to Montague, and which was afterwards called i.y 
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gjnith “ the best Latin poem since the AJneitl.” Having 
yet no public employment, he obtained in 1699 a pension 
of 300/. a year, that he might be enabled to travel. He 
staid a year at ftlois, probably to learn the French language ; 
and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he sur¬ 
veyed with tliC eyes of a poet. While he was travelling at 
Lisuic, he was far from being’idle ; for he not only cpl- 
Iccied his observations on liie country, but found time to 
write lis Dialogues ou Medals, and four acts of Cato. Such 
is the relation of I’iokeil. Perhaps he only collected his 
materials, and formed his plan. Whatever were his other 
employments in Italy, he there wrote ttie letter to lord 
Halifax, whicli is justly considered as the most elegant, if 
not the most sublime, of his poetical productions. But in 
about two years he found it necessary to hasten home; 
being, as Swift informs us, “distressed by indigence, and 
com])elled to become the tutor of a travelling squire.” At 
his returt) he j)ubli.shed his travels, with a dedication to 
lord Somers. This book, though a while neglected, is said 
in time to have become so much the favourite of the pub- 
iick, that before it was reprinted it rose to five times its price. 
M'lien be returned to England in 1702, with a meanness of 
:!|!|)carance w'hich gave testimony to the difficulties to which 
he had been reduced, he found his old patrons out of 
power ; but he remained not long neglected »r useless, 
i iie victory at Bleniieim 1704 spread triumph and confi¬ 
dence over the nation ; and lord Godolphin, lamenting to 
''ird Halifax that it had not been celebrated in a manner 
i ijiial to tlie subject, desired him to propose it to somebet- 
tr I poet. Halifax named Addison ; who, having under- 
laken the work, communicated it to the treasurer, w'hile it 
was yti advanced no further tliau the simile of the angel, 
and was immediately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke 
in the jilace of commissioner of appeals. In the following 
year iie was at Hanover with lord Halifax; and the year 
alter was made under-secretarj' of state, first to sir Charles 
Hedge.s, and in a few months more to the earl of Stmdfir* 
land. About this time the prevaUmt taste for Italian operas 
inclining him to try what would be the efi’ect of a musical 
drama in our own language ; he wrote the opera of Rosa¬ 
mond, which, w'hen exhibited on the stage, was either 
hissed or neglected ; but, trusting that the readers would 
do Pun more justice, he published it, with an inscription to 
the duchess of Marlborough. His reputation had been 
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somewhat advanced bv The Tender Husband, a comedy, 
which Steele dedicated to him, with a confession that he 
owed to him several of the ttiost successful scenes. To this 
play Addison supplital a prologue. ^V'hen the marquis of 
Wharton was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addison 
attended him as iiis secretary ; and was made kw'jier of the 
records in Bernungliain’s towin’, with a salary of 3()0/. a 
year. The offiec was little more than nominal, iind the 
salary was augmented for his accommodation. W hen he 
was in office, he made a law to liimtelf, as Swift has record¬ 
ed, nt.’ver to remit his regular fees in civility to his I'riends ; 
—“ I may have a hundred friends ; and il my fee be two 
guineas, 1 shall by reliiupiidiing my right lose 200 guineas, 
and no friend gain more than two.” He was in^reland 
whgn Steele, without any eoimnuiiicatioii of his design, 
began the publication of the 'i'atler ; hot he was not long 
concealed : by inserting a remark on V'irgil, which Addison 
had given him, be discovered himself. Steele's first Tatler 
was published A|)ril 22, 170!t, and Addison’s contribution 
appeared May 2C. 'J'ickell observes, that the Tatler be¬ 
gan and was concluded witliout his concurrence. This is 
doubtless literally true ; hut the work did not sutler much 
by his unconsciousness oi' its commencement, or his ab¬ 
sence at its cessation ; for he continued his assistance to 
Dtfc. 23, luid the paper stopped on Jan. 2. He did not 
distinguish bis jiieces by any signature. 

To the ^I’atler, in about two mouths, .succeeded the 
Spectator; a series of essays of the same kind, but written 
with less levity, upon a more regular plan, and published 
daily. Dr. Johnson’s account of these essays, and of the 
rise of periodical papers is too valuable to he omitted here. 
“ To teach the inimiier decencies and inferior dutie.s, to 
regulate the practice of daily conversation, to correct tho.se 
depravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, and 
remove those grievances which, if they produce no lasting 
calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted in 
' by Casa in his Book of Manners, and Castiglione in 
kis Courtier, two books yet celebrated in Italy Ibr purity 
and elegance. 

“ This species of instruction was continued, and perhaps 
advanced, by the French; among whom La Bru)'ere’s 
Manners of the Age, though written without connection, 
deserves great praise. Before the 7’atler and Spectator, if 
the writers for the theatre are excepted, England had no 
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masters of common life. No writers had yet undertaken 
to reform either the savageness of neglect, or the imperti- 
Tieiice of civility; to teach when to speak, or to be silent; 
how to refuse, or how to comply. We w'auted not books 
to teach os more important duties, and to settle opinions in 
philosophy or politics; but an axbiter elegant iamm, a jmlge 
of propriety, was yet wanting, who should survey the track 
ol tiaiiy conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
wliich tease the passer, though they do not w'ound him. 
Kor this purpose nothing is so proper sis tlie frequent pnh- 
lication of sliort papers, which we read not as study but 
aiiiusenient. If the subject be slight, the treatise likew'i.se 
IS short. The busy may find time, and the idle may find 
patieiicff 

“ Tlie Tatlcr and Spectator reduced, like Casa, the un¬ 
settled practice of daily intercourse to propriety and polite¬ 
ness ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the characters and 
iii.iuners of the age. 

“ But to say that they united the plans of two or three 
eminent writers, is to give them hut a small part of their 
due praise; they superadded literature and criticism, and 
sometimes towered far above their predecessors, and taught, 
«ith great justness of argument and dignity of language, 
the most important duties and sublime trutlis.” 

Tlie year 1713 , in which Cato came upon the stage, 
was the grand climacteric of Addison’s reputation. L?poii 
the death of Cato, he had, as is said, planned a tragedy in 
the; time of his travels, and had for several years the four 
iirst acts finished, which were shewn to sneh as were likely 
to spread their admiration. By a request, which perhaps 
he wished to be denied, he desired Mr. Hughes to add a 
tildi act. Hughes supposed him serious; and, undertaking 
the supplement, brought in a few days some scenes for his 
examination ; but he had in the mean time yone to work 
himselt, and produced half an act, which he afterwards 
completed, but vvitli brevity irregularly disproportionate 
the foregoing parts. The great, the important day came^ 
on, when AiUlison was to stand the hazard of the theatre. 

1 hat there might, however, ho left as little to hazard as 
"as possible, on the first night Steele, as himself relates, 
undertook to pack an audience. The danger was soon 
over. 'Pile whole nation was at that time on fire with fac- 
tiori. The whigs applauded every line in which liberty 
"as nieniioued, as a satire on the lories; and tlie tories 
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echoed every clap, to shew that the satire \uas unfelt. \Vlien 
it was printed, notice was given tliat tiie quecn would be 
pleased if it wus dedicated to her; “ but as'he had design¬ 
ed that compliment elsewhere, he found himself obliged,” 
says Tickell, “ by his duty on the one hand, and his ho¬ 
nour on the other, to sent} it into the world without any 
dedication.” 

At the pnblicatiori the wits seemed proud to pay their 
atteiidance with encomiastic verses. I'lie best are from an 
unknown hand, which will perhajis lose somewiiat of their 
praise when the autlior is known to lus .lelVreys. Cato had 
yet other lioimurs. It was censured as a ])arty play by a 
scholar of Oxford, and defended in a favonrahle examina¬ 
tion by Dr. Sewel. It was translated hy .Saivini iflto Ita¬ 
lian, and acted at Florence ; and l)v the jesuilsof St. Oniei’s 
into Latin, and played by their pupils. Wliile Cato was 
upon the stage, another dady pnptw, cal'ed the Guardian, 
was published by Steele; to whicii Addison gave great 
assistance. Of this paper notliing is iieee.ssary to be said, 
but tiiat it found many, contribiitor.s, and that it was a eon 
tinuation of the Spectator, witli the same elegance, and the 
same variety, till some unlucky sjiark fiami a tory jiaper 
set Steele's politics on fire, and wit at once blazed into 
faction. He was soon too hot for neutral topics, and 
tpiilted tlie Guardian to write the Englishman. The paper.s 
of Addison are marked in the Spectator by one of the let¬ 
ters in the name of Clio, and in the Guardian by a hand. 
Many of these papers were written with powers truly comic, 
with nice discrimination of characters, an accurate obser¬ 
vation of natural or accidental deviations from jiropriety ; 
but it was not sujtposed that he tried a comedy on the 
stage, till Steele, alter his death, declared him the author 
of ” The Drummerthis however he did not know to be 
true by any cogent testimony; for when Addison jnit the 
play into his hands, he only told him it was the work of a 
, g^itleman in the company ; and w hen it was received, as is 
confessed, with cold disapprobation, he was probably less 
willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his collection; 
but the testimony of Steele, and the total silence of any 
other claimant, have determined the public to assign it to 
Addison, and it is now printed with bis other poetry. Steele 
carried “ The Drummer” to the playhouse, and after¬ 
wards to the press, and sold the copy for 50 guineas. To 
the opinion of Steele may be added the proof supplied by 
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iiiC play itself, of which the characters are such as Addison 
would have delineated, and the tendency such as Adilison 
would have prcwnoted. He was not all this lime an indif> 
ferent spectator of public affairs. He wrote, as different 
exi»![cncies required, in 1707, “ The present state of tfjC 
War, and the necessity of an augmentation which, how- 
,:ver judicious, beius* written on temporary topics, and ex¬ 
hibiting no peculiar powers, has naturally suuk by its own 
weigbi into neglect. 7'his cannot be said of the few 
pajiers intituled '‘The Whig Kxamiuer,” in which isexhibit- 
cd all the force of gay malevolence and humorous satire. 
Of tliis paper, which just appeared and expired, Swift re¬ 
marks, with exultation, that “ it is now down among the 
dead mftn.” His “Trial of count lariff,” written to ex¬ 
pose the treaty of commerce with France, lived no lon'ger 
than the question that produced it. 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive the 
Spectator, at a time indeed hy no means favourable to 
liierature, when the sueees.sion of a new family to the throne 
filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and confusion; and 
either the turbulence of the times or the satiety of the 
readers put a stop to the publication, after an experiment 
of 80 numbers, wliltdi were aficrwanls collected into an 
eightli volume, perhaps more valuable than any one of 
those that went before it; Addison produced more than a 
fourth part, and the other coutrihiitors are by no means 
’.inuoriliy of appearing as his associates. TJie time that 
iiad jiassed during the suspension of tiie Spectator, though 
it had not lessened his power of humour, seems to have in¬ 
creased his disposition to seriousness: the proportion of 
his religious to ids comic pajicrs is greater than in the for- 
aier series. The Spectator, from its recommencement, 
was published only three times a week, and no discrimina¬ 
tive marks were added to the papers. To Addison Tickeii 
has ascribed 23. The Spectator had many contributors; 
iinct Steele, whose negligence kept him always in a , 

when it was ^is turn to furnish a [laper, called loudly for 
the letters, of which Addison, whose materials were m.ue, 
made little use; having recourse to sketches and hints, 
the jiioduct of his former studies, which he now reviewed 
and completed : among these are named by d'ickell the 
“ Essays on Wit,” those on the “ Pleasures of the Imagina- 
■iiiii,” and the “ Criticism on Milton.” 

'Ellen the house of Hanover took possession of tlie 
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tfimiu', it was reasonable to expect that the zeal of Adtlisoti 
would be suitably rew'arded. Before the arrival of king 
Ocorge he was made secretary to the regency, and was 
required by his office to send notice to Hanover that the 
queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant. 'I’o do 
this would not have been difficult to any man but Adilison, 
who was so overwheliiieil with the greatness of the event, 
and so distracted by choice of expression, that the lords, 
who cotild not wait for the niceties of criticism, called Mr. 
Southwell, a clerk in the house, anil ordered him to dispatch 
ifie message. Southwell readily told what was necessary, 
in the common st 3 le of business, and l alued himself upon 
having done what was too hard for Addi.son. He was belter 
qualified for the Freeholder, a paper which he jruhlished 
twice a week, from Dec. 'j:i, 17 15, to the middle of the 
next ye.ar. Tiiis was undertaken in defence of the esta¬ 
blished government, sometimes with argument, .sometimes 
with mirth. In argument he had many equals ; but his 
humour was singular and matchless. 

On the 2d of August 1710, he married the countess 
dowager of Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very long 
and anxious courtship. He is said to have lirsl known her 
by becoming tutor to her son. The marriage, if uncontra- 
uicied report can be credited, made no addition to his 
happiness • it neither found them nor made them eijual. 
She always remembered her own rank, and lliouglii herself 
intitled to treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her 
son. It is certain that Addison has left behind him no en¬ 
couragement for ambitious love. The year after, 1717, 
he rose to his highest elevation : being made secretary of 
state: but it is uniiersall^- confessed dial he was unequal 
to the duties of his place. In the House of Commons he 
could not speak, and therefore was useless to the defence 
of the government. In the office he could not issue an 
order without losing his time in quest of tine expressions. 

^W^at he gained in rank he lost in credit; and finding, by 
experience, liis own inability, was forced to s()licit his dis- 
mi&>ion, w ith a pension of 1500/. a j ear. His friends pal¬ 
liated this relinquishnient,of which both friends and enemies 
knew the true reason, with an account of declining health, 
and the neccssitj' of recess and quiet. He now returned to 
Ins vocation, and began to plan literary occupations for hi.s 
future life. He proposed a tragedj’ on the death of .So¬ 
crates ; a sloi*y of wiiidi, as 'I’ickell remarks, the basis ts 
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ftorrovv, and to which love perhaps could not easily have 
been appended. He engaged in a noble work, a defence 
of the Christiah religion, of which part was published after 
his death ; and he designed to have made a Jiew poetical 
version of the Psalms. It is related that he had once a 
design to make an English diptionary, and that he consi¬ 
dered Dr. Tillotson as the writer of highest authority. 
Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peaceful 
■Studies; but relapsed, when be was near his end, to a 
political question. It happened that, in 1719, a con¬ 
troversy was agitated, with great vehemence, between 
those i'riends of long continuance, Addison and Steele, 
liic snhject of their dispute was the earl of Sunderland’s 
nicmoraltle act, called “ The Peerage bill,” by which the 
lunnber of peers should be fixed, and the king restrained 
from any new creation of nobility, unless when an old 
family should be extinct. Steele endeavoured to alarm the 
nation by a pamphlet called “ The Plebeian to this an 
answer was publisited by Addison under the title of “ The 
Old Wliig.” Steele was re.sjtectful to his old friend, 
though he was uow his political adversary; but Addison 
could not avoid discovering a contempt of his opponent, to 
whom he gave the appellation of “ Little Dicky.” The 
bill was laid aside during that session, and Addison died 
before the next, in which its commitment was rejected. 
Ev ery reader surely must regret that these two illustrious 
friends, after so many years passed in confidence and endear- 
ineut, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and fel¬ 
lowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious oppo¬ 
sition.—The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
Addison had for some time been oppressed by shortness of 
breath, which was now aggravated by a dropsy; and find¬ 
ing his danger pressing, he prepared to die conformably 
to his own precepts and professions. During this linger¬ 
ing decay, he sent, as Pope relates, a message by the earl 
ot Wanvick to Mr. Gay, desiring to see him. Gay, wha^ 
had not visited him for some time before, obeyed the* 
summons, and found himself received with great kindness, 
riic purpose for which the interview had been solicited was 
tlien discovered: Addison told him, that he had injured 
him ; but that, if he recovered, he would recompense him. 
'''"hat the injury was he did not explain, nor did Gay ever 
know; but supposed that some preferment designed for 
h'm had by Addison’s intervention been withheld. 

VoL. I. M 
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Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, 
and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did 
not want respect, had very diligently eiultfavourcd to re¬ 
claim him; but his arguments and expostulations had no 
effect; one experiment, however, remained to be tried- 
When he found his life neat its end, he lUrected the young 
lord to be called; and, when he desired, with great ten¬ 
derness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, “ 1 have 
sent for you that you may see how a Christian can die.” 
What effect this awful scene had on the earl’s behaviour 
is not known: he died himself in a short time. Having 
given directions to Mr. Tickell for the publication of his 
works, and dedicated them on his death-bed to his friend 
Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland-house, 
leaving no child but a daughter, who died in 1797, at Bil- 
ton, near Rugby, in Warwickshire. 

Of the course of Addison’s familiar day, before his mar¬ 
riage, Pope has given a detail. He had in the house with 
him Budgcll, and perhaps Philips. His chief companions 
were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and coU 
Brett. With one or other of these he always breakfasted. 
He studied all morning; then dined at a tavern, and went 
afterwards to Button's. From the coffee-house he went 
again to t|ie tavern, where he often sat late, and drank too 
much wine. TDr. Johnson’s delineation of the character of 
Addison concludes by observing with Tickell, that he em¬ 
ployed wit on the side of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others; 
and from his time it has been generally subservient to the 
cause of reason and truth. He has dissipated the prejudice 
that had long connected gaiety with vice, and easiness of 
manners w’ith laxity of principles. He has restored virtue to 
its Aignity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed. This is 
an elevation of literary character, “ above ail Greek, above 
all Roman fame.” No greater felicity can genius attain 
«£kan that of having purified intellectual pleasure, separated 
.mirth from indecency, and wit from licentiousness; of 
having taught a succession of writers to bring elegance and 
gaiety to the aid of goodness; and, to use expressions yet 
nioi« awful, of having “ turned many to righteousnes.s.” 
As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to 
stand perhaps the first of the foremost rank. His humour, 
which, as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so 
happily diffused as to give grace of novelty tp domesric 
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scenes and daily occurrences. He never “ outsteps the 
niodesty of nature,” nor raises merriment or wonder by 
the violation or truth. His figures neither divert by dis¬ 
tortion, nor amaze by aggravation. He copies life with 
so much fidelity, that he can be hardly said to invent: j^et 
his exhibitions have an air so much original, that it is (dif¬ 
ficult to suppose them not merely the product of imagina¬ 
tion. As a teacher of wisdom he may be confidently fol¬ 
lowed. His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or su¬ 
perstitious ; he appears neither weakly credulous nor wan¬ 
tonly sceptical; his morality is neither dangerously lax, 
nor impracticably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy and 
all the cogency of argument are employed to recommend 
to the reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the 
Author of liis being. Truth is shewn sometimes as the 
phantom of a vision, sometimes appears half-veiled in an 
allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy, 
and sometimes steps forth in the confidence of reason. She 
wears a thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing—“ Millc 
hahct ornatus, mille decenter habet." 

His prose is the model of the middle style; on grave 
subjects not formal, on light occasions not grovelling; 
])ure without scrupulosity, and exact without appat^pnt 
elaboration ; always equable, and always easy, • withont 
glowing words or pointed sentences. Addison never 
viates from his track to snatch a grace; he seeks no am¬ 
bitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous innovations. His 
page is always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour. It seems to have been bis principal endeavour 
to avoid all har.shness and severity of diction ; he is there- 
lore sometimes verbcfce in his transitions and connections, 
and sometimes descends too much to the language of con¬ 
versation ; yet if his language had been less idiomatical, jt 
might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What 
he attempted, he performed ; he is never feeble, he 
did not wish to be energetic; he is never rapid, and hd" 
never stagnates. His sentences have neither studied am¬ 
plitude, nor affected brevity: his periods, though not di¬ 
ligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes 
to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and itighui 
to the volumes of Addison. * 

’This life, which appeared i« the preceding edition of thisDiotionary, ii a« 
«»'idgtuent of Uiat wriUea by Or. Johnson fhr the Eoglith Po«t«. Is the aecsnd 

M a 
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ADELAHD. See ATHELARD. 

ADf^LBOLI), bishop of Utrecht, was born about th^ 
end of the tenth century, of a noble family in the bishop- 
rick of Liege, where, and at llheiins, he was educated, 
and acquired so iducIj reputation, that Henry 11. of Ger- 
niajiy invited him to liis court, admitted him in liis council, 
made him cliaticellor, and at last bishop of Utrecht. These 
promotions ajipear to have inspired him with an ambi¬ 
tion unbecoming his office, and .some of his years were 
spent in a kind of plundering war on aci-ount of certain 
possessions which lie claimed as his right. His latter days 
svere more honourably employed in promoting learning, 
and in founding chtirches in his dioce.se. He erected the 
catliedralof Utreciit, of which ti part still remain.s, and de¬ 
dicated it in the presence of the Emperor. His activity in 
advancing the [)ro.sperity of the bishoprick ended only with 
his life, Nov. iJ7, 1027. His chief literary work was a life 
of his benefactor Henry II. with a judicious prefact; on the 
qualifications of an historian ; and from his fidelity and e.\ - 
actness, it has been regretted that a part only of this work 
was completed. It was published first in the “ Lives of 
the Saints of Bamberg,” by Gretser, ICl I, tind afterwards 
by Leibnitz in “ Script, rer. Brunswic.” He wrote also a 
treatise de rationc inveniendi crassitudinem Sphera ,"’ 
printed by B. Pez, in the third volume of his “ Thesaurus 
Auecdotorum.” His life of St. Walburgh, and some other 
works, ai*c still in manuscript. His style is clear, easy, 
and even elegant, and entitles him to rank among the best 
writers of his age. * 


edition of the Biographia Britannica are many additional partiruKars, and »» 
able defence of Addison from llie charges of Pope, by Mr. Justice Blai kstonc. 
Kefereoces may also be made for future RollecUons resiircting the life and 
writings of Addison, to the British Essayists, I’rcfavrs to vol, I. VI. andJwM 
—Swift’s and Pope’s works, pawim.—Boswell’s l.ife of .liilinson and 'I'oiir.— 
Victor’s Works, vol. I. p. 87, 88, .SJS «>.—Lord Orford’s Works, vol. (V. p. yA 
—Nichols’s Poems.—I)r. Johnson’s Works, pmsm —.Many letters au<l anecdou s 
■*R the Gent. Mag.—Beattie’s Dissertations, p. 198,6"‘i.—Forbes’s Lifeof Beattie. 
—WUiston’s Life.—Malone’s Dryden, toI. 1. 49i, A40.—Seward’s Anecdote?, 
Tol. II. 281.—Hutchinson’s Hist, of Cumberland, vol. 11. ."ISS.—Blair's Leetores 

Vn Rhetoric.—Cibber’s Lives_Kichardsuu’s Correspondence.—Kutfhead's l.ife 

of Pope, p. 109, 14'2—150, 312. 4to edit.—Warburton’s Letters His works 
have teen so often reprinted, that it is now impossible to reckon the editioas. 
Tbetett, probably, is the last, published in six vols. Bvo, with the notes of Ihs 
iate vitaerable Or. Hurd, bisliop of Worcester. Many particulars respectiii; 
Addison will likewise be found in the octavo editions of the Tatler, Spectatoi, 
and Guardian, and in4he authorities referred to in the preceding works. 

> Moreri,—Biograplii* UnirerBcUe, 1811.—Cave, vol. 11.—Saxii OnomaS’ 
tieon. 
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ADELBURNER (Mioiiaei.), a mathematician and phy- 
iician, was horn at Nnrember‘>', in 1702. He was at first 
iiiteiuled <or h!^ father’s fiiisiiicss, that of a bookseller, but 
.'ippears to have gone through a regular course of study at 
Aluloif. In 1735, lie published his “ Commercium lite- 
rariuin ad Astronomiai increin^entum inter hujus scientise 
ainatoros communi consilio institutum,” Nuremberg, ^- 0 } 
ivhicli procured him the honour of being admitted a memo 
her of th, royal academy of Prussia. In 1743 he was 
invited to Altdorf to tcacli mathematics, and three years 
after «as made professor of logic. He died in 1779. He 
publislied also a monthly work on Celestial Phenomena, in 
German. 

ADEl.GERUS. See ALGERUS. 

A I) El..MAX, bishop of Brescia, whose name has been 
handed down with much honour by Roman catholic writers, 
(iDiirislied ill the 11th century. He was at first clerk of the 
I linrcli of Liege ; and then president of the schools. He 
had studied at Chartres uruler the celebrated Eulbert, and 
had for his schoolfellow the no less celebrated Berenger, 
to whom he wrote a letter endeavouring to reconcile him 
to the doctrine of transnbstantiation. This appears to 
have been about 1047. In 104!} he was a]>pointcd bishop 
of Brescia, wliere lie died, according to some^ in 1057, 
or according to others, in 1061. His letter to Berenger 
was iiriiited for the first time at Louvain, with other pieces 
on the same subject, iii 1551 ; and reprinted in 1561, 8vo. 
It lias also jippcarcd in the different editions of the Biblioth. 
Patrum. The canon Gagliardi printed a corrected edition, 
with notes, at the end of the sermons of .St. Gaiidentius, 
Padua, 1720, 4io. The last edition was by C. A. Schmid, 
Bruiiswic, 1770, 8vo, with Berenger’s answer, and other 
fiicces respecting Adelman. Adehnan likew ise wrote a poem 
“ He Viris illustrilniH sui temporis,” which Mabillon primed 
ill the first volmtte of liis Analecta. * 

ADELUNG (John Chkistopher), a learned German 
grammarian, ami miscellaneous writer, was born Aug. 30, 
1734, at Spantekow', in Pomerania; and after stud 3 ing 
some time at Anclam and Closterbergen, finished his edu¬ 
cation at the university of Halle. In 1739 he was appointed 
l>rofcssor of the academy of Erfurt, which he relinquished 
about two 3 'cars after, and settled at Leipsic, where, in 

* Alurcri.—iiiographiu Uiuvcr»clle.—Sasii Ouoniasiiocn.—Cav?. 
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1787, he was made librarian to the elector of Dresden; 
and here he died of a hemorrhoidal complaint, Sept. 10, 
1806, aged 72, agcording to our aiuhorityi; but the Diet. 
Hist.‘fixes his birth in 1732, which makes him two years 
older. Adelung performed for the German language 
what the French academy, and that of De la Crusca, have 
done for the French and Italian. His “ Grammatical and 
Critical Dictionary,” Leipsic, 1774—1786, 5 vols. 4to, a 
woi k of acknowledged merit and vast labour, has been al- 
teinaicly praised and censured by men of learning in Ger- 
m • > ; soUiC say that it excels Dr. Johnson’s dij tionary of 
t?;c I'niriish lan-uage in its definitions and ctymologiess, 
!, r. f:iiK ;hort of it in the value of his authorities. This 
j iti- f .elect has been attributed either to the want of good 
0 abhors in the language at the time he was preparing his 
work, or to his predilection for the writers of Upper .Sax- 
onj'. He considered the dialect of the margraviate of 
Misnia as the standard of good German, and rejecicd every 
thing that w'as contrary to the language of the better 
classes of society, and the authors of that district. It was 
also his opinion that languages are the work of nations, 
and not of individuals, however distinguished ; forgetting 
that the language of books must he that of men of learning. 
Voss and Campe in particular reproached him for the 
pi.iissions'in his work, and his partiality in the choice of 
authorities. In 1793—1801, a new edition appeared in 
4 vok. 4to, Leipsic, with additions, but which bore no 
proportion to the improvements that had been made in 
the language during the inten^al tliat elapsed from the 
publication of the first. 

Adelung’s otlier works are ; 1. “ Glossarinm manuale 
ad scriptores medii et infima: Latinitatis,” Halle, 1732—84, 
6 vols. 8vo, an abridgement of Du Cange and Charpentier. 
2. Three “ German Grammars the first is a treatise on 
the origin, changes, structure, &c. of the language, Leip- 
s^c, 1782, 2 vols. 8vo; the two others are scliool-books, 
and have been often reprinted. 3. “ A treatise on the 
German Style,” Berlin, 1785, 1788, 1790, 2 vols.; es¬ 
teemed one of the best books, in any language, on the 
philosophy of rhetoric. 4. “ Supplements to Jcecher’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Literary Men,” 1784 and 1787, 2 vols. 4to; this 
goes no farther than letter 1. 5. “ History of Human Folly, o; 
the Lives of the most celebrated Necromancers, Alchymisis, 
Exorcists, Diviners, &c.” in seven pans, Leipsic, 
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10 17 89. “ A species of Cyclopedia of all the Sciences, 

Arts, and Manufactures, which contribute to the comforts 
of Ininian life,”,four parts, Leipsic, 1778, 1781, 1788; a 
work of great accuracy, and very comprehensive. 7. ** Es¬ 
say on the history of the Civilization of Mankind,” Leipsic, 
1782, 1788. 8. “The history of Philosophy,” 3 vols. 

1786, 1787, 8vo. 9. “'^ft-eatise on Germiih Ortho¬ 
graphy,” 8vo, 1787. Many of the best German writers, 
and VVieland among the rest, have adopted his principles 
in this work; and their example, in the opinion of his 
biographer, may supply the want of the decisions of an 
academy, or national centre for improvements in language. 
! 0 . “ 'riie history of the Teutones, their language and 
literature before the general migration,” Leipsic, 1806, 
8vo. n. “ Mithridate, or a univcr-sal table of Languages, 
with the Lord\s Prayer in one hundred languages,” Ber¬ 
lin, 1806, Svo, 'J'he first volume of this work, which 
contains the Asiatic languages, was printed immediately 
before his death ; the second, comprizing the languages 
of Europe, was completed and published in 1809, by an 
eminent philologist, M. John Severin Vater, then pro- 
lessor at Halle, now at Konigsherg, who has also promised 
a third volume. These two last works are inferior to those 
published by Adelung in his younger d.iys; but iiis Mithri¬ 
date is thought superior to the work which Conrad Gessner 
published under the same title about two centuries before. 
It must be observed, however, that this does not detract 
from tiiat Author’s merit, as Adelung had not only Gess- 
nei’s work before him, but the improvements of two cen¬ 
turies on the subject. 

L'ntil near his death, he devoted 14 hours every day 
to study and composition, so that his lifo- alVords little va¬ 
riety of event. He was ne\ er married ; and it was said of 
hint that his writing-desk was his wife ; and his children, 
70 volumes, great and small; all the produce of his pen. 
He loved the pleasures of the table, and wines were the 
only article in which he was exi)ensive. His cellar, whitlf 
he used to call his Bibliotheca selectissima^ contained iOf 
kinds of wine; yet, amidst this plenty, his strength of 
eonsiitutiou, and gaiety of spirit, enabled him to sustain 
his literary labours without injury to his liealth. He ap¬ 
pears, upon the whole, to have been one of the most la¬ 
borious and useful of the modern German writers, ami 
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justly deserves the character he has received from his con-, 
temporaries. ‘ 

ADEMAR, or AYMAR, a monk of St.,’Martial, born in 
the year 988, rendered himself famous by the active part 
he took in the dispute respecting the pretended apostleship 
of St. Martial, but is now known chiefly by his “ Chronicle 
ofj'rance” from the origin hf the monarch}' to 1029. This, 
although neither exact in chronology, or in proper ar¬ 
rangement of the events, is said to he very usefti) to French 
historians in what follows the time of Charles Martel. It 
was published by Labbe in his “ Nouvelle Bibliothcqne 
des Manuscripts,” and in other collections of I rcnch history. 
Mabillon, in his “Analecta,” has given the famous letter of 
Ademar’s on the apostleship of St. Martial, and some 
verses or acrostics. * 

ADENEZ (Le Roi), a writer of romance in the I3tli 
century, and probably so called from often wearing the 
laurel crown, was minstrel to Henry III. duke of Brabant 
and Flanders. In La Valliere’-s collection of M.S.S. are se¬ 
veral metrical romances by this author: I. “The romance 
of William of Orange,” surnamed Short-nose, constable 
of France. There are some extracts from this in Catel’s 
history of Languedoc. 2. “ The romance of the Infancy 
of Ogier the Dane,” written in rhyme by order of Guy 
earl of Pianders. Of this arc several translations pub- 
li.shed in the 16ih century. 3. “The romance of tdeo- 
mades,” written by order of Maria of Brabant, daughter 
of his patron. 7'his, translated into prose by Philip Ca¬ 
mus, has been several time's printed ; at first, without 
date, at Paris and Troyes; and at Lyons, 1481^, 4to. 
4. “ The rcimance of Aymeri of Narbonne.” 5. “ 'I'lie 
romance of Pepin and Bertha his wufethe facts taken 
from the chronicles in the abbey of St. Denis. A sequel 
to this was w ritten by Girardin of Amiens, as the “ Romance 
of Charlemagne, son of Bertha.” 6. “ The romance of 
Buenon of Commarchis,” the least esteemed of ail his 
pfoductions, perhaps from the insignificance of his hero. 
The time of the death of Adenez is not known. ” 

A PER (William), a physician of Toulouse, author of a 
treatise printed under the title: “ De a;grotis & morhis 
ill Evaiigelio,” Tolosa;, 1620, and 1623, 4to. In this 

1 Blographie tlnivcrselle.—Diet. Mistor'qtic. 

* Biog. Un.veriielle.—Cave, vol. II_.Sasii Oaomaiiticun. 

• iloreri.—Eiog. Universclle.—Diet. llitU 
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piece he examines, whether the maladies which our Saviour 
removed could have been healed by medicine, and decides 
in the negative ; maintaining that ihe infirinities healed by 
the Messiah were incurable by the physician’s art. We 
are told by Vigneul Marville that Adcr was said to have 
composed this book merely to efface the remembrance of 
anoilier in which he had maintained the contrary. Ha 
published also “ De Festis cognitione, prirvisione, ef re- 
mediis,” 'bid. 1628, 8vo ; and a macaronic poem in four 
hooks in honour of Henry IV. under the title “ Lou Gen- 
tilhomme Gascoun, 1610,” Svo ; and another “ Lou Ca- 
toimet Gascoun,” 1612, 8vo. He lived at the beginning 
of the 17th century. He was a man of jirofouud eru¬ 
dition. * 

ADHKLME. See ALDHELME. 

ADIMANTUS, a heretical writer, who probably flou- 
rished about the latter end of the third century, was a 
zealous (iromoter of the Manicha;aw doctrine. He wrote 
a book against the authority of the Old 'I'cstament, which 
was much valued by the Manichees, and was answered by' 
Augustine. 'I’he work is lost, hut the adswer remains. 
He appears tohavi- been .sometimes called Al)l).-vs, although 
most writers suppose Addas to have been a dilferent per¬ 
son. Additional information respecting him may be found 
in I.ardner’s Works, vol. HI, pp. 368, 3n.5, 48 . 0 . 

ADIMAIII (.\Li:XANi)r.K), an Italian poet, a descendant 
from the ancient family of Adiinari, at Florence; was 
bora ill 157;'. Between 1637 and 1640 lie published six 
collections of fifty sonnets each, under the names of si.x 
of the muses: 'I'erpsichore, Clio, Melpomene, Calliope, 
Crania, and I’ulyhviiinia, wliieh partake of the bad taste of 
his age, jn forced sentiments and imagery ; but he was an 
accoihplislied scholar in the Greek anil Latin languages. 
His translation of Pindar, “ Ode di J’indaro, tradotte da 
Alessandro Adimari,” I’isa, 1631, 4to, is principally va¬ 
lued for the notes, as the author has been very unfortunate 
in transfusing the spirit of the original. In the sy«oj 5 si.sv 
he appears indebted to the Latin translation of Erasmus 
•Schmidt. Of his private history we only know that he 
lived poor and unhajipy, and dieil in 1646. * 

ADIMARI (Lkw'I.s), a satirical poet of the same family' 
with the preceding, was born at Naples, Sept. 3, 1641, 

* Biog. ruivrrsHle.—Did. Hist. 

* 6ii(. Diet. IJaj'lc.—Biujjrajiliie Cnivcrsellc.—Diet. Hist. 1810.. 
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and educated at the unirersity oi Pisa, where the ccle. 
brated Luca Terenzi was his tutor. He visited, when 
young, tlie different courts of Italy, and ftiis beloved for 
his loieras and accomplishments. He received from the 
duke lerdinafid Charle.s of Mantua, the title of marquis, 
and gcntloman of his chanil)cr. He was also member of 
the acadi'iny of Florence, of Oe la Criisca, and many other 
learned societies. He succeeded tiie famous Hedi as pro¬ 
fessor of tiie riiscai) language in the academy ofi^'lorence, 
and was like^. -c e professor of chivalry in that of the nobles, 
in which science his lectures, which he illustrated with 
apposite passages from ancient and modern history, were 
highly esteemed. These were never printed, but manu¬ 
script copies are preserved in several of the libraries of 
Flot^nce. His onl\' prose work, a collection of religions 
pieces, was published at Florence, 1706, small 4to, under 
the title “ Prose sacre.” His poetry consists of: l.“ Son¬ 
nets and other lyric pieces,” and among them, a collec¬ 
tion of Odes or Canzoni, dedicated to Louis XIV, and 
magnificently printed at Florence, 1693. 2. Some “Dra¬ 

mas,” one of which “ Le Gare deil’ Amore ct dell’ Amicitia,” 
Florence, 1679,'l2nio, i.s so rare as to be unnoticed by 
any liistorian of Italian literature. 3. “ Five Satires,” on 
which his fame chiefly rests; very prolix, but written in 
an elegant .style ; and as to satire, just and temperate, 
except where be treats of the fair sex. He died at Flo¬ 
rence, after a tedious illness, June 22, 1708.' 

ADIMARI (IlAPiiAFi.), born at Rimini about the close 
of the 16th century, devoted his jren to the history of bis 
native country, which appeared at Brescia in 2 vols. -Ito, 
1616, under the title of “ Sito Riminense.” This history 
is in tolerable repute, though the Italians prefer to it that 
of Clementini. ’ 

ADLER (Philit'), an engraver of the 16th century, was 
a German, but we have no account of his life, nor is it 
known from whom he learned the art of engraving, or ra- 
etching, for he made but little use'of the graver in 
hie works. At a time wlien etching was hardly discovered, 
and carried to no perfection by the greatest artists, he 
produfed such plates as not only far excelled all that went 
iKifore him, but laid the foundation of a style, which his 
imitators have, even to the present time, scarcely improved. 


* Bioijnfitile fnivcrselli'. 


s Di'it. 1810. 
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Ilis point is firm and determined, «od the shadows broad 
and perfect. Althongh his drawing is incorrect, and his 
draperies stiff,lyet he appears to have founded a school 
to vvliich we owe the Hopfers, and even Hollar himself. 
Mr. Strutt notices only two plates now known by bits, 
both dated 1518. In one of them he is styled Philipus 
Adler Patricius. ‘ • 

ADLICRFF.LDT (Gustavus), born near Stockholrn in 
l(i71, studied with great applause in the university of 
Lpsal, and then.made the tour of Holland, England, and 
France. On his return Charles XII. gave him the place 
of a gentleman of his chamber. Adlerfeldt accom|»anied 
tins prince both in his victories and his defeats, and pro> 
filed by the access he had to this monarch, in the compila¬ 
tion of his history. It is written with all the exactitude 
that might be expected from an eye-witness. This Swedish 
oificerwas killed by a cannon ball at the battle of Pultovta, 
in 17oy» It is on this famous day that his memoirs con¬ 
clude. A French translation of tlieni was made by his son, 
and printed in 4 vols. 12nio, at Amsterdam in 1740. The 
continuation, giving an account of the fatal battle, was 
written by a Sv^dish odicer.* 

ADEZREITtiR (John), of Tottenweiss, chancellor to 
the elector of Bavaria, was born at Rosenheim, 1596, stu¬ 
died at Munich and Ingolstadt, and served the house of 
Bavaria oa many important occasions. He is now chiefly 
known by his “ Annalcs Boicte geutis.” This work, drawn 
from autlientic sources, contains the history of Bavaria 
from the earliest period to the year 1662, when it was pub¬ 
lished at Munich. Leibnitz republished it in 1710. The 
author died about the time his work first appeared, in 
1662.* 

ADO, St. archbishop of Vienne, in Dauphiny, was 
born in Gastinois, about the year 800, of an ancient fa¬ 
mily. He was educated in the abbey of Ferrieres, where 
he embraced a monastic life, and afterwards passed some 
time in the monastery of Prum, but meeting with seiner 
unpleasant circumstances there, he went to R tnie, where 
be spent five years in amassing materials for tlie worka 
which he afterwards wrote.. On fiis return he wa^ em¬ 
ployed by Reini, archbishop of Lyons, in his diocese, and 
was elected archbishop of Vienne in the year 860. Hit 

' Strutt’s Dictionary. * Moreri.—Diet. Hist.—Biographie Universelle, > Ibid. 
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vigilance over his clergy, his care in the instruction of his 
llock, his frc(jucnt visitations thronghoul his province, and 
the hiiniility and purity of his private lifa, disliiiguishcd 
him in an age not remarkable lor liiese virtties. He ap¬ 
pears to have been consulted also in atfairs of state, wljcu 
he gave his oitinion, and urged his remonstrances with 
firmness and independence.* He died Dec. Iti, S75. He 
is the author of, j. “An Universal Chronicle,'* from the 
creation of the world, which has been often ci^ed as au¬ 
thority for the early history of France. It was printed at 
]‘ari.s, 15112, 1.522, fol. 1561, Svo; and at Rome, 174,5, 
fol. 2. “ A Martyrology,” better arranged than any pre- 
♦ ediiig, and enriched by the lives of the saints. It was 
printed by Kosweide, Antwerp, 161,'l; and I’aris, 164 >, 
fol.; and is inserted in the Bibliotbeque des Peres. He 
also wrote the life of St. Didicr, whicb is in Canisius; and 
that of .St. Thendier, wliich is in the “ Acta .Sanclormii.” ‘ 
ADRF-TS (Fuan^ois dk Bi aumont, BAitoN de.s), of 
an ancient fantily in Daiijiliiny, and a bold and enterpris¬ 
ing spirit, was born in 15i:}. Alter hating served in the 
army with great distinction, lie espoused tlie cause of the 
llngneinas I'rom rcscnUni'nt to the dnke ol^flnisc in 1.562. 
He took Valence, Vienne, (jrenoble, :ind l.yon.s, but signal¬ 
ized himself less by liis prowess and bis activiiy llian by his 
atrocious acts of vengeance. 'I'ln'Catholic writers say, that 
in regard to persons of their communion he was what 
Nero had been of old to ilie primitive Cdnistians. He put 
his invention to the rack to bud out the most fantastic pu¬ 
nishments, and enjoved the barbarous satisfaction of in¬ 
flicting them on all that fell into his hands. At Monlhri- 
son and at Alornas, the soldiers that were made prisoners 
were obliged to throw tiutmscives from the battlements 
upon the pikes of his people. Having reproached one ol 
the.se wretches with having retreated twice from the leap 
without daring to take it •. “ iMoiis. le baron,” said the sol¬ 
dier, “ with all your brav ery, I defy you to take it in three. ’ 
■jl’fee composed humotir of the man saved his life. His 
tunduct was far front being a[)proved even by' the most 
.violent of his party ; admiral Coligny and the prince ol 
Conde were so shocked at his cnicltics, that the govern¬ 
ment of Lyons was taken from him ; and piqued at this, 
Des Adrets was upon the point of turning Catholic; but 
he was seized at Romans, and would have been brought to 

• Biu,;. Lnivcrielle & Saxii Onoina?t.—Cave.—fabric. Bib!. Lat. Med. .'lAal. 
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ftcafTold, if the peace, just then concluded, had not 
saved him. He afterwards put his design in execution, 
and died despAed and detested by both parties, Feb. ii, 

I j,S7. He left two sons and a daughter, who had no issue. 
Some time before bis death, Des Adrets, l>eing at Greno¬ 
ble, where the duke de Mayejine then was, lie wanted to 
revenge the affronts and threats tliat Pardaillan had giren 
liiiii on account of the murder of liis father. He repeated 
several tin es, that he had (juitted his solitude to convince 
all such as niiglit complain of him, that his sword was not 
grown so rusty but tliat it could always right him. Pardaii- 
ian dill not think himself obliged to take any notice of this 
bravado of a .swordsman then in his 74th year; and Des 
Adrets went bark again content with bis rhodomou- 
tade. 'I’he ambassador of Savoy once meeting him on'the 
high road alone, with only a stick in his hand, was sur¬ 
prised at seeing an old man, notorious for his barbarous 
eveentious, walking without a companion and quite de¬ 
fenceless, and askeil him of his welfare. “ I have nothing 
to sii}' to you,” answered Des Adrets coldly, “ unless it be 
to desire you to acquaint your master, that you met the 
barou des .'.drftts, bis very liumblc .servant, on the high 
road, with a while stick in Ids liand and without a sword, 
and that nobody said any tiling to him.” One of the sons 
of the baron des Adrets was engaged in the massacre of St. 
Buriholomew. He had been page to the king, wlio ordered 
him one tlay to go and call las cliaiicellor. The tiiagistraie, 
ivlio was then at table, having answered him, that as soon 
he had dined he would go and rect-ive the commands of 
Ills majesty : “ W'liat!” said the page, “ dare you delay a 
iiioineiit wlieii the Ling coiiimaiuis ? Rise, and instantly 
begone I” W'liereupon lie took hold of the table-eloLh by 
one corner, and drew the whole of the dinner down upoti 
tile lloo.-. W. de la i'lae * relates this anecdote (rather iui- 
proliable it iiiiisi be coincssed) in bis “ Pieces iuteres- 
saims,” loin. IV ; and adtl., tliat the story being told to. 
(diaries IX. by the chancellor, the monarch only laughe4, 
and said “ that the son would be as violent as the father.” 
— To this day the name of Adrets is never pronounced in 
Danphiny without horror. — Such tlie story usually reported 
of this extraordinary character; but it is said tiiat Uaini- 
bonrg, Braiitome, Moreii, and Daniel have given .some 
exaggerated accounts of his cruelties. Thuanus has justi- 
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fied him from some of tlie accusations, and particularly in 
affair of Mornas, where he was not present.' 

ADRIA (JoH^ James), the historian of M^zarain Sicily, 
and a very eminent physician, who studied Latin at Mazara, 
rlietoric at Panorma, and philosophy and medicine at Na> 
pies, under the celebrated .Augustine Niphus. He took 
his doctor’s degree at Salernum in 1510. He afterwards 
practised physic with great success at Palermo, and was 
made a burgess of that city. Charles V. afte'l'vards ap¬ 
pointed hiiu to be his pliysicinn, and physician-general of 
ISicily. He died in I5ii0. His history is entitled “ Topo- 
graphia indy la: civiiatis Mazaria ,” Panorm. 1515, 4to. 
He wrote also some medical treatises on the plague, on 
bleeding, on the baths of Sicily; and “ Epistola ad Con- 
jugem,” a Latin poem, Panorm. 1516. * 

ADRIAN, an author of the 5ih centuri’, composed in 
Greek an Introduction to the Scriptures, printed at Augs¬ 
burg in 1602, 4to, by Hoeschelius. A Latin translation 
of it may be seen in the Ojiuscuia of Louis Lollino, 1650, 
folic. 5 

ADRIAN, an ingenious and learned Carthusian monk, is 
the author of a treatise entitled “ De remediis utriuscjue 
fortuna:,” the first edition of which, published at Cologn, 
1467, 4to,^ is the most scarce and valuable; the second 
bears date 1471, 4to; the third was printed at Cremona, 
1492, fol. In order to avoid confounding this treatise 
with that of Petrarch on the same subject, it is nece-ssary 
to know that the title says : “per quendam Adrianum poe- 
tam praistantem, necnon S. Th. professorem eximium.” 
No particulars are known of his birth or death. ^ 

ADRIAN, or H. ADRIAN (Publius Aiuius), the Roman 
emperor, was born at Rome Jan. 24, in the year of Christ 
76. His father left him an orphan, at tea years of age, 
under the guardianship of Trajan, and Caelius Tatianus, a 
Homan knight. He began to serve very early in the 
^npies, hailing been tribune of a legion before the death 
of Domitian. He was the person chosen‘by the army of 
Lower Mmsia, to carry the new’s of Nerva’s death to Tra¬ 
jan, successor to the empire. The extravagances of hi# 
youth deprived him of this emperor’s favour; but having 
recovered it by reforming his behaviour, he was njarried 

I Gcb. Diet, in art. Beaumont.—Biograjthie UnirerstUe.—Ilu life bf At4r^ 
1075, l‘2mo, and by J, C. Martin, 1803, Bvu. 

* lifaDgati BiU, * Diet, UiiiW—Care, * Ibid. 
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ta Sabina, a grand niece of Trajan, and the empress Plo- 
tiiift became his great friend and patroness. When he was 
quxstor, he deVivcred an oration in the senate ; but his 
language was then so rough and unpolished, that he was 
l.'isscd : this obliged him to apply to the study of the Latin 
tongue, in which he afterwards became a great proficient, 
and inailc a considerable figure'for his eloquence. He ac¬ 
companied I’rajan in most of his expeditions, and particu- 
laiiy distin'uished hiniself in the second war against the 
L'iici; and having before been quxstor, as well as tribune 
of the people, he was now successively praetor, governor 
of I’annonia, and consul. After the siege of Atrain Arabia 
was raised, Trajan, who had already given him the govern¬ 
ment of Syria, left him the command of the army ; and at 
length, when he found death approaching, it is said'he 
adopted him. The reality of this adoption is by some dis¬ 
puted, and is thought to have been a contrivance of Plo- 
tina; however, Adrian, who was then in Aiuiochia, as 
soon as he received the news of that, and of Tra.jan’s 
deatli, declared himself emperor on the 11th of August, 
117. He then immediately made peace with the Persians, 
to whom he yielded up great part of the conquests of his 
predecessors ; and from generosity, or policy, he remitted 
the debts of the Roman people, which, according to the 
calculation of those who have reduced them tb modem 
money, amounted to 2^,500,000 golden crowns; and he 
caused to be burnt all the bonds and obligations relating to 
tliose debts, tliat the people might be under no appre¬ 
hension of being culled to an account for them afterwards. 
He went to visit all the provinces, and did not return to 
Kouie till the year 118, when the senate decreed him a 
triumph, and honoured him with the title pf Father of his 
country ; but he refused both, and desired that Trajan’s 
image miglu triumph. The follovviiig year he went to 
iMtt'sia to oppose the SarmatiC. In liis absence sevea'al |»er- 
soiis of great worth were put to death ; and though he pro¬ 
tested he had given no orders for that purpose, yet thc^ 
odium fell chieriy upon him. No prince travelled more 
than Adrian ; there being hardly one province in the em^r, 
pile which he did not visit. In 120 he went into Gaul, 
and thence to Briuin, where he caused a wall or rampart 
to be byilt, as a defence against the Caledonians who 
would not submit to the Roman government. In 121 be 
foturned into France, and thence tq $pain, to Mauritania,.- 
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and at length into the East, w’here he quieted the comtpo^ 
lions raised by the Parthians. After liaving visited all the 
prov inces of Asia, he returned to Athens int 125, where he 
passed the winter, and was initiated in the mysteries of 
Eicusinian Ceres. He went from thence, to .Sicily, and 
saw mount ^ditna. He returned to Home the beginning of 
the year 129; and, according to some, he went again the 
same year to Africa; and after his return from thence, to 
the east. He was in Egypt in the year l:J2, rev\^ited Syria 
the year following, returned to Aiiiens in 134, and to 
Rome in 135. The persecution against the Christians w'as 
very violent under his reign ; but it was at length suspend¬ 
ed, in consequence of the remonstrances of Quadratns 
bishop of Athens, and Aristides, two Christian pliiloso- 
phers, who presented the emjieror with some hooks in fa¬ 
vour of their religion. He was more severe against the 
Jews; and, byway of insult, erected a temple to Jupiter 
on mount Calvary, and jilaced a statue of Adonis in the 
manger of Bethlehem : be caused also the images of swine 
to be engraved on tlie gates of Jerusalem. 

Adrian reigned 21 years, and died at Baisc in 139, in 
the t)3d year of his age. 'I'he Latin verses he addressed to 
his soul on his death-hed, shew his uncertainly and doubts 
in regard to the other world. He was a prince adorned 
witii great'virtues, bu.i. they were mingled with great vices. 
He was generous, industrious, polite, and exact; he 
maintained order and discipline; he administered justice 
with indefatigable applicatien, and punished rigorously ail 
those who did not faithfully execute the offices with which 
they were entrusted ; he had a great share of wit, and a 
surprising memory ; he was well versed in most of the po¬ 
lite arts and sciences, and is .said to have written several 
works. On the other hand, he w’as cruel, envious, lasci¬ 
vious, superstitious, and so weak as to give himself up to 
the study of magic. 

Adrian Jiaviug no children by Sabina, adopted Luciu.s 
Aurelius Annius Ceionius Cominodus Verus; but Lucius 
dying the 1st of January 138, he then adopted Titus An¬ 
toninus, un condition that he should adopt Marcus Annius 
Verus, and the sou of Lucius Verus. * 

ADIUaN IV. (PovK), the only Englishman who ever 
had the honour of silting in the papal chair. His name 

* Crevier’s Roman Emperore,—Gen, I>k’t..>.Saxii Onomasticon.—JlilBcrt 
biflory, vol. I. p. JSt', et icyij. ‘ 
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was Nicholas Brekespere; and he was bora about the end 
of the 1 Ith century, at Langley, near St. Alban’s, in Hert¬ 
fordshire. His vatber having left his family, and taken the 
hHl)it of the monastery of St. Alban’s, Nicholas was obliged 
to .submit to the lowest offices in that house for dail^ sup- 
jxirt. After some time he desired to take the habit in that 
monastery, but was rejected by the abbot Richard : “ Jle 
was examined,” says Matthew Paris, “ and being found 
insufficient, the abbot said to him. Wait, ray son, and go 
to school a little longer, till you are better qualified.” But 
if the character given of young Brekespere by Pitts be a 
just one, the abbot was certainly to be blamed for reject¬ 
ing a person who would have done great honour to his 
house. He was, according to that author, a handsome and 
comely youth, of a aharp wit and ready utterance ; circum¬ 
spect in all his words and actions, polite in his behaviour, 
neat and elegant; full of zeal for the glory of God, and 
that according to some degree of knowledge; so possessed 
of all the most valuable endowments of mind and body, 
that ill him the gifts of heaven exceeded nature; his piety 
exceeded his education; and the ripeness of his judgment 
ami his other qualifications exceeded his age. Having met 
however with the above repulse, he resolved to try his for¬ 
tune in another country, and went to Paris; where, though 
ill very poor circumstances, he applied himself to his 
studies with great assiduity, and made a wonderful profi¬ 
ciency. But having still a strong inclination to a religious 
life, lie left Paris, and removed to Provence, where he 
became a regular clerk iii the monastery of St. Rufus. He 
was not immediately allowed to take the habit, but passed 
some time by way of trial, in recommending himself to the 
monks by a strict attention to all their commands. This 
behaviour, together with the beauty of his person, and 
prudent conversation, rendered him so acceptable to those 
religious, that after some time they entreated him to take 
the liabit of the canonical order. Here he distinguished 
iiimself so much by his learning and strict observance of 
the monastic discipline, that, upon the death of the abbot,’ 
he was chosen superior of that house ; and we are told that 
he rebuilt tliat convent. He did not long enjoy this ab¬ 
bacy : for the monks, being tired of the government of a 
foreigner, brought accusations against him before pope 
Pugenius III. who, after having examined their complaint, 
and heard the defence of Nicholas, declared him innoueut: 
Vok. I. N 
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his holiness, however, gave the monks leave to choose 
anotlier superior, and, being sensible of the great merit of 
Nicholas, and thinking be might be sen'iceahle to the 
church in a higher station, created him cardinal-bishop of 
Alba, in 1146. 

In 1148 Eugenios sent him legate to Denmark and Nor¬ 
way; where, by his fervent* preaching and diligent instruc¬ 
tions, he converted those barbarous nations to the Christian 
faith ; and we are told, that he erected the church of Upsal 
into an archiepiscopal see. On his return to Roinc, he was 
received by the pope and cardinals with great marks of 
honour: and pope Anastatius, who succeeded Eiigenius, 
happening to die at this time, Nicholas was unanimously 
clioscn to the holy see, in November, 1154, and took the 
name of Adrian. N\ hen the news of liis promotion reached 
England, Henry 11. sent Robert, abbot of St. Alban’s, and 
three bishops, to Rome, to congratulate him on his election; 
upon which occasion Adriati granted to the monastery of 
.‘st. Alban’s, the privilege of being exempt from all episco¬ 
pal jurisdiction except that of Rome. Next ^ ear, king 
Henry having solicited the pope’s consent that he might 
undertake the conquest of Ireland, Adrian very readily com¬ 
plied, anil sent him a bull for that purpose, of which the 
following is a translation : “ Adrian, bishop, servant of the 
servants ov God, to his most dear son in Christ, the illus¬ 
trious king of England, sendeth greeting and apo.stolical 
benediction. Your magniticence is very careful to spread 
your glorious name in the world, and to merit an immortal 
crown in beaten, whilst, as a good catholic prince, you form 
a design of extending the bounds of the church, of iti- 
structing ignorant and barbarous people in the Christian 
faith, and of reforming the licentious and intmoral; and the 
more effectually to put this design in execution, you desire 
the advice and assistance of the holy see. We are confi¬ 
dent, that, by the blessing of God, the .success will answer 
the wisdom and discretion of the undertaking. You have 
advertised us, dear son, of your intended expedition into 
Ireland, to reduce that people to the obedience of the 
Christiui faith; and that you are willing to pay for every 
house* yearly acknowleilgnieiit of one penny to St. Peter, 
proaising to maintain tlie rights of those ehurches in the 
fullest manner. We therefore, being willing to assist you 
in this pious and laudable design, and consenting to your 
petition, do grant you full liberty to make a descent upon 
that island, in order to enlarge the borders of the church, 
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to check the progress of immorality, and to promote the 
bj)iritual happiness of the natives; and we command the 
peojjlc of that country to receive and acknowledge you as 
their sovereign lord; provided the rights of the churches be 
inviolably preserved, and the Peter pence duly paid: for 
indeed it is certain (and yotp; highness acknowledges it) 
that all the islands, which are enlightened by Christ, *the 
siiii of righteousness, and have embraced the doctrines of 
Chrisiiani'y, are unquestionably St. Peter’s right, and be¬ 
long to (he holy Roman church. If, therefore, you resolve 
to i)ui your designs in execution, be careful to reform the 
inaniicrs of that people; and commit the government of the 
cliiiK hes to able and virtuous persons, that the Christian 
religion may grow and tlourish, and the honour of God ftid 
the ])reservation of souls be effectually promoted; so shall 
von deserve an everlasting reward in heaven, and leave a 
glorious name to all posterity.” His indulgence to this 
j)rincc was so great, that he even consented to absolve him 
from the oath he had taken not to set aside any part of his 
fatlicr’s will. The reason of this was, that Geoffry Plan- 
t igcnet, carl of Anjou, had by the empress Maud, three 
si>!is, Henry, Geofl'ry, and William. This prince, being 
scii:,il)le that his own dominions would of course descend to 
his eldest son Henry, and that the kingdom of England and 
duc hy of Normandy would likewise fall to him in right of 
his mother, thought fit to devise the earldom of Anjou to his 
second son Gcoti'ry ; and to render this the more valid, he 
exacted an oath of the bisliops and nobility, not to suffer 
his corpse to lie buried till liis son Henry had sworn to fulfil 
every part of bis will. Wlieu Henry came to attend his 
failier’s funeral, the oath was tendered to him; but for some 
lime he refused to swear to a writing, with the contents of 
which he was uiiacquaiuled. However, being reproached 
With the scandal of letting his father lie unburied, he at last 
look the oath with great reluctance. But after his accession 
to the throne, upon a complaint to pope Adrian that the 
oath was forced upon him, he procured a dispensation from* 
his holiness, absolving him from the obligation he had laid 
himself under; and in consequence thereof, he dispossessed 
his brother GeofiVy of the dominions of Anjou, allowing 
him only a yearly pension for his iiiaiutetiance. 

Adrian, in the beginning of his poiitilicate, boldly’ with¬ 
stood tite attempts of the Roman people to recover their 
■‘iicieut liberty under the consuls, and obliged those magis- 

N 2 
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trates to abdicate dieir authority, and leave t'ue government 
of the city to the pope. In 1155, he drove i^rnoUl of Bresse 
and bis followers out of Rome. The same year he excom¬ 
municated William king of Sicily, who ravaged the territo¬ 
ries of the church, and absolved that prince’s subjects from 
their allegiance. About the same time, Frederic, king of 
the' Romans, having entered Italy with a powerful arm}-, 
Adrian met him near Sutrium, and concluded apeace with 
him. At this interview, Frederic consented to. hold the 
pope’s stirrup whilst he mounted on horseback. Aft(;r 
which bis holiness conducted that prince to Rome, and in 
St. Peter’s church placed the imperial crown on his head, 
to the great mortification of the Roman people, who assem¬ 
bled in a tumultuous manner, and killed several of the im¬ 
perialists. The next year a reconciliation was brought about 
between the pope and the Sicilian king, that prince taking 
an oath to do nothing farther to the prejudice of the church, 
and Adrian granting him the title of king of the two .Sicilie.s. 
He built and fortified several castles, and left the papal do¬ 
minions in a more flourishing condition than he found them. 
But notwithstanding all his success, he was extremely sen¬ 
sible of the disquietudes attending so high a station, and 
complained of them to his countryman John of Salisbury. 
He died tjept. 1, 1159, in the fourth year and tenth month 
of his pontificate, and was buried in St. Peter’s church, 
near the tomb of his predecessor Eugenius. Besides some 
writings attributed 1 o this ambitious pope, tioi yet j)rinted, 
there are, in Labbe’s Concilia,-forty-two letters; and Mar¬ 
lene, Balusius, Usher, Marca, &c. have brought others to 
light, as may be seen in Fabric. Biblioth. l.at. mcd. a tut. 
and Cave. The most remarkable of those letters are what 
contain the word bcnejicium. In Aventini Annal. Bajor. are 
letters between the emperor atid the pope, the authenticity 
of which is still disputed; and those betwixt the bishops of 
Germany and the pope, and the letter of licence to Henry 
• H. to conquer Ireland, are in Wilkins’s Concil. Britan. The 
-famous peace with king William, which so nearly concerns 
the Sicilian monarchy, is in Baronius’s Annals. ‘ 

ADRIAN VI. pope, who deserves some notice on ac¬ 
count of bu personal merit, was born in Utrecht, 1459, of 
parents reputed mean, who procured him a place among 
the poor scholars in the college of Louvain, where his ap- 
plicMiM was such as to induce Margaret of England, the 

• BIbfrrapbia Britannica.—Lelanil_PUte.—Bower’* Hi*t. of tUe Popes, 
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sister of Edward IV. and widow of Charles duke of Bur* 
•rundy, to bear the expences of his advancement to the de- 
jjree of doctor. He became successively a canon of St. 
I’cter, professor of divinity, dean of the church of Louvain, 
and lastly, vice-chancellor of the university. Recollecting 
his own condition, he generously founded a college at Lou¬ 
vain, which bears his name, for, the education of poor stu¬ 
dents. Afterwards Maximilian I. appointed him preceptor 
to his grandson Charles V. and sent him as ambassador to 
Ferdinand King of Spain, who gave him the bishoprick of 
'J'ortosa. In 1517 he was made cardinal, and during the 
infancy of Charles V. became regent; but the duties of the 
ofHce were engrossed b\ cardinal Ximenes. On the death 
of Leo X. Charles V. had so much influence with the car¬ 
dinals as to procure him to be chosen to the papal chair, in 
1 jiL’. He was not, however, very acceptable to the Col¬ 
lege, as he had an aversion to pomp, expence, and pleasure. 
He refused to resent, by fire and sword, the complaints 
urged by Luther; but endeavoured to reform such abuses 
ill tlie church as could neither be concealed or denied, To 
tliis conduct he owed the many satires written against him 
during bis life, and the unfavourable representations made 
by the most learned of the Roman Catholic historians. Per¬ 
haps his partiality to the emperor Charles might increase 
their dislike, and occasion the suspicion that his death, 
which took place Sept. 24, 1523, was a violent one. For 
this, however, we know no other foundation, than a pasqui¬ 
nade stuck upon the house of his physician—“ To the de¬ 
liverer of his country.” He is said to have composed an epi¬ 
taph for himself, e.xpressing, that the greatest misfortune of 
his life was his being called to govern. He has left some 
writings, as, 1. “ Questiones et Expositiunes in IV. Sen- 
lentiaruin,” Paris, 1512 and 1516, fol.; 1527, 8vo. In this 
he advanced some bold sentiments against papal infallibility. 
Although he wrote the work before he was pope, he re¬ 
printed it without any alteration. 2. “ Questiones Quod- 
libeticai,” Louvain, 1515, 8vo; Paris, 1516,fol. Foppen 
gives a large list of liis other writings. His life was written 
by Paulus Jovius, Oimphrius Panvinius, Gerard Moringus, 
a divine of Louvain, and lastly by Caspar Burman, under 
the title “ Analecta Histurica de Adriano VI. Trajectino, 
Papa Romano,” Ltrecht, 1727, 4to.* 

' Bower.—PUtiiia.—-Watch.—Foppen Bibl.Belgica.—Jortin’s Erasmus.—Ro- 
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ADRIAN (df. Castki.i.o), bishop of Bath and Wells in 
the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. was ddscended of an 
obscure family at Cornetto, a small town ii^Tjiscany; but 
soon distinguished himself by his learning and abilities, 
and procured several employments at the court c f Rome. 
In 144-8 he was appointed nuncio extraordinary to Scot¬ 
land, by pope Innocent VIJI. to quiet the troubles in that 
kingdom ; but, upon his arrival in England, being informed 
that his presence was not necessary in Scotland, the con¬ 
tests there having been ended by a battle, he aj^tlied him¬ 
self to execute some other commissions with which he was 
charged, particularly to collect the jiope’s tribute, or 
Peter-pence, his holiness having appointed him his trea¬ 
surer for that purpose. He coniinueii some months in 
England, during which time he got so far into the good 
graces of Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, that he re¬ 
commended him to the king ; who appointed him his agent 
for En glish affairs at Rome; and, as a recompense for his 
faithful sert ices, promoted him first to the hishoprick of 
Hereford, and afterwards to that of Batli and Wells. He 
was enthroned at W'clls by his proxy Polydore Vergil, at 
that time the pope’s sub- collector in England, and after¬ 
wards appointed by Adrian archdeacon of Wells. Adrian 
let out his hishoprick to farmers, and afterwards to cardinal 
Wolsey, I^mself residing at Rome, where he built a mag¬ 
nificent palace, on the front of which he had the name of 
his benefactor Henrj-VII. inscribed: he loft it after his 
decease to that prince and his successors. Alexander VI, 
who succeeded Innocent VllI, appointed Adrian his prin¬ 
cipal secretary, and vicar-general in spirituals and tem¬ 
porals ; and - the same pope created him a cardinal-priest, 
with the title of St. Chrysogonus, the 31st of May, 1503. 
Soon after his creation, he narrowly escaped being poisoned 
at a feast, to which he was invited wjth some other car¬ 
dinals, by the pope and his son Caesar Borgia. 

In tlie pontificate of Julius II. who succeeded Alexander, 
Adrian retired from Rome, ha\ing taken some disgust, or 
perhaps distrusting this pope, who was a declared enemy 
of his predecessor : nor did he return till there was a con¬ 
clave held for the election of a new pope, where he 
probably gave his voice for Leo X. Soon after be was 
unfortunately privy to a conspiracy against Leo. His em¬ 
barking in the plot is said to have been chiefly owing to his 
crediting and applying to himself the prediction of a for- 
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tune-teller, w’'o had assured him, “that Leo would be 
cut off by an unnatural death, and be succeeded by 
an elderly man named Adrian, of obscure birth, but fa¬ 
mous for his learning, and whose virtue and merit alone 
had raised him to the highest honours of the church.” The 
conspiracy being discovered, Adrian was condemned to 
])av 12, 500 ducats, and to give a solemn promise that he 
would not stir out of Rome. But being either unable to 
pay this hne, apprehending still farther severities, he 
privately withdi^W from Rome; and in a consistory held 
the (>th of July 13^8, he was declared excommunicated, 
and deprived of atl his benefices, as well as his ecclesiastical 
orders. About four years before, he had been removed 
from his office of the pope’s collector in England, at the 
request of king Henry VIII, and through tlie instigation of 
cardinal VVolsey. The heads of his accusation, drawn up 
at Rome, were, “ That he had absented himself from that 
city in the time of Julius 11. withoutthe pope’s leave ; that 
ho had never resided, as he ought to have done, at the 
church of St Chrysogonus, from which he had his title ; 
tliat be had algain withdrawn himself from Rome, and had 
nut appeared to a legal citation ; and that he had engaged 
ill the conspiracy of cardinal Petrucci, and had signed the 
league of Francis Maria, duke of Urbino, against the pope.” 
He was at Venice when he received the news of his con¬ 
demnation : what became of him afterwards is uncertain. 
Anbery says, he took refuge among the Turks in Asia; but 
the most common opinion is, that he was murdered by one 
of his servants for the sake of his wealth. Polydore Vergil 
tells us, there is to be seen at Riva, a village in the diocese 
of Trent, a Latin inscription on one Polydorus Casamicus, 
the pope’s janitor, written by cardinal Adrian; in which 
lie laments his own wretched condition, extolling the 
hai)|)iness of his friend, whose death had put an end to 
liis miseries. Polydore Vergil gives Adrian a high cha¬ 
racter for his uncommon learning, his exquisite judgment, 
in the choice of the properest words, and the truly classicjil 
style of his writings; in which he rvas the first, says that 
author, since the age of Cicero, who revived the jiurity of 
the Latin language, and taught men to draw their know- 
lege from tJie sources of the best and most learned 
authors. 

'I'he only works of his that are published are, l.“ DeVera 
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Rhilosophia2. “ De Sermone Latino et di; Modis Latine 
loquendi,” 1515, Rome, fol. ' 

ADRIANI (Adrianus ab Adriano), a 'Flemish jestut, 
and a native of Antwerp, entered into the society of the 
Jesuits at Louvain, in 1544-, and was principal for many 
years before they had a college. In 1551, he made solemn 
profession of the four vows. ‘After the death of St. Ignatius, 
he was called to Rome to assist in a general congregation 
for the election of a second general of the soc'ii|ty. But, 
tinding himself here involved in disputes and inti'igucs not 
suited to his disposition, he retired to Flanders, wliere he 
appears to have led a studious and useful life. He died at 
Louvain, October 18, 1580, after having published, in 
German, several works of the ascetic kind, one of which, 
“ l>e Divinis Inspirationibus et de Confessione,” was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Gerard Brunelius, and prinU^d at 
Cologn, 1601, 12mo. * 

ADRIANI (Marcel Virgil), professor of tlie belles 
lettres, and chancellor of the republic of Florence, was 
born in 1464. He was a very accomplished scholar in the 
Greek and Latin languages. Varchi, in one of bis lectures, 
pronounces him the most eloquent man of his time. He died 
in 1521, in consequence of a fall from his horse. In 1518, 
he published a Latin translation of Dioscoritles “ De Ma¬ 
teria Medica^” with a commentary. About the end of it 
he mentions a treatise, “ De mensuris, poaderibiis, et co- 
loribus,” which he had prepared for publication, btit which 
has not yet appeared. Mazzuciielli speaks largely of him 
in his “ Italian Writers and more copious notice is taken 
of him by Rie canon Baudini, in his “ Collcctio Vctci um 
Monumentorum.” The translation of Dioscorides, whicli 
he dedicated to pope Leo X. procured him so much repu¬ 
tation, that he was called the Dioscorides of Florence. ’ 

ADRIANI (John Baptist), the son of the preceding, 
was born in 1513, or, as some say, 1511, and died at 
Florence in 1579. In his youth, he carried arms in de¬ 
fence of the liberties of his country, and afterwards de- 
vbted his time to study. For thirty years he taught rhetoric 
in the university of Florence, and enjoyed the friendship 
of the most celebrated of bis contemporaries, Annibal 

' Hiop. Bril.—Saxii Onomastieon, art. Hatirian—Biogrsphir UniverieUe. 
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Caro, Varchi, Flatninio, and the cardinals Beinbo and 
Contahni. H s chief work,, which forms a continuation 
of Guicciardini, is the history of his own time, entitled 
“ Deir Istoria de’ suoi tempi,” from 1536 to 1574. Flo¬ 
rence, 1583, fol. This is a most scarOe edition, and more 
valued than that of Venice, 1587, 3 vols. 4to. The abbd 
Lenglet du Fresnoy, Bayle, * and particularly Thuapus, 
who has derived much assistance from this work, speak 
highly of kis correctness as a historian. He had the beA 
materials, and among others, some memoirs furnished by 
ih(' grand duke of Tuscany, Cosmo I. who advised him to 
the undertaking. He is said to have written funeral orations 
on the grand duke, on Cliarles V. and the emperor Fer¬ 
dinand ; but we know only of his oration on tlie grand 
duchess, Jane of Austria, which was translated from Latin 
into Italian, and published at Florence in 1579, 4to. In 
1567 he published “ Lettera a Giorgio Vasari sopra gli 
antichi ^|j^ri notuinati da Plinio,” 4to. This letter, on 
the ancient painters mentioned by Pliny, which is rather 
a treatise on painting, is inserted by Vasari in the second 
volume of hi.s lives of the painters. Vasari speaks of him 
as an enlightened amateur of the fine arts, and one whose 
advice was of much importance to him when he w'as em¬ 
ployed at Florence in the palace of the grand duke. * 
ADRIANI (Makcel), son of the preceding, bom in 1533, 
was so distinguished for his studies, as to obtain, when 
very young, the professorship of rhetoric which his father 
held in the university of Florence. So our authority; but 
there seems to be some mistake in this date, as he could 
not be very young when he succeeded his father as pro¬ 
fessor of rhetoric, if his fatlier filled that chair for tire space 
of thirty years.—He was, however, a member of the aca¬ 
demy of Florence, and published his father's history. His 
own works are, 1. An Italian translation of Demetrius 
Phalereus” on eloquence, which he left in manuscript, 
and which was not published until 1733, by Antony Francis 
Gori, who prefixed a long account of the life and writings 
of the translator ; 2. Two Lectures on the “ Education of* 
the Florentine Nobility,” printed in the “ Prose Fioren- 
tine,” vol. IV. Me also translated Plutarch’s Morals, not 
yet published, but much commended by Ammiratu and 
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others. There are two copies in the Laupntian library. 
Adrian died in 1604.* , 

ADRIANO, a Spanish painter, born at t'ordova, was a 
lay friar of the order of the bare-footed Carmelites. Of 
his works, which are not numerous, and are to be seen only 
at the place of his birth, the most remarkable is a Cruci¬ 
fixion, in the manner of Sadeler, whose style was mnch 
admired by him. He was so diffident of his own talents 
that he frequently destroyed his pictures as soofi^as he had 
executed them, and some were preserved by his friends, 
who begged them from him in the name of the souls in 
purgatory, for whom he constantly put up his prayers. He 
died at Cordova in 1650.’ 

ADRICHOMIUS (Chulstiak), a geographer of consi¬ 
derable note, was born at Delft in Holland, Febraary 14, 
1.533. After applying to liis studies with much assiduity, 
he was ordained priest in 1561, and was director of the 
nuns of St. Barbara until the civil wars obliged ||||pn to take 
refuge first at Mecklin, then at Maestricht, and lastly at 
Cologne, where he died, June 20, 1585. Ho published 
“ Vita Jesii Cbristi, ex quatuor evangelistis breviter con- 
texta,” Antwerp, 1578, 12mo; but the work for which 
he IS best known is his “ Theatrurn Terra; Sanette,” or, 
history' of the Holy Land, illustrated with maps, and printed 
in 1590, 1*595, 1600, 1628, and 1682, fol. ; a proof of the 
esteem in which it was long held, although hi.s authorities 
are thought to be sometimes exceptionable. The second 
part, which contains a description of Jerusalem, was printed 
by the author in 1584, and was reprinted after his death 
in 1588, and 1592, 8vo. He sometimes took the name 
of (ffiristianus Cruciiis, in allusion to bis banishment and 
snft'erings. ’ 

ADSO (Hfrmf.rius or Henry) was born in the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century, in the environs of (.'ondiit, now 
St. Claude. He studied at the abbey of Lnxeuil, whic h had 
then a very famous school, under the direction of the Be¬ 
nedictines. Being charmed with their mode of life and 
Vlortrines, he entered into the order, and became abbot. 
His principal writings arc the lives of some saints, w'hicli 
are imt free from the superstitions of the times. Calnict 
bos {M-inted his life of St. Mansuetus; and Mabillon, Ins 
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life of St. Valbert, or Wandalbert. Cave mentions other 
works of his, but ho deserves more credit as one of tliose 
wiio laboured in diffusing learning. Such was his repu¬ 
tation, that many bishops applied to him to establish 
schools in their dioceses, and he was even consulted by 
crowned heads on these and other subjects of importance. 
He died in Champagne in the year ' 

^DESIUS, of, Cappadocia, an eclectic philosopher of 
the fourth century, was of a family originally noble, but 
reduced io poverty. His parents sent him into Greece to 
learn .some means of subsistence, but he returned with only 
a love of philosophy. On this his father turned him out 
of doors ; but at length was prevailed upon to forgive him, 
and even to let him pursue his studies, in wdiieh he soon 
surpassed the ablest masters of his country. In order to 
increase his knowledge, he went to Syria, and became the 
disciple of Jamblicus, and after the dispersion of that school 
by Constantine the Great, he settleil at Pergamos, where 
he had aSery flourishing school. What he taught, how¬ 
ever. was a composition of mysticism and imposture, and 
he even pretended to immediate communication with the 
ilciiies, and to obtain the revelation of future events. The 
lime of his birth or death is not a.scertained. * 

jTXiE.VTKS (John), a Nestorian priest, lived, accord¬ 
ing to Vossins, under the emperor Zeno, about the year 
4S i ; hut Cave is of opinion that he lived some years later, 
as he continued'his history five hooks after the deposing of 
Fetor the Fuller, d’his was an Ecclesiastical History, be¬ 
ginning with the reign of’l’hcodosius the younger, when 
Nestorius puhlislied his opinions, and ending with the 
rci<gn uf Zciio, and the deposition of Peter the Fuller, who. 
h.id usurped the see of .Vntioch. He wrote likewise a 
treatise against llie council of Chalcedon. Photius praises 
Ins style, but censures his priiieiples. There is only a 
fragment extant of his history in the Concilia, vol. VII. 
uiul in the collections of Theodorus Lector.* 

AiGlDlU.S {suriiaiued Athuniensis), a Grercian ph}'-* 
siciaii and philosoplier, who flourished in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, under the empt^ror I'iherins II. He turned Bcne- 
‘liciine at last, anil left a great many tracts heliin I, some 
of which have been in so much credit as to be read in the 
tciiools. 'f'lie principal are “ De Piilsibus,” and “ De 

' Miiri'ri.—Cave, vol. II.—liio!'ra|>hic L uivcrsf.llf. 
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Vcneiiis.” Some think there is another of tnis name and 
profession, a Benedictine also, and physiifian to I'liiiip 
Augustus king of France, to whom they aitril)iite a work 
in Latin hexameters, on the same subjirct, Paris, 1528, in 
4to ; blit this is perhaps only another version. Being ac¬ 
cidentally wounded with an arrow, he would not suffer the 
wound to be dressed, that he might have an opportunity of 
exercising his fortitude in pain. * 

.ff-GlDIUS (de Columna), one of the most ^earned di¬ 
vines of the thirteenth century, entered into the if.ugustine 
order, and studied at Paris under Thomas Aquinas, where 
he became so eminent as to acquire tlie title of the Pro¬ 
found Doctor. He was preceptor to the son of Philip III. 
of France, and composed for the use of his pupil his trea¬ 
tise. “ De regimine Priiicipuni,” Home, 14!»2, fol. The 
Venetian edition of 1498 is still in some esteem. He also 
taught philosophy and theology with high reputation at 
Paris. He was preferred by Boniface \'III. to the epis¬ 
copal see of Bern, and, according to some writers was, by 
the same pope, created a cardinal. He was, however, 
elected general of his order in 1292, and assisted at the 
general council of Vienna in 1311. He died Dec. 22, 1316, 
at Avignon, leaving various works, enumerated by Cave; 
which afford, in our times, no very favourable opinion of 
his talents,* although they were in high reputation during 
his life, and long after. One only it may be necessary to 
notice as a very great rarity. The title is “ 'rraeiatiis bre¬ 
vis et utiiis de Originali Peceato,” 4to, printed at Oxford, 
1479, and is supposed to be the third, or second, or, as 
some think, the first book printed there. Dr. fdarke has 
described it. 

AiGlDlU.S (John of St. Gii.es), a learned Knglishman 
of the thirteenth century, was born at St. Alban’s, and as 
Fuller conjectures, in the parish of .St. Gile.s’s in that town, 
now destroyed. He was educated at Paris, where he be¬ 
came eminent in logic and philosophy. He then turned his 
' studies to medicine, and became not only professor of that 
hirnlty in the university, but a celebrated practitioner in 
the city, and was employed about the person of Pliiliji the 
French king. From Paris he removed to Montpellier, 
where he studied the diseases of the mind ; and on his re¬ 
turn Paris, conffiied himself entirely to llie study of di- 

* pkA. Hist.—Biblio^rapUiral Dictionnr)'* 
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vinUy> and soc i became a doctor in that faculty, and a pro« 
fessor in the sc’iioois. In 1223 he joined the Dominican*, 
and was the first Englishman of that order. This occa¬ 
sioned his removal to Oxford, where the Dominicans had 
two schools, in which he became a professor and lecturer 
both ill the arts and in divinity, and was of great service to 
the Dominicans by his personal credit and reputation.' A 
close intiiracy took place between him and the celebrated 
Orossetet bishop of Lincoln, who obtained leave of the 
general of the Dominicans that jEgidius might reside with 
iiini as an assistant in his diocese, at that time the largest 
in England. Leiand, Bale, and Pitts ascribe some writing* 
to him, but they seem to be all of doubtful authority. * 
vEGIDlUS (of Albi). See GILLE.S, peter.* . 
.(^'.(ilDILJS, or GILES (Peter), a lawyer, was born at 
Antwerp in 1486. He was educated under tlie care of the 
celebrated Erasmus, with whom he lived afterwards in close 
friendship, as he did with the illustrious sir Thomas More, 
and other eminent scholars of that age. More introduces 
him in the prologue to his Utopia with high praise, as “ a 
man there in liis country of honest reputation, and also pre- 
ferri'il to high promotions, vvortliy truly of the highest., 
tor it is hard to say whether the young man be in learning 
or in honesty more excellent. For he is both of wonder¬ 
ful virtuous conditions, and also singularly well learned, 
and towards all sorts of people exceeding gentle.” .Sir 
'rhoma.s adds, that “ the cliarms of his conversation abatc^d 
the fervent desire he had to see ids native country, from 
which sir Thomas had been absent more than four months.” 
He occurs also with high praise in the life and writings of 
Erasmus, lit 1510, on the death of Adrian Blict, first no- 
tiiry at Antwerp, he was unanimously elected into his place. 
He died Nov. 29, 1533. His works are, I. “ Tlircnodia in 
funus Maximiliani Cajsaris, cum Epiuvphiis aliquot et Epi- 
grammatum libello,” Antwerp, 1519, 4to. 2. “Hypothe¬ 
ses, sive Spectacula Carolo V. Chesari ab S. P. Q. Antver.” 
ih. 4to. 3. “ Enchiridion Principis ac Magistratus Christ 
tiani,” Colon. 1541, • He edited also “ Titulos Legum ex 
Codice 7’heodosiano,” Louvain, 1547, folio.’ 

^:G1NETA. SeePAULUS. 

AlGINHAllD. See EGINHARD. 

^ Tanner.— Peggir’s Life of Crosse^ete.—S.ixil Ofinmatticon. 

^ Foppen liibl. crtlit^uu of sir TUoai« Morels 
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^GYPTIUS. See EGIZIO. 
jELFRED. See ALFRED. 

.ELFRIC, successively bishop of Wilton and archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one of the proaie-st luminaries of liis 
dark age, was the son of an earl oi' Kent, and after receiv¬ 
ing a few scanty instructions from an ignorant secular 
prit^st, assumed the habit of the Benedictine order of 
monks in the monastery at Abingdon, over wl^ich Athel- 
wold then presided, hat ing been appointed ah^ot in the 
year o Atliclwold, Ix ing created bishop of \Vinchest<;r 
in the year 693, settled several of the Abingdon mohks in 
his cathedral. Ainoitg these was /Klfric ; uiio, in return 
for the bcnelit which he had formerly derived from the 
instructions of Athelwoid, was now eager to show his gra¬ 
titude, by forwr.rtiing tlie wishes of his benefactor to in¬ 
struct the youth of liis diocese. W'ith this view he drew 
up his “ Laun-Stixon Vocabulary,'’ and some “ Latin 
Colloquies.’’ 'i'he former of these works was published by 
Somner, umlor the title of a Glossary, Oxon. 1659 (See 
Somnkk). During his residence in this city, ytlfric trans¬ 
lated, from the Latin into the Saxon language, tiiost of the 
Jiistorical books of the Old'J'estament: the greatest part of 
which translations has reached our time, having been print¬ 
ed atOxfotd inl698. H«Te, likewise, at the retpiest of \Vulf- 
sine, bishop of Sherhorn, he drew up what has been called 
his “ Canons,” but might morepro|)crly be styled, a charge 
to be delivered by the bishops to their clerg}'. They are 
preserved in the fust volume of Spelinan’s Councils, and 
were composed, between the years 980 and 987. Some 
time about t’his last year, Ailiric was removed to Cerne 
Ai)hey, to instruct the monks, and regulate the aifuirs of 
that monastery. Here it was tliat lie translated, from the 
Latin fathers, the first volume of Ids “ Homilies.” After 
remaining in this jilatte about a vear, he was made abbot 
of St. Alban’s in the year 988, and eonifiosed a liturgy for 
• the service of Ids abbey, which continued to be used there 
till Lehtnd’s time. In the year 989 he was created bishop 
of Wilton, and dnring his coiitimianec in that see, trans¬ 
lated, about the latter end of the year 991, a second vo¬ 
lume of “ Homilies.” These are the volumes of which 
Ml'S, Elstoh issued proposals for a translation, in 1713, ac¬ 
companied with the original, hut did not live to publish the 
work, lltae also Atlfric wrote Ids “ Grain mar,” a supple¬ 
ment to lus Homilies, and, probably, a tract dediciited to 
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Sigeward or .‘^Lgeferth, containing two epistles on the Old 
and New Tes.amenr, which his biographer concludes to 
have been wiitten between the years 987 and 991. In 
<>94, he was translated to Canterbury, where, after exert¬ 
ing himself for some years, with equal spirit and prudence, 
in defending his diocese against the incursions of the Danes, 
lio died Nov. 16, 1005. He was buried at AbingdonJ the 
pl;K e where he first embraced the profession of a monk, 
vvlience his remains were afterwards transferred to Canter¬ 
bury, in the reign of Canute. ‘ 

^LI.AN (Ci.AUDlus), an historian and rhetorician, born 
at Pra iiesic in Italy, about the year IGO, taiiglu rhetoric at 
Rome, according to Perizonins, under tlic enn)eror Alex¬ 
ander Severus. He was suriiamed Honey- 

tongue, on account of the sweetness of his style. He was 
likewise honoured with the title of sophist, an appellation 
in his days given only to men of learning and wisdom. Hd 
loved retirement, and devoted himself to stutly; and his 
works shew him to have been a man of excellent principles 
and strict integrity. He greatly admired and studied Plato, 
Aristotle, Isocrates, Plutarch, Homer, Anacreon, Archilo¬ 
chus, &c.; and, though a Roman, gives the preference 
the writers of the Greek nation. His two most celebrated 
works are his “ Various History,” and that “ OfiAnimals.’* 
He wrote also an invective against Heliogabalus, or, as 
some think, Dumitian ; but this is not certain, for he gives 
the tyrant, wltom he lashes, the fictitious name of Gyuuis, 
He composed likewise a book “ Of Providence,” men¬ 
tioned by Eustathius; and another on divine appearances, or 
the declarations of providence. Some as(;ribe to him also 
the work entitled “'I’actiea, or De re Militari;” but Peri- 
zoiiius is of opinion, that this piece belonged to another 
author of the same name, a native of Greece. I’here have 
been several editions of bis “ Various History.” The 
Greek text was published at Rome iu 1545, by Carnilliu 
Feruseus. Justus Vulteius gave a Latin translation, which 
was printed separately in 1548 ; and joined to the Greek- 
te.xt in a new edition, by HenricusPetrus, at Basil, 1555. It 
vontainslikewisetheworks of several otherauthors, whohave 
treated on such subjects as Ailiau. John Tomarsius pub¬ 
lished three several editions at Lyons, in 1587, iClO, and 

I'M. liowe Murrsi tie jElfiioo Cotnnientarius, a G. J. Tliorkelio, 4tn, LouJ. 
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1625. All these were eclipsed by that of John Schefferiis, 
in 1647 and 1662 : he rectified the text inf many places, 
and illustrated the whole with very learned notes and ani. 
madversions. Periiionius gave a new edition in two vo- 
liimes, 8vo, at Leyden, 1701. He followed the translation 
of Vuiteius, whi^ he rectified in many places, together 
with the Greek text, illustrating the most intricate pas¬ 
sages with learned notes. The nest and best^ edition of 
this work is that of Abraham Gronovius, who has piven the 
Greek text and version of Vuiteius, as corrected by Peri- 
Konius, together with the notes of Conrad Gessner, John 
Scheffenis, Tanaquil Faber, Joachim Knhnius, and Jac. 
Perizonius ; to which he has added short notes of his own, 
and the fragments of ^Elian, which Knhnius collected from 
Snidas, Stuba;us, and Eustathius. His treatise on animals 
is in many respects a curious and important work, but, like 
that of Pliny, often disgraced with ridic ulous and fabulous 
accounts. • 

.^ILIANUS (Meccius), a physician of the second cen¬ 
tury, under the reign of Adrian, was the first who employ¬ 
ed the Tberiac a, both as a remedy and preservative, in the 
plague. Galen in his treatise on the subject, considers him 
as one of the first of his masters, and praises him also for 
his great knowledge and success. * 

A£LIU.S SEXTUS POETUS CATUS, a celebrated 
Roman lawyer, and author of the oldest work on jurispru¬ 
dence, flourished in the si.xth century after the building 
of Rome. He was successively a:dile, consul, and censor. 
When Cnaeus Flavius divulged his formula, tlie patricians, 
who cousideied themselves as the depositories of the law, 
composed novels, and endeavoured to conceal them with 
the utmost care. But Aiilius, when sedile, gut access to 
them, and published them. These last obtained the name 
of the .£lian law, as what Flavius had published were called 
the Flavian law. Itappears also, that notwithstanding what 
Grotius and Bertrand have advanced, he was the autiior of 
• a work entitled the “Tripartite,” by far the oldest work 
on the subject. It was so called as containing, I. The 
text of the Law; 2. Its interpretation ; and 3. The forms 
of procedure. He was appointed consul in A. U. C. 556, 
at the end of the second Punic war; and was distinguished 

• fjen. Diet—Fabric. Bibl. Orwe.—Saxii Onumaattcon. — BibliojrapbiSSJ 
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for his homely diet, and simple manners, and his rejecting 
of presents. ‘ 

JriLMKR. See AYLMER. 

AELST (Evkrt, or Evr-tiiiARO Van), a Dutch painter, 
1)0111 at Delft in 1602, acquired a great reputation by his 
delicate niaimer of painting frqit, still life, and dead game. 
He was exact in copying evdry thing after nature, disfro.s- 
ing them with elegance, and finishing his pictures with 
neatness, and tran.sparency of colour. Whether he paint- 
c‘d dead game, fruit, helmets with plumes of feathers, or 
rases ol'gohi and silver, to c-aoh he gave titrue and striking 
rcsenihlajice of nature, ami an extraordinary lustre to the 
gold, silver, and steel. He died in 1658. ^ 

AKLST (WiM.iAM Van, called in Italy GulielMo), 
tlie iicplu-w and disciple of the preceding, born at Delft in 
ji>20, and arriied at a much higher degree of perfection 
tlian Ids instructor. In his youth he went to France, and 
exercised his art there for four years, ami afterwards to 
Koine, where he resided for seven years; and in both places 
was encouraged by the patronage of persons of the first 
distinetion. In 1656, he returned to his own eoiiiitry, 
and settled at .Amsterdam, where his pictures were highly 
valued, and sold at a very great price. Some of them are 
siill in the collections of the amateurs of that eUy. Van 
Aclst knew his own merit, and would not submit to disre¬ 
spect. On one occasion when a burgomaster of Ainster- 
tlain gave him a very haughty answer in a matter of some 
iiiiportanee to him, he opened his breast and shewed him 
n gohl chain and medal which the grand duke of Tuscany 
bad given him, adding, “You came into the world with a 
sack of money, that is all your merit: as to mine, it is in 
my talents.” Like his uncle he employed himself chiefly 
oil still life, and bis pencil i^as so light, and his touch so 
delicate, that the obiects he painted seemetl real. He died 
in 1679.^ 

.^MILIANI (St. Jerome), a nobleman, born at Venice 
m l-tSl, carried arms in his youth, and was taken prisoner. 
Hn his release he made a vow fo dedicate his life to the 
care of orphans, and accordingly collected a considorable 
niimber of them in a house, xvhere they were educated in 
rirtue and industry. This laid the foundation of the regu¬ 
lar clerks of St. Alaieul, who are also called the fatiu'rs of 

* Riti^raphie —Oen. Dirt. 
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Soiiiasqun, from the place vvlieie he first cstahlished their 
^oinmutiity. I’hey ttcre aft(?r«:irils siicce/iively confirm¬ 
ed hy tlie popes Paul III. and Pius IN'. Tncir cliief occu¬ 
pation uas to instriK t young persons in the jtrinciples of 
the ('lirisiinn religion, and particularly orphans. He ap¬ 
pears to have been a man of a most hunuine disposition; 
and in 15i?8, when plaguc'ami famine ra<gcd in Italy, he 
sold c^en his furniture to assist the poor. He died in 1 .^37, 
and was atlmitted into the iimnlrcr of saints h\ Benedict 
XIV. Andreas Stella, the general of the Somastf'ues, wrote 
his life. ‘ 

^UMILIUS (.Nntiiok'i ), professor of history in the uni- 
versitv of Utrecht, w:is Itorii Dec. 20, 158.", at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, whitlier his father John Meles (L.atinizcd hy his 
*on into .Ulmilius) h:id lied on account of his atiiichment ti* 
the Pr(>testant religion, lie stmliial lirsi at Ai\-la-Cha- 
pelle, iind afterwards at Juliers utider Knnin.s, and at Dort 
umler Adrian Marcelhis, a.nd (lerard Vossitis. At Leyden, 
he attended the lectures of Baitditts, and spent four yciirs 
in visiting the foreign univirsilics. Dn his rcliirn, m 
161.5, lie succccticd Vossiiis rci lor of lint college at 
Dort. At Ltrecijt iie was, k- ai' \e .;s after, appointed 
professor of history ; the .'luyc. t - t f tin h'elures which he 
•rave for above twentv-si'; v tans. wi iv taken from'Ft!cilus. 
He was aTiriu snpporter oi tlse ('artesitin phlh.'sf.'jdiv, ;ind 
refused to haveaity htiitd in tiie jiroeceditigs of the unit er- 
sity of Utrecht against Di's Uarte^. He tiii d Nov. 10, 1060. 
His only publietuion was ;i " ( ollcelion of Lalitt Onttiotis 
and Poems,” 1651, 12ttio.' 

^MILIUS (lU.ui.us). .See EM! LIl S. 

.^'.NEAS, or jENGL.'', ati Irish :d;hot, or iti.Nliop, and 
historian, of the eighth ettiunry, ctdled llagiograjthus, 
from liis having written the live s of the saints, de.sceitdetl 
from the kings of Ulster; locd w;is lejjuied one of the Coli- 
dei, or (bdelees, worshipjiers of God, e/ii aeconnt of hi# 
great piety, liie ticcoinus we have of him ari‘ rather con¬ 
fused ; Imt it apjietu's that he took extraordinary pains in 
comjiiling ecclesiastical history and biography, under the 
iianie.s of martyrology, fastology, die. .Sir James Ware 
says, that his mart} rology was extant in his time. Morcri 
gives an account of it, or of a different book uneler the 
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tiik? “ r)‘'Tlibc'nii.T,” wliich shews the vast labour 
lu rtcAwd oM it, tlie I’ertilily ol' tiis invention in bringing 
tiv.tlii'r siicli ii mass ol'l)io”Tt'pliic;ii legends. It consists 
ol books: Idle (irst comprebeiuls three hundred and 
fo: ''-IIm' !)isiiops, two luindrtsl and nii’ely-niiK j-riests or 
ai.i ;,is, an ! setenty-eiglit deacoiis, all men ol’ eminence 
fi'i-iJieir p'c't. The second book, tmtitled the Boolt of 
/■;,i ..ns 'i;,is a wondc'rful piece of labour, and coinpre- 
hen i. all ’lie saints who hate borne the same name. Tb« 
[lin'd a:id fourth gives an aetount of their families, jiarti- 
eiiiarit the maternal pedigree of two hundred ami ten Irish 
taials. d he fifth book contains litanies and invocations of 
saiats, &.(•. lie is saiil a.lso to hate written the history of 
ilie Old 'restii.nent in vi'i'v tdegant vt*rse, and a psalter 
called Na-raim, wliiidi is a eollei lioii, in prose and verse, 
l..uin aiul Irish, concerning the aiVairs of Ireland. He is 
tii'iiight to hate dit'd either in the tear SlO, S_’t, orS30. • 
/ENI'!.\.S ((j.t/.i.Lsi, a 1‘latonie jdiilosoplier in the fifth 
century, embraced <’lirisiainity, and tt roU' a dialogue en¬ 
titled “ 'riieoplirasliis,” from the principal speaker, in 
tvhii li h(' treats of the inimon;iiit\ of tlie soul and the re¬ 
surrection of the hodv. He appears to have been extreme¬ 
ly credulous in iiiirai les. 'I'his was printed, with a Latin 
tiaiislaiiuii, and the notes of Gaspard Bartliius, Ky Bower, 
l.tijisie, fto. John George Justiniaiii pulilished an¬ 

other edition at Genoa, lo4>, ‘‘emn variorum epistolis 
Andreolo Jiistiiiiano seriptis.” \ translation, with other 
l'iect:s, was published l)y W'ollius, Bade, l‘)5.S, 2 vols. 

and fol. It is also printed in Gesner’s “ Libri 

Gra ci Tlieologorum Gra’.eormn,’’ Ziirieh, 1559—I5fi0,fol. 
l ave s;iys, tliat the first Latin translation was published at 
basic in 1 51 d, by Amhrosius Camaldideiisi.s. ’ 

A'.NLAS (.SiLVlf.s). See IML'b II. 

AtNE.’i.S (Tac'I'K'C.s), probably, acci.riling to Casaubon, 
a native of .Stym filial us, au ancient eit\ of die I’eloponnesiis, 
Is one of the oldest authors oil the art of war; he is sup¬ 
posed to have lived in the time of Aristotle, or about the 
year :3ol B. C.; and to have Been emperor ol' .Arcadia, and 
'■oiimumder at the battle of Mantinea. Casaubon fuibllsh- 
t'd his work, with a Latin translation, along with his edition 
ol Polybius, fol. Paris, ICO!,*. It was re|mblished by iscri- 

* Moieri—Tanner.—Wan- uv Script, llibcrn.—Xi,\.l,-uH’s liiwoiical Lilnary, 
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verius, Leyden, 1633, I2mo, with Vefjetiiis and others on 
militar}' aftairs; and the Cotint de Beausoh^ published a 
Frencii translation, with other piei es on tlie same subject, 
and a learned eoninicntary, Paris, 17.')7, 2 vols. 4to.' 

A'.PIN’L’S (FuANcis-MAKiu-liLiiifK-’riitoDoui ), a Ger¬ 
man physician ol' considerable eminence, was born at Ros- 
tocV, Dec. 13, 1724, and died at Dorpt, in Livonia, Ancr. 
1802. He is best kno’mi to the h'arned world by his 
“ Tentamen theori;c Fdectriciialis ct Maoiiciismi,” Pe- 
te^sburgli, 4to; of which M. Haiiy j)ublishetl ait abridge^ 
ment and aiialysis, Paris, 17S7, 8vo. In 1762 he also pub¬ 
lished “ Reflections on the distribution of Heat on the sur¬ 
face of ilie F.arth,” traiislaieil afterwards into French by 
Raoult de Roiumi, and wrote several papers in the memoirs 
of the academy of Peti'rshurgh. He was likewise among 
the first who made correct e.xpm inienis on tlie electricity of 
the tourmalin, and published the result in a small volume, 
Svo, I’etersbnrgh, 1762. His reputation has liocn much 
greater on the continent, than among the philosophers of 
our country; probably owing to the \ery slight and almost 
unintelligible accoimt wiiicli Dr. PriestU y has given of Ids 
“ Tentamen,” in Ids history of Lh i tricity. The lion. Mr. 
Cavendish has done it more justice in the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. LXI, ulu re his own excellent dissertation 
is an extensive and accurate explanation of .Epintis’s theory. 
But a more elaborate analysis has since apjieared in Dr. 
Gleig’s supplement to the Fncyi lopicdia Briianidea, to 
which wc refer onr reader^. ' 

jEPINU.S (Joii.x), a fellow-lalnnirer with Luther in pro¬ 
moting tlie Reformation, was born 14:':', in the Marche of 
Braiidonburgh. His family ntimo was Hiich, or Haclt, 
wldi-h he r lianged to .Epinns, a custom very coinnion with 
the learned men ol his time. He was originally a Francis¬ 
can friar, and entered that so< icty when in F.ngland ; but 
on Ids return to Germany lie studied under l.uther, whose 
religious principles he adopted, and projiagated witli tjeal, 
first at S^ralsuml, and afterwards at Hamburgh, where, as 
pastor of the cluircli of St. Peter, and ecclesiastical in¬ 
spector, be obtained great influence. In 1547, wlren 
Charles V. endeavoured to obtrude the JiUeiiin on the Pro¬ 
testants, after he had defeated their forces, and after the 

* Gen. l>ict.—^Saxii Onomastlcon.—Fabric. Biiil. Gr. 
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death of Luther, he opposed this species of formulary, or 
confession of aith, so called because it was only to take 
place in the interm, until a general council should decide 
all tlie points in question between the Protestants and Ca- 
iliolics. It indeed satisfied neither party, and the Lutheran 
preachers refused to subscribe.to it 'I'ho.se who did sub¬ 
scribe got the name of adiaphorist^, or indifferent or h/ke- 
warm persons, against wdiom yEpinus contended, both in 
ili(' pulpit and press. He died May 13, 1553, leaving sc- 
Tcral works, of which Melchior Adam has given the sub¬ 
jects, but no notice of the dates, or proper titles. In 
learning, zeal, and intrepid spirit, he was equal to most of 
his contemporaries who opposed the church of Home. ‘ 

yEUlUS, an Arian presbyter, or monk, of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, had a contest with Kustathius for the bishoprick of 
Sc'bastia and Armenia; and being disappointed, endea¬ 
voured to lessen the power and dignity of the episcopal 
order, by maintaining that bishops were hot distinguished 
iVoni presbyters by any divine right, but that according to 
the institution of the New I’cstament, their offices and au- 
tliority were absolutely the same. As about this time there 
were some bishops who had given offence by their arro¬ 
gance, these opinions of jEriiis became highly popular, and 
):(■ was enabled to form a considerable sect, named .Brians. 
Ih' also condemned prayers for the dead, stated fasts, and 
the ( elebration of Easter ; but whether these were consti- 
niciii principles with his followers, does not appear. Both 
■ iicyimd he, howi'ver, were opposed by the Arians; and 
by the church at large, excluded from churches and cities, 
and obligetl to assocmti* in private places iind deserts, as 
long iis they coiitiiiiu'd ii party. It is perhaits unnecessary 
tutidd, that their opinion resptw ting the equality of bishops 
and preshyiers has been sitice adopted by the motlcru pres- 
bvtrTians, and lias been ably combated by writers in favour 
el tlic I'siablislied thurch." 

AiUODIl S. See AYRAUI.T. 

AKR'J'GEN, or .'VARTGEN, a painter of merit, was the 
son of a wool-comber, and born :ii Leyden in 1498. He 
'‘orked at bis fatiier’s trade till he was eighteen, and then, 
bating discovered a genius for tiesigning, he was placed 
uiili ('onitdius I'ingelhechtz, under whom he made a edn- 

'I ii ln.ir .tdam.—Morori.—Itingrajihii Uiiiroriiwlli.'. 
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siderable progress in painting. He became so distinguished, 
that the celebrated Francis Floris went to ^eyden, out of 
mere curiosity, to see him, and being directed to a very 
mean apartment, when Aertgen was absent, he drew' a St. 
Luke on the wall; which Aertgen had no sooner seen, tlian 
he e.xclaimed, that Floris only cou'cl have done it, and went 
immediately in search, of him. Floris solicited him to go to 
Antwerp, promising him wealth and rank suitable to his 
merit; but Aertgen refused, declaring that he Vound inort^ 
sweets in liis jtoverty than others did in their i|i'chcs. It 
w'as a custom w ith this painter never to work on Mondays, 
but to devote that 0. , wuh his disciples to the bottle. He 
used to stroll abc.ii tlie sln-ets in the night, playing on the 
German liutc; and in one ol those Iroiics he was drowned, 
in 15 cl.' 

AFRSK'NS (Pkti ii), called by the Italians /’tVf'r.i 
from hi.-, tailiu ^s, was a celebrated painter, and born at .\m- 
sterdam in ! i! ;*. His failier, who was a stocking-maker, 
hud iiitciided to train iiim in his own way; but the motlicr, 
finding in him an inclination towards painting, \v.;s roohed 
that licr son should jnirsue his genius, even tliougli she al¬ 
ways were forced to spin for her liveliiiootl ; and to this her 
husband at length consented. His hrsi master was Alart 
Claessen, an eminent painter in Amsterdam, under whom 
he so distinguished himself, that he soon engaged the ni- 
tention of the great. \\’hcn he was about eiglitieii, he 
went to Bossu in Hainault, to view the pieces of sc\end 
masters; thence to .Aiitwerj), wliere heniurried and entered 
into tire company <tf iiainters. He excelled very particu¬ 
larly in representing a kitclien; and generally, upon all 
kinds of siihjects. .An ahar-jiiece of his, viz. a crucifix, 
setting forth an executioner breaking with an iron l)ar the 
legs of the tliimes, Ac. was luiitli admired. This noble 
piece was destroyed by tlie ral)l)le in the tiim- of the insur¬ 
rection, liut'i, alihungh the ladv of Soniu'vrddt, in Aick- 
maer, tifl'ered ‘iOu crowns for its redtnnpiicjii, as the furious 
peasants were hrittging it out of tlm church : hut they tore 
'it to pieces, and troil it under foot. This lie afterwards 
complaineil of to the jiopulacc in terms of such severity, 
that more tlum once they were going to murder him. Pil* 
kington, howawer, .-^jicaks of a fine altar-piece of ids at Am¬ 
sterdam, reprcbeniing the death of the A'iigiii, as still exist- 
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ing; and of a Nativity and the Wise Men’s Offering at Delft, 
both excellent'performances. He was well skilled in per¬ 
spective and architecture, and enriched his grounds with 
elegant ornaments and animals. His figures were well dis¬ 
posed; their attitudes had abundance of variety, and their 
draperies were well chosen and well cast. He died in 158 5, 
leaving three sons, nhd succeeded in his profession. .He 
had a mean aspect, which he did not amend by any atten¬ 
tion to the exterior; for he always appeared very meanly 
dressed.' 

SCHINE-S a .Socratic philosoplicr, in the fourth cen- 
turv B. was an Athenian of mean birth, but discovered 
an early thirst after knowledge, and, though opjtressed by 
jioverlv, devoted himself to the imrsuit of wisdom, under 
the tuition of .‘socrates. When he first became his tiisciple, 
lie told .Socrates, that the only thing which it was in his 
jiower to present him, in acknowledgment of his kind in¬ 
structions, was himself. Socrates replied, that he accepted 
and valnetl the present, hut that he hojx'd to render it more 
valuable liy culture. .'Esehines adhered to thi.s master with 
unulterahle fulelity and perseverance-, and enjoyed his par¬ 
ticular friendship. Having spent many years in Athens, 
without being able to rise above the poverty of his birth, he 
deieriniiied, after the example of Plato and others, to visit 
the court, of Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, who at this time 
had the reputation tif being a general patron of [thilosophers. 
Oil hi:, arrival at Syracuse, lliough slighted on account of 
bis jiovertv bv I’lalu, he was introduced to tlie prince by 
Aristippus, and was liberally rewarded lor bis Socratic dia¬ 
logues. He remained in Sicily till the ex]mlsion of the 
tvraiu, and then returned to Athens. Here, not daring to 
become a public rival of Plato or Aristippus, he taught phi- 
loMiphy ill private, and received payment for his instruc- 
lioiis. Afterwards, in order to provide himself with a more 
plentiful suh.-iisteiice, lie appeareil as a public orator; and 
Deuiostlieaes, probably because be was jealous of his abili¬ 
ties (for he excelled in eloquence), became his opponent, 
file time when he died is not known. He wrote seven 
Socratic dialogues, in the into spirit of his master, on tem¬ 
perance, motieration, liunianity, integrity, and other virtues, 
'uiih'r the lilies, Miliiades, Callias, Hhinon, Aspasia, Alci- 
hiaih’s, ;\\iochns, and'relaugcs. Of these only three are 
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extant, the best edition of which is by Le Clcrc, Amsterdam, 
1711, 8vo. There is another \aluab!e edi(.ion, with the 
notes of Horra;us, Leovard. 178S, 8vo.' 

jESCHINES, a celebrated Greek orator, contemporary 
with Demosthenes, to whom he was little inferior, was born 
at Athens 327 years B. C. He is said to have been of dis¬ 
tinguished birth, although Deiiiosthenes reports that he was 
the son of a courtezan; but whatever his birth may have 
been, his talents were very considerable. His de\;lainations 
against Philip king of Macedon, first brought him (into no¬ 
tice. Demosthenes and he were rivals; but Demosthenes 
having vanquished him in a solemn debate, he went to 
Rhodes, and opened a school there, beginning his lectures 
by reading the two orations which occasioned bis removal 
thither. When they excessively ai)plauded that of De¬ 
mosthenes, he was generous enough to suv, “ What would 
you have thought if you had heard him thunder out the 
worc^i himself!” He afterwards removed to Samos, where 
he died at the age of 7 5. There are only three of his ora¬ 
tions c.\tant, which iiowever are so very beautiful, that Fa- 
bricius compares them to the three graces. One is against 
Timarebus his accuser, whom lie treated so severely, as to 
make him w'carv of life ; and some have said, that he did 
actually lay violent hands upon himself. Another is an 
“ Apology’’’ for himself against Demosilienos, w ho had ac- 
eiised him of perfidy iu an “ Embassy” to Pliilip. The 
third “ against Ctesijihon,” who had deeived the golden 
crown to Demusihenes. This exeelleni oration, together 
ivith that of Dern(;sthenes against it, was translated by Ci¬ 
cero into Latin, as St. Jerome and .^idonins inform us. Tlie 
three orations wane jmblislied by Aldus 1513, and by Henry 
Stephens among other orators, 157.^, in Greek. They arc, as 
might have lieeii necessarily expccietl, inserted in Reiske’s 
vahiahle edition of the Grecian orators. I'here are also attri¬ 
buted to .'Escliiiies twelve epistles, wliich Taylor has added 
to his edition of the firatioiis of Demosthenes and j^schines. 
*'J’hey have aiso been pulilished, with various readings, liy I. 
S’amuel Sammel, Leipsic, 1772, 8vo. W'olfius has given them 
in bis edition of Demosthenes, with a Latin version and notes, 
; and this edition is most esteemed. TUeabbe Auger 
pttblislicd a French translutioii of .'Kschines and Demo¬ 
sthenes, in 0 vols. 8 VO, J’aris, 1782 aiui 18t)l . Of his eon- 
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test with Demosthenes, Dr. Blair gives this opinion : De- 
niostlicnes appears to great advantage, when contrasted with 
yEscliincs, iii the celebrated oration pro Corona. iEschines 
vas his rival in business, and his personal enemy; and one 
of the most distinguished orators of that age. But when 
we read the two orations, j^lschines is feeble in comparison 
of Demosthenes, and makes much less impression on 4he 
mind. His veasoiiings concerning the law that was in ques¬ 
tion, .are indeed very Subtile; but his invective against De- 
mosthene' is general, and ill siqtported; whereas Demo¬ 
sthenes is a torrent, that nothing can resist. He bears down 
liis antagonist with violence; he dr.aws his character in the 
strongest colours; and the particular merit of that orutioti 
is, that all the descripfions in it are highly picturesque.* 
yESC'HV'LL’S, one of the most eminent tragic poets'*of 
ancient times, was born at Atlnms. Authors differ in re¬ 
gard to th<‘ time of bis birth, some placing it in the G5th, 
others in the 70tli olympiatl; l)ut according to Stanley, 
wlio relies on the Arnndelian marbles, he was born in the 
I Jd olympiad, or about 1-00 years B. C. He was the son of 
iiiiphorion, and brother to Cynegirns and Aminias, who 
('.'siingnished themselves in tlie battle of ^larathon, and the 
se.i-hglit of Salamis; at which ongagement/Eschylus was 
likewise present. In tliis last action, according to Diodo¬ 
rus Sicnlu.s, Aminias, the voimger of tlu' thrc'c brothers!, 

(.miiiiaiuleil a S(|nadron of ships, and behavoil with so much 
cohiiiK t and bravery, that he sunk the ailmiral of the Per- 
si.Ill tlt'et, and signalized himself above all the Athenians. 
J o tiiis liroilier our poet was, iqjon a particular occasion, 
oliligeti for saving his life. .‘Elian re!:Ui's, that /Eschylus, 
being ehiirged by the Athenians with certain blasphemous 
expii'ssions in some of his pieces, was accused of impiety, 
and condemiii-d to be stoned to cU'ath. 'I'iiey were just 
going to put the senteiKse in execution, when Aminias, 
'vnii a happy pre.sence of mind, throwing aside his cloak, 
shewed his arm without a hand, whieli he had lost at the 
buttle of Salamis, in defenee of his country. This sight 
made such an impression on tlie judges, that, touched with 
>iie reincmbrance of liis valour, and the friendship he 
'liew’etl for his brother, they pardoned ..Eschylus. Our 
poet liowevcr resented the indignity of this prosecution, 
and resolved to leave a place wltere his life had been in 
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danger. He became more determined in this resolution, 
when he found his [rieces less pleasing to ‘the Athenians 
than those of So|)ho! lps, though a much younger writer. 
Simonides ha<l likewise won the jirize from him, in an 
elegy upoii the battle of Marathon. Suidas having said 
that Aischyhis reiired into .Sicily, because the seats broke 
down during the representation of one of hrs tragedies, 
some have taken this literally, without considering that in 
this sense such an accident did great honour to vEschylns; 
but, according to Josepli .Scaliger, it was a phrasti amongst 
the comedians: and he was said to break down the seats, 
who.se piece could not stand, but fell to the ground. Some 
aflirm, that Aiscln lus never sat down to compose hut when 
he had drunk liheraily. 'J'his jterhaps was in allusion to 
his"fexcessivo imagination, which w.as ajtparent in an ab¬ 
rupt, impetuous, and energetic style. J’hey who could 
not relish the snhlimer beauties ol' language, might per¬ 
haps have ascribed his rapid and desultory manner, rather 
to the fumes ol wine il-.a.n to the result of reason. He 
vvrote a great number < I'tragedies, of which there are but 
seven reinaiaing; vi/. i’ronietheiis, the Si-veti Cdiatnpions 
before 'I'hehes, the i*» i sa, liie Agamemnon, the Choephone, 
the ihimeni(i(.'s, and the Suppliant Virgins ; and in these 
It is evident, tiir.t ;i he was inji the father, he was tiie great 
improver of the (^la . iaii siage. In the time of Thespis 
there was no pnhiii- tiui.irt to ;ict ttpon; the si rollers drove 
aboi;t from plaee to place in a cart. .'F.scl's lus furnished 
liis actors with mask'-, and dressed tliem snitaldy to their 
rharacters. Ho likewise iinrodueetl the huskiii, to make 
ihem appear more like heroes; and the ancients give 
yEschyhis the praise of having been the llr.st who removed 
murilfrs and shueldne ^ights from the eves of the specta¬ 
tors. He is said likewise to have lessened the number of 
the chorus; hat periiaps this reformatioii was owing to an 
accident; in ins iMimeiiulcs, the chorus, which consisted of 
fifty persons, ap,[tearing on the stage with frightful haltits, 
had such an eilect on tlie spcctalor.s, that tlie women witti 
child miscanic'd, and the chihireii I'ell into fits; which <>< - 
ca&ioiied a law to Ite mut e to reduce the chorus to fifteen. 
Mr. Le Fevre lias observed, that Atschvhis never rejuv- 
seaiod women in love, in his tragcdie.s, which, he says, was 
not suited to hisgenitis; hut In lejvreseniinga woinan tr.ins- 
poried with fiiiv, !i<‘ was incomparable. Longinus sayi, 
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that iEschylus has a noble boldness of expression; and 
that his imagination is lofty and heroic. It must be owned, 
however, that he allected potn{)ous words, and that his 
sense is too often obscured by ligures. But, notwithstand¬ 
ing these im|)erfeclions, this poet was held in great vene¬ 
ration by the Athenians, who made a public decree that his 
tragedies shoiiKI he placed afi’er his death. When yEstby- 
his retired to the court uf lliero King of i^icily, this prince 
was then building tiie city of yEtna, and onr poet cele¬ 
brated tl •• new C ity by a tragedy of the same name. After 
]i:i\mg lived some years at Geia, we are told that he died 
ol a Iriielun; of bis skull, caused by an eiigle letting fall a 
tortoise on bis head; aud that this deiith is said to have 
been predicted by an oracle, which had foretold that he 
siiotdd die by somewhta from tlie heavens. He died, Itow- 
e\er, by whatever means, according to Mr. Stanley, in the 
COth tear of his age. He had the honour of a pompous 
funeral from the Sicilians, wdio buried him near the river 
Gela; and the tnigetliiins of the country performed plays 
and theatrical exercises at his torrd); upon which was in¬ 
scribed an e])llaph, celebrating him oidy for his valour at 
kiie battle oi Marathon. 

He has been justly euu)[)are(l to Shaks))care for energy 
of style' and sentiment, for etprossion of character and 
jaission, olien by tlie bup|)iest use of trivial ciimimstances, 
ilis merits have been skdl’ully analysed by the author of 
ilie Obsereer, No. i;}J, la!!, and IJi, who, it is now 
known, eleriveel bis materials from the nnpublislieel writings 
e ! Ur. Beiitle\, and peiiiaps yet better ny the abbe Bartbe- 
ivtnv, in,las Viutebarsis. 

’1 he ediiioju of .Ksfliyhis are very nimicroiis. The best 
ai'- those ol Kohertedlns, Veoet. I.a52, <Svo; V^ictorius, 
i’.di!-, 1 ■)j7, iio; (’anle’ins, Antwerp, l.sS!), ItJnio; Stan- 
ic\, London, looJ—l()ei4, ful. from the text of Canter, a 
nic.giafuent book, eontaiinng lire scholia, fragments, the 
notes and preface's of pre^cetling editors, and the annota¬ 
tions of the; very leanieal editor him.self. Another mag- 
nilifent eelition of Glasgow, 17!>5, fob from the textofthe 
late professor I’oison, is said to he incorrect. The learned 
I'foiessor’s genuine edition was published in I80(i, 2 vols. 
‘^vo, and contains many admirable im|*rovcments of the 
It is much to be regrefled, that the note? have not 
appeared. 'J'he English reader has been introduced to the 
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beauties of ^srhylns by the elegant poetical translation 
of Mr. Potter, published in 1777.' 

JESOP, the fabulist. Of this man, the reputed author 
of many fablo.s, it is very doubtful whether we are in pos¬ 
session of any authentir iiiogra])hy. The life by Planudes, 
a monk of the fourtrentii eentuiy, is universally considered 
as a series of fictions; and the notices of him ifi writers of 
better authority, are not siiffirientlv eonsistentt'to form a 
narrative. 'I’ln particulars usually given, however, are as 
follow. He was born at .Amoriuiu, a small town In Plirj-- 
gia, in tiie beginning of the si.xlli century before the 
(diristian a'ra, and was a slave to two philosophers, Xan- 
thus and Idmon, tlie hitter of whom gave him his liberty, 
on account of liis good beliaviour and pleasantry. The 
philosojtliers of Greece gained a name l)y their lofty sen¬ 
tences, clothed in lofty words; -Esop assumed a more sim- 
])!e aud faiuiliar style, and became not less celebrated. 
He tanght virtue and ridiculed vice, by giving a language 
to animals and inanimate things; and composed those fa¬ 
bles, which under the mask ol'allegory, and with all the 
interest of fable, con\i'v the most usel'ul lessons in mo- 
ralit}'. 'J’lie fame of ids wisdom spreading over Greece 
and the adjoining countries, Cra-sus, the king of Lydia, 
sent for him, and w;:s his gctierous benefactor. There he 
found .Solon, whom lie soon ecjualled in favour, however 
differeul his mode of conducting himself. Solon jtreserved 
Ids austeritv in the midst oi' a corrupt court, was a philoso- 
])her among courtiers, and fifteii ollcnded Cra-sus hy ob¬ 
truding his aib ice, who at last dismissed him. “ Solon,” 
said ^sop, “ let ns not, aildress kings, or fin us say what is 
agreeable.” “ I5v no means,” replied tliC philosopher, 

“ let us either say nothing, or tell tliein what is prolitalile.” 
j^‘'sop made fre(|ueiit excursions from the court of Lydia 
into Greece. VVlien Pisistratus assumed the chief power 
at Athens, yEso|), ivlio witnessed the dissalisfactioti of the 
.people, repealed to tliem his fable of tiie frogs petitioning 
.Inpiter for a king. He afterwards travelled through Persia 
and Egypt, everywhere inculcating morality hy his fables. 
The king.s of Bahyloti and Memphis received him with dis- 
tinguislied honour; and on his return to Lydia, Croesus 
smtt Idm witli a sum of money to Delphi, where he was to 
tiller a magnificent sacrifice to the god of the place, and 

^ Ceil. Dil l.—(;nmbeilanit’s Ol).server.—British lissayists, vol. XI..—Dihiliii'^ 
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clistribute a certain sum of money to each of the inhabit¬ 
ants. But being oft’ended by the people, he offered his 
sacrifice, and sent the rest oi the money to Sardis, repre¬ 
senting the Dclphians as unwortliy of liis master’s bounty. 
In revenge, they threw him from the top of a rock. All 
Greece was interested in his fate, and at Atherts a statue 
was erected to his memory. Lurcher, in his notes* on 
Hcrodotus,f fixes his death in tlie .Tooth year Itoforc the 
Cliristian icra, under the reign of Pisistiatns. Planudes, 
who, as r heady observed, wrote liis life, rejn esents him 
as exceedingly tleformetl in jjer.son, and defective in his 
speech, for wltieli there seems no authority, it is to this 
monk, however, that we owe the first collection of Esop’s 
Pables, such as we now have them, mixed with niiiny by 
other writers, some older, and some more modern than the 
time of .lEsop. He wrote in prose; ami .SocrtUi's, when 
in prison, is said to have amused him.stdl'ln' turning some 
of them into verse. Plato, who banished Homer and the 
other poets from bis rejmblic, .is the corruptors of man¬ 
kind, retained .Esop as being their preceptor. Some are 
of opinion, that Lockman, so famous among the orientals, 
and Pilpay among the Indians, were one and the same 
with jEsop. Whatever may he in this, or in the many 
other conjectures and reports, to he found in thp authori¬ 
ties cited below, tlie fables of jEsop may surely he con¬ 
sidered as tlie best models of a species of instructive com¬ 
position, that has been since attempted by certain men of 
icarning and fancy in all nations, and particularly ourow'ii; 
nor will it he easy to invent a mtide <)f arresting and en- 
gagiug the attention of the young to moral truths, more 
pleasant or more successful. '^I'lie best editions of ^Esop 
are those of Plantin, Antwerp, 15tT.T, Idnio; of Aldus, 
with other fabulists, \'eiiiee, I.T05, fob and Franckfort, 
IGIO; that called Barlow’s, or “ iEsopi Fubulannn, cum 
Vita,” Loudon, ItiGti, fob in Latin, French, and Englisli; 
the Fr<*nch ami Latin by lloh. (:odi liigton, with plates by 
Barlow, now very rare, as a great part of the edition was 
burnt in the fire of London; Hnd.son’s, puhlisiied under 
the name of Marianns (a metnlier of St. Mary Hall), O.x- 
lunl, 1718, 8\o. 'I'liey hav(‘ hetm tnmshited into all ino- 
dern languages; ami Croxall’s and Dodsley’s editions de- 
’“Crve praise, on account of the life of Atsop prefixed to each.' 

' Itio. —.lilioiaMjiiij v'.,! 1)1.—tV'jiki 1 1 tij.j l.ea'iiod, vol. I. p. 94,— 
Did. Jic. 
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vESOP, n Greek historian, wrote a romantic history of 
■ Alexander the Great: but it is not known at what time he 
lived. His work was translated into Latin hv one Julius 
Valerius, who is not better known than jT'.sop. Lreinshe- 
inius has the following |ias.sage conrrining tlii.s work : “Ju¬ 
lius Valerius wrote a lalnilotis Latin lii.story of Alexander, 
whieh by some is ascribed to .L'.snp, h\ otiiAs to (tallis- 
tlienes. Hence Antoninus, X'iiieentius, L'sj.iar^cnsis, aiul 
others, hate taken their ronianfie tales. Hartiiin.s, in liis 
Adversaria, says; “ 7’lieiC arc niany sneh things in the 
learned inoi'.k wiu) some years ago pnhlislied a life of 
Alexander tiu- Great, full of the iiHcn extravagant iielions, 
yet this roniaiu e li;;d furnierlv so inndi ereuit, that it i^ 
qmited as an aiiihoriiy even by the 'best urilei s. W hetlier 
tliis extraordinary historv \m:s ever published 1 know not; 

I iiav('it in mamiseripi, Imi 1 hardly think it wortliy of a 
place in nn library.'’ it is the same author that f raneis- 
cus Juretus mentions under the name of ,'Lsop. 'I'iic work 
was published in German at Sira.-hurgh, 1 ISii. ’ 

jESOP (Cl.ODlts), a eelehrated actor, who flourished 
about the 670ih year of Home, lie anti Hoseins were eon- 
temporaries, and the best jierfonners nho ever appeared 
upon the Roman stage ; the former excelling in tragedy, 
the latter in comedy. Cicero put himself nndtn- their di¬ 
rection to perfect his action. .Lsop lived in a most expen¬ 
sive manner, and at one eiaertalnmef.t is stiitl to have had 
a dish which cost above bOo/.; this dish we arc told was 
filled with singing and sjieaking birds, some ol' wliicli cost 
near 50/. Pliny (according to Mr. Bayle; seems to refine 
too imicli, whm he supposes that ,'L.soji found no other 
delight in eating those birils but as they were imita¬ 
tors of mankind; and says that ^Esop hiimelf being aii 
actor was hut a copier of man ; and iherelbre he should 
not have been lavish in destroying those birds, which, like 
himself, copied mankind. 'I'lie delight which /Esop took 
In this sort of birds proceeded, as Mr. Bayle observes, from 
•the expence. He did not make a dish of them because 
they could sjteak, but becausi; of their extraordinary price, 
.^sop’s son was no less luxurious than his father, for he 
dissolved pearls for his guests to swallow. Some speak of 
this'as a common jiraetiee of his, but others mention his 
(flitting into tltis excess only on a particular day, when be 
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was treating his friends. Horace sjieaks only of one pearl 
of groat value, wiiich he dissolvful in viuegar, and drank. 

jfesop, notwitljstanding his expcnoes, is said to have 
died worth above 160,000/. Wlioii he was upon the sfage, 
he oiiicrcd into his part to such a degree, as sometimes to 
be seized with a perfect ecstacy. Plntarch mentions it as 
reportwd of him, that whilst he was representing Atreus 
dolihcratinp how he should revenge iiiniself on 'J’hyestes, 
he was so transported beyond hiinscH’ in the heat of action, 
that with his truncheon he smote one ui tlie servants cross¬ 
ing tlic stage, and laid him dead on the place. ‘ 

AiTHF.RIUS, was an architect of tlie (ith centnry', un¬ 
der the reign of Anastasius 1. enijieror of tlie east, tvho 
stowed many honours upon him, and admitted him ^to 
his council. He is said to have hnilt the great wall, or¬ 
dered by Anastasius, to preserve (.'onsiantinoplc from the 
inroads of the Huns, (rotiis, and Bulgarians. It was 
eighteen leagues m length, and twenty feet in breadth. 
He hnilt also several cdilices in Constantinople, particularly 
the Chalcis in the grand palace.' 

Av'riON, a Greek painter, highly praised by Cicero 
and Lucian, painted a (iictiire, which he exhibited at the 
Olympic games, the subject of which was tin; nujitials of 
Alexander the Great and lloxana. It was so jnuch ap¬ 
plauded, that Proxenidas, who was one of the judges ap¬ 
pointed to decide on the merits of the artists, enchanted 
witli ilie talents of /Etion, bestowed on him his daughter 
ill marriage. I.iuiau says that he saw this picture iu Italy, 
and givc.s a very accurate description of it, from which 
Hapliael sketched one of his riehest eoniiiositions. ’ 

zEd'IL’S, a licretic of the fourth ceiiim v, and by some 
suriiaiued '’I’he Atheist, as being one of the first opposers 
ot tlie doctrine of the Trinity, was born at Antioch, the 
'■un of a person reduced in his eirciiinstaucos, and wascon- 
'cijueiitly obliged to work at the trade of goldsmith for a 
b't lihood. He afterwards stiidieil, and with considerable 
siicres.s, at Alexandria, whence he returned to Antioch, 
-aid was ordained deacon liy Leontius, then bishop of that 
^'ity. What Ills prinei|)lcs wei'c is not very clear. Theo- 
doret says, he improved upon the blasjHiemies of Arips; 
iinil for that reason was banished by the emperor Con- 
stautius into a remote part of Phrygia. The emperor 

) Upii. lliot. ® Biugraphic UnivCTselle. 
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Julian recalled him, and enriched him with an estate 
Others insinuate that he was a defender of faith in oppo¬ 
sition to H’orks, and leaned to the Antinomian extreme. 
The displeasure of the orthodox, however, was such that 
he had the surname of Atheist. Athanasius gives him the 
same appellation, and Cave^ says, justly. Kpiplianins has 
preserved a small book, containing forty-jevAn erroneous 
propositions of ^fj-ius, which he answered; His followers 
were called, from his name, JEtians. Their distinguishing 
principle was, that tlic Son and the Holy Ghost ire in all 
things unlike the Father. ‘ 

yETlUS, a physician of Arniida, a town of Mesopotamia, 
lived about the end of the 5th or the beginning of the fith 
century. The work for which he is now known is his 
“ ^etrabiblos,” a coinpiluiion from all the jdiysicians who 
preceded liim, jrarticularly Galen, Arcliigenes, Dioscorides, 
&c. He describes also some new disorders, and throws 
out some opinions, not known before his time, respecting 
the diseases of the eye, aud the use of outward applications. 
Partaking of the credulity of his time, he describes all the 
pretended specifics, charms, and amulets in vogue among 
the Egyptians, which forms a curious part of his writings. 
What he says on surgical topics is thought most valuable. 
The worlv b\' the various transcribers, has been divided 
into four Tetrabiblons, and each into four discourses ; and 
originally appears to have consisted of sixteen books. The 
first eight only were printed in Greek, at Venice, by the 
heirs of Aldus Maimtius, 1334, fol. The others remain 
in manuscript in the libraries of Vienna and Paris. There 
have been’many editions in' Latin, of the translation of 
Janus Cornariu-s, uiulcr the title of “ Contracta' cx veteri- 
bus MediciiiJB Tetrahiblos,” Venice, 1543, 8vo ; Basle, 
1542, 1549, fol.; another at Basle, 1535, fol. translated 
by J. B. Montanus; two at Lyons, 1549, fol. and 1560, 
4 vols. 12nio, with the notes of Hugo de Soleriis; and one 
at Paris, 1567, fol. among the “ Metlicsb artis priiicipes.” 

. Dr. Freind has adverted to yEiius, in his hi.story, piore 
than to almost any ancient ^vi iter, but has not the same 
opinion of his surgical labours as is expressed above. Some 
wTiters have confounded this Aitius with the subject of the 
pr^eding article. • 

, l-ardnor’s Works.—Cave, vol. I. 

, " * Biegrapliie tiiivenrlle.—iialirr Dil<l. Med, Pract,—Freind’t History ot 
HiJ’SK.-.—M angel Bibl. 
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AFEU (DomiTius), a faihons orator, torn lit I'femet, 
fifteen or sixteen years B. C. .and flourished under Ca¬ 
ligula, Claudius, and Nero. He was elected to the prse- 
torship; but, not being afterwards promoted according to 
his ambitious expectations, and desirous at any rate £6 
advance himself, he turned ’informer against Claudia 
Pulchra, cousin of Agrippina, and pleaded himself in 
that affair. Having gained this cause,* be was ranked 
amongst the first orators, and got into favour with Tibe¬ 
rius, who hated Agrippina ; but this princess not thinking 
Domitius the author of this process, did not entertain tlie 
least resentment against him. The enconfiium.s passed by 
the emperor on the eloquence of Domitius, made him 
now eagerly pursue the ])rofession of an orator; so tllSt 
he was seldom without some accusation or defence, by 
which he acquired a greater reputation for his eloquence 
than his probity. In the 779tli year of Rome, he carried 
on an accusation against Claudia Pulchra; and the year 
following, Quintiliiis V'^arus her son was imj>eached by hitU 
and Publius Dolabella. It was not surprising that Afer, who 
had been poor for many years, and squanilered the money 
got by former impeachments, should return to this prac¬ 
tice ; but it was matter of great surprise that one who was 
a relation of Varus, and of such an illustrious fiimily as 
that of Publius Dolabella, should associate with this in¬ 
former. Afer had a high reputation as an orator for a 
considerable time, bat this he lost by continuing to plead 
when age had impaired the faculties of his mind. 

Quintilian, in his youth, cultivated the friendship of 
Domitius rery assiduously. He tells us that his pleadings 
abounded with pleasant stories, and that there were public 
collections of his witty sayings, some of which he quotes. 
He also mentions two books of his, *' On Witnesses.” Doa 


initius w'as once in great danger from an inscription hc 
put upop a statue erected by him in honour of Caligula, 
'vherein he declared, that this prince was a second time 
consul at the age of 27. This he iiilmiiJed as an enco- 
hiium; but Caligula, taking it as a sarcasm upon his youth, 
hid his infringenient of the laws, raised a process againsf 
mm, and pleaded himself in person. Donjitius, instead 
ci making a defence, repeated part of the emperor’s 
qieech, with thehighest marks of admiration; after which 
be fell upon his knees, and begging pardon, declared, that 
be dreaded more the eloquence of Caligula than his im- 
VOL. I. • . J> 
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perial power. This piece of flattery succeeded so js'ell, 
that the emperov not only pardoned, but also raised him to 
the consulship. Afer died in the reign of Nero, A. D, 5».. 

AFFLITTO, in Latin De AFFLICtlS (Matthew), 
an eminent lawyer, the grandson of Matthew AfHitto, conn, 
sellor-royal in 1409 und^ Ladislaus, was Ijorn at Naples 
al>out 1430. Being attached to the study or law from his 
youth, he made-great progress, and acquired^'so much re¬ 
putation, that he was promoted to the council of state hy 
king Ferdinand I. and shared the confidence of that 
prince and of his son, afterwards Aiphonsus II. Ho, was 
afterwards appointed president of the royal chamber, and 
was employed in public transactions of the greatest import¬ 
ance under five successive kings of Naples. To the know¬ 
ledge displayed in his works, he joined the strictest 
probity and most amiable manners. Camerario, lieutenant 
of the royal chamber, and an eminent feudal lawyer, gives 
Mm tlie character of the most learned and excellent man 
of his own or the preceding age; nor are Ferron and Fon- 
tanella more sparing of their praises. Pancirollus only 
considers him as rather laborious than acute in his writings. 
Notwithstanding the distractions of the times in wliich he 
Jived, and his numerous labours, he rcacdied the age of 
eighty, and died in 1510. He was interred in the coii- 
Tentual church of Monte-Verginc in Naples, under a 
monument representing St. F.ustachius, from whom his 
family derived their origin. He was twice married, ami 
from his second wife, Diana Carmignana, are descended 
the AfBit.tos, harons of Kocca-Gloriosa. 

AfBitto’s works are : 1. “ Coramentarius in Constitu- 
tiones Siciliic et Neapolis,” Francforl, 1 f 03, fol. 2. “ Com- 
mentariu.sjsuper tres libros Feudorutn,” Venice, 1534, fol.; 
Lyons, 1548, and 1560; F'ranefort, 1598, 1608, 1629. 
.3. “ Decisiones Neapolitanae antiquae et novae,” Venice, 
J564, 1600, and 1635, lol.; and Franefort, 1616, and 
J635, fol. 4 . “ Lecturae super consuetudinibus'Neapo- 
litani Siciliaeque regni,” Leyden, 1535, fol. ; reprinted 
under different titles, and with the additions of other 
voters on the subject. 5. “ De Jure Protomiscos cum 
et Marantha, Tr. Tr. xviii.” Franefort, 1571, aud 
I5M; reprinted at Spires, 1603, 8vo. 6. “ Enumeratio 
J^lvUeglorum fisei,” Basle, 1550, fol. 7. “ Lecturae su- 
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per 7 Cotlicis Justiniani,” 15C0. 8. “ De consiliariia 

principntn et officialibuseiigendis, ad justitiam regendam,” 
Naples; a very scarce work. The frequent editions of 
these voluminoDs works sufficiently prove the high estinia- 
tiou in which they were held. The family of Afflito has 
produced offier celebrated men, as 1. John Afflito, an 
eminent m'.thcmatician, particularly skilled in the art of 
fortification, and employed as an engineer by John of 
Austria i>i some of his wars. He published, in .Spanish, a 
treatise on the subject, 2 vols. 4to, and a volume of “ Theo¬ 
logical and Philosophical Miscellanies.” He died at Naples, 
1671. 2. GAKTAN- Anor F. D’AFFLITTO, advocate-general, 
who published law-pleadings and decisions at Naples, 1655. 
And lastly, Ci®SAR D’Afflitto, who left a work on>^fae 
feudal laws.' 

AFFO (Ireneus), a native of Bnssetto, a small town in the 
duchy of Piacenza, was appointed in 1768 by the Infant 
doll Ferdinand to be professor of philosophy at Guastalla, 
where he wrote his “ Historia di Guastalla,” 4 vols. 4to. It 
commences with the reign of Charlemagne; comprizes the 
three dynasties who governed that state : viz. the Torelli’s, 
the Gonzago’s, and the Bourbons, dukes of Parma; and 
finishes in 1776. On account of this work, he was ap¬ 
pointed superintendant of the valuable libraryiof Parma. 
He is a diffuse writer, as he allows in his preface, but his 
researches are valuable and correct. Writing under a 
prince so particular as the last Infant, he was obliged to 
suppress some things of a delicate kind. He wrote also 
“ Historia di Parma,” printed there 2 vols. 4to, and 
other works respecting the antiquities and the lives of the 
.sovereigns of tliese states. He left a manuscript history of 
IVter Louis Farnese, which the Infant would not suffer to 
be published. He died at the age of sixty, about the be¬ 
ginning of the present century.'* 

AFllANIUS, a Latin poet, who wrote several comedies 
in imitation of Menander. He was a man of wit and sense. 
Quintilian blames him for the licentious anrours in his’ 
plays. He lived about 100 years before the vulgar sera, 
according to Vossius. Only some fragments of this poet 
are come down to our times, which are inserted io' the 
“ Corpus Poetarum” of Maittaire, London, 1713, folio.* 

J Biographie Univeraelle.—Diet. Historiqne. 
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AFRICANUS (Ji'LlUs), a Christian historian, n-as born 
at Nicopolis in Palestine, in the third centtiry. He com¬ 
posed a chronology, to convince the heathens of the an¬ 
tiquity of the true religion, and the novelty of the fables 
of Paganism. This work was divided into five books, and 
is a. sort of universal liistory, from the creatit^n of Adam, 
to the reign of the emperor Macrinus. No ipore, how¬ 
ever, is extant than what we find of it in the Chronicon of 
Eusebius. He wrote a letter to Origen concerning the 
history of Susannah, which he deemed to be spurious, and 
another to Aristides, to reconcile the genealogical tables 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke. It wtis iti consequence of 
his entreaties that the emperor Heliogabalus rebuilt the 
city'of Nicopolis, which he founded on the spot where the 
village of Emmaus stood. A mathematical work, entitled 
** Casstus,” has been attributed to him. The fragmeiits 
which remain of this author were printed among the “ Ma¬ 
thematic! Veteres,” at Paris, in 1693, fol. and were trans¬ 
lated into French by M. Guiscard, in his “ Memoires 
Militaires des Grecs et des Remains,” Paris, 1774, 3 vols. 
8vo. It is supposed that the ancient part of the work of 
Julius African us, was an abridgment of the famous work of 
Manetho, an Egyptian priest, who flourished about 300 
years before Christ. (See Manetho). A great part of 
Africanus’sChronography is extant in Georg. Syncellus, edit. 
Paris, 1652, from whence, not being then published, it 
was borrowed by Scaliger in his edition of Eusebius’s 
Chronicon in Greek. Africanus is placed by Cave at the 
year 220, who likewise supposes that he died in an ad¬ 
vanced age, about the year 232. But Dr. Lardner does, 
not think that he was then in an advanced age, or died 
so soon. Of his character, he says, that we may glory in 
Africanus as a Christian. For it cannot but be a pleasure 
to observe, that in those early days there were some within 
the inclosure of the church of Christ, whose shining abili- 
.ties rendered them the ornament of tlie age in which they 
lived; when they appear also to have been men of un¬ 
spotted characters, and give evident proofs of honesty and 
inte^ity. • 

• "AGANDURU (Roderic Moh!Z), a Spanish missionary 
of the 17th century, who lived under tlie reigns of Philip Hli 

' . * Lurdoer'f Work*.—Fabr. Bibl. Ontc.—Bibliojrapliica] IXct, rrf. I.—M»- 
Iteri. — C ars.—Saaii OoomMtiooa. 
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and Philip IV. was a barefooted Augustin, and celebrated 
for his apostolic zeal. These religious had a principal 
hand in the rapid, but for the most part short-lived, pro* 
gress of the Catholic faith in Japan; and converted the po- 
])ul()us nation of the Tigalians, or Tagaleze, Malayans by 
descent, who inhabited Lucon, oue of the Philippine islands, 
and who rc'uain Christians tO this day. In 1640, Agan- 
duru was appointed by his brethren, and with the autho¬ 
rity of Philip IV. to go to Rome and offer to the pope. 
Urban Vlll. the homage and obedience of these new con¬ 
verts. He wrote a “ History of Conversions in Japan and 
the Philippine islands, with a detail of his religious em¬ 
bassy and a “ General History of the Moluccas and the 
Pliilippines,” 2 vols. from the discovery of Uiem, to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. * 

AGAPETUS, deacon of the church of Constantinople, 
in the sixth century, or about 527, presented the emperor 
J ustinian, on his accession to the throne, with a work in 
seventy-two chapters, which has been called “ Charla Re¬ 
gia,’’ and contains excellent advice on the duties of a 
Christian prince. I'his work was lung esteemed, and pro¬ 
cured the author a place among the best writers of his age. 
It was first printed, Gr. et Lat. at Venice, 1509, 8vo; 
and is often printed in the same volume with various edi¬ 
tions of AEsup’s fables. The most correct edition is that of 
Banduri, in a collection entitled “ Impcrium Orientale,’* 
Paris, 1711, 2 vols. ful. The last edition was published 
at Leipsic, 1733, 8vo, Gr. et Lat by Grabelius, with 
notes; but those not of much importance. Louis XIII. in 
his youth translated it into French, and this was printed in 
1612, 8vo, and often since. ^ 

AGARU (Arthok), a learned and industrious English 
antiquary, and one of the members of the first society of 
antiquaries, was the son of Clement Agard, of Foston (not 
Toston, as in the Biog. Brit.) in Derbyshire, by Eleanor, 
the daughter of 'i'honias Middleborough, of Egbaston in 
Warwickshire. He was born 1540, and originally studied^ 
law; but it does not appear that he was at either univer- 
•'^'ty. He afterwards became a clerk in the Exchequer of* 
hte; and in 1570 was made deputy chamberlain of the 
Exchequer, which he held forty-five years. During this 
time, he had leisure and industry to accumulate large col* 

* Biographie Unirertelle. 
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lections of matters pertaining to the antiquities of his roun« 
try; and his neal in these researches procured him the ac¬ 
quaintance of that eminent benefactor to English literature 
and antiquities, sir Robert Cotton, with whom he enjoyed 
the strictest friendship as long as Be lived. Wood, in his 
Atlienas, has made a strange mistake here in ascribing 
Agard’s proficiency in antiquary knowledge tq. Sir Robert, 
who was but just bom the year Agard cameiinto office. 
There can be no doubt, however, that they improved and 
assisted each other in their pursuits. Agard ^Iso could 
number the most eminent and learned men of the age 
among his friends and coadjutors. It was in his days, 
about 1572, that the society of antiquaries was formed by 
archbishop Parker; and among the names of its original 
members, we find Agard, Andrews, Bouchier, Camden, 
Carew, Cotton, Dodderidge, Ley, Spelman, Stow, De- 
thicke, Lambart, and others. In this society, Agard read 
these essays, which have since been published by Hearne, 
in his “ Collection of Curious Discourses,” 1720 and 1775, 
2 vols. Agard’s discourses are: 1. Opinion touching the 
antiquity, power, order, state, manner, persons, and pro¬ 
ceedings of the high court of parliament in England. 
2. On this question, Of what antiquity shires were in Eng¬ 
land ? In this essay various ancient manuscripts are cited; 
and Mr. Agard seems to think king Alfred was the author 
of this division : it was delivered before the society in 
Easter term, 33 Eliz. 1591. 3. On the dimensions of the 

lands in England. In this he settles the meaning of these 
words, solin, hida, carucata, juguni, virgata, ferlingata, fer- 
linges, from ancient manuscripts and authentic records in 
the exchequer. 4. The authority, office, and privileges 
of heraults [heralds] in England. He is of opinion, that 
this office is of the same antiquity with the institution of 
the garter. 5, Of the antiquity or privileges of the houses 
or inns of court, and of chancery. In this he observes, 
that in more ancient times, before the making of Magna 
Cbarta, our lawyers were of the clergy: that in the time of 
Edward I. the law came to receive its proper form; and 
that urlHMRld record, the exchequer was styled the mother- 
cou^ of ^411 courts of record. He supposes that at this 
tiittfli^llyers began to have settled places of abode, but 
aiBihnv he knew of no privileges. 6. Of the diversity of 
Maes of this island. In this we find that the first Saxons, 
jbuding in this islaudj came here under the command of 
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•lie Aelle and his three sons, in 435; and that the reason 
why it was called England rather than Saxon land, was be¬ 
cause the Angles, after this part of the island was totally 
subdued, were more numerous than the Saxons. He like¬ 
wise observes, that aftef this conquest, the name of Briton 
grew into distaste, and ail valued themselves on being 
Knglisbnien This was read,* June 29, 1604, and is, the 
last discc>'fje of Agard in the collection. The society was 
dissolved soon after, and did not revive until the last cen- 
tury. , 

Agard made the Doomsday book his particular study, 
aiul endeavoured to explain it in a treatise, De usu et 
obscuriorlljus verbisj” on the use and true meaning of the 
obscure words in the Doomsday book. This is preserved 
in the Cotton library, under Vitellius, N® 9. He likewise 
compiled for the benefit of his successors, “ A Catalogue 
of all such records as were in the four treasuries belong-* 
ing to his Majesty; and an account of all leagues, and 
treaties of peace, intercourses, and marriages, with foreign 
nations.” This he deposited with the officers of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s receipt; and by his will he directed that, on a 
small reward being paid to his executor, eleven other MS 
treatises, relating to exchequer affairs, should be delivered 
up to the office. All the rest of his collections, consisting 
of at least twenty volumes, he bequeathed to Sir Robert 
Cotton, in whose library they were deposited. Previous 
to his death, he caused a monument to be erected for him¬ 
self and his wife, near the chapter door in the cloister of 
Westitiinster-abbey. He died Aug. 22, 1615. Camden, 
bdden, and other antiquaries, bear ample testimony to bis 
merit. • 

AGASIAS, a sculptor of Ephesus, the scholar or son of 
Bositheos. Mr. Fuseli observes, that the name ofAgasiaa 
does not occur in ancient record; and whether he be the 
Egesias of Quintilian and Pliny, or these the same, cannpt 
be ascertained; though the style of sculpture, and the 
form of the letters in the inscription, are not much at va- 
riauoe with the character which the former gives to the age 
ol Calon and Egesias. There are, therefore, no particu¬ 
lars of his life; but be is well'known in the history of the 
arts, for his admired statue, usually called the Gladiator; 
formerly in the villa Borghese, and now in the museqpi at 
Paris. It was found, with the Apollo Belvidere, at Net- 

• Bioff. Brit.—^cbeologi#, vol. I. pp. 7. 3i7 j vol XlV. p. 16*. 
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tuno, formerly Antium, the birth-plaqe of Nero; wbei« 
be had collected a great number o,f the best works brought 
from Greece by his freed>man Acratus. The form of the 
letters on the inscription mark the high antiquity of this 
statue, which is less ideal than the Apollo, but not less ad¬ 
mirable. Wink^Iman calls it an assemblage of the beau¬ 
ties of nature in a perfect age, witliout any s/ldition from 
imagination. Fuseli terms it “ A figure, wh^e tremen¬ 
dous energy embodies every element of motion, whilst its 
pathetic dignity of character enforces sympathy.” It is in 
perfect preservation, with exception of the right arm, which 
was restored by Algardi. It is now, however, agreed that 
it is not the statue of a Gladiator, but apparently one of a 
groupe. The attention and action of the figure is upwards 
to some higher object, as a person on horseback; and it is 
thought to be of a date prior to the introduction of the 
glaaiatorial sports into Greece. ‘ 

AGATHANGELUS, an Armenian historian, was secre¬ 
tary to Tiridates, the first Christian king of that country, and 
lived in the beginning of the fourth century, probably about 
the year 320. Moyses Chorenensis, Barpezius, and other 
Armenian writers speak highly in his praise, particularly in 
respect to the purity of his style. He wrote a “ History of 
the introduction of Christianity into Armenia,” with a life 
*of king Tiridates. It has been translated into Greek; but 
the original was published at Constantinople, 1709, 4to« 
The imperial library at Paris has a copy of this book, and 
a manuscript much more complete. * 

AGATHARCHIDES, a voluminous geographer and 
historian, was a native of Gnidus; and in his youth reader 
to the historian Heraclides, and afterwards tutor to Ptolomy 
.Alexander, who reigned in flgypt about the year 104 B. C. 
according to Dodwell. Agatharchides was attached to the 
doctrine of the Peripatetics. Among the numerous works 
he wrote on history and geography, the ancients mention 
the following: 1. “ On the Red Sea,” in five books, which 
is a kind of periplus of the gulpb of Arabia; with many 
‘curious piurticulars of the Sabeaus, and other nations of 
Arabi^^ehx. The fragmenu of this work preserved by 
Diod^uiirand Photius, were printed by Henry Stephens, 
^''9 i nnd collected more fully by Hudson in bis 
^fG^grapbi minores,” vol. I. M. Gosselin also has com*- 
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Diented on them- in his “ Recherches sur la Geographic.** 
2 . “ On Asia,” a work of the historical kind, in ten books; 
quoted by Diodorus, Phlegon, Lucian, Atbenaeus, Pho- 
tius, and Pliny. 3. ‘‘ Of Europea large work, of which 
Atlienaeus quotes the 28th, 34th, and 38th books. As the 
name of Agatharchides occurs in many authors of reputa¬ 
tion, it is to be regretted that* so many of his works have 
perished, .t is uncertain whether he was the same with 
Agatharchides of Samos, who . wrote on the Phrygian his¬ 
tory, andj on that of Persia, quoted by Diodorus, Josephus, 
and Photins. ‘ 

A GATH ARC US, an ancient painter, the son of Eude- 
mns, was born at Samos, and practised his art at Athens. 
He painted with great facility, and was distinguished for 
his skill in animals, ornaments, and decorations. Alci- 
biades employed him to decorate his magnificent house; 
and, according to Demosthenes (in his oration against Mi- 
dias), while thus employed, he contrived to seduce the 
mistress of Alcibiades, who having discovered the intrigue, 
punished him no otherwise than by close imprisonment 
until be completed his work; and then dismissed him with 
many rich presents. Plutarch in his lives of Alcibiades and 
Pelopidas, speaks only of the imprisonment, which he im- 
])utes solely to Alcibiades’ impatience to have his house, 
finished. From his connexion with Zeuxis and Alcibiades, 
it is probable that he lived about the ninety-fifth olym¬ 
piad, or 400 years B. C.; but this does not accord with 
Vitruvius’s account, who informs us that Agatharcus was 
the first who painted scenes for the theatre ; and wrote a 
treatise on the subject, under the direction of iEschylus, 
who died 480 B. C. This anachronism has given rise to 
the conjecture that there may have been two painters of 
the name. * 

AGATHEMER, a Greek geographer. It is not certaih, 
at what time he lived ; but he was posterior to Ptolomy, and 
placed by Saxius and others in the third century. The 
only work of his now known is an abridgement of geogra¬ 
phy, entitled Hypotyposes Geographic®the first edi¬ 
tion of which is that of Tennulius, Gr. Lat, Amsterdam, 
lt>7l, 8vo. It is also inserted among the ancient geogra-, 
phers in Gronovius’s edition, Leyden, 4to, 1697 ahd 1700 ; 
and lastly, in Hudson’s “ Geographi minores,” vt^. II., 
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This little work, which contains several particulars which 
have escaped Strabo and other celebrated geographers, is 
nevertheless in a very imperfect state. It is a series of les¬ 
sons dictated to one Philo; but what is taught in the first 
book is repeated in the second, with so many contradictions 
and obscurities, that one can scarcely suppose this second 
part to be the prodtiction of the same author Even the 
first part seems comjjosed of two fragments noli very accu¬ 
rately placed together. ‘ 

AGATHIAS, a Greek historian, who lived ip the 6th 
century, under the emperor Justinian, was born at Myrina 
in Asia Minor. Some have concluded from Suidas, that 
he was an advocate at Smyrna; but Fabricius thinks that 
he was in general an advocate, or scholasticus, as he is 
called, from having studied the law in the schools appointed 
for that purpose. In his youtli he was strongly inclined to 
poetry, and published some small pieces of the gay and 
amatory kind, under the title of “ Daphniacahe tells 
ns likewise, that he was author of a “Collection of epi¬ 
grams” written by divers hands, a great part of which are 
presumed to be extant in the Greek Anthologia, where, 
Itowever, he calls himself Agathius. These are also in 
Brunck’s Analecta. 'I'here have been doubts about his re¬ 
ligion : Vpssius and others have supposed him a pagan; 
and they have concluded this chiefly from a passage in the 
third book of his history; where, giving a reason why the 
fortress of Onogoris in Colchis was called, in his time, St. 
Stephen’s fort, he sa 3 -s, that this first Christian martyr was 
stoned there, but uses the word (pom, they say; as if he 
did not himself believe what he might think it necessary to 
relate. But this is by no means conclusive; and Fabricius 
supposes hini, upon much better grounds, to have been a 
Christian, because he more than once gives very explicitly 
the preference to the doctrines of Christians: and in the 
first book he speaks plainly of the Christians as embracing 
the most reasonable system of opinions. 

, He wroCe an “ History of Justinian’s reign” in five 
books, at the desire of Eutj'chianus, secretary of state, 
who was his intimate friend, and probablj- furnished him 
with man(' important materials for the purpose. It begins 
at the wth year of Justinian’s reign, where Procopius 
ends; "«nd, as Evagrius says, was carried down to the 
flight of Cosroes the younger to the Romans, and his re- 
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sioration by Mauritius: but the same Evagrius adds, that 
the work was not then {)ublished. It was printed in Greek, 
with Bonaventure Vulcanius’s 'Latin version and notes, at 
I-eyden, 1594, in 4to ; and at Paris in the king’s printing- 
house, 1660, in folio, to accompany the other Byzantine 
l)istorians. His manner is prolix, and his style too mufih 
interspersed with poetical flights; but his facts are said to 
be accurate.' 

AGATHO, or AGATHON, a Greek poet, of Athens, 
and not t f Samos as Gyraldi asserts, wrote several trage¬ 
dies and comedies, of which only some fragments remain. 
Aristotle speaks of one, “ The Flower,” with great praise. 
His first tragedy received the prize at the Olympic games. 
He was a man of expensive manners, and kept a magnifi¬ 
cent table; at which the wits of his days used to assemble. 
Grotius has collected the fragments left of his dramas from 
Aristotle and Athenmus, in his collection of the fragments 
of Greek tragedies and comedies. He was the first who 
hazarded invented subjects. His comedies were written 
with elegance, but his tragedies abounded in antitheses 
and symnietrical ornaments. He lived about 735 B. C ; 
but Barthelemi places him much earlier. ® 

AGELADAS, or AGELAS, an eminent Greek sculp¬ 
tor, flourished in the eighty-seventh olympiade, or 432 
B. C. according to Pliny and Pausanias. His statues were 
once well known and admired in Greece, particularly two, 
in brass, of an infant Jupiter, and a young Hercules, and 
the female captives. ^ 

AGELIUS, or AGELLI (Anthony), a native of Sor¬ 
rento, in the kingdom of Naples, was celebrated in the 
.sixteenth century for his general learning, and acquaint¬ 
ance with the learned languages, and for his writings on. 
the Holy Scriptures. He was one of the inspectors of the 
Vatican press, where he bestowed great care in examining 
new editions by the best manuscripts. When he was pro- 
nioted to the bishoprick of Acerno or Acerre, in the king¬ 
dom of Naples, in 1595, the learned Peter Morin com- 
jdained of this transaction, in a letter addressed to cardinal 
Cajetan, as depriving the Vatican press bf an editor of the 
first ^ility and accuracy'; and begged that the cardinal 
would induce him, before he took possession of his'bishop- 
ric, to instruct his successors in the library and press of 

' Oen. Diet—Moreri.— Fabric. Bibl. Grsc.—Saxii OnomaXican, , 
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the Vatican, ami superintend such works as he had betrun. 
What effect this hat?, we are not told ; but he was employed 
by pope Gregory XIII. on the Greek edition of the Bible, 
Rome, 1587, tbi. His original works consist of Commen¬ 
taries : 1. On the> ‘^ Psalms and Canticles,” fol. Rome 
1606i; Cologne, 1^7 ; and Paris, 1611. 2. “ On the La* 

mentations,” compiled frota the Greek facers, Rome, 
1589, 4to. 3. “On the Proverbs of SoloiAon: and, 4. 

On the prophet Habakknk,” Antwerp, 1697, 8vo. Le 
Long mentions other works of Agelius in manuspript; but 
his Commentary on the Psalms procured him most repu¬ 
tation, and has been frequently reprinted. He died at 
Acerno in 160S. ■ 

AGELNOTH, or Egelnoth, or jEthelnoth, in Latin 
Achelnotus, archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of 
Canute the Great, succeeded to tliat see in the year 1020. 
'Phis prelate, surnamcd the Good, was son of earl Agilmer, 
and, at the time of his election, dean of Canterbury. 
After his promotion be went to Rome, and received his 
pall from pope Benedict VIII. In his way thither, as he 
passed through Pavia, he purchased, for an hundred talents 
of silver and one of gold, St. Augustine’s arm, which was 
kept there as a relic ; and sent it over to England, as a 
present to Leofric, earl of Coventry. Upon his return, he 
is said to'have raised the see of Coventry to its former 
lustre. He was much in favour with king Canute, and 
employed his interest with that monarch to good purposes. 
It was by his advice the king sent over large sums of money 
for the support of the foreign churches: and Malmsbury 
observes, that this prince was prompted to acts of piety, 
and restrained from excesses, by the regard he had for the 
archbishop. King Canute being dead, Ageluoth refused 
to crown his son Harold, alleging that the late king liad 
enjoined him to set the crown upon none but the issue of 
queen Emma; that he had given the king a promise upon 
this head, and that he was resolved to be true to his en- 
ga^gpgment. Having declared himself with this freedom, he 
the crown upon the altar, with an imprecation against 
bishops who should venture to perform the ceremony, 
jpirold, who was greatly chagrined at this disappointment, 
endeavoured,, both by menaces and large offers, to prevail 
upon the archbishop, but in vain: and jtyhether he waS 
afterwards crowned by any other person is uncertain. 

' Moreri.—Ee liung Dibliotheca Sacra.—Saxii Onomasticon. 



Aircltioth, afte^ he had held the see of Canterbury seven¬ 
teen years, died Oct 29, 1033. Three works have Been 
attributed to him: ** A panegyric on the blessed Virgin 
Marv “ A letter to Earl Leofric, «K)ncerniiig St Au** 
o-ustine and “ Letters to several persons.” ‘ 

* AGKR, or;*AGF,IlIU8 (Nicfl6LAs), professor of medicjne 
and botany t Strasbourg, in the seventeenth century, was 
tiie contemporary and friend of the two learned brothers, 
John and Gaspar Bauhin, to whom he communicated se¬ 
veral new plants which he had discovered. In honour of 
him, a .species of the genus P.-ederota, which he first made 
known, was named Ageria. He was likewise eminent for 
his knowledge of natural philosophy and natural history 
in all its branches. He published “ Disputatio de Zoo- 
jihvtisStrasburgh, 1625, 4to. and “ De Anima Vege- 
tiuiva, ibid. 1629, 4to. Manget attributes to him a chesti 
“ De Homine sano et de Dysenteria,” 1593, 4to. * 
AGESANDER, a sculptor of Rhodes, who flourished 
jirobably in the fifth century B. C. is renowned for having 
executed, in concert with his son Athenodorus and Poly- 
doros, that stupendous monument of Grecian art, the 
Laocoon. It is supposed that this is the same groupe 
wliich decorated the baths of Titus in the time of Pliii}% to 
whom we owe our knowledge of the names of tfie artists. 
It has been astonishingly preserved ever since to exhibit 
the perfection of the Greek artists in the imitation of na¬ 
ture and passion. It was discovered in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, in the baths of Titus, and in tlie very spot where, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, it had attracted admiration in his time; 
The only circumstance which suggests a doubt on this 
subject is, that Pliny represents the groupe to have been 
formed of one solid block, whereas the present is evidently 
composed of several; but it is probable that time has reu'^ 
dered the fissures between the pieces more visible than 
when Pliny saw it. Julius 11. bestowed a very liberal re¬ 
ward on Felix de Fredis who discovered the Laocoonj and 
it remained in Rome until the arrival of the French army} 
when that and other celebrated monuments of art were 
removed to the museum at Paris. Bdrghini and Winkel-^ 
fnaii place the Laocoon and its sculptors in the most btili 
bant mra Off the art in Gi'eece ; but of tihis some doiibti 
have been entertained. Lessing, in his ingenious dii^qr- 
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tation on poetry and paintinpf, of which the Laocoon is 
both the title and the subject, endeavours to prove that 
the statue was made after the sublime passage in Virgil, 
in which Laocoon’s story is given; and from a consideration 
of the exquisite finishing of this groupe, compared with 
the works of the Grecian artists, he is of opinion that it 
was executed under the Cicsars. Be this a^.it may, the 
Laocoon has immortalised the names of Agesander, Athe* 
nodorus, and Polydorus.' 

AGGAS (Ralph), a surveyor and engraver in the six¬ 
teenth centoi'y, whose original plates are now extremely 
rare. He first drew a plan of London, which, though re¬ 
ferred to tlie time of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. appears 
from several circumstances to have been made early in 
Elizabeth’s reign, about 1560, on wood. It was republished 
in 1618, with alterations, in six sheets, cut in wood, and 
re-engraved by Vertue in 1748. The plates were bought 
by the Society of Antiquaries, and published in 1776. His 
next performances were plans of Oxfoi'd and Cambridge, 
about 1578. The former is the oldest plan of the city of 
Oxford extant. It was engravetl at the expence of the 
university in 1728, with ancient view.s, on the borders, of 
the colleges and schools as they originally stood. This 
plate wa^ unfortunately destroyed at the fire which con¬ 
sumed so much literary property belonging to Mr. N ichols, 
in 1808. The only other plan of Aggas’s workmanship, 
now known, is one of Dunwich in Suilolk, dated March, 
1589, on vellum, and not engraved. Ames attributes to 
him a work entitled “ A l^reparative to platting of Landes 
and Tenements for surveigli, &c.” 1596. He is supposed 
to have been related to Edward Aggas, the son of Robert 
Aggas, of Stoke-nayland in Suffolk, who was a bookseller 
pf some note from 1576 to 1594 ; and from one or other 
probably descended Robert Aggas, or Augus, a landscape 
painter and scene painter, whose best work extant is a 
landscape now in Painter-stainers ball. He died in Lon¬ 
don, 1679, aged about sixty. * 

AGLIONBY (Edward), educated at Eton, and in 1536 
<eJec|^^ tdi» King’s College, Cambridge, of which he after- 
WMbhecame a fellow and M. A. was esteemed a very good 
and Latin poet. He was afterwards a justice of 
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peace in Warwicksliire, He wijpte the genealogy of Queen 
Klizabcth, for which she gave him an annual pension of 
five pounUs : and a Latin poe'm “ in obitum tluornm Suf- 
folciensiuni fratrum,” which is printed in Wilson’s “ Epi- 
grammata,” 1552, 4to.' 

AGiJONBY (John), an eminent divine of a very an- 
ciiait faini)'' in Cumberland (whose name was de Agution, 
corruptly Aglionby), the son of Edward Aglionby, esq. and 
Elizabeth Musgrave of Crookdayke, was admitted a student 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1583. Being elected fel¬ 
low, he went into orders, and became an eloquent and 
learned preacher. Afterwards he travelled abroad, and 
was introduced to the acquaintance of the famous cardinal 
Bellarmin. On liis return he was made chaplain in ordi¬ 
nary to Queen Elizabetli, and in 1600 took the degree of 
D. 1). About that time he obtained the rectory of Islip, 
near Oxford, and in 1601 was elected principal of St. Ed¬ 
mund’s hall. He was likewise chaplain in ordinary to 
king James I. and, according to Wood, had a considerable 
share in the translation of the New Testament ordered by 
the king in 1604. The Biog. Brit, says, that Wood men¬ 
tions no authority for this assertion ; but Wood, in his 
Annals, gives his name among the other Oxford divines 
who were to translate the Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypse. 
Dr. Aglionby died at Islip, Feb. 6, 1600-10, aged forty- 
three, and was buried in the cliancel of the parish church. 
He was eminent for his learning, deeply read in the Fathers, 
and a distinguished critic in the languages. His son 
George AGLlONiiv was eighth dean of Canterbury, by- 
appointment of Charles 1. but was never installed, nor 
reaped any advantage by it, as the parliament had then 
(1642) seized on the profits of those capitular bodies, 
which were within the power of their arms, and he sur¬ 
vived his nomination but a few months, dying at 0;tfprd 
Nov. 1643, aged forty. From this family probably de¬ 
scended William Aglionbv, a gentleman of polite leajrn- 
ing, who was envoy from Queen Anne to the Swiss Can¬ 
tons, and author of a book entitled “ Painting illustrated, 
»n three dialogues, with tlie lives of the mqft emineat 
painters from Cimabue to Raphael,” Lend. 1635, 4to, , In 
Macky’s Characters (really written by Mr. Davis, an officf r 
to the customs) he is thus spoken of: “ He has abundance 
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of wit, and understands md(st of the languages well; knows 
how to tell a story to the best advantage ; but has an affect¬ 
ed manner of conversation ; is thin, splenetic, and tawny 
complexioned, turned of sixty years old to wlrieh Sw ift 
added in manuscript, “ He had been a Papist.” In a col¬ 
lection of letters published some years ago, diere are se¬ 
veral from Dr. William Aglionby, F. R. S. dat^’ from 1685 
to 1691, principally WTitten from different parts of the 
continent, and probably by the same person, w'ho is styled 
Doctor in Swift’s Works.' * 

AGNELLI (Joseph), a learned Jesuit, bom at Naples 
in 1621, and for many years teacher of divinity, and go¬ 
vernor of the colleges of Monte-Pulciano, Macerata, and 
Ancona. He passed the last thirty years of his life among 
the society of Jesuits at Rome, where he wrote many 
works, and died Oct. 8, 1706. Of these tvorks, the most 
celebrated is “II parrochiano instruttore,” Rome, 1677, 
2 vols. 4to; reprinted at the same place, l?^, in 6 vols. 
8vo. * 

AGNELLI, or A GNELLUS (or Andrew), archbishop of 
Ravenna in the ninth century, wrote the history of his pre¬ 
decessors in that see, in a bold style, and with little respect 
for the interests or character of the court of Rome, by 
which his ^ndfather or great-grandfather had been put to 
death. There are many curious facts in this collection of 
lives, but also several mistakes in dates. It was published 
by father Bacchini, in 1708, with notes, under tlje title 
“ Agnelli qui et Andreas, abbatis S. Mariae ad Blachernas, 
liber pontihcalis, sive vitie Pontificum Ravennatum, &c.” 
a vols. 4to. Muratori reprinted it in his collection of Ita¬ 
lian historians. Spreti, who wrote on the history of Ra¬ 
venna, Vossius, and Moreri, have confounded Agnelli with 
one of the same name who lived in the sixth century, and 
is supposed to have written a letter in the Bibliothec. Pa-i 
tmm, “ De ratione Fidei ad Armenium.” * 

AGNESI (Maria Cajetana, or Gateana), an Italian 
lady of gi^at learning, was bom at Milan, March 16, 1718. 
Her incKnakions from her earliest youth led her to the 
study science, and at an age when young persons of her 
sex only to frivolous pursuits, she had made such 
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astonishing progress in mathematics, that when in 1750 
her father, professor in the university at Bolognaj was un¬ 
able to continue liis lectures from infirm health, she ob¬ 
tained permission from, the pope, Benedict XIV. to fill liis 
chair. Before this, at the early agd-' of nineteen, she had 
supported one hundred and ninety-one theses, which were 
published, i'. 1738^ under the title “ Pi’opositiones Philo- 
sophicae,” dhe was also mistress of Latip,.Greek, Hebrew, 
French, German, and Spanish; At length she gave up her 
studies, end went into the monastery of the Blue Nuns, at 
Milan, where she died Jan. 9, 1799. In 1740 she pub¬ 
lished a discourse tending to prove “ that the study of the 
liberal arts is not incompatible with the understandings of 
women.” This she had written when scarcely nine years 
old. Her “ Instituzioni an'alitiche,” 1748, 2 vols. 4to, 
were translated in part Antclmy, with the notes of M. 
Bossut, under the title or “ Traites elementaires du Calcul 
difterentiel et du Calcul integral,” 1775, 8vo ; but more 
completely into English by that eminent judge of mathe¬ 
matical learning, the late rev. John Colson, M. A. F. R. S. 
and Lucasian professor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity-of Cambridge. This learned and ingenious man, who 
had translated'sir Isaac Newton’s Fluxions, with a com¬ 
ment, in 1736, and was well acquainted with, what ap¬ 
peared on the same subject, in the course of fourteen years 
afterward, in the writings of Emerson, Maclaurin, and 
Simpson, found, after all, the analytical institutions of Ag¬ 
nesi to be so excellent, that he learned the Italian language^ 
at an advanced age, for the sole purpose of translating that 
work into English, and at his death left the manuscript 
nearly prepared for the press. In this state it remained for 
some years, until Mr. Baron Maseres, with his usual libe¬ 
ral and active spirit, resolved to defray the whole expence 
of printing a handsome edition, 2 vols. 4to, 1801, which 
was superintended'in the press by the rev. John HellinS, 
B. D. F. R. S. vicar of Potter’s-pury, in Northamptonshire. 
Her eloge was pronounced by Frisi, and translated into 
French by Boulard.' 

AGNOLO (Baccio »’), a sculptor and architect of Flo¬ 
rence, was born in 1460, and was first distinguished for 
the beauty of his inlaid work, which he applied to articles 
of furniture, and with which he ornamented the stalls in 
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the choir of the church of St. Maria-Novelle. He also 
executed the carved wooden work on the organ of the 
same church, and on the altar of de la Nunziata. Havino 
been led to the study of arcliitecture, lie came to Rome to 
devote his attention to it, but did not give up the practice 
of carving, and soon had a lavourable opportunity to exer¬ 
cise both. When Loo X. travelled in Italy,''oil the cities 
through which he passed wished to rct-eive nim with ho¬ 
nour, and Baccio gave designs for many of the triumphal 
arches ordered to be erected. On his'return to his coun¬ 
try, his workshop became a sort of academy to which ama¬ 
teurs, artists, and strangers resorted. Raphael, then very 
young, and Michael Angelo are said to have been of these 
parties. By this means Baccio acquired great reputation, 
and was employed on many splendid buildings in Florence. 
Conjointly with Cronaca, he e^^ecuted the decorations of 
tlie grand saloon of the palace, and the beautiful staircase 
leading to it. But his best work is to lie seen in the Bar- 
tolini palace and garden. Here he shewed the first speci¬ 
men of square windows surmounted by pediments, and 
doors ornamented by columns, a mode which altlunigh fol¬ 
lowed generally since, was mucli ridiculed by his country¬ 
men as an innovation. In otlier palaces he executed some 
beautiful.ornaments in wood. He preserved Ids vigour 
and reputation to a great age, dying in 1 .■)43, in his eighty- 
third year. He left three sons, one of wliom, Giuliano, in¬ 
herited his skill in architecture, but designed more than 
be executed. ‘ 

AGOBARD, archbishop of Lyons, was one of the most 
celebrated' and learned prelates of the ninth century. Hr. 
Cave and Olearius tell us he was a Frenchman, hut Uu 
Pin says there is no absolute proof of this. He was born 
in the year 779, as father Mabillon deduced from a short 
martyrology, upon which Agohard seems to have written 
some notes with his own hand. In the year 782 he came 
from Spain to France. Leidrade, archbishop of Lyons, 
ordained him priest in the year 804, and nine years after 
he was appointed coadjutor, or corepiscopus to that pre¬ 
late, and when, in the year 816, Leidrade returned to a 
ipei^astery at Soissons, Agohard was substituted in hi* 
with the consent of the emperor, and the whole synod 

the French bishops, who highly approved of the clioice 
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which Leidrade had made of a successor. This ordina¬ 
tion, however, was objected to, as it is contrary to the 
canons, that k bishop should choose his successor him¬ 
self. Agobard tifttwithstanding enjoyed the see quietly 
till he was expelled from it by the emperor Louis le De- 
bonnaire, because he had espoused the party of his son 
Lothaire, a, ><1 beeii one of the chief authors of depcftsing 
him in the assembly df bishops at Compiegne in the year 
83:5. For Lewis, having secured himself against the injus¬ 
tice and violence which had been oH’ered by Lothaire and 
tlie bishops of his party, prosecuted the latter in the coun¬ 
cil of Thionville in the ye;ir 835. Agobard, who had re¬ 
tired to Italy, with the other bishops of his party, was sum¬ 
moned three times before the council, and refusing to apf- 
pear, was deposed, but no person was substituted in his 
room. His cause was again e.xamined in the year 836, at 
an assembly held at Stramiac near Lyons; but it continued 
still undetermined, on account of the absence of the bi¬ 
shops, whose sole right it was to depose their brother. At 
length, the sons of the emperor having made their peace, 
with him, they found means to restore Agobard, who was 
jjresent in the year 838, at an assembly held at Paris; and 
he died in the service of his sovereign, in Xaintonge, June 
5, in the year 840. This church honoured him with the 
title of saint. He had no less share iti the affairs of the 
church, than those of the emjaire ; and he shewed by his 
writings that he was a much abler divine than a politician. 
He was a strenuous defender of ecclesiastical discipline, 
very tenacious of the opinions he had once espoused, and 
very- vigorous in asserting and defending them. Dupifi, 
however, acknowledges that he was unfriendly to the wor¬ 
ship of images, and it appears that he held notions on that 
subject which would have done honour to "more enlight¬ 
ened times. He wrote a treatise entitled “ Adversus dogma 
Faslicis ad Ludovicum Imp.” against Felix Orgelitanus, to 
shew that Christ is the true son of God, and not merely by 
adoption and grace. He wrote likewise several tracts * 
against the Jews, a list of which may- be seen in the Gene¬ 
ral Dictionary, 10 vols. fol.- frotn whence our account of 
him is principally taken. His style is simple, intelligible, 
and natural, but without elevation or ornament. He rea¬ 
sons with much acuteness, confirming his arguments, as 
was the custom then, by the authority of the fathers, whom 
he has largely quoted. His works were buried in obscurity 
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for several ages, until Papirius Masso found a manuscript 
of them by chance at a bookseller’s shop ^t Lyons, who 
was just going to cut it to pieces to bind his books with. 
Masso published this manuscript at Paris in 1603 in 8vo, 
and the original was after his death deposited iii the king 
of France’s library. But Masso having suffered many 
errOi’"s to escape him in his edition, M. Balu^e published 
a more correct edition at Paris, 1666, 2 vols. 8vo, from the 
same manuscript, and ilhistrated it w,ith notes. He like¬ 
wise added to it a treatise of Agobaid entitled “ Contra 
quatuor libros Amalarii liber,” vvliich he copied from an 
old manuscript of Peter Marnxsius, and collated with an¬ 
other manuscript of Chifflet. This edition has been like¬ 
wise reprinted in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum.” ‘ 

AGOCCHI. SeeAGUCCHIO. 

AGOSTINI (Lionardo), an eininent antiquary, lived in 
the seventeenth century. Under the pontificate of Urban 
VIII. he resided in the court of cardinal Barberini; and 
afterwards pope Alexander VII. who had a. great esteem for 
him, gave him the appointment of examiner of antiquities 
in the Roman territory. He published the two following 
works, which are now scarce, and much valued. 1. “La 
Sicilia di Filipi)o Paruta descritta con Medaglie, con la 
giunta di l,.ionardo Agostini,” Rome, 1649, folio. This is 
a new edition of Paruta’s Sicilian medals, which w'as origi¬ 
nally published at Palermo, 1612, folio, under the title 
“ Della Sicilia di Filippo Paruta descritta con Medaglie, 
parte priraa.” This first part, which lias becroine very rare, 
contains only engravings of the medals, to which a descrip¬ 
tion was promised, in a second part, which never appear¬ 
ed. Agostini used the same plates as Paruta, and added 
about four hundred medals to those in Paruta’s edition, but 
still without explanations. After liis dt:atli, Paruta’s plates 
having fallen into the hands of Marco Maier, a bookseller, 
be published at Lyons, in 16i»7, anew edition, in folio, 
entitled, “ La Sicilia di Fili[»po Paruta descritta con Me- 
.daglie, e ristampata con aggiunta di Lionardo Agostini, 
hora in miglior ordine disposta da Marco Maier, arrichita 
d’una descrittione compendiosa di quella famosa isola.” 
But nqt^sil^tanding the explanations and historical addi¬ 
tions editor, tins edition is less valued than those of 

Parut4iqia Agostini. The best and most complete is that 
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which Havercamp published in Latin, at Leyden, 1723, 
3 vols. folio, with a commentary; these form the sixth,- 
seventh, and cigh^t volumes of Graevius’s Thesaurus. The 
other work of Agottini is, 2. “ Le Gemme antiche figuratc 
di Lionardo Agostini, con le annotazioui del sig. Gio. 
Pietro Bellori,” part I. Rome, ,1636 and 1657, 4to; part'll. 
Home, 167^ ; reprinted 1686, 2 vols. 4to. In 1702, Do¬ 
minique dellossi published an enlarged edition at Rome, 
2 vols. 4toj and in 1707, a fourth edition was pubhshed at 
the same in four large vols. 4to, with a vast number 

of addititaiO'di^ Maffei. The first, however, is still in 
highest estOeiftvon account of the beauty of the plates, 
which were •ii||hited by Galestnizzi; and the editors of the 
Orleans gema i® 1780 seem to undervalue the labours of 
Maffei and Gronovius, who translated this work into Latin, 
Amsterdam, 1685, 4to, reprinted at Franeker, 1694. Joe- 
cher, in his Dictionary of learned Men, attrihptes to Agos¬ 
tini a work entitled “ Consiglier di pace,” which was writ¬ 
ten by Lionardo Agosti. ‘ 

AGOSTINO (Paul), of Valerano, an eminent musician, 
was born in 1593, and was the scholar of Bernardo Nanini, 
and succesAr to Soriano in the pontifical chapel. Antinio 
Liberati spteAk of him as one of the most scientific and 
ingenious cowliOsers of his time, in every species of music 
then cultivated; and adds, that when he was master of the 
chapel of St. Peter’s church at Rome, he astonished the 
musical world with his productions for four, six, and eight 
choirs or choruses j some of which might be sung in four 
or six parts only, without diminishing or enervating the 
liariuony. Father Martini, who bears testimony to the 
truth of this eulogium, has inserted an Agnus Dei, in eight 
parts, of this composer, which is truly a curious produd- 
tioii, three different canons being carried on at the same 
time, in so clear and natural a manner, both as to melody 
and harmony, that this learned father, who had been long 
exercised in such arduous enterprizes, speaks of it as one 
of the greatest efforts of geniui and learning in this most dif¬ 
ficult kind of composition. Agostiiio died in 1629, in the 
prime of life. “ 

AGOULT (William d’),' a Proven^I gentleman and 
poet, of the twelfth century, died in 1181, leaving behind 

‘ Ulograpliic Uuivcrselle.—Description des Pierres gravees du cfebinct 
I’ aiis, preface. 
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him the character of a man, learned, amiable, witty, and 
elegant in person and manners. He married Jausscrande 
de Lunel, in praise of whom he wrote many verses, dedi¬ 
cated to Ildefonso, the first of the name, king of Arragon, 
prince of Provence, and count of Barcelona, in whose 
court he held the rank of first gentleman. He complained 
that‘in his time the passion of love was not pr^erly under¬ 
stood, and therefore wrote a treatise or poem, entitled “ La 
maniera Amur del temps passat.” In this he maintains, 
in a chain of reasoning, that no one can be hajjpy unless 
he is a good man; that no one can be a go6d man unless 
he is in love; and that ho man knows how to *love who is 
not careful of his mistress’s honour. Non<i<ip®i.his writings 
have been published. The family of Agoult still exists in 
Dauphiny and Provence.’ 

AGREI>A (Maria d’), a singular impostor and enthu¬ 
siast, the daughter of Francis Coronel, was bom at Agreda 
in 1602. Her father made his house a convent of female 
Cordeliers, under the name of The Immaculate Conception, 
and his wife and daughters made profession. Maria was 
elected superior of the convent, and died there in 166S, 
after having written “ The Mystical City of Gbd,” which 
contains a life of the blessed Virgin, full of absurdity and 
impiet}'. .Yet it was printed at Lisbon, at Madrid,’at Per¬ 
pignan, and at Antwerp, and at last translated into Frencii 
by father Crozet, and printed at Brussels, 3 vols. 4to, and 
8 vols. 8vo. The doctors of the Sorbonne condemned it; 
but their sentence was not allowed to be promulgated in 
Spain, where this work was highly popular. “ 

AGRICOLA (Cneius Julius) was born at the colony of 
Forum-Julii, or Frejus in Provence, A. D. 40, in the reign 
of Caligula. His father’s name was Julius Graecinus, a man 
of senatorian rank, and famous for his eloquence. He was 
put to death by Caligula for refusing to accuse Marcus Si- 
lanus. His mother’s name was Julia Procilla, a lady of ex¬ 
emplary virtue. He studied philosophy and civil law at 
Marseilles, as far as was suitable to his character as a Ro¬ 
man and'a senator. His first service in war wa^ under Sue¬ 
tonius Paulinus in Britain; and upon his return to Rome 
he marked Domitia Decidiana, with whom he lived in the 
ptmo^^^ibnony and tranquillity. He was chosen questor 
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in Asia at tlie same time that Salvius Titianus was pro-con¬ 
sul there; and'he preserved his integrity, though that pro- 
>ince was extrenjely, rich, and Titianus, who was very 
avaricious, would have readily countenanced his extortions 
ill order to screen his own. He was afterwards chosen tri¬ 
bune of the people, and then praetor, under the emperor 
Nero. In Vespasian’s time hft was made legate to Vettius 
Bolanus in iBritain, and upon his return was ranked among 
the patricians by that emperor, and afterwards appointed 
govenior of Aquitania; which post he held for three yqars, 
and upon his return was chosen consul, and then governor 
of Britain, where he distinguished himself by his courage 
and conduct in several campaigns. He subdued the Ordo- 
vices, or people of North Wales, and the island Mona, or 
Anglesey; and then reformed the abuses occasioned by the 
avarice or carelessness of the former governors, putting a 
stop to all manner of extortions, and causing justice to be 
impartially administered. 

Vespasian dying about this time, Titus his son, knowing 
Agricola’s great merit, continued him in the government. 
In the spring he marched towards the north, where he made 
some new conqufests, and ordered forts to be built for the 
Romans to winter in. He spent the following winter in en¬ 
deavouring to bring tlie Britons to conform to the Romish 
customs. He thought the best way of diverting fhem from 
rising and taking arms, was to soften their rough manners 
by the more refined amusements of Rome; and soon after, 
the country was adorned with magnificent temples, porti¬ 
coes, baths, and other fine public and private edifices. The 
British nobles had their sons educated in learning, and they 
wlio before had the utmost aversion to the Roman language, 
now made it their study. • 'I’liey wore likewise the Roman 
habit; and, as Tacitus observes, they were brought to con¬ 
sider those things as signs of politeness, which were only so 
many badges of slavery.—In his third campaign he ad¬ 
vanced as far as the/iverTweed; and in his fourth he sub- 
dneil the nations between the Tweed and the firths of 
laliiilrurgh and Dumbarton, into which the Clyde and the 
'J ay discharge themselves. Here he built castles and for¬ 
tresses, in order to shut up the nations which were yet un- 
coiKpierod. In his fifth campaign he marched beyond the 
lirths, where he subdued some nations, and fixed garrisoiw 
along the western coasts over-against Ireland, designing t* 
tnalvc u descent upon tJiat island, having had perfect m- 
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formation of its state from a chief who had been banished 
from thence. In his sixth campaign he passed the firth of 
Forth, ordering his fleet, the first which the Romans ever 
had upon those seas, to row along thd coasts, and take a 
view of the northern parts. He was advancing farther 
northwards, when he was informed that the northern na- 
tiong were marching against him with a fornlidabie army, 
which he routed. In the following spring i'ae Britons 
raised an army of thirty thousand men, commanded by 
Galgacus, who endeavoured to rouse theic patriotism by an 
admirable speech which may be seen in Tacitus, and which 
seems adapted to the ^e of every nation about lose its 
liberties by the inva^n of a powerful enemy. Agricola 
on this occasion likewise addressed his soldiers in a very 
eloquent harangue, which was so prevailing, that the Bri¬ 
tons were routed, with the loss of ten thousand killed; 
whereas but three hundred and forty of the Romans were 
killed. Domitian, being informed of this victory, grew jea¬ 
lous of the conqueror, and recalled him under pretence of 
making him governor of Syria. His death was suspected 
to have been occasioned by poison given him by that em¬ 
peror ; and, as Tacitus remarks, happened very seasonably 
for him, as he did not live to wi^ess the calamities brought 
■upon his country by the cruelty of Domitian. He died 
Aug. 23, A. D. 93, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. It 
is scarcely needful to remind our readers that his life was 
affectionately written by his son-in-law Tacitus, who gives 
him a very high character, but not more than is warranted 
by contemporary authority; at least we are acquainted with 
no documents that can detract from it. ‘ 

AGRICOLA (George), a German physician, eminent 
for his knowledge of metallurgy, was born at Glaucha in 
Misnia, March 24, 1494. The discoveries which lie made 
in the mountains of Bohemia after his return from Italy, 
whither he went to pursue Ids studies, gave him such a taste 
for examining every thing that related to metals, that when 
engaged in the practice of physic at Joachimstal in Misnia, 
he employed all the time he could possibly spare in the 
study of fossils; and at length removed to Chemintz, that 
he might wholly devote himself to this pursuit. He is said 
to'^ave applied to it with such disinterested zeal, that he 
wMtianly spent the pension procured for him from Mauricej 
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^uke of Saxony,'but a considerable part of his own estate; 
and when duke Maurice and duke Augustus went to join 
the army of Charles V. in Boitemia, Agricoia attended them, 
in order to demonstrate his attachment, although this 
obliged him to quit the care of his family and estate. He 
died at Chemintz, Nov. 21 , 1555. He was a zealous Ro- 
'tnan Catholic, but was considered by the Lutherans ^as in 
some respects an apostate from the reformed, religion, and 
they carried their rancour against him so far as to refusb his 
body the rites of burial. It was therefore obliged to be re¬ 
moved from Chemintz to Zeits, where it was interred in 
the principal church. Bayle thinks'that be must have irri¬ 
tated the Lutherans by^some instances of excessive aversion 
to them, and Peter Albinus represents him as an intolerant 
bigot His works are “ De ortu et causis Subterraneo- 
rum. De natura eorum, qua; eiiiuunt ex terra. ^De 
natura Fossilium. De Medicatis Fontibus. De Subter- 
raneis Aniinantibus. De veteribus et novis Metallis. De 
re Metallica.” This last has been printed at Basil 
four times, in folio, 1546, 1556, 1558, and 1561, which 
shews the very high esteem in which it was held. His work 
“ De ortu et chusis Subterraneorum” was printed at Basil, 
1583, fol. Bayle mentions a political work of his, “ De 
hello I'urcis inferendo,” Basil, 1538, and a controversial 
treatise, “ De Traditionibus Apostolicis.” His principal 
medical work, “ De Peste,” was printed at Basil, 1554. 
He wrote also “ De Ponderibus et Mensuris” against Bu- 
deus, Leonard Portius, and Aiciati, which the latter endea¬ 
voured to answer, but without success. His life is written 
by Melchior Adam. ‘ 

AGRICOLA (John), a Saxon divine, bom at Islebeii, 
April 20, 1492, was an eminent doctor of the Lutheran 
church, though chargeable with vanity, presumption, and 
artifice. Bayle gives rather a confused account of his life, 
from which, however, it appears that he made himself dis¬ 
tinguished in 1538, upon the following occasion. Luther, 
in the course of his ministry, was insisting upon the neces¬ 
sity of imprinting deeply in the minds of the people, that 
doctrine of the gospel, which represents Christ’s merits as 
the source of man’s salvation; and while be was eagerly 
employed in censuring and refuting the popish doctors^ 
who mixed the law and the gospel together, and repm- 

! Gen. Dict.-^oreri.—Saxii Onomast.—-Melcbior Adam, 
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seated eternal happiness as the fruit of legal obedience. 
Agricola took an opportunity to declaim against the law, 
maintaining that it was neither fit to be proposed to the 
people as a riMe of manners, nor to be used in the church 
as a means of instruction; and that the gospel alone was to 
be inculcated and explained both in the churches and in 
the scjhools of learning. Thii was the founddiion of the 
sect of Antinomians, wlio appeared in England during 
the usurpation of Cromwell, and carried their extravagant 
doctrines to a higher pitch than this Agricola. But,the for¬ 
titude, vigilance, and credit of Luther suppressed the fol¬ 
lowers of Agricola for the present; and Agricola himself, 
intimidated by the opposition of so powerful an adversary, 
acknowledged anil renounced his system. His recantation, 
however, does not seem to have been sincere, since we are 
told ^hat, when his fears were dispelled by the death of 
liUther, he returned to his errors, and gained many prose¬ 
lytes. Still it has been pleaded on the part of Agricola, 
by Mosheim, that tlie full extravagance of Antinomianisui 
is not to be attributed to him, and that his principal fault 
lay in some harsh and inaccurate expressions, that were 
susceptible of dangerous and pernicious interpretations. If 
therefore, we follow the intention of Agricola, without in¬ 
terpreting, in a rigorous manner, the uncouth phrases and 
improper expressions he so frequently and so injudiciously 
employed, his doctrine, Mosheim thinks, will plainly 
amount to this; “ That the ten commandments, published 
during the ministry of Moses, were chiefly designed for the 
•lews, and on that account might be lawfully neglected and 
laid aside by Christians; and that it was sufficient to ex¬ 
plain with perspicuity, and to enforce with zeal, what 
Christ and his apostles had taught in the New Testament, 
both with respect to the means of grace and salvation, and 
the obligations of repentance and virtue.” He died at 
Berlin in 1566. 

' Agricola wicte but few books. The first was “ An ex- 
pla:nation of three hundred German Proverbs;” and in a 
second edition he added another hundred. He wrote also 
“ Cotnroentaries upon St. Luke,” 8vo, and confuted the 
inlfei^tion of the nineteenth Psalm, published in High 
to'iill by Thorny Muncer. He was likewise concerned 
wa^ojl^ie Pelu^s, bishop of Naumburg, and Michael 
s, or lleldingus, by desire of the emperor Charles 
s twing up a formulary, which might serve as a rule 
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of faith and worship to the contending parties of Protest¬ 
ants and Papists, until a council should be summoned ; this 
is well known in ecclesiastical history by the name of the 
Interim, and was Opposed by many of the reformers. ‘ 

AGRICOLA (Mjchel), a native of Finland, and a Lu¬ 
theran divine of considerably eminence in the sixteenth 
century, studied divinity and medicine in the university’^ of 
Wittemberg. Having become acquainted with Luther, 
that reformer recommended him to Gustavus 1.; and on his 
return tr Sweden, he was made rector of Abo, in 1539. 
(histavus afterwards sent him to Lapland to preach Chris¬ 
tianity to the benighted Laplanders. In 1554, he was ap¬ 
pointed bishop of Abo,*'and then w'ent into Russia, with the 
archbishop of Upsal, Laurentius Petri, in order to have a 
conference with the clergy of that country. He died in 
1557. He translated the New Testament into the Finland 
language, which was printed at Stockholm, 1548; and is 
said also to have translated into the same language a work 
entitled “ Rituale licclesia; ab erroribus pontificiorum re- 
purgatiis.” “ * 

AtiRICOLA (Ronoi.pnus), one of the most learned 
men of the fifteenth century, was born in 1442, in the vil¬ 
lage of Bafflon, or Baffeln, near Groningen, in Friseland. 
Melchior Adam says, his parents were of one of the most 
considerable families in F^riseland; biit Ubo Emmius, in his 
history of that country, represents him as of mean extrac¬ 
tion ; and Bayle, who appears to have examined the matter 
with his usual jrrecision, inclines to the latter opinion. He 
was, however, sent to-school, where he made an uncommoit 
progress, and had scarcely taken his degree of M. A. at 
Louvain, when he was offered a professorship, which he 
<lid not accept, as it would have preveirted his travelling 
for farther improvement, a course usually taken by the 
learned men of those times. He went from Louvain to 
Paris, and from thence to Italy, residing two years at Fer¬ 
rara, where he learned Greek and taught Latin, and dis¬ 
puted in prose and verse with Guarinus and the Strozzas, 
and where the duke honoured him with particular atten¬ 
tion. He read lectures likewise on philosophy in this city, 
and his auditors were so well pleased as to wish he had 
been an Italian. At his return to his owa|Country, he had 
the offer of many considerable employmrats; and at last 
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accepted of a post at Groningen, and attended the coui% 
of Maximilian I. for six months, upon the affairs of that city. 
After this, which the gratitude of his masters did not render 
a very profitable employment, he resumed his travels for 
many years, in the course of which he refusedthe president¬ 
ship of a college at Antwerp, and fixed at length in the 
Palatinate, influenced by the persuasions of the bishop of 
Worms, whom he had instructed ip the Greek language. 
He came to reside here in 1482, and passed the rest of his 
life, sometimes at Heidelberg, and sometimes at. Worms. 
The Elector Palatine was pleased to hear him discourse 
concerning antiquity, and desired him "ta compose an 
“ Abridgement of Ancient History,” which he performed 
with great accuracy. He also read public lectures at 
Worms; but his auditors being more accustomed to the 
subleties of logic than to polite literature, he was not so 
popular as he deserv'cd. About the fortieth year of bis age, 
he began to study divinity; and having no hope to succeed 
in it withmit a knowledge of Hebrew, he applied himself 
to that language, in which he had made considerable pro¬ 
gress, when lie was seized with an illness, which put an 
end to his life and labours, on the 28th of October, 1485. 
He died in a verv devout maimer, and was buried in the 
church of tire minor friars at Heidelberg. He is thought 
to have inclined a little to the principles of the reformers. 
He was accomplished in music and poetry, although he 
used these talents only foi’ his amusement. There are but 
two works of his extant; “ He Inventione Dialectica,’* 
printed at Louvain, 1516; and at Cologne in 1539, along 
w'ith his “ Abridgement of Ancient History,” under the 
title R. Agricohe lucubrationes,” 2 vols. 4to. Erasmus 
gives a very exalted character of his learning and abilities; 
and by some of his admirers he was compared to. Virgil in 
verse, and to Politiaii in prose. * 

AGRIPPA (Camii.i.e), a celebrated architect of Milan, 
of the sixteenth century.. He was a successful student of 
.mathematics, jihysics, and jihilosophy. Under the pontifi¬ 
cate of Gregory Xlll. there was a design at Rome to re¬ 
move a, vast obelisk to St. Peter’s square, and Agrippa was 
oi^ of those employed in this undertaking, hitherto thought 
api difficult. He^ublished the result of his plan under the 
tUlp of Trattaro di trasportar la guglia in su la piazza, 
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tli Sai\ Pietro,” Rome, 1583, 4to. His other works arcj 
1 . “ Trattato di scientia d’Anne, con un Dialogo di Filo- 
sofia,” Rome, 1553; Venice, 1568, 1604, 4to. 2. “ Dia- 
logo Sopra la generatione de Vend, &c.” Rome, 1584, 
4to. 3. “ Dialogo del modo di mettere in Battaglia,” 
Rome, 1585, 4to. 4. “ Ntioje Invenzioni sopra il inodo 
di Navigare,” Rome, 159S, 4to. All his works are very 
scarce. • 

AGRIPPA (Henry Cop.nf.i.ius), a man of considerable 
learning, and even a great magician, according to report, 
in the 16th century, was born at Cologn, the 14th of 
September, 1486*, of the noble family of Nettesheim. He 
was very early in the service of the emperor Maximilian: 
acted at first as his secretary; but afterwards took to the 
profession of arms, and scrvt;d that emperor seven years 
in Italy, where he distinguished himself in several engage¬ 
ments, and received the honour of knighthood for his gal¬ 
lant behaviour. To his military honours he was desirous 
likewise to add those of the universities, and accordingly 
took the degrees of doctor of laws and physi*^. He was a 
man of an extensive genius, and well skilled in many parts 
of knowledge, and master of a variety of languages; hut 
his insatiable curiosity, the freedom of his pen, and the 
inconstancy of his temper, involved him in so many vicissi¬ 
tudes, that his life became a series of adventures. He was 
continually changing his .situation; always engaging him¬ 
self in some difficulty or other; and, to complete his trou¬ 
bles, he drew upon himself the hatred of the ecclesiastics 
oy his writings. According to Ids letters, hp was in France 
before the year 1507, in Spain in 1508, and at Dole in 
1509. At this last place he read public lectures on the 
work of Reuchlin, “ De Verbo mirilico,” which engaged 
him in a dispute with C'atiliiiet, a Franciscan. These lecv 
tures, though they drew upon him the resentment of the 
monks, yet gained him general applause, and the counsel- 
Jors of the parliament went themselves teMiear them. In 
order to ingratiate himself into the favour of Margaret of 
Austria, governess of the Low Couiuries, he composed a 
treatise “ On the excellence of Women ;* but the perse¬ 
cution he met with from the monks prevented him from 
publishing it, and obliged him to'go oj^r to England, 
*vhere he wrote a “ Commentary upon .St, Paul’s Epistles,” 

•V 
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Upon his return to Cologn, he read public lectures upon 
those questions in divinity which are called Quodlibitales. 
He afterwards went to Italy, to join the army of the em¬ 
peror Maximilian, and staid there till he was invited to Pisa 
by the cardinal de St. Croix. 

In the year 1515 he read lectures upon Mtv'ourius Tris- 
megistus at Pavia. He left this city the same year, or the 
year following; but his depart .'.re vv.as rathciT a flight than 
a retreat. By his second l)v)ok of letters we find, that hi.s 
friends endeavoured to procure him some lionouiable set¬ 
tlement at Grenoble, Geneva, .'’tvignon, or Metz : be cliosc 
the last of tliese pliice.s; and in 1,518 was employed as 
syndic, advocate, and conii.sc-llor for that city. The perse¬ 
cutions raised against him by the monks, hecanse lie had 
refuted a vulgar notion about St. Awnc’s three husbands, 
and because he jiroteeted a countrywoman who was ac¬ 
cused of witchcraft, obliged him to leave the city of Metz. 
The abuse which lus friend Jacobus Fahcr Satulensis, or 
Jacques Faber d’Estaples, had received from the clergy of 
Metz, for affirming that St. Anne had hut one husband, had 
raised his indignation, and incited him to maintain the 
same opinion. Agrippa retired to (dilogn in the year 
1520, leaving without regret a city, which those turbulent 
inquisitors had rendered hostile to alt polite literature and 
real merit. He left his own country in 1521, and went to 
Geneva: here his income most have been inconsiderable, 
for he complains of not having enough to defray his ex- 
pences to Chamberi, in order to solicit a pension from the 
duke of Savoy. In this, however, his hopes were disap¬ 
pointed; and in 1523 he removed to Fribourg in Switzer¬ 
land. The year following lie went to Lyons, and obtained 
a pension from Francis I. He was appointed physician to 
the king’s mother; but this was not much to his advantage; 
nor did he attend her at her departure from Lyons, in Au¬ 
gust 1525, when she went to conduct her daughter to tlie 
borders of Spain. He was left behind at Lyons, and was 
obliged to implore the assistance of his friends in order to 
obtain his salary; and before he received it, had the mor¬ 
tification of being informed that he tvas struck oft’ the list. 
The cause of his disgrace was, that, having received orders 
from his mistress to examine by the rules of astrology, what 
success would attend the affairs of France, he too freely 
expressed his dislike that she should em^oy him in such 
4dle curiosities, instead of things of consequence: at which 
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she was highly offended; and became yet more irritated 
against him, when she understood that his astrological cal¬ 
culations promised new successes to the constable of Bour¬ 
bon. Agrippa finding himself llms abandoned, gave way 
to the utmost rage and impetuosity of temper: he wrote 
several memveing letters,'and threatened to publish some 
books, in which he would expose the secret histofy of 
those courtiers who had worked his ruin: nay, he proceeded 
so far as to say, that he would for the future account that 
princess, to whom he had been counsellor and physician, as 
a cruel and perfidious Jezebel. 

He now resolved to remove to the Low Countries; this 
he could not do without a passport, which he at length ob¬ 
tained, after many tedious delays, and arrived at Antwerp 
ill July 1528. The duke de Veiidome was the principal 
cause of these delays; for he, instead of signing the pass¬ 
port, tore it in pieces in a passion, protesting he would ne¬ 
ver sign a passport for a conjuror. In 1529, Agrippa had 
invitations from Henry VIII. king of England, from the 
chancellor of the emperor, from an Italian marquis, and 
from Margaret of Austria, governess of the Low Countries: 
he preferred the last, and accepted of being historiographer 
to the emperor, which was offered him by that princess. 
He published, by way of introduction, tire “‘History of 
the Coronation of Charles V.” Soon after, Margaret of 
Austria died, and he spoke her funeral oration. Her death 
is said in some measure to have been the life of Agrippa, 
for great prejudices had been infused into that princess 
against him; “ I have nothing to write you (says he in 
one of his letters) but that I am likely to starve here, being 
entirely forsaken by the deities of the court; what the great 
Jupiter himself (meaning Charles V.) intends, I know not. 

1 now understand what great danger 1 was in here: the 
monks so far irrflnenced the princess, who was of a super¬ 
stitious turn, as women generally are, that, had not her 
sudden death prevented it, I should undoubtedly have been 
tried for ofTences against tlie majesty of the cowl and the 
sacred honour of the monks; crimes for which I should 
have been acconntcdmo less guilty, and no less punished, 
than if I had blasphemed the Christian religion.” His 
treatise, “ Of the Vanity of the Sciences,” which he pub¬ 
lished in 1530, greatly enraged his enemies; and that which 
he soon after printed at Antwerp, “ Of the Occult Philo- 
sophy,” aflbrded’them fresh pretexts fur defaming bis re-^ 
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putatlon. Cardinal Campejus, the pope’s legate, however, 
and the cardinal de la Mark, bishop of Liege, spoke in his 
favour; but could not procure him his pension as historio- 
_ grapher, nor prevent him from ^eing thrown into prison at 
Brussels, in the year 1531. When he regained his liberty, 
he paid a visit to the archbishop of Cplogn,^to. whom he 
had ‘dedicated his Occult Philosophy, and from whom he 
had.received a very obliging letter in return. The inquisi¬ 
tors endeavoured to hinder the impression of his Occult 
Philosophy, when he was about to print' a secoijd edition 
with emendations and additions; however, notwithstanding 
all their opposition, he finished it in 1533. He staid at 
Bonne till 1535; and when he returned to Lyons, he was 
imprisoned-for what he had written against, the mother of 
Francis I.; but he w as soon released from his confinement, 
at the desire of several persons, and ivent to Grenoble, 
where he died the same } ear. Some authors say, that he 
died in the hospital; but Gabriel Naude affirms, it was at 
the house of the receiver- general of the province of Dau- 
phiny. 

Agrippa had been twice married. Speaking of his first 
wife, lib. II. ep. 19. “I have (says he), the greatest reasion 
to return thanks to Almighty God, who has given me a 
wife after my own heart, a virgin of a noble family, well be¬ 
haved, young, beautiful, and so conformable to my dispo¬ 
sition, that we never have a harsh word with each other; 
and w'hat completes my happiness is, that in whatever situ¬ 
ation my aflFairs are, whether prosperous or adverse, she still 
continues the same, equally kind, affable, constant, sincere, 
and prudeiU, always easy, and mistress of herself” This 
wife died ip 1521. He married his second wife at Geneva, 
in 1522, The latter surpassed the former very much in 
fruitfulness; he had but one son by the former, whereas 
the latter was brought to bed thrice in two years, and a 
fourth time the year following. The third son by this mar¬ 
riage had the cardinal Lorraiu for his godfather. She was 
delivered of her fifth son at Antwerp, in March 1529, and 
died there ip August following. Some say that he married 
a thirj^^tku, and that he divorced his last wife; bat be 
teentia^'i^otbing thereof in his letters. Mr. Bayle $ay5> 
thnt^^l^ppa lived and died in the Romish communion; but 
Senepsis’assertg, that be was a Lutheran. Agrippa, 
pyipme passages of his letters, does indeed treat Luther 
harsh epithets; however, ip the 19th chapter of hia 
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Apology, he sjjeaks in so favourable a manner of Kira; and 
with such contempt of his chief adversaries^ that it is likely 
SeKtus Senensis’s assertion was founded upon that passage. 
Bishop Burnet, in his History of the Reformatipn, speaks of 
Agrippa as if he had been^p advocate^or the .divorte of 
Henry VIII. j Mr. Bayle rdfutes-this, dnd says that the am* 
bassador, of. the emperor at London wrote to Agrippa,^de¬ 
siring him to support the interest of the! queen : Agrippa 
replied, that he would readily engage, if the emperor would 
give him orders for that purpose; and declares that he de¬ 
tested the base compliance of those divines who approved 
of the divorce: and with regard to the Sorbonne, “ I am 
not ignorant (says he), by what arts this affair. Was carried 
on in the Sorbonne at Paris, who by their rashness have 
given sanction to an example of such wickedness. ' ■ When 
I consider it, I can scarce contain myself from exclaiming, 
in imitation of Perseus, Say, yfe Sorbonnists, what has gold 
to do with divinity ? What piety and faith shall we imagine 
to be in their breasts, whose consciences are more venal 
tlian sincere, and who have sold their judgments and deci¬ 
sions, which ought to..be revered by all the Christian wo4d, 
and have now sallied the reputation they had established 
for faith and sincerity, by infamous avarice.” Agrippa was 
accused of having been a magician and so'reeref, and in 
compact with the devil ; but it is unnecessary to clear him 
from this imputation. Bayle justly says, thjit if he was a 
conjuror, his art availed him little, as be was often in want 
of bread. 

From the whole history of Agrippa, says Brucker, it ap¬ 
pears that he was a man of eccentric genius and restless 
spirit. In the midst of such numerous changes of situation 
and fortune, it is surprising that he was able to acquire; 
such extensive erudition, and to leave behind him so many • 
proofs of literary industry. There can be no doubt that 
he possessed a vigorous understanding, which rose superior 
to vulgar superstirions, and which prompted him to main- 
lain a constant warfare with the monks. Though he did 
not chuse to offend those princes to whom he looked up for 
patronage, by deserting the church of Rome«‘he saw 'with 
great satisfaction the bold attack made upon its coAdjptipni 
by Martin Luther: and he himself, like E^mus, Faber, 
and others, perpetually harrassed the monks by*'‘satirical 
writings. His cynical severity, ahd above all dWe* disposi- 
lion which be discovered to make his fortune by practising' 
Vou I. R 
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tipon vulgar credulity, must not pass without censure. His 
occult philosophy it rather a sketch of the Alexandrian, 
mixed with the Cabbalistic theology, than a treatise on 
magic. It explains the harmony of nature, and the connec> 
tioii of the elementary, celestial, and intellectual worlds, on 
the principles of the ematratrre system. His\:reatise on the 
Vanity of the Sciences is not so much intended to traduce 
science itself, as to ridicule the follies of the learned, and 
expose the numerous absurdities of the established modes 
of education. * 

His attention to magical studies began early, according 
to Meiners ; in youth he joined a secret society at Paris 
which was defended against the profane by peculiar rites 
of admission; The separation of this cabbalistical brother¬ 
hood did not occasion the dissolution of their lodge; on 
the contrary, each of the members endeavoured to found 
in his own neighbourhood corresponding societies for si¬ 
milar purposes. In 1510 Agrippa was sent to England on 
some commission, relative, probably, to the treaty be¬ 
tween Henry VIII. and the French king; and on this oc¬ 
casion, as appears by his published letters, he founded in 
London one of these secret societies for magical pursuits. 
The same biographer remarks, that a strange mixture of 
active and passive dupery characterises Agrippa; an al¬ 
ternation of sceptical contempt, and of superstitious cre¬ 
dulity respecting the occult arts. If his assertions may he 
credited, he bad attained that intercourse with demoniacal 
natures, which was the boast of Plotinus and Jamblicus; 
and his magical pretensions found so much credit with his 
contemimraries, that they describe him as carrying about 
with him a devil in the form of a black dog. 

The two principal works of Agrippa, already mentioned, 
were ytrinted under the following titles: 1. “ De incerti- 
tudineetvanitate Scientiarum, declamatio invectiva,” with¬ 
out date, 8vo; Cologn, 1527, 12mo; Parks, 1531, 8vo; 
1531, 8vo; 1532, 8vo; 1537, 8vo; and 1539, 8vo. These 
seven editions are complete, but what were published af¬ 
terwards were castrated. The Freuch translation by Louis 
de Mayenne Turquet, 1582, 8vo, is complete; but that 
hy^'^^udeville, Leyden, 1726, 3 vols. 12mo, with the 
essay dn Women, is mutilated. This work has also been 
.^teiillkhed in Italian, English, (by James Sandford, 1569) 
C-i^an, and Dutch. Mr. Granger thinks it has been 
greatly improved upon by Mr, I'humas Baker, in his ad- 
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niirable “ ReflectkiTTS upon Learning.’^ 2. <‘D« OccuJta 
philosophia, libri trcs/’ Antwerp and Paris, 1531; Mecbi 
lin, Basle, Lyons, and an edition without place, 1533, fd. 
Lyons, 8vo, translated into French by Le Vasseuf; 
Hague, 1727, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. “ De nobilitate et prsecellenu* 
fceininei sexui,declamati«,” Antwerp, 1529, 8vo. 4. “Cpwf- 
mentariainartem brevem llaymundi Lulli,” Cologne, 1533, 
Selingstadt, 1538, 8vo. 5. “ Orationes decern: de du- 
plici coronatione Caroll V. apud Bononiana; Ejusd. Epi¬ 
gram, &c.” Cologne, 1533, 8vo, His entire works have 
been often published. The ecKtion of Lyons by the Be- 
rings, Leyden, 1550, 8vo, 2 vols. contains a fourth book 
of the Occult philosophy, on magical ceremonies, which 
is not by AgrippU, and has perhaps contributed most to the 
opinion of his being a magician. ‘ 
y\GUADO (Francis), a Spanish Jesuit, and voluminous 
writer, was born 1566, at Torrejon, a village near Ma¬ 
drid, and entered the society of Jesuits at Alcale, in 1588, 
being then M.A. He was governor of several houses of 
the order in Spain, twice presided over the province of 
Toledo, and was twice sent as deputy to the congregations 
at Rome. The king, Philip IV. chose him for his preacher, 
and the count Olivarez, Philip’s prime minister, appointed 
him his confessor. He died at Madrid, Jan. fs, 1654. 
His works consist of si-x folios, in Spanish, printed at 
iMadrid, in 1629, 1638, 1640, 1641, 1643, 1646, 1653, 
on various religious topics; and a life of father Goudin, 
tlie Jesuit, 8vo, 1643. He left also many treatises which 
have not been published. ® 

AGLK'CHIO (John Baptista), archbishop of Amasiain 
Natolia, was born at Bologna, Nov. 20, 1570. He had the 
advantage of being educated under the care of Philip Sega, 
his uncle, who was raised on account of his distinguished 
merits to the rank of cardinal, by pope Innocent IX; and of 
Jeiom Agucchio, his brother, who was made cardinal by 
pope Clement VIII. in 1604. His application to study 
was early, rapid, and assiduous, but particularly in the 
study of polite literature. This recommended him so 
much to cardinal Sega, tliat he carried him with him to 
France, wbeditfae went thither as legate from the pope. 

' Gen. Diet.—MoWri.—TSiographie Univerielle.—Popper Bibl. Bal.—Bruclier. 
—Marlin'^ Biog. Pbllosuphica.—Meiner’s Biographies, in Month. Rev. vol. 
XXIV—SaxiiOnomasticoii.—Dibdiu’sBiblloniaaia, vol. I. p. 43-24.—Oranger’^ 
liiographical Hiatorjr. * Moreri. 
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After the death of Sega, Agticchio was appointed secre¬ 
tary to cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew to pope Clement 
Vlll. and attended him when he went legate to Henry 
of France, of which journey ite wrote a very elegant ac¬ 
count. The cardinal, after' his return, committed the 
management of his house to^Agucchio, which province he 
executed till the death of pope Clement VIII. and of his 
brother the cardinal Agucchio, when want of licalth 
obliged him to retire from the court. But after he had 
recovered, and had passed some time at Rome in learned 
retirement, cardinal Aldobrandini brought him again into 
his former employment, in which he continued till the 
cardinal’s death. He then became scicretary to Gregory 
XV. which place he held until the death of that poinitr. 
In 1624, Urban VIII. sent him as nuncio to Venice, 
where he became generally esteemed, although he main¬ 
tained the rights of. the see of Rome with the utmost ri¬ 
gour. The contagious distemper which ravaged Italy in 
1630, obliged him to retire to Friuli, where he died in 
1632. He was a man of very extensive learning, but ap¬ 
pears in his private character to have been somewhat 
austere and narrow. His works are: “ A treatise upon 
Comets and Meteors,” “ The Life of Cardinal Sega, and 
that of Jerom Agucchio his brother,” aud a letter to the 
canon Barthelemi Dolcini on the origin of the city of Bo¬ 
logna, “ L’Antica fondazione e dominio della citta di 
Bologna,” Bologna, 1638, 4to. He left also various let¬ 
ters and moral treatises, not published. > 

AGUESSEAU (Hn.uY Francis d’), aFrench statesman 
of great worth and talents, was born at Limoges, Nov. T, 
1668, the son of Henry d’Aguesseau, then intendant ot 
the Linvoisin, and afterwards counsellor of state. The 
family was distinguished for having produced many able 
magistrates, among whom was Anthony, the grandfather 
of tlie chancellor, who was first president of the parliament 
of Bourdeaux. Henry-Fi ancis, the subject of the present 
article, was educated under hi.s father in every species ot 
knowl^ge which promised to qualify him for the office ot 
m^pstrate. After being admitted, in 1690, an advocate, 
toft became, a few months after, advocate-general of the 
pfarliament of Paris, at the age of only twenty-two years. 

» Geu. Qict-—Erylb. Pinacotheca,—Morcri.—Biog. Universeile.—Saxii On*- 
j|;astivou. 
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The king, in appointing one so young to an office of very 
great consequence, was guided solely by the recommend' 
ation of his father. “ I know him,” said his majesty, “ to 
bo incapable of deceiving me, even in the case of bis own 
son and the young advocate completely justified the con- 
liclence reposed in him. The celebrated Denis Talon, who 
bad obtained great reputation in the same office, declared 
that he should have been willing to conclude his careev as 
tliat yoting man had begun his. After having performed 
the functions of his office with reputation equal to his com¬ 
mencement, he became procurator-general; and the nature 
of his new office furnished him with occasion to display 
new talents in the public service. In particular,’ he in¬ 
troduced a complete system of reformation in the ma¬ 
nagement of the hospitals, by which abuses were prevented 
or corrected ; and he restored order and discipline in the 
tribunals, by which the criminal code was greatly improved. 
Ill questions respecting estates, he discovered much acute¬ 
ness and knowledge of antiquities. 

In 1709, the war and famine, and public distress ren¬ 
dered his place of much importance, and called forth the 
qualities of the heart as well as the head. At this critical 
period, Desmarets, the comptroller-general, appointed a 
committee of the principal magistrates, among whom was 
D’Agnesscau, whose zeal and knowledge animated tlie 
whole. He contrived to discover the forestallers of pro¬ 
visions; punished the most guilty ; and re-established 
credit and confidence; and from this time, a sense of the 
value of his public services made him be often consulted 
on the most difficult points of administration, and employed 
to draw up memorials for the king. Towards the end of 
the reign, however, of Louis XIV. he was threatened with 
disgrace for having refused to register the famous bull 
Unigenitiis. On this occasion it was that madame D’Agnes- 
seau, when her husband was about to set out for Ver¬ 
sailles, said, “ Go, and before the king, forget your wife 
and children, and lose every thing but your honour.’* 
D’Aguessead, without perhaps understanding the whole 
of the doctrines condemned by tliat bull, thought he per¬ 
ceived, in part of its regulations, something that threatened 
the rights of monarchy, which he therefore had the cou¬ 
rage to defend against the monarch himself. It was this 
sense of tfie matter which produced the spirited answer he 
gave to Quirini; the pope’s nunejo : “ Is it thus,’’ sail 
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Quirini, “ that you manufacture arms against Rome ?” “ No, 
Monsieur,” replied D’Aguesseau, “ tliese are not arms, 
hut shields.’’ 

Louis XIV. however, died, and for some lime during 
the regency, D’Aguesseau enjoyed all tlu; credit wliicli 
his character and virtues merited. In 1717,^,lie succeeded 
Votsin as chancellor ; but before a year expired, ibc re¬ 
gent took the seals from him, and ordered him into exile 
for having opposed the establishment of the royal bisiuk, 
and thp other projects contrived by IVIw Law. ,lt was in 
vain .that he endeavoured to expose the danger of issuing 
a quantity of notes, the value of which was merely imagi¬ 
nary ; but the public were struck with the n<o elty of the 
scheme, and charmed witli its delusive plausibility, and 
D’Aguesseau was ordered to retire to his estate at Fresnes, 
while the seals were given to D’Argenson. 

The issue of Law’s project is well known. For two 
years, it amused the French public, and then the bubble 
burst. Government was now so etnbaifasscd, and the 
people so dissatisfied, that in 1720, the regent thought 
proper to recall the discarded chancellor, and restore the 
seals to him. Mr. Law himself, and the chevalier de 
Conflans, first gentleman of tlie chamber to the regent, 
were dispatched to D’Aguesseau at Fresnes, while Dubois 
was ordered to demand the seals from D’Argenson. D’Agues- 
seau’s return was blamed by a party compo-sed of members 
of the parliament, and of some men of letters. They did 
not relish his accepting a favour conveyed through the 
-hands of Mr. Law; but, says his biographer, he would 
have been more to blame, had he refused what had less 
the appearance of a favour, than of amends for injury ten¬ 
dered by the chief minister of state. 

Aguesseau himself considered it as an honour to be re¬ 
called in a time of danger, and immediately began to 
repair the mischief done in his absence, by ordering the pay¬ 
ment of the notes issued by the bank, as far as was possible; 
and although the loss to individuals was great, this meu- 
aure was less odious than a total bankruptcy, which had 
been proposed. .But a new storm burst forth in thi.s cor¬ 
rupt court, which be was unable to oppose with bis usual 
firmness. The regent, who had cajoled the parliament to 
nullify the will of Louis XIV. now solicited him to rt^ister 
the declaration of the king in favour of the bull Unigenitus. 
This was done in compliance with Dubois, now become 
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archbishop of Cambray, and who, expecting a cardibaFc 
hat, liad flattered the court of Rome with hopes of liaving 
the bull registered. D’Aguesseau had refused this^ as we 
have seen, in the reign of Louis 5^1V, without being in¬ 
fluenced by any spirit of party, but purely from his attach¬ 
ment to the rights of the crown. But now, wlien chan¬ 
cellor, he seemed to view the matter in another lights he 
thought it his duty to negociate with the parliamcut; and 
the parliament rejected bis propositions, and was banished 
to Pontoise. The regent then imagiued he might register 
the declaration in the grand council. In this solemn as¬ 
sembly D’Aguesseau met with a repartee which he no doubt 
felt Perelle, one of the members, having opposed the 
registration with much spirit, D’Aguesseau asked him 
where he had found all his arguments against it ? In the 
pleadings of the deceased M. chancellor D’Aguesseau,” 
answered Perelle, very coolly ; nor was this the only 
instance in which he was treated with ridicule on this 
change in his sentiments and conduct. In tlie mean time 
the court having threatened to send the parliament to Blois, 
the chancellor offered to resign the seals ; i)ut the regent 
iec|uestcd him to retain them ; and at length the parliament 
consented to register the disputed declaration with certain 
modifications. D’Aguesseau, however, did not, enjoy his 
honours long. In 1722, he refused to yield precedence %o 
cardinal Dubois, the first minister; and this statesman, 
who wished to keep at a distance from court every man of 
virtue and dignity of character, procured the chaucellor to 
be again banished, and he was not recalled until 1727, 
but without having the seals restored to him. In the mean 
time tlie court and parliament were still at variance on ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs, and the cardinal Fleuri wished to engage 
D’Aguesseau’s influence in favour of tlie court; but the 
latter had unfortunately lost his credit in a great measure, 
and was considered as a deserter from the cause which he 
had once dcfentled with so much spirit. 

In 1737, the seals were again restored to him, but sick 
of court affairs and intrigues, he determined to confine 
himself to his duties as a minister of justice, and in this 
capacity he performed essential service to his country by 
restoring the true spirit of the laws, and rendering the 
execution of them uniform throiighout France. In 1730, 
having attained ius eigbty-aecond year, he felt fw the first 
fime Uiat his infiuiiities interrupted his labours, and did. 
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not wish to retain a situation of which he could no longer 
perforin the duties. The king, in accepting his resigna¬ 
tion, continued to him the honours of the office of chan¬ 
cellor, and bestowed on him a pension of 100,000 franks, 
which he did not long enjoy, as he died Feb. 9, 1751. 

In 1694, he married Anne te Fevre d’Orncesson, a lady 
worthy of him, and wit^ whom he lived happily until her 
dearth at the village of Anteuil in 1735, when she was in¬ 
terred, agreeably to her own orders, in the common burial 
place of the parish; and there her husbaMl desired also to 
be interred, and for some time a simple cross only pointed 
out the remains of the chancellor D’Aguesseau. Louis XV. 
however, caused a magnificent monument, in the form of 
an obelisk, to be erected, which remained until destroyed 
by the revolutionary rabble. It has since been repaired at 
the public expense; and in 1810 the statue of D’Aguesseau 
was placed before the peristyle of the legislative palace, 
parallel to that of the famous L’Hopital. 

D’Aguesseau, it is universally acknowledged, was an ex¬ 
cellent and upright magistrate, and of sentiments more 
liberal than could be tolerated in a corrupt court. His 
memory was surprising, his apprehensibn quick, and his 
knowledge of the law extensive and profound. He under¬ 
stood radically, not only his mother tongue, but also 
English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, and 
the oriental languages. Studying languages he called an 
amusement; and reading the ancient poets, the only pas¬ 
sion of his youth. He made verses, which were approved 
by Racine and Boileau, who were almost the only 
companions of his leisure. His talents he exercised in 
offices of virtue, but never to shew his superiority ; and he 
himself appeared to be the last man who was acquainted 
with the advantages he conferred on society. His coun¬ 
trymen fondly compare him to our illustrious Bacon ; but 
although we are not disposed to rank him so high, it may 
be allowed that bis imagination was fertile, his ideas clear, 
his images striking, his arguments strong, and his language 
elegant. He was indeed a prodigy of science and virtue, 
and a model of trUe elegance and taste ; and the sweetness 
9 ^ his temper, with the gentleness and modesty of his de- 
fisrtment and manners, cast a most attractive lustre over 
bis great intellectual acquirements. He was a stranger to 
iBo human science, and made them all subservient to the 
vaprovemeiit of those rehgious and moral principles tliat 
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ennoble human nature. He was one o£ the first men of 
his age, and that was the age of Louis XIV. Another 
important part of his character we shall give in the words 
of one of his editors : “ The' enemies,” says he, “ of re- 
vealed religion, are perpetually telling us, that it renders 
man abject and pusillanimous; contracts and shackles the 
understanding; retards the progress of science, ai)d is 
only fit for weak and vulgar niintfs. If there were not a 
multitude of examples, adapted to confound the abettors 
of such an extravagant notion, that of the chancellor 
D’Aguesseau would alone be sufficient for that purpose, 
'i'his illustrious magistrate, whose sublime genius, and 
universal knowledge, his country, and indeed the learned 
world in general, beheld with admiration ; who was one of 
the brightest ornaments of the present age; and who, with 
unremitting activity, consecrated his talents, and his whole 
life, to the service of his country, was an bumble and 
zealous disciple of the Christian religion, which he con¬ 
sidered as the true philosophy ; because it was, according 
to him, the only guide which could shew man what 
he was, what he is, and can render him what he ought 
to be.” 

The works of D’Aguesseau are comprized in 13 vols. 4to, 
Paris, 1759—89. The edition printed at Yverdpn, 1772— 
75, 12 vols. 8vo, is not complete. A few of them have been 
published separately. * 

AGUILLONIUS, or AGUILON (Francis), was a Je¬ 
suit of Brussels, and professor of philosophy at Doway, 
and of theology at Antwerp. He was one of the first th^ 
introduced mathematical studies at Antwerp. He wrote a 
book entitled “ Opticorum lib. VI. Philosophicis juxta 
ac Mathematicis utiles,” printed at Antwerp by Plantin in 
1613, in fol.; and a treatise “ Of Projections of the Sphere.’* 
He was employed in fini.shing his “ Catoptrics and Diop¬ 
trics,” at the time of his death, which happened at Seville, 
in 1617. He appears to have been a man of great learning, 
and of great piety. ’ 

AGUIRRE (Joseph Saenz de), a very learned man of the 
17th century, was born at Logrognp, a city of Spain, 
March 24, 1630, and took, the degree of D.D. in the uni¬ 
versity of Salamanca in 1668, and read iectur^ in that 

• Biographic UniveraeUe.—Moreri, Suppl. to vol. X. p. 74.-TDict. Historique^ 
—Life prefixed to bis works.—Crit. Rev. vol. VI. p. 75.—.Month. Rev. voU 
LXXllI, • Oen. PicL—Bi<%. UoiverieUe. 
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faculty for many years. He was censor and secretary of 
tile supreme council of the inquisition in Spain, chief in¬ 
terpreter of the scriptures in the university of Salamanca, 
and had been more than once abbot of the college of St. 
Vincent, when he was honoured with a cardinal’s hat by 
Innocent XI. in 1686. He died at Rome Ayg. 19, 1699. 
His .life was ver}' exemplary ; and tlie dignity to which he 
was raised was so far from making any change in him, that 
he shewed an instance very uncommon, by retracting in 
an express piece the doctrine of probability, whiqh he had 
before maintained, as sOon as he found it was inconsistent 
with the purity of the Christian morality. His first work 
was entitled “ Ludi Salmanticenses sive Theologia Floru- 
lenta,” printed in 1668, fol. These are dissertations 
which he wrote, according to the custom of the university 
of Salamanca, before he received his degree of D. D. there; 
and there are some things in them to which he objected in 
his more matnre years. In 1671 he published three vo¬ 
lumes in folio upon philosophy, and in 1673 “ A com¬ 
mentary upon Aristotle’s ten books of Ethics.” In 1677 
he published “ A treatise upon Virtues and Vices, or Dis¬ 
putations on Aristotle’s Moral Philosophy.” He then ap¬ 
plied himself to the study of St. Anselm’s works, upon 
whose principles in divinity he published “ The Theology 
of St. Anselm,” 3 vols. fol. 1690. In 1683 he published 
a large work against the declaration of the assembly of the 
French clergy made in 1632, concerning the ecclesiastical 
and civil power, under the title of “ A defence of the see 
of St. Peter.” The work for which he is chiefly celebrated 
is his “ Collection of the Councils of Spain” with,an intro¬ 
ductory histbry. This was published in 1693-4, in 4 vols. 
fol.; and in 1753 in 6 vols. fol. He published a Prodro- 
mus of this work in 1686, 8vo. It is variously spoken of; 
Dll Pin is inclined to depreciate its merit. Abstracts from 
it may be seen in the Acta Eruditorum of Leipsic, for the 
month of February, 1688, and some farther particulars in 
the General Dictionary. * 

AGYLjEUS (Henry), an eminent lawyer and law 
writer, the son of Anthony Agylaeus, originally of an 
italian fkmiiy, was born at Bois-le-duc, about 1533, where 
be was educated, and became a distinguislied Greek 
scholar. In his youth he carried arms against the king of 

> Gen. rMorcri.—Saxii Onooiasticon. 
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S|>ain, was appointed a deputy to tlie States Genera], a 
nietnber pf tiie supreme council, and advocate fiscal. But 
lie is less known by fais share in tlie defence of his country, 
than by his learning and writings. He published ; . 1. “ No» 
vetlae Justiniani Imp. Cuns^tutiunes,” with Holoauder's 
translation corrected, Pari«,- 15$0, 4to. 2. “ Justiniani 
edicta: Jnatini, Tiberii, Leoftis pbilosophi constitutipnes^ 
et Zenopis ana,” Paris, 1560, 8vo. 3. A Latin transla¬ 
tion of the Nomo-Canon of Photius, witii H^lsamon’s tiom- 
jnentary. a bett#r translation, and from a more complete 
copy than that of Gentian Hervet, Basil, 1561, fol. It 
has been reprinted by Christopber Justel, with the Greek, 
in 1615, and in 1661 by Henry Justel in his Collection of 
the ancient canon law. 4. Inauguratio Philippi II. ilisp. 
regis, qua ss juramepto ducatui Brabantia;, &c. obligavit,” 
Utrecht, 1620, 8vo. He died April 1595. * 

AHLWARDT (Peter), professor of logic and meta¬ 
physics at Greifswald, was born in that town, Feb. 19, 1710, 
and died there, March 1, 1791, after having enjoyed con¬ 
siderable fame, from his learning, zeal, benevolence, and 
love of truth. His father was a poor shoe-maker, but by 
extreme ceconomy his son was enabled to pursue his stu¬ 
dies at Greifswald, and afterwards at the university of Jena. 
He became the founder of the society or order of the Abe- 
lites, the object of which was the promotion of candour 
and sincerity. His favourite maxim was, “ Give every 
thing on which you are immediately engaged, be it ever 
so trifling, all the attention of which you are capable.” 
He thought he had discovered that want of attpution is 
the source of lukewarmness in the cause of virtue, and tl(e 
greiit promoter of vice; and imputed his attachment to tba 
duties of his ofiice aivd of religion, tP his constant ob¬ 
servance of the above rule. His principal works are; 
1. “ Brontotbeologie,” or pious meditations on the phe¬ 
nomena of thunder and lightning, Greifswald) 1745, 8vo; 
translated into Dutch 1747. 2. ” Reflexions on the Augs- 

burgh Confession,” eight parts in 3 vols. 1742—60, 4to, 
which may bo cousidered as a continuation of Reinbeck's 
large work on the s^me subject. 3. Some “ Sermons” and 
” Philosophical Dissertations.” In those wbifh be pub-, 
lishedin 1734 aucl 1740(, on tliq immortality of the sonl, 
and the freedom of God, he introduced some opinions, 

t Foppen BiW. Bc%,—.Biog. Umv<»rselle.—Mor«|ri.—Saxii Onooiasticoii. 
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which on more mature consideration he thought inron. 
•istent with the truth, and published a confutation of 
them. • 

AHMED-BEN-FARES, surnamed EL-RAZY, an Ara¬ 
bian lexicographer and lawyer, was the contemporary of 
the celebrated Djewhary. Besides some vi^orks on the 
avtbi pet of jurisprudence, he is the author of an “Arabic 
Dictionary,” entitled “ Moudjmil-Alloghat,” of which 
there is a manuscript copy in the Leytlen library, and 
another in the Bodleian. Golius, who made user of it in 
bis Arabic dictionary, thinks that it was prior to that of 
Djewhary. Ahmed died in Hamdan, about tlie year 999 
of the Christian sera. * 

AHMED-BEN-MOHAMMED, or ABOU AMROU, a 
native of Djaen, was the first Spanish Arab who composed 
small epic poems in the style of the orientals. The frag¬ 
ments which Dobi has preserved in his Bibl. Arab. Es- 
pagnol. prove that he excelled in that high species of 
poetry. He also left a historical work on “ the Annals of 
Spain.” He died of the gout, brought on by inteinper- 
Ance, in'theyear 970. > 

AICHER (Oxifo), a benedictine father, was professor 
of grammar, poetry, rhetoric, and lastly of history, at 
Salzburgb^ where he died Jan. 17, 1705. He wrote com¬ 
mentaries on Tacitus, the Philippics of Cicero, and the 
first ten books of Livy; several treatises on the legislatioi>, 
history, and manners of the early part of the Roman re¬ 
public, and dissertations on various other subjects. The 
titles of bis principal works, all printed at Salzburgh, are: 
1 . “ Theatrum Funebre, exhibens epitaphia nova, antiqua, 
seria, jocosa;” 1675, 4 vols. 4to. 2. “ Hortus variarun»»In- 
scriptionum veterum et novariim,” 1676, 8vo. 3. “ De Co- 
mitiis veterum Romanorum,” 1678, 8vo. 4. “ Iter orato- 
rium,” 1675. 5. “ Iter Poeticum,” 1674. 6. “Deprin- 

cipiis Cosniographim,” 1678. 7. “ Ephemerides ab anno 

1687 usque ad 1699.”^ 

, AIDAN, bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy island, in th* 
7th century, was originally a monk in the monastery of 
Iona, one of the islands called Hebrides. In the year 634, 
he came into England, at the request of Oswald king of 
Ncmhumberland, to instruct that prince’s subjects in the 


• Siographie Univenelle.—Necrolog. de fSchlichtegroll, 1791, vol. I. p, 

367-75. » D’herbelot—Biographie Univertelle. 

^ Biog. Univeraelle.—Casiri Bibl. Arab. Hisp. 
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Icnovvledge of the Christian religion. At his first coining 
to Oswald’s court, he prevailed upon the king to remove 
the episcopal see from York, where it had been settled by 
Gregory the great, to Lindisfarne, or Holy island j a peuii»- 
sula joined to the coast of Northumberland by a very nar» 
row neck of Lnd, and called Holy island from its being in¬ 
habited chiefly by monks; the beautiful ruins of its‘mo¬ 
nastery are still extant. In this place Aidau was very suc¬ 
cessful in his preaching, in which lie was not a little as¬ 
sisted the piohs zeal of the king; who, having lived a 
considerable time in Scotland, and acquired a siiflicient 
knowledge of the language, was himself Aidan’s uiterpre- 
ter; and explained bis dLscourses to the nobility, and the 
rest of his court. After‘the death of Oswald, who was 
killed in battle, Aidan continued to govern tlie church of 
Northumberland, tinder his successors Oswin and Oswi, 
who reigned jointly ; the former in the province of Deira, 
ilie latter in that of Bernicia; but having foretold the un¬ 
timely death of Osw in, he was so afflicted for his loss, that 
lie survived him hut twelve days, and died in August 651, 
alter having sat sixteen years. Bede gives him an extra¬ 
ordinary character; but at the same time takes notice tliat 
lie was not altogether orthodox in keeping of Easter, in 
which he followed the custom of the Scots, 'Piets, and 
Britons. The same historian ascribes three miracles to 
bishop Aidan; two of them performed in his lifetime, and 
the other after his death. He was buried in his chui'ch of 
Lindisfarne; and part of his relics were carried into Scot¬ 
land by his successor C’olman in 664. 

With respect to the miracles ascribed to Aidan, they 
will not now bear a serious discussion. It is said thathe pre¬ 
scribed oil to calm a turbulent sea; and Dr. Kippis, in the 
new edition of the Biographia Britannica, supposes from 
this that the good bisliop might have some acquaintance 
with the property (lately brought to light by Dr. Franklin) 
which oil has of stilling waves. But in the bishop’s case, 
we must have a miracle or nothing; for the quantity he, 
prescribed was contained in a phial, which could not have 
calmed the sea; and Dr. Franklin’.s discovery has never 
been of the smallest use in any respect. —> Of the excel¬ 
lence of his character, as an ecclesiastic, much may be 
believed. His speech to a priest who employed liarsh 
measures in converting the English, is a great proof of his 
good sense. “ Your want of success, brother,” said ifty 
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“ neems to me to be owing to yotif want of condeicCTsion to 
the weakness of your unlearned bearers; whom, according 
to the apostolic rule, you should first have fed with the 
milk of a milder and less rigid doctrine, till, being nou¬ 
rished by degrees with the word of God, they were become 
capable of relishing the more perfect and sublime precepts 
of ih'e Gospel." The reason he gave for foretelling Oswin’s 
death is also very striking. “ I forsaw that Oswin’s life 
was but short; for in my life, I never saw so humble a 
prince before. His temper is too heavenly to dtvell long 
atmong us; and indeed the nation does not deserve the, 
blessing of such a governor.” ‘ 

AIGNEAUX (Robf.rt and Anthony le Chevalier, 
Sieurs d’), two brothers, whose history cannot be $eparated, 
as they were connected in all their pursuits, and shared 
alike in their success. They were born at Vire, in Nor¬ 
mandy, about the middle of the sixteenth century; and 
were among the number of those who were encouraged by 
the patronage of Francis I. to cultivate ]iolite learning. 
After having studied law and medicine for some time at 
Paris and Poitiers, they retired to Normandy, and dedi¬ 
cated themselves to poetry only. Long and painful sick¬ 
ness, however, interrtipted their joint labours, and sliort- 
eiicd both' their lives. Robert died at the age of forty- 
nine, and Anthony two or three years after. Their repu¬ 
tation rests principally on their translations of Virgil and 
Horace into FVench verse. The former, which is most 
praised by French critics, was published in 1582, 4t(>; and 
reprinted the following year in 8vo, with the Latin ; and a 
translation of the Moretum and some other pieces attributed 
to Virgil, in their translation of Horace, which appeared 
in 1588, they failed totally in conveying the spirit, grace, 
and elegance of the favourite of Maecenas. There is 
also some original poetry of theirs at the conclusion of a 
collection of verses in their praise, published by their 
ooiintryinan, Pierre Lucas Salliere, under the title of “Le 
Tombeau de Robert et Antoine le chevalier, freres, sieurs 
d’Aigneaux,” Caen, 12n>o, 1591.* 

AIGRF.FEUILLE {Charles d’), a French antiquary, 
and canon of the cathedral of Montpelier, lived in the 
middle of the eighteenth century; hut we have no parti- 
tfolars of his birth or death. The family of Aigrefeulile in 

Mickenzie's ScQtoli Writers, vol. L—Oen. Diet—Riog. Brit, new r-dit.— 
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Languedoc, has produced many distinguished ecclesiastics 
and magistrates. Our author published Histoire de la 
ville de Montpellier, depuis son origine,” 1737, foL a 
valuable work, although little known except in the place 
it describes; and a second volume also in fol. Histoire 
Ecclesiastiquw de Montpellieiv”. 1739 ; in which are con¬ 
tained, accounts of the bishops, the history of the clmrthes, 
monasteries, hospitals, colleges, and university. * . 

AIKMAN (William), a Scotch painter of considerable 
eminence, was the son of William Aikman, of Cairney, 
esq. and born Oct. 24, 1682. His father intended that he 
should follow the law, and gave him an education suitable 
t* these views; but tlte strong predilection of the son to 
the tine arts induced hidi to attach himself to painting 
alone. Poetry, painting, and music have, with justice, 
been called sister arts. Mr. Aikman was fond of poetry;, 
and was particularly delighted with those unforced strains 
which, proceeding from the heart, are calculated to touch 
the congenial feelings of sympathetic minds. It was this 
propensity which attached him so warmly to Allan Ram¬ 
say, the Doric bard of Scotland. 'I'hough younger than 
Ramsay, Mr. Aikman, while at college, formed an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with him, which constituted a principal 
part of his happiness at that time, and of which be always 
bore the tenderest recollection. It was the same delicate 
bias of mind which at a future period of his life attached 
him so warmly to Thomson, who then unknown, and un¬ 
protected, stood in need of, and obtained the warmest pa¬ 
tronage of Aikman; who perhaps coiioidered it as one of 
the most fortunate occurrences in his life that he had it in 
his power to introduce this young poet of nature to sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole, who wished to be reckoned the patron 
of genius, and to Arbiithiiot, Swift, Pope, Gay, and the 
other beaux esprits of that brilliant period. Thomson 
could never forget this kindness; and when he had the 
misfortune, too soon, to lose this warm friend and kind 
protector, he bewailed the loss in strains distinguished 
by justness of thought, and genuine pathos of expression. 

Mr. Aikman, having prosecuted his studies for some time 
in Britain, found that to complete them it would be ne¬ 
cessary to go into Italy, to form his taste on the fine 
models of antiquity, which there alone can he found in 
abundance. And as he perceived that the profession h« 

• I'oivtiscIIe. 
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was to follow, could not permit him to manage properlt 
his paternal estate, situated in a remote place near Ar¬ 
broath in the county of Forfar in Scotland, he thought 
proper to sell it, and settle all family claims upon him, 
that lie might be at full liberty to pursue his studies. In 
tlie year 1707 he went to Italy, and having nesided chiefly 
at Kv>me for three years, and taken instructions from, and 
formed an acquaintance with the principal artists of tliat 
period, he chose to gratify his curiosity by travelling into 
7’urkey. He went first to Constantinople, and from thence 
to Smyrna. There he became acquainted with all the 
British gentlemen of tlie factory; who wished him to for¬ 
sake the pencil, and to join them in the Turkey trade: 
but, that scheme not taking place, he went once more to 
Rome, and pursued his former studies there, till the year 
1712, w'hen he returned to his native country: he now 
followed his profession of painting for some time, applauded 
by the discerning few; though the public, too poor at that 
period to be able to purchase valuable pictures, were un¬ 
able to give adequate encouragement to his superior merit 
John duke of Argyll, who equally admired the artist and 
esteemed the man, regretting that such talents should be 
lost, at length prevailed on Mr. Aikman to move with all 
his family to London, in the year 1723, thinking diis the 
only theatre in Britain where his talents could be properly 
displayed. Under the auspices of this nobleman, he 
formed habits of intimacy with the first artists, particularly 
with sir Godfrey Kneller, whose studies and dispositions 
of mind were very congenial to his own. 

In this society he soon became known to and patronized 
by people of the first rank, and was in habits of intimacy 
with many of them ; particularly the earl of Burlington, so 
well known for his taste in the fine arts, especially archi¬ 
tecture. For him he painted, among others, a large pic¬ 
ture of the royal family of Kngland: in the middle compart¬ 
ment are all the younger branches of the family on a very, 
large canvas, and on one hand abot e the door a half length 
of her majesty queen Caroline; the picture of the king 
was intended to fill tlie niche opposite to it, but Mr, Aik- 
man's death happening before it was begun, the place for 
it. is left blank. This picture came into the possession of 
of Devonshire, whose father married lady Mary 
pfoyle, daughter and only child to the earl of Burlington, 
flli^ards the close of his life he painted many other pic- 
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tures of people of the first rank and fashion in England. 
At Blickling in Norfolk, the seat of Hobart earl of Buck¬ 
inghamshire, are a great many full length pictures by Mr. 
Aikman, of noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, relations 
and friends of the earl. These, with the royal fannily 
above named, were his last, works; and but a few of the 
number be painted in London. He died June 7, 1731. 

In his style of painting Mr. Aikman seems to have aimed 
at imitating nature in her pleasing simplicity: his lights 
arc soft, his shades mellow, and his colouring mild and 
harmonious. His touches have neither the force nor harsh¬ 
ness of lluhcus; nor does he seem, like Reynolds, ever to 
have aimed at adorning his portraits with the elegance of 
adventitious graces. His mind, tranquil and serene, de¬ 
lighted rather to wander with Thomson in the enchanting 
fields of Tempe, than to burst, with Michael Angelo, into 
the ruder scenes of the terrible and the sublime. His com¬ 
positions are distinguished by a placid tranquillity and ease 
rather than a .striking brilliancy of effect: and his portraits 
may be more readily misluken for those of Kneller than 
any other eminent artist; not only becau.se of the general 
n;semblancc in the dresst;s, which were tho.se of the times, 
they being contemporaric;?, birt also for the manner of 
working, and the similarity and bland mellowness of their 
lints. , 

There are several portraits painted by Mr. Aikman iq 
Scotland in the possession of the dulvC of Argyll, the duke 
of Hamilton, and others. Tiicre is also a portrait of 
Aikman in the gallery of tlie grand duke of Tuscany, 
}iainted by himself; and another of the .same in the pos¬ 
session of his daughter, Mrs. [’orhes, in Edinburgh, whose 
only son now represents the family of Aikman.' 

AILLI (Petur d’), or ALLIACU.S, an eminent Romish 
ecclesiastic, and cardinal, was born at Clompiegnein 1350, of 
an obscure family. He came very young to study at Paris^ 
and was admitted into the college of Navarre in 1372. From 
fins time he began to distinguish himself by his writings in 
pliiloso[)hy, in which he followed the principles of Occharn, 
and the Nominalists; ami his reputation made him be 
chosen to assist at the synod of Amiens, in which he made 
a discourse to the priest, although he was then only a sub¬ 
deacon. He received the doctor’s degree at Paris, April 

' From Dv. Jamri Atulerson’s Beu, publitheJ at EJinbargb, 1798-3.—Wa^ 
roll’s Aiifoil'jtts. ’ 
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11, 1380, and nest year he made a discourse in the pre^ 
sence of the duke of Anjou, in the name of the university, 
to show that it was necessary to assemble a general council 
in order to put an end to schism. That same year he was 
made canon of Noyon, and continued there to the year 1384, 
when he was recalled to Paris, to be superior of the college 
of Navarre. Here he tauj^it divinity-, aiuf acquired in • 
creased reputation by his lectures and sermons. From his 
schlbol came Gerson, Clemangis, and Giles D’Eschamps, 
the most famous divines of that time. I’he university of 
Paris could not find any person more capable of maintain¬ 
ing her cause against Monteson, at pope Clement. VII.’s 
tribunal, than this learned doctor. She accordingly de¬ 
puted him to Avignon, where he pleaded the cause of the 
university with so much force, that the pope and cardinals 
confirmed the judgment passed by that seminary. Having 
returned from this mission, he was honoured, in 1389, with 
three considerable dignities, that of chancellor of the 
church and university, and almoner and confessor to king 
Charles VI. In 1394 he was appointed treasurer of the 
holy chapel at Paris, and was sent by the king to Benedict 
XIII. to treat with him about the peace of the church. He 
was afterwards successively elected to two bishoprics: that 
of Puy, in Velay, in 1395, and that of Cambray next year, 
fie took possession of the latter, and laid down his charge 
of <;hancellor of the university in favour of John Gersoii. 
After this he employed his time in extinguishing scliism, 
as it was called, and assisted at the council of Pisa. At 
length pope John XXIII. made him cardinal of Chryso- 
gonus in 1411. He assisted in that quality at the general 
council of Constance, and was one of those who took the 
greatest share in its transactions, and composed several 
.sermons upon subjects handled there. He then returned 
to Cambray, where he died in 1425. He wrote many 
works, some of which were published after the invention 
of printing; as his “ Commentaries on the Master of Sen¬ 
tences,” which are in.scrted in the appendix to the “ Fas* 
ciculus rerum expetendarum,” 1490; a volume “of Tract* 
and Sermons,” about the same time. He wrote also on 
Astrology, in which he was a believer. His principal 
w’orks, however, confirm the opinion which the Roman 
Catholic writers give of his learning and talents; and 
learning so extraordinary is to be venerated in an age of 
comparative darkne.ss: but it is a great deduction from 
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)iis clmracter that, although he possessed superior under¬ 
standing and liberality to many of his contemporaries, and 
<!ven is supposed to have leaned a little towards freedom 
of opinion, he tvas an implacable persecutor of schism, 
that is, the first beginnings of the Reformation; and was a 
principal agent in bringing John Huss to the stake, and iu 
disturbing the ashes of Wickliffe. ‘ 

AILMER. See AYLMER. 


AILRED, ETHELRED, .ELRED, or EALRtD, abbot 
of Revesby iit Lincolnshire in the reigns of king Stephen 
and king Henry II. was born of noble parents, in 1109, 
and educated in Scotland, together with Henry, .son of 
David, king of Scots. Upon his return into England, he 
took the habit in the Cistertian monastery of Revesby, 
where his extraordinary piety and learning soon raised hint 
to the dignity of abbot. Leland says he outshone his 
brethren as the sun eclipses the brightness of the inferior 
lunnnaries : and endeared himself no less to the great 
men of the kingdom than to the monks of his own house. 
His great love of retirement, and a life of contemplation 
and study, induced him to decline all offers of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal preferment, and even to refuse a bishopric. He was 
particularly attached to St. Austin’s works, especially his 
“ Confessionsand was a strict imitator of St. Bernard 
in his writings, words, and actions. He left behind him 
several monuments of his learning; in the composition of 
which he was assisted by Walter Daniel, a monk of tlie 
same convent. This abbot died January 12, 116G, aged 
fifty-seven years, and was buried in the monastery of 
Revesby, under a tomb adorned with gold and silver; and, 
we are told, he was canonized on account of some miracles 
said to have been wrought by him after his death. 

Of his works, the following have been printed in the 
“ Collection of ten English Writers” by Roger Twisden, 
Lond. 1652: “ De Bello Standardii tempore Stephani 
regis, anno 1138;” “ Genealogia Regum Anglorum 
“ Historia de Vita et Miraculis S. Edwardi Regis et Con« 
fessoris ;” “ Historia de Sanctimoniali de Watthun.” Ail- 


red wrote another “ Life of St. Edward” in elegiac verse, 
winch is extant in manuscript in the library of Gonvil and 
Caius college iu Cambridge. The following were published 
°y Richard Gibbons, a Jesuit, at Doway, in 1631, and 


' Dupin, in D’Ailly.—Gen. Diet. 
Alliaco, 


--Moreri.-~Cave, Foppen, 
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afterwards in the “ Bibliotheca Cistertiensis,” and in tlie 
" Bibliotheca Patrumnamely, “ Sermones de Tempore 
etde Sanctis “ In Isaiam Prophetam Sermones XXXI;” 

“ Speculum Charitatis libris III.” “ Tractatus de puero 
Jesu duodecenni in illud Luc. ii. cum factus esset Jesus, 
&c.” ” De spirituali Amicitia.” He wrote also “ llegulae 
ad Inclusas, scu Moniales,” •which is erronedusly ascribed 
to SI. Augustin, and usually printed with his works; and 
ammig the works of St. Bernard is “ Tractatus de Dominica 
infra octavas Epiphaniae, et Sermones XI. de oneribus 
Isaiae,” which was written by Ailred. Leland, B'ale, and 
Pits, have enumerated his unpublished writings, as has 
Tanner under the article Eahedus. * 

AINSWORTH (Hknry), an eminent English noncon¬ 
formist divine, who flourished in the latter end of the six¬ 
teenth, and beginning of the seventeenth centfiry, but it 
is not known when or where he was born. In 1590 he 
joined the Brownists, .nnd by his adherence to that sect 
shared in their persecutions. He was well versed in the 
Hebrew language, and wrote many excellent cotnmentarics 
on the holy scriptures which gained him great reputation. 
Tile Browjiists having fallen into great discredit in Eng¬ 
land, tlicy were involved in many fresh troubles and dif- 
liculties ; so that Ainsworth at length quitted his country, 
and lied fo Holland, whither most of the nonconformists, 
wlu) had incurred the displeasure of queen Elizabeth’s 
government, had taken refuge. At Amsterdam Mr. John¬ 
son and he erected a churcli, of which Ainsworth was the 
minister. In conjunction with Johnson he published, in 
1 tiO'i, “A confession of faithof the peoplecalled Brownists 
hut being men of violent spirits, they split into parties 
about certain points of discipline, and Johnson excom¬ 
municated his own father and brother : the presbytery of 
Amsterdam offered their mediation, but he refused it. 
Tliis divided the congregation, half of which joining Ains¬ 
worth, tliey excommunicated Johnson, who made the like 
return to that party. The contest grew at length so vio¬ 
lent, that Johnson and his followers removed to Embden, 
where he died soon after, and his congregation dissolved. 
Nor did Mr. Ainsworth and his adherents live long in har- 
tnQqy^for in a short time he left them, and retired to Ireland; 

wiien the heat and violence of his party subsided, he 
returned to Amsterdam, and continued with them until his 

i Siog. Srit. 
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death. Dr. Ilevlyn’s account of their contention's at Am¬ 
sterdam, sufficiently shows what implicit obedience some 
men expect who are not much inclined to pay it, either to 
the church or the state. 

Ainsworth’s learned writings, however, were esteemed 
even by his udversaries, who,* while they refuted his ex¬ 
travagant tenets, yet paid a proper deference to his abilities ; 
particularly Dr. Hall, bishop of Exeter, who wrote Vith 
great strength of argument against the Brownists. But 
nothing could have effect upon him, or make him re¬ 
turn home ; so he died in exile. His death was sudden, 
and not without suspicion of violence : for it is reported, 
that having found a diamond of great value, he advertised 
it; and when the owner, who was a Jew, came to demand 
it, he offered him any gratuity he would desire. Ainswortli, 
though poor, requested only of the Jew, that he would 
procure him a conference with some of his rabbis, upon 
the prophecies of the Old Testament relating to the Mes¬ 
siah, which the Jew promised ; but not having interest to 
obtain such a conference, it was thought that he contrived 
to get Ainsworth poisoned. This is said to have happened 
in 1622. He was undoubtedly a person of profound learn¬ 
ing, and deeply read in the works of the rabbis. He bad > 
a strong understanding, quick penetration, and’wonderful 
diligence. 

His most esteemed works are his annotations on some 
books of the Bible. Those on the Psalms were printed 
1612, 4to; on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 4to, 1621, and again 
in 1627, fol. and 1639 ; which last edition Wetidler and 
Vogt have inserted among scarce books. The Song of 
.Solomon, which makes part of this volume, was printed 
separately in 1623, 4to. He published also several trea¬ 
tises of the controversial kind, as, 1. “A Counter-poison 
against Bernard and Crashaw,” 1608, 4to, and 1612, 
which Anthony Wood improperly attributes to Henry Jacob. 
Bishop Hall answered this tract; yet, whenever he men.- 
tions Ainsworth, it is with the highest praise as a man of 
learning. 2. “ An Animadversion bn Mr. Richard Clyfton’s 
Advertisement, who, under pretence of answering Charles 
Lawne’s book, hath published another man’s private letter, 
with Mr. Francis Johnson's answer thereto; which letter is 
here justified, the answer hereto refuted, and the true 
l auses of the lamentable breach that has lately fallen out 
in the English exiled church at Amsterdam, manifestctl’: 
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printed at Amsterdam, by Giles Thorp, A.D. 161",” 4fo; 
3. “Atreatiseof the Communion of Saints;” 4. ,“A treatise 
of the Fellowship that the Faithful hare with God, his 
Angels, and one with another. In this present life, 1615,” 
8vo; 5. “ The trying out of the Truth between John Ains¬ 
worth and Henry Ainsworth, .the one pleading for, and the 
other against popery,” 4to; 6. “An Arrow against Idola¬ 
try;*’ 7. “ Certain Notes of Mr. Ainsworth’s last Sermon 
on 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5, printed in 1630,” Svo. ‘ 

AINSWORTH (Robert), an eminent Grammarian and 
Le.Kicographer, was bom at Woodyale, in the parish of Ec- 
cles, in Lancashire, four miles from Manchester, in Septem¬ 
ber 1660, and was educated at Bolton in that county, where 
he afterwards taught school. On coming to London, he 
opened a considerable boarding-school at Bethnal-green, 
and in 1698 published a short treatise on grammatical insti¬ 
tution, inscribed to sir William Hustler, and reprinted in 
1736, Svo, under the title of “The most natural and easy 
way of Institution, &c.” He soon after removed to Hack¬ 
ney, and successive!)' to other villages near London, where 
he taught with good reputation many years, and at length 
having acquired a moderate fortune, he left off teaching and 
lived privately. He had a turn both for Latin and English 
poetry, so’me single poems of his having been printed in 
each of these languages, but are not now known. He was 
remarkably near-sighted, but wrote a beautiful hand. In 
the latter part of his life, he employed himself in searching 
the shops of obscure brokers in every quarter of the town, 
by which means he often recovered old coins and other va¬ 
luable curiosities at a small expence, and became possessed 
of a very fine cpllection of English coins, which he sold 
singly to several gentlemen a short time before his death. 
This happened at London, April 4, 1743, at the age of 
eighty-three. He was buried, according to his own desire, 
in the cemetery of Poplar, under the following monu- 
Jueotai inscription, composed by himself: 

“ Rob. Ainiwortb et uxor rjus, admodum senes 
Dorinituri, vestem detritam bic exuerimt, 

Kovam primo mane surgentes iudiituri. 

Uuin fas, mortalis, eapias, & respice flnein: 

Hoc suadent Manes, hoc canit Amramides. 

To thy reflection, mortal friend, 

Th’ advice of Moses I commend: 

Re wise and meditate thy end.” 

• A' Biog. Brit.—Heylyii’s Hist, of the PresbyteriaDS, p. 374, 375,—Neal’s Hist, 
of the Puritans. 
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Of his private life, little else is known, except that in 
1721 or 1724, he was elected a fellow of the society of An¬ 
tiquaries; and honourable notice is taken of him in the Itis- 
tory of the society prefixed to the first volume of the 
Archaeologia. He published, 1. “ Monumenta Vetustatis 
Kempiana, &c.” 1720, 8vo. The greatest part of this col¬ 
lection was originally madeb 3 '*Mr. John Gailhard, who Jiad 
been governor to George, first lord Carteret, and sold to 
his lordship for an annuity of 200/, After lord Carteret’s 
death in 1695, Mr. John Kemp bought a considerable part 
of the collection during the minority of John lord Carteret, 
afterwards earl Granville, and more after his death. Some 
years after Kemp’s death, the collection was sold by auc¬ 
tion. 2. “ lavioy, siv^ ex veteris monumenti Isiaci de- 
scriptione Isi<lis Delubrum reseratum,” 172.9, 4to. 3. “ De 
Clypco Camilli antiquo,” 1734, which had before appear¬ 
ed at the end of “ Museum Woodwardianum,” the latter 
part of which was drawn up by Ainsworth, though Dr. Wood¬ 
ward himself had described most of the statues, tables, and 
vases, and written large notes upon most of them. But the 
work which has contributed most to Mr. Ainsworth’s name 
is his well-known Latin Dictionary. About the year 1714, 
it having been suggested to some principal booksellers, 
that a new compendious English and Latin Dictioqary, upon 
a plan somewhat similar to Faber’s Thesaurus, was much 
w'anted, Mr. Ainsworth was considered as a proper person 
to execute wdiat proved to be a long and troublesome un- 
dtirtaking: and how well he completed it has been suffi¬ 
ciently shewn by the approbation bestowed on it by a suc¬ 
cession of the ablest teachers and scholars. The first edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1736, 4to, in which Dr. Patrick appears 
to have assisted Ainsworth ; and the second edition in 1746 
was entirely entrusted to Patrick’s care, who introduced 
many additions and improvements. Dr. Ward also con¬ 
tributed to this edition. The third edition in 1751 was 
superintended by Mr. Kimber, but with little or no variation. 
In 1752 another appeared, greatly improved by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Young (the parson Adams of EJelding), and an editor 
far superior to either of tlie preceding. An abridgment in 
2 vols. Svo, 1758, by Mr. Nathanael Thomas, is chiefly va¬ 
luable for the clearness of the print, and the facility of re¬ 
ference. In 1773, Dr, Morell corrected, for the third 
time, the quarto edition, and continued to improve it as 
far as the edition of 1780; the last edition of 1808 was tg- 
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vised by a gentleman, whose name «« are not at liberty tra 
mention, amply qualified for the task. By a curious list 
of the sums given to the various editors of this work, jmh- 
lished by Mr. Nichols, we learn that Ainsworth received 
for the first edition, 666/. 17i. 6(/., and for what he liad 
contributed to the second, his e.\cculors were paid 250/. 

Mr. Watson, in his history of Halifax, noiK:es a William 
Ainsworth, curate of Lightclilfe, and some time lecturer 
of .St. Peter’s, Chester, who, in 1650 published “ Triplex 
memoriale, or the Substance of three tommemoratiou Ser¬ 
mons, preached at Halifax in remembrance of Mr. Natha¬ 
nael Wattehouse deceased.” 7'his gentleman taught school 
in aid of his maintenance, which ajtpears to have been very 
scanty, but whether related to ou*Lcxicographer, cannot 
now be ascertained.' 

AIRAULT. See AYRAUL’I'. 

AIRAY (Christopher), vicar of Milford in Hampshire, 
was born at Clifton in Weslmorelanii, and admitted a stu¬ 
dent in Queen’s college, Oxford, in 1621 ; where having 
passed the servile offices, and taken the degree of M.A. 
be w'as elected a fellow. Soon after he went into holy or¬ 
ders, and in 1642 took the degree of B. D. He wrote 
“Fasciculus pricceptorum logicalium in gratiam .luvenlutis 
Academicse compositus;” besides a few other small pieces, 
the titles’of which Wood has not recovererl. He died the 
18th of October, 1670, aged 61), and was buried in the 
chancel of his church of Milford, with an epitaph, which 
praises him as a vigilant vicar of that church, a gentleman 
of the greatest integrity, judgment, and learning, and who 
in the most difficult and troublesome times, adhered faith¬ 
fully to his principles. Wood sjteaks of a Christopher 
Airay, nephew to Dr. Adam Airay, principal of Edmund 
hall, who in 1660 contributed to enlarge the buildings of 
old Queen’s college. They were probably botli related to 
the subject of the following article. “ 

AIRAY (Henrv), provost of Queen’s college, OxfonI, 
was born in Westmoreland iu 1559, educated in grammati¬ 
cal learning under the care of Bernard Gilpin, usually call¬ 
ed the Northern Apostle, and by him sent to St. Edmund’s 
hall, Oxford, in 1579. He was then 19 years of age, and 
was maintained at the university by Gilpin, who afterwards 
left him a handsome legacy by his last will. Mr. Airay 

• Kiehols’s Life of Bowyer, toI. V. — Bkig. Brit.—Republic of Letters, »oI. 
XVfi f . 460.~W«t»oB’s Halifax, p. 453. * Bk>s. B. iL—Wtuxl’s Atben». 
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soon removed from St. Edmund’s hall to Queen’s college* 
ami 111 158:3, took his bachelor’s degree, was made tabarder, 
and ill 1386 he commenced master of arts and was chosen 
ft iiow. About this time he went into orders, and became a 
cniisuiit preacher in the university, particularly in the 
t iiurch of St. Peter in the east. In 1594, he took the de¬ 
gree of B. U. and March 9, 15*98-9, was elected provost of 
iiis coliege ; and in 1606 he was appointed vice-chancellor, 
lie wrote the following pieces: 1. “ Lectures upon the 
whole Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians,” London, 1618, 
4to. 2. “ The just and necessary Apology touching his 
Suit in Law, for the Rector of Charlton on Otmore, in Ox¬ 
fordshire,” London, 1621, 8vo. 3. “ A Treatise against 
bowing at the Nameof(|Bsus.” The lectures were preached 
ill the church of St. Peter in the east, and were published 
by Christopher Potter, fellow, and afterwards provost of 
Queen’s college, with an epistle of his own composition 
jiretixed to them. Airay ranks among the zealous Puritans, 
wiio were mostly Calvinists, and was a great supporter of 
his party in the university, where he was considered as a 
man of sincere piety, integrity, and learning. In 1602 wiien 
J)r. Howsoii, then vice-chancellor, wished to repress the 
practice of some Puritan divines of Oxford who preached 
against the ceremonies and discipline of the church, Dr. 
Airay and one or two others were ordered to mak’e submis¬ 
sion by the queen’s commissioners who had investigated the 
mutter; and this the others did, but Dr, Airay, according 
to Ant. Wood, appears to have been e.xcused. In 1604, 
when king James, in commemoration of his escape from the 
Cowrie conspiracy, not only appointed an anniversary, but 
that there should always be a sermon and service on Tues¬ 
days throughout the year, Dr. Airay introduced this last 
custom into Oxford, hrst at All Saints church, and then at 
St. Mary’s, with a, rule that the sermons should be preached 
by the divines of the colleges in their respective turns. In 
1606, when vice-chancellor, he was one of the first to call 
Mr. Laud, afterwards the celebrated archbishop, to task for 
preaching sentiments which were supposed to favour popery. 
He died in Queen’s college, Oct. 10, 1616, aged fifty- 
seven, and was buried in the chapel. He bequeathed to 
the college some lands lying in Garsington, near Oxford. * 

* Wood’s AUtentB.—.Innals & CoUegci and Haiti.—Biog. Brib 
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AITON (William), an eminent botanist, was bnrn ist 
1731, at a small village near Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, 
He had been early initiated in horticulture; and in 175i, 
coming for employment to the southern parts of tlie king¬ 
dom, he attracted, in the following year, the notice of Mr. 
Philip Miller, author of the Gardener’s Dictionary, who was 
at ^at time superintendan't of the botanical garvlen at 
Chelsea. The instructions which he received from that 
cmuient gardener, it is said, laid the foundation of his fu¬ 
ture fortune.—His attention to his profession procured for 
him a recommendation to the late princess dowager of 
Wales, and his present majestj-. In 1759, he conse¬ 
quently was appointed to snperintend the botanical garden 
at Kew, an opportunity for the €kertion of his talents 
which was not neglected. The rivost curious plants were 
collected from every ])art of the world, and his skill in 
the cultivation of them was evinced by his attention 
to the various soils and degrees of warmth or cold which 
were necessary for their growth. 7'he borders in the gar¬ 
den were enlarged for the more free circulation of the air 
where it was required, and the stoves were improved for 
the reception of plants, and, as near as it was thought pos¬ 
sible, adapted to the climates from which they were pro¬ 
duced. ^iis professional abilities were not unnoticed by 
the most eminent botanists of the time; and in 1764 he 
became acquainted with sir Joseph Banks, when, equally 
honoiu-able to both, a friendship commenced which sub¬ 
sisted for life. In 1783, Mr. Haverfield, having been ad¬ 
vanced to a higher station, was succeeded by Mr. Aiton, in 
the more lucrative office of superintending the pleasure 
and kitchen gardens at Kew, with which he was permitted 
to retain his former post. His labours proved that his ina- 
jesty’s favours were not injudiciously bestowed; for in 1789 
he published an ample catalogue of the plants at Kew', 
with the title of “ Hortus Keweusis,” 3 vols. Svo. In this 
catalogue was given an account of the several foreign plants 
which had been introduced into the English gardens at 
different times. The iwhole impression of this elaborate 
performance was sold, within two years, and a second 
and improved edition*was published by his son William 
Townsend Aiton in. 1810. Though active and temper¬ 
ate, Mr. Aiton had for some time been afflicted with a 
complaint which is thought by the faculty to be incur-* 
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iible. It was that of a scirrhous liver, nor was it to be 
sunnounted by the aid of medicine, though every possible 
assistance was liberally bestowed. He died on February 
1 st, 1793, in the 63d year of his age, having left behind 
1 ) 11)1 a wife, two sons, and three daughters. He had been 
distinguished by the friendship of those who were most 
celebrated for their botanical science. The late ear) of 
Bute, sir Joseph Banks, the late Dr. Solander, and Mr. 
Dryander, were the friends to whom he always was inclined 
to declare his acknowledgements for their kindness, and to 
t!)c three latter for the assistance which they aflForded hint 
in completing the “ Hortus Kewensis.” He was assidu¬ 
ous in his employment, easy in his temper, and faithful to 
his duty. As a friend,* a husband, and a father, his cha¬ 
racter was exemplary. On his burial in the church-yard 
at Kew, bis pall was supported by those who knew and 
esteemed him; by sir Joseph Banks, the Rev. Dr. Good- 
enough, Mr. Dryander, Dr. Pitcairn, Mr. Dundas of Rich¬ 
mond, and Mr. Zoffanij. The king, attentive to his faith¬ 
ful servants, demonstrated his kindness to Mr. Aiton, by 
appointing his eldest son to his father’s places. There is a 
portrait of our author in the library at sir Joseph Banks’s, 
JSoho square, which is thought a good likeness. He holds 
in his hand a plant called, in compliment to him,, Aitonia, 
by the celebrated Thunberg. * 

AITZEMA (Leo d’), a gentleman of Frizeland, was 
born at Doccum in 1600, of a considerable family. His 
father, Menard Aitzema, was burgomaster and secretary to 
the admiralty, and his uncle B'oppius was resident for the 
states-general at Hamburgh, and often employed in nego- 
ciatioiis of the first importance. Leo had scarcely reached 
his sixteenth year, before he published his Pocmata Ju¬ 
venilia, but was soon engaged in more serious studies, his 
uncle having procured him to be appointed counsellor of 
the Hansc towns, and their resident at the Hague. He is 
likewise said to have been twice in Bfogland on public af- 
hiiis. The work for which he is bcvst known is a compila¬ 
tion on the history of the United Piovinces, written in 
Dutch, under the title of “ Zaken van Staat en Oorlog.” 
Df this there have been two^editiorfs, the first in 16 vols. 
^to, 16.57—1671, including the period between 1621 and 
1608. The second edition is in 7 vols. fol. 1669—1671, 

t Gent. Mag. 1793.—Lj'sons’s Environs, vol IV. 
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with an account of the peac^ of Munster, and a treatise cn. 
titled tlie “ Lion restored,” or an account of Dutch af¬ 
fairs in 16.50 and 1651, which had been separately 
published in 1652, 4to. The first edition is most 
esteemed by collectors of liistoiy, as in the second there 
were several omissions, although not of gr^at importance; 
Olathe other hand this second is more correct, and the ar¬ 
ticles belter arranged. It consists of an immense collec- 
tidn of original acts, instructions, memorials, lettens, cor¬ 
respondence of crowned beads, &c. taken ffonj the most 
anthcntic and often most secret sources. He is said to 
have employed much address in procuring the documents 
which he wanted. His connection with men in office gave 
him considerable advantages, but he often used means not 
«juite so ingenuous and delicate. The Dutch reproach 
him with having divulged their secret correspondence with 
foreign courts, and particularly with England, and he is 
also accused of irreligious principles. Wicquefort, in his 
Ambassador, speaks slightingly of the original part of this 
groat work, in which Baylc says he cannot agree with him. 
Voluminous, however, as it is, and in many parts uninte¬ 
resting, it throws great light on the history of the times, 
and from it the “ Histoire des Provinces Unies,” 8 vols. 
4to, Paris, 1757—1771, is principally taken. A continua¬ 
tion of it, extending to the year 1697, was published hy 
Lambert Bos, 4 vols. fol. Ailzema died in 1669 at tlic 
Hague, his usual residence'. 

AKAKIA (Maktin), professor of medicine in the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, and created doctor in 1526, was a native 
of Chalons in Champagne, and according to the enstom of 
tl»e time,'changed his name frdin “ Sans Malice," or Harm¬ 
less, to that of Akakia, a Greek word of the same import. 
He translated Galen “ Dc ratione Curandi,” and “ Ars 
Medica qum est ars parva.” He also published “ Consilia 
JVIedica,” and two volumes on Female Diseases. He was a 
man of high reputation in his time, physician to Francis 1. 
and one of the principal deputies from the university to the 
council of Trent, in 1515. He died in 1551.« 

AKENSIDE (Mark), an English poet and physician, 
was born at Newcastlfi’-upon-Tyne, Nov. 9, 1721. Hi.s fa- 

• Oen. Diet—Biog. Univcrstllc.—Moreri.—Saxii Onomasticon. 

• Oefl. Diet.—Moreri —Maiiget. Biblioth. B'lt it seems doiilitfu) whether this 
Akakia, «r his son, a physician who (lied iu 15BB, was the author of the two law 
ueulioned works. 
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vher was a reputable butcher of that place. Of this cir¬ 
cumstance, which he is said to have concealed from hi» 
friends, he had a perpetual remembrance in a halt in Ins 
gait, occasioned by the falling of a cleaver from his father’s 
»tall. He received the first rudiments of his education at 
the grammar-school of Newcastle, and was afterwards 
placed* •ndcr the tuition of Mr. Wilson, who kept a pri¬ 
vate ttd&tUiiny. At the age of eighteen he went to Edin¬ 
burgh'qualify himself for the office of a dissenting 
minister, and’^obtained some assistance from the fund of the 
dissenters, which is established for such purposes. Having, 
however, relinquished his original intention, he resolved to 
study physic, and honourably repaid that contribution, 
which, being intended for the promotion of the ministry, he 
could not conscientiously retain. 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, to complete his medical 
st\idies; and May 16, 1744, he took his doctor’s degree in 
pliysic. On this occasion, he, according to the custom of 
the university, published a dissertation on the Origin and 
Growth of the Human Foetus. In this his first medical 
production he is said to have displayed much sagacity and 
judgment, by attacking some opinions which were then ge¬ 
nerally adopted, and by proposing others, which have been 
since confirmed and received. • 

Akenside gave early indications of genius.—Several of 
his poems were the produce of his youth. His capital per¬ 
formance, The Pleasures of Imagination, was first luib- 
lished in 1744; and, like most extraordinary ])roduciioas, 
it was not properly appreciated till time had matured the 
public judgment. I have, says our late eminent biogra¬ 
pher, heard Dodslcy, by w^oai it was published, say, tliat 
when the copy was otfered him, the price demanded for it 
being such as he was not inclined to give precipitatelj', he 
carried the work to Po])e, who having looked over it, ad¬ 
vised him not to make a niggardly offer, for this was-no 
every-day writer. 

L pon tlie publication of his “ Pleasures of Imagination,” 
he gave offence to Warhurton, by a note in the iliird book, 
ill which he revived and maintained the notion of Shaftes¬ 
bury, that ridicule is the test of trutlf Wai'bnrton attacked 
him with severity in a preface; and Akenside was warmly 
defended in “ An Epistle to the rev. Mr. Warburtoii.” 
Though the pamphlet was anonymous, it was known to be 
die production of his friend Jeremiah Dyson. In the re*-. 
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visal of his poems, which he left unfinished, he omitted the 
lines and the note to which Warburton had objected. In 
1745 he published a collection of his Odes; and wrote a 
vehement invective against Pulteney, earl of Bath, whom 
he stigmatizes, under the name of Curio, as the betrayer of 
his country. He seems to have afterwards been dissatisfied 
witji his epistle to Curio; for he expunged about half the 
lines, and changed it to the form of an ode. At different 
and long intervals some other poems of his appeared, 
which were, together with the rest, published«after his de¬ 
cease. * 

As a physician, he commenced practice at Northampton 
soon after his return from Leyden. But not finding the 
success which he expected, or being desirous of moving in 
a nmre extensive sphere, he removed to Hampstead, where 
he resided more than two years, and then settled in 
London. That he might be enabled to support the figure 
which was necessary for his introduction to practice in town, 
his generous friend Mr. D^son allowed him 300/. a year. 
Whether any bond or acknowledgment was taken is uncer¬ 
tain ; but it is known that after his death Mr. Dyson pos¬ 
sessed his effects, particuUsrly his books and [irints, of which 
he was an assiduous collector. 

Having commenced his career in medicine, our author 
distinguisiied himself by various publications in his pro¬ 
fession ; and having read the Gulstonian lectures on ana¬ 
tomy, he began the Cronian lecture, in which he intended 
to give a history of the revival of learning, but soon desist¬ 
ed. He was admitted to a doctor’s degree at Cambridge, 
after having taken it at Edinburgh and Leyden; was elected 
a fellow of the College of Physicians, and one of the ph)'- 
sicians at St. Thomas’s Hospital; and, upon the establish¬ 
ment of the queen’s household, appointed one of the 
physicians to her majesty. His discourse on the Dysen¬ 
tery, 1764, was admired for its pure and elegant Latiiiity; 
and he might probably have attained a still greater emi¬ 
nence in his profession if his life had been longer. He 
died of a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, in the 59th year 
of his age ; and is buried in the parish church of St. James, 
Westminster. 

His poems, published soon after his death in 4to and Svo, 
consist of the “ Pleasures of Imagination,” two books of 
“ Odes,” a Hymn to the Naiads, and some Inscriptions. 
“The Pleasures of Iqjagination,” as before observed, was 
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first published in 1744; and a very extraordinary produc¬ 
tion it wa , from a man who bad not reached his 2ad year. 
lie was afterwards sensible, however, that it wanted revision 
and correction, and he went on revising and correcting it 
fur several years; but finding this task to grow upon his 
hands, and despairing of ever executing it to his own satis¬ 
faction, he abandoned the purpose of correcting, and re¬ 
solved to write the poem over anew upon a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent ai»d enlarged plan. He finished two books of his 
new poem, a, few copies of which were printed for the use 
t)l the autiior and certain friends ; of the first book in 1757, 
of the second in 17(o. He finislied also a good part of a 
third book, and an introduction to a fourth; but his most 
niuiiiliceiit and excellent friend, conceiving ail that is ex¬ 
ecuted of the new work, too inconsiderable to supply the 
place, and supersede the republication of the original 
poem, and j et too valuable to he withheld from the public, 
has caused them both to be inserted in the collection of his 
poems. Dr. Akensidc, in this work, it has been said, lias 
(lone for the noble author of the “ Characteristics,” what 
Lucretius did for Epicurus formerly; that is, he has dis¬ 
played and embellished his philosophic system, that system 
which has the first-beautiful and the first-good for its foun¬ 
dation, with all the force of poetic colouring; hut, on the 
other hand, it has been justly objected that his picture of 
man is untinishccL 'J’lie immortality of the soul is not once 
hinted throughout the poem. W ith regard to its merit as 
a poem, Dr. Johnson has done ample justice to it, while 
he speaks with more severity of his other poems. It is 
not easy to guess, says that eminent critic, why he ad¬ 
dicted himself so diligently to lyric poetry, having neither 
the ease and airiness of the lighter, nor the velietrience and 
elevation of the grander ode. We may ai.so refer the 
reader to an elegant criticism prefixed by Mrs. Barbauld to 
an ornamented edition of tlie “ Pleasures of Imagination,” 
12mo, 1795. 

His medical writings require some notice. Besides his 
“ Dissertatio de Dyseuteria,” which has been twice trans- 
iilted into English, he wrote in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, I. “Observations on .the Origin and Use of the 
hymphatic vessels,” part of his Gulstonian lectures, 1755 
and 1757. Dr. Alexander Monro, the second of that name 
at Edinburgh, having taken notice of some inaccuracies in 
tliis paper, in his “ Observations Anatomical and Physical,”^ 
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Dr. Akenside published a small pamphlet, 1756, in his own 
viiidicaiiun. 2. “ An account of a Blow on the Heart and its 
efFects,” 1763. He published also, .3. “ Oratio Harvei- 
ana,” ^to, 1760; and three papers in the first volume of the 
Medical I'ransactions. Being afipointed Krohnian lectu¬ 
rer, he chose for his subject “ The history of the Revival 
of l.earning,” and read th^oe lectures on it before the c-ol- 
Ifge. But this he gave up, as was supposed, in disgust; 
sonue one of the college having obje.ted tliat he had chosen 
a subjecvt foreign to the institution. He wrote also, in 
Dodsley’s Museum, vol. I, on “ Correctness,” Table of 
Modern Fameatid in vol. II, “A Letter from a Swiss 
Gentleman.” ‘ 

AKIBA, a famous Rabbin, who flourished a little after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titns, was a Jew only by 
the mother’s side, and it is pretended that his father was 
descended from Sisera, general of the army of Jabin king 
of Tyre. Akiba, for the first forty years of his life, kept 
tiic Hocks of Caibu Schwa, a ricli citizen of Jerusalem, whose 
daughter is said to have imluced hnn to study in hopes of 
gaining her hand, if he should make any considerable pro¬ 
gress. He applied himself accordingly to his studies with 
so much assiiluity and success, fur upwards of twenty years, 
that he was considered as one of the most able teachers in 
Israel, auJ was followed by a prodigious number of scho¬ 
lars. He declared himself for the impostor Barchochebas, 
and asserted that he was the true Messiah; but the troops 
-which the emperor Hadrian sent against the Jews, who un¬ 
der the conduct of this false Messiah had committed horrid 
massacres, exterminated this faction, and Akiba was taken 
and put lo death witli great cruelty. He lived an hundred 
and twenty years, and was buried with his wife in a cave 
ujion a mountain not far from Tiberias. The Jewish writers 
enlarge much upon his praises, and his sayings are often 
mentioned iu the Mishna and Talmud. When he died, 
they say, the glory of the law vanished away. This hap¬ 
pened iu the year 135. He was in truth a gross' impostor, 
and the accounts handed down to us of him are entitled to 
very little credit. He is said to have forged a work under 
the name of the patriarch Abraham, entitled “ .Sepher Je- 
zirah,” or, “ The Book of the Creation,” which was traii- 

> Biog. Brit Johnson’! Poet*.^—Worki, Bowles’s edition j see lode*- 

—Blair’s Lectures.—Mason’s Life uf lOent. Mac. index, auU vol. UCIH- 
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i,1atea into Latin by Postel, and published at Paris in 1552, 
.svo, at Mantua in 4to, and at Basil in folio, 1587. Some 
charge him also with liaving altered the Hebrew text of the 
Biltle, in order to contend with the Christians on certain 
points of chronology. * 

ALABASTER (Wii.i.iam), an English divine, was born 
in iSitd’olk, and educated in Trinity college, Cambrklge, 
where he took the degree of M. A. and was afterwards in¬ 
corporated of the university of Oxford, June 7, 15y2. 
\Lood says, he was the rarest poet and Grecian that any one 
age or nation produced. He attended the unfortunate earl 
of Essex in his voyage to Cadiz, as his chaplain; and en¬ 
tertaining some doubts on religion, he was prevailed upon 
io declare himself a Roman Catholic, and published “ Seven 
Motives for his (Jonversion,” but he soon discovered many 
more for returning to the church of England. He applied 
himself much to caballistic learning, the students of which 
consider principally the combination of particular words, 
letters, and nunjbers, and by this, they pretend to see clearly 
into the sense of .scripture. In their opinion there is not 
a word, letter, number, or accent, in the law, without some 
mystery in it, and they even venture to look into futurity 
by this study. Alabaster made great proficiency in it, and 
olitained considerable promotion in the church. He was 
made prebendary of St. Paul’s, doctor of divinity, and rec¬ 
tor of Tharfieid in Hertfordshire. The text of the sermou 
which he preached for his doctor’s degree, was the first 
verse of the first chapter of the first book of Chronicles, 
namely “ Adam, Seth, Enoch,” which he explained in the 
mystical .sense, .Adam signifying misery, &c. He died April 
J640. His principal work was “ Lexicon Pentaglotton, 
Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, &,c.” Loud. 1687, 
fol. He published also, in 1621, “ Commentarius de bes- 
tia Apocaiyptica,” and other works of that stagip. As a 
poet he has been more highly applauded. He wrote the 
Latin tragedy of “ Roxana,” which bears dale 1682, and 
was acted, according to the custom of the times, in Trinity 
college hall, Cambridge. “ If,” says Dr. Johnson, in his 
life of Milton, “ we produced any thing worthy of notice 
before the elegies of Miltoh, it was perhaps Alabaster’s 
Roxana.” He also began to describe, in a Latin poem en¬ 
titled ” Elisoeis,” the chief transactions ol queen Eliza- 

* Gen. Diet. —Lardner** Works, vol. VII, pp. 143, 145, 148, 
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beth’s reign, but left it unfinished at the time of his death. 
The manuscript was for .some time in the possession of 
Theodore Haak, and some manuscript verses of his are in 
the library of Gonvil and Caius college, Cambridge, and 
the Elismis is in that of Emmanuel.* 

ALAIN (Chartier). See CHARTIER. 

ALAIN. See ALANUS* 

4LAMANNI (Luigi, or Lewis), an eminent Italian 
poet, was born of a noble family at Florence, in 1475, and 
passed the early part of his life in habits of friendship with 
Bernardo and Cosimo RuceUai,Trissino, and other scholars 
who had devoted themselves more particularly to the study 
of classical literature. Of the satires and lyric poems of 
Alamanni, several were produced under the pontificate of 
Leo X. In the year 1516, he married Alessandra Serristori, 
a lady of great beauty, by whom he had a numerous off¬ 
spring. The rank and talents of Alamanni recommended 
him to the notice and friendship of the cardinal Julio de 
Medici, who, during the latter part of the pontificate of 
Leo X. governed on the behalf of that pontiff the city of 
Florence. The rigid restrictions imposed by the cardinal 
on the inhabitants, by which they were, among other marks 
of subordination, prohibited from carrying arms under se¬ 
vere penalties, excited the indignation of many of the 
younger citizens of noble families, who could ill brook the 
loss of their independence; and among the rest, of Ala¬ 
manni, who, forgetting the friend in the patriot, not only 
joined in a conspiracy against the cardinal, immediately 
after the death of Leo X. but is said to have undertaken 
to assassinate him with his own hand. His associates w'ere 
Zanobio Buondelmonti, Jacopa da Diaceto, Antonio Bru- 
cioli, and several other persons of distinguished talents, 
who appear to have been desirous of restoring the ancient 
liberty of the republic, without sufficiently reflecting on 
the mode by which it was to be accomplished. The de¬ 
signs of the conspirators, however, were discovered, and 
Alamanni was under the necessity of saving himself by 
flight. After many adventures and vicissitudes, in the 
cour.se of which he returned to Florence, and took an 
active part in the commotions that agitated his country, 
lie finally withdrew to France, where he met with a kind 
and honourable reception from Francis I. who was a great 

1 Gcii. Uk'.t—Wood’s Ath«nffi._FuUer'* Wortliie*.—Todd’* odilioo of S|>eR* 
ixfl-, Tol. I. p. 100. VIII. j), 34. 
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admirer of Italian poetry, and not only conferred on him 
the order of St. Michael, but employed him in many im¬ 
portant missions. 

On an embassy from Francis I. to the emperor Charles 
V. Alamanni gave a singular instance of his talents and 
promptitude. Among the several poems which he had 
composed in the praise of Francis I. there was one pr<etty 
severe upon the emperor, wherein, amongst several other 
satirical strokes, there is the following, where the cock says 
to the eagle, 

L’Aquila grifagna 

Che per piu divorar due beechi porta. 

Two crooked bills the ravenous eagle bears. 

The belter to devour. 

The emperor had read this piece; and when Alamanni now 
appeared before him, and pronounced a fine speech in 
his praise, beginning every period with the word Aquila, 
he heard him with great attention, and at the conclusion 
thereof made no reply, but repeated 

L’Aquila grifagna 

Che per piu divorar due beechi porta. 

This, however, did not disconcert Alamanni, who imme¬ 
diately made the following answer: “ Sir, wheji I com- 
j)osed these lines, it was as a poet, who is permitted to use 
fictions; but now I speak as an ambassador, who is bound 
in honour to tell the truth. I spoke then as a youth, I 
s])eak now as a man advanced in years : I was then swayed 
by rage and passion, arising from the desolate condition 
of my country; but now I am calm and free from passion.” 
Charles, rising from his seat, and laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the ambassador, told him with great kindness 
tiiat he had no cause to regret the loss of his country, hav¬ 
ing found such a patron as Francis I. adding, that to a 
Virtuous man every place is his country. 

(Jn the marriage of Henry duke of Orleans, afterwards 
Henry II. with Catherine de Medici, Alamanni was ap- 
j'ointed her maitre d’hotel; and the reward of his services 
enabled him to secure to himself great emoluments, and to 
establish his family in an honourable situation in France, 
"here he died at Amboise, of a dysentery, April 18, 1556. 
His principal works are, 1. “ Opere Toscane,” a collec¬ 
tion of poems.on different subjects, and “Antigone,” a 
tragedy, Lyons, 1532 and 1533, 8vo, 2vols. j Florence, vql. 

T 2 
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1.1532; Venice, 2vols. 1533—1542. Notwithstanding these 
frequent editions, they were prohibited in the pontificate of 
Clement VII. both at Florence and Rome, in the latter of 
which places they were publicly burnt. 2. “ La Coltiva- 
zione,” Paris, 1546, a beautiful edition corrected by the 
author and dedicated to Francis J. again reprinted the same 
yeai; at Florence; and frequently reprinted, particularly a 
correct aod fine edition, in large 4to, by Comino, at Padua, 
1718, with the Api of Rucellai, and the epigrams of Ala- 
manni; and at Bologne in 1746. This work, Mhith Ala- 
manni completed in six books, and w hich he ai>pears to 
have undertaken rather in competition with, than in imita¬ 
tion of, the Georgies, is written not only with great ele¬ 
gance and correctness of style, but witli a very extensive 
knowledge of the subject on which he professes to treat, 
and contains many passages which may bear a comparison 
with the most celebrated parts of his immortal predecessor. 
3. “ Girone il Cortese,” an heroic poem in 24 cantos, 
Paris, 1548, 4to; Venice, 1549. This work is little more 
than a transposition into the Italian ottava nma, of a French 
romance entitled Gyron Courtois, which Alamanni under¬ 
took at the request of Francis I. a short time before the 
death of that monarcii, as appears from the information ot 
the author himself in his dedication to Henry II. in which 
he has described the origin and laws of the British knights 
errant, or knights of the round table. 4. “ La Avarchido,” 
or the siege of Bourges, the Avaricum of Caesar, an epic, 
also in 24 cantos, Florence, 1570, 4to. The plan and con¬ 
duct of it is so closely fonnded on that of the Iliad, that it 
we except only the alteration of the names, it ap])ears ra¬ 
ther to be a translation than an original work. Neither ol 
these have contributed imich to the author’s fame, wliich 
rests chiefiy on “ La Coltivazione.” 5. “ Flora,” a co¬ 
medy in five acts, and in that verse which the Italians call 
i'amccioli, Florence, 1556 and 1601, 8vo. 

Alamanni left tw'o sons, who shared in the good fortune 
due to his talents and reputation. Baptist was almoner to 
queen Catherine de Medicis, afterwards king’s counsellor; 
abbot of Belle-ville, bishop of Bazas, and afterwards of 
Macon; he died in 1.581. Nicholas, the other son, was a 
knight of St. Michael, captain of the ro 5 'al guards, aud 
master of the palace. Two other persons of the name of 
Louis Alamanni, likewise natives of Florence, were dis- 
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tinguishecl in the republic of letters. One was a colonel in 
the French service, and in 1591 consul of the academy of 
Florence. Salvino Salvini speaks of him in “ F'astes Con- 
snlaires.” The other lived about the same time, and was 
a member of tlie same academy. He wrote three Latin 
eclogues in the “ Carmina illustrium Poetarum Italorum,” 
and a funeral oration in the’ collection of “ Florentine 
J’rose,” vol. IV. He was the grandson of Ludovico Aleman* 
iii, one of the five brothers of the celebrated poet. * 

ALAMANNI (Niccolo). SeeALEMANNI. 

ALAMOS (Balthazer),- a Spanish writer, born at Me¬ 
dina del Campo, in Castile, about the end of the sixteenth 
century. After having studied the law at Salamanca, he 
entered into the service of Anthony Perez, secretary of 
state under Philip II. He was in high esteem and confi¬ 
dence with his master, upon which account he was im¬ 
prisoned after the disgrace of this minister, and kept in 
confinement eleven years, when Philip Ill. coming to th* 
throne, set him at liberty, according to the orders given by 
his father in his will. Alamos continued in a private ca¬ 
pacity, till the duke of Olivarez, the favourite of Philip IV. 
called him to public employments. He was appointed ad¬ 
vocate-general in the court of criminal causes, and in the 
council of war. He was afterwards chosen member of the 
council of the Indies, and then of the council of the king’s 
patrimony, and a knight of the order of 8t. James. He was a 
man of wit as well as judgment, but his writings were su¬ 
perior to his conversation. He died in the 88th year of his 
age. His Spanish translation of Tacitiis, and the aphoris.ms 
which he added in the margin, gained him great reputa¬ 
tion ; the a|)horisms, however, have been censured by some 
authors, particularly by Mr. Amelot, who says, “ that in- 
steail of being more concise and sententious than the text, 
tile words of the text are always more so than the apho¬ 
rism.” This work was published at Madrid in 1614, and 
was to have been followed, as mentioned in the king’s pri¬ 
vilege, with a commentary, which, however, has never yet 
appeared. I’he author composed the whole during his im¬ 
prisonment. lie left several other works which have never 
yet been printed.’ 

' Principally from Koscoe’s Leo, and Ginguene’i life of Aiamanni, in Bioj. 
L'nlrersellc. —Oen. Uict. — Moral i. 
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ALAN (or Lvnn), in Latin Alanus de Lynna, a famous 
divine of the fifteenth century, was horn at Lynn, in the 
county of Norfolk, and educated in the university of Cam¬ 
bridge ; where he applied himself diligently to the study 
of philosophy and divinity, and, having taken the degree of 
doctor, became an eminent preacher. B^le, who gives 
Alan ait advantageous character, yet blames him for using 
allegorical and moral expositions of scripture; while Pits 
commends the method he took to explain the holy scrip¬ 
tures, which was by comparing them with tliemselves, and 
having recourse to the ancient fathers of the church. But 
he is more generally celebrated for the useful pains he took 
in making indexes to most of the books he read. Of these 
Bale saw a prodigious quantity in the library of the Carme¬ 
lites at Norwich. Alan flourished about the year 1420, 
and wrote several pieces, particularly “ De vario Scrip- 
turse sensu “ Moralia Bibliorutn;” “ Sermones notabi- 
les“ Elucidarium Scripturm“ Prelectiones Theolo- 
gicae“ Elucidationes Aristotelis.” At length be be¬ 
came a Carmelite, in the town of his nativity, and was bu¬ 
ried in the convent of his order.' 

ALAN, of Tewkesbury, another English writer, who 
flourished about the year 1177, and died in 1201. He 
wrote “ JDe vita et exilio Thomm Cantuarensis,” of the 
life and banishment of Thomas a Becket, archbishop of 
Canterbury.* 

ALAN, or ALLEN, or ALLYN (William), cardinal 
priest of the Roman church, and styled Cardinal of Eng¬ 
land, was the son of .lohn Allen, by Jennet Lyster, sister 
to Thomas Lyster, of Westby, in Yorkshire, and was born 
at Rossal in Lancashire, in 1532. His father, according to 
Camden, was a gentleman of a reputable family, and had 
him educated at home until his fifteenth year, 1547, when 
he was entered of Oriel college, Oxford, and had for his 
tutor Morgan Philips, or Philip Morgan, a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and usually called the Sophister, which was a 
title, in the learning of those times, highly honourable. 
Young Alan made a rapid progre.ss both in logic and phi¬ 
losophy, and was elected a fellow of his college, and took 
his bachelor’s degree in 1#50. In the Act celebrated July 
16, he went out junior of the act, having completed his 
degree of M. A. with the distinguished reputation of 

• Biog. Blit,—-Tanner.—Fuller’a Wortbies.—Bale and Pitt. 
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great parts, learning, and eloquence. Of this we have a 
proof in his being chosen principal of St. Mary hall, in 
1556 , when only twenty-four years of age, and the same 
year he served the office of proctor. In 1558 , he was made 
canon of York; but on the accession of queen Elizabeth, 
when the reformed religion was again established, although 
he remained for a short time at Oxford, yet, as he refused 
to cf)mply with the queen’s visitors in taking the oaths, &c. 
his fellowship was declared void; and in 1560 he found it 
necessary to leave England, and retire to Louvain, then a 
general receptacle of the expatriated English Catholics, and 
where they had erected a college. Here his talents and 
zeal recommended him to his countrymen, who looked up 
to him as their supporter, while they were charmed with 
liis personal appearance, and easy address, chastened by a 
dignified gravity of manners. 

He now began to write in support of the cause for which 
he had left his country; and his first piece, published in 
1565 , was entitled “ A defence of the doctrine of Catho¬ 
lics, concerning Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead,” 8vo. 
This was intended as an answer to the celebrated bishop 
Jewell’s work on the same subject; and if elegance of style, 
and somewhat of plausibility of matter, could have pre¬ 
vailed, it would have served his cause very essentially ; but, 
unluckily, of all the subjects which Jewell had handled, 
tliere was none in which he reasoned with such irresistible 
force. Alan’s work was at the same time answered by Dr. 
William Fulke ; but whatever its fate in England, it pro¬ 
cured him the highest reputation abroad, among the chiefs 
of his party, who, as a mark of their confidence, put under 
his care a young man, afterwards sir Christopher Blount, 
and who was concerned in the earl of Essex’s insurrection. 

The care of this pupil, and his constant application to 
study, having injured his health, his physicians recom¬ 
mended him to tr}' his native air; and with this advice, al¬ 
though it subjected him to personal danger, he complied, 
and arrived in Lancashire sometime in 1565 . He had 
scarcely reached this place, before he began to exert his 
powers of persuasion in the making of converts; and in or¬ 
der to promote this object, wrote and circulated little trea¬ 
tises wherever they were likely to be successful. This 
open hostility to the church alarmed the magistrates, and 
they were in search of him, when he retired to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Oxford, and wrote a kind of apology for his 
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party, under the title of “ Brief Reasons concerninsr the 
Catholic Faitli.” Some, however, think that this was writ¬ 
ten at the duke of Norfolk’s house, in Norfolk, w'here it is 
certain he was for some time concealed. It ap])ears like¬ 
wise, that he returned to the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
and distributed his pamphlet with much boli^ness; and was 
so fearless in his zeal, that lie refused a convenient oppor* 
tunity of a ship going to the Netherlands. He now ven- 
turfid to establish a correspondence with his old friends in 
the university, who were considerably numerous, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing over one who had formerly been a Pa¬ 
pist, but vras now of the establishment. This so exasperated 
the relations of this person, that they forced Alan to fly to 
London, whence in 1568 he made his escape into Flanders. 
It has been supposed that some friends in power, who 
knew him formerly, connived at his easy de[)arture. It is 
even said tiiat sir Christoplier Hatton bore a regard for 
him, in consequence of having received part of his educa¬ 
tion in St. Mary’s hall, while Alan was principal; and 
that Alan repaid this kindness with such honourable men¬ 
tion of sir Christopher abroad, as occasioned some very in¬ 
vidious reflections against the latter at home. 

Be this as it may, Alan, having arrived safely in the Ne¬ 
therlands,. W'ent to Mecklin, in the duchy of Brabant, where 
he read a divinity lecture in one of the monasteries with 
great applause. Thence he went to Doway, where he be¬ 
came Doctor in Divinity, and laboured very assiduously in 
founding a seminary for the support of English scholars; 
and, knowing how obnoxious such institutions were in Eng¬ 
land, wrote a book in defence of them. While thus em¬ 
ployed, a canonry of Canibray was conferred on him, as a 
reward for his zeal. Erythraeus (Jean Vincent Le Roux) 
in his Pinacotheca, gives us some reason to tliink that a pre¬ 
tended miracle contributed to this promotion, by inspiring his 
patrons with an idea of tlie sacredness of his person. I he 
miracle is, than when in England, a person who knew him 
well was employed to apprehend him, but had such a mist be¬ 
fore his eyes when he came for that purpose, as to pass him 
Without knowing him. Such miracles, however, are capa¬ 
ble of a very easy explanation. 

In this seminary of Doway, many books were composed 
to justify the Popish religion, and to answer the books 
written in defence of the church of England, which occa- 
wqned a proclauiation from the queen, forbitlding the 
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Poway l)ooks to be eith«f|^sold or read; and we shall soon 
gee that they were not merely books of religions contro¬ 
versy. In 1569, Alan appointed one Bristow to be mode¬ 
rator of studies at Doway, the same, it is supposed, whom 
he gained over when in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 
Not long after, Alan was a^tpointefl otnon of Khel^is, 
through the interest of the Guises, and to this city he tr,ans- 
ferred the seminary which had been settled at Doway; a 
mailer, however, not of choice, as the then governor of 
the Netherlands, Don Lewis de llequesens, had obliged 
the English fugitives to withdraw out of his government. 
Ill the mean time, Alan laboured incessantly in the ser¬ 
vice of his party, by writing various treatises in defence of 
the doctrines or practices of the Papists, by licensing and 
recommending many hooks written hyotliers, and by many 
journevs into Spain and Italy. He also procured a semi-. 
nary to be established in Rome, and two in Spain, for the 
education and support of the English youth. 

In England, jie was justly reputed an enemy to the state, 
and all correspondence with him was considered as a spe¬ 
cies of high treason; and Thomas AlHeld, a Jesuit, was 
executed for bringing some of his writings into England, 
and particularly his “ Defence of the Twelve Martyrs in 
one Year.” In this work he insinuates, in language which, 
in those days, must have been very well understood, that 
queen Elizabeth, by reason of her heresy, had fallen from 
her sovereignty. The indictment of AI held, taken from 
tlie treasonable expressions in these writings, was among 
tlie papers of the lord treasurer Burleigh. 

Alan therefore, having overstepped the bonnd’s of re¬ 
ligious controversy, was now determined to measures of 
more open hostility. The celebrated Parsons, the Ji'suit, 
who was his great friend and counsellor, is supposed to 
have suggested to him the project of invading England. 
Eor many years there had been differences, discontents, 
and even injuries committed between the English and 
Spaniards; and now Alan, and some fugitive English no¬ 
blemen, persuaded Philip II. to undertake the conquest of 
England. To facilitate this, the l)ope, Sixtus V. renewed 
the excommunication thuntlered against queen Elizabeth 
by his predecessor Pius V. While this was in agitation, 
sir William Stanley, commander of the English and Irish 
garrison at Daventer, betrayed it to the Spaniards, and 
went into their service with 1200 men; and Rowland Yoyk, 
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who had been intrusted with a^trong fort in the same 
country, performed the same act of treachery. Alan, no 
longer the conscientious contro\'ersialist, wrote a defence 
of this base proceeding, and sent several priests to Stanley, 
in order to instruct those he had drawn over to the king of 
Span’s service. Alan’s defence, which appeared the year 
aftef tliose transactions, 1588, was first printed in English 
in the form of a letter, and afterwards in Latin, under the 
title of “ Epistola de Daventria: ditione,” Cracov. His 
only argument, if it deserve the name, was, that sir Wil¬ 
liam Staidey was no traitor, because he had only delivered 
to tlie king of Spain a city which was his own before; and 
he t^xhorts all Englishmen, in the service of the states, to 
follow’ his example. 

Such w'ntings, however, were too valuable to the popish 
cause, to go unrewarded. Accordingly on July 28 , 1587 , 
Alan was created cardinal by the title of St. Martin in 
Montibus; and soon after, the king of Spain gave him an 
abbey of great value in the kingdom of Naples, with assur¬ 
ances of greater preferment. In April 1588, he composed 
that work, entitled I’he Admonition, which rendered him 
most famous abroad, and infamous at home. It consisted 
of tw’o parts; the first explaining the pope’s bull for the 
excouimuuicatiou and deprivation of queen Elizabeth; the 
second, exhorting the nobility and people of England to 
desert her, and take up arms in favour of the Spaniards. 
It contains the grossest abuse of the queen, and threatens 
the nobility with judgments from heaven, and devastation 
by the Spaniards, unless they joined the forces of Philip; 
it boasts of the vast strength of these forces, and asserts 
that they had more good captains than Elizabeth had sol¬ 
diers ; that the saints in lieaven all prayed for victory, and 
that the holy angels guarded them. Of this libel, well cal¬ 
culated at that time to effect its purpose, many thousand 
copies were printed at Antwerp, in order to have been put 
on board the Armada, and circulated in England. But the 
Armada, it is well known, completely failed, and covered 
its projectors with disgrace and destruction; and these 
books were so carefully destro)’ed, that a genuine copy was 
scarcely to be found. 

No pa,rt of the failure of this vast enterprize, however, 
was attributed to Alan, to whom the king of Spain now 
gave the archbishopric of Mecklin, and would have had 
him reside there, as a place where be might more eflt-’Ctu- 
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ally promote the popish and Spanish interests in England; 
but the pope had loo high an opinion of his merit to sutfer 
him to leave Rome, where, therefore, he continued to la« 
hour in the service of his countrymen, and in promoting the 
(’atholic faith. Some have asserted, that he and sir Francis 
Inglefield assisted Parsons, the Jesuit, in composinphis 
treasonable work concerning tTie succession, wliich he pub¬ 
lished under the name of Dolemau, in 1593, and which was 
reckoned of such dangerous consequence, that it was mad* 
cajrital by law for any person to have it in his custod}'. 
Others, however, maintain that he had no hand in it, and 
that he even objected to it, because of its tendency to pro¬ 
mote those dissentions which had for so many 3 ^ear 8 dis¬ 
tracted his native country ; and this last opinion is proba¬ 
ble, if what we have been told be true, that towards the 
close of his life he had changed his sentiments, as to 
government, and professed his sorrow for the pains be 
had taken in promoting the invasion of England. It is 
even asserted, by a very eminent popish writer (Watson), 
that when he perceived that the Jesuits intended nothing 
but desolating and destroying his native land, he wept bit¬ 
terly, not knowing how to r-emedy it, much less how to 
curb their insolence. Such conduct, it is added, drew 
upon him the ill-will of that powerful society, who chose 
now to represent him as a man of slender abilities, and of 
little political consequence. On his death-bed, he was 
very desirous of speaking to the English students then at 
Rome, which the Jesuits prevented, lest he should have 
persuaded them to a loyal respect for their prince, and a 
tender regard for their country. He is generally said to 
have died of a retention of urine; but, as the Jesuits had 
shown so much dislike, the}' have been accused of poison¬ 
ing him. Of this, however, there is no proof. He died 
Oct. 6, 1594, in the sixty-third year of his age; and was 
buried with great pomp in the chapel of the Bhiglish col¬ 
lege at Rome, where a monument was erected to his me¬ 
mory, with an inscription setting forth his titles and merits. 
What these merits were, the reader has been told. We 
have seen cardinal Alan in three characters: that of a 
aealous propagandist; of a political traitor to his country; 
and lastly, repenting the violence of his endeavours to ruin 
his country on pretence of bringing her back to popery. In 
♦he first of these characters he seems to have acted from 
♦he impulse of a mind firmly persuaded that every devia- 
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tion from popery was dangerous heresy; and the only wea¬ 
pons he employed were those of controversy. As a writer, 
tlie popish party justly considered him as the first chain- 
pion of his age; and botli his learning and elocjnence were 
certainly of a superior stamp. But in his worst character, 
as fL traitor, tliere is every reason to think him iutluenced 
Ly the Jesuits, who at that time, and ever while a society, 
liad little scruple as to the means by^ which they cd'ected 
theilr purposes. \'et even their persuasions were not suf¬ 
ficient to inspire him with permanent hostility towards the 
political existence of his country. Some writers, not suf¬ 
ficiently attending to his history, have called him a Jesuit; 
but in all controversies between the Jesuits and the secular 
priests, the latter always gloried in cardinal Alan, as anmu 
to whom no Jesuit could be compared, in any respect. 

At Home, and every where abroad, he was styled Cardi¬ 
nal of England, and regarded as the protector of the Jia- 
tion. Aftei;. his death, however, and when all hopes of 
comincring England had vanished, less notice was taken of 
English priests, and fewoftliein were made bishops; nor 
was it until the reign of Charles II. when the popish inte¬ 
rest was supposed likely to gain the ascendancy in Eng¬ 
land, that Philip Tiiornas Howard, younger brother to the 
duke of Norfolk, was created cardinal, and sometimes called 
the Cardinal of England. 

_Of his works, besides those already mentioned, there 
are extant, 1. “ A defence of the lawful power and au¬ 
thority of the Priesthood to remit Sins,” with two other 
tracts on Confession and Indulgences, Lotivaiii, 1567, 8vo. 
2 . ” De Sacrainontis in genere, de sacramento Eucharistite, 
et de Missic Sacrificio, lihri tres,” Antwerp, 1576, 4to, 
and Dotvay, 1605 . 3. “ A true, sincere, and modest de¬ 
fence of Kiiglish Catholics,” without place, 15S3. This 
was an answ'er to the “ Execution of Justice in Pngliintl,” 
writien by lord Burleigh, tlie original of which, Strype says, 
is yt‘t preserved. It is esteemed the best of Alan’s works. 
4 . An apology and true declaration of the institution 
and endeavours of the two English colleges, the one in 
Jlouitr, ilic other now resident in Rheims, against certain 
.sinister insimiations given np against the same,” Mens, 

1 jHi. Besides these, he wrote some other small treatises, 
wniioni lii.s name, of which we have nowhere seen a correct 
atcoiint. 7'hat in the Athenac is perhaps the best, top- 
p^n, on the authority of Posseviii in ius “ Apparatus 
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Sa* •” says, tliat he translated the Phiglish Bible printed at 
lUieiins, in conjunction with Gregory Martin and Richard 
Bristow, two English divines j and that he wrote a letter to 
the bishop of Liege, “ de miserabili statu et calaniitate 
regni Angliap, fervente schismate,” which is printed in the 
“ Gesta Episcpporum Leodiensium,” vol. III. p. 583. Le 
Long, who also mentions his translation of the Bible, adds, 
that he was employed by pope Gregory XIV. in rcfomyng 
the Vulgate. ■ 

ALAND (Sm John Fortf.scue), lord Fortescuc of the 
kingdom of Ireland, a baron of the exchequer, and puisne 
jiulge of the king’s bench and common pleas in the reigns 
of George 1. and 11. was born March 7, 1(570, being the 
second son of Edmund Fortescue, of London, esq. and 
Sarah, daughter of Henry Aland, of Waterford, esq. in 
honour of whom he added Aland to his name. He was 
descended from sir John Fortescue, lord chief justice and 
lord high ciiancellor of England under kin^ Henry VI. 
He was educated probably at Oxfonl, as that university, 
in complimenting him with a doctor’s degree, by diploma, 
in 1733, alluded to his having^tndied there. On leaving 
the university he became a inenilior of the Inner Temple, 
where he was chosen reader in 1716, 2 Geo. I. as atipears 
by a subscription to his arms, arul was called to tiie bar 
about the time of the llevoluiion. For his arguments as 
j)leader in the courts of iustice, the reader is referrctl to the 
foliowing authorities; viz. the Reports of Mr. ju.stice 
Fortescue Aland; Mr. serjcaiit Cart hew; Mr. recorder 
Ciomberbach ; lord chancellor (of Ireland) Freeman ; lord 
(liief baron Gilbert’s Cases; Mr. justice Lcviiuz ; Mr. 
justice Lutwyche; lortl chief justice Raymond; Mr. Ser¬ 
jeant Saikeld; Mr. serjeant Skinner; and Mr. justice 
Veniris. 

t 

Wc may presume our hamster shone as an advocate 
uiih meridian lustre, since the celebrated Pope has recorded 
bis name, hyprefixing it to his Imitation of Horace, Sat. IL 
1 . and distinguished his legal ahillries, by asking his opi¬ 
nion, as to libels, in the following lines : 

“ Tim’fous by nature, of the rich in awe, 

I come to counsel learned in the law; 

You’ll give me, like a friend both sage and free. 

Advice, and (as you use) without a fee." 

’ Biog. Brit.—Gen. Diet. art. Alaa.—Strype’s Annals.—Wood’s Atb«ac.;r 
Tinner’s Bibl.—£rythr<*i BiiiacotUeca, I. 90.—Foppen Bibl. Belg. I. 'ibS. 
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The reader is informed in a note on the first line, that the 
delicacy of the address does not so much lie in the ironical 
application to himself, as in seriously characterising the 
person for whose advice the poet applies. 

On Friday, October 2i, 1714, he was appointed solicitor- 
general to his royal highness the prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards king George the Second; and on December 21, 
1715, he was constituted solicitor-general to the king, 
in Ihe room of Nicholas Lechmere, resigned; which ar¬ 
duous and important office he executed so much to the 
satisfaction of his majesty and the people, that he was 
thought deserving of a higher post; and accordingly, 
24th January, 1716-7, Hilary term, the king appointed 
him one of the barons of the exchequer, in which 
court he succeeded sir Samuel Dodd, the late lord chief 
baron, deceased. In the office of solicitor-general he was 
himself succeeded by sir William Thompson the recorder 
of London.# The reader is referred to the reports of the 
lord chief baron Comyns, and of the lord chief baron Gil¬ 
bert, sir John Strange and Bunbury, for our baron’s re¬ 
solutions aiul opinions while he sat in this court. 

In May 1718, be was constituted one of the justices of 
the court {;f king’s bench ; but after the accession of king 
George JI. all the judges had new patents, except Mr. 
justice Aland, whose commission was superseded, for rea- 
sejns which have not transpired. It appears, however, 
that he regained his majesty’s favour, as in January 1728 
he w as appointed one of the justices of the court of com¬ 
mon pleas. He continued on this bench from Michaelmas 
vacation, 2 Geo. II. 1728, until Trinity term 19 and 20, 
A. 1). I 746, when he resigned the same, having sat in the 
superior courts of Westminster for the long period of thirty 
years, and eighteen of them in the court alluded to. His 
niajesiy, in further te.stimony of bis judicial integrity and 
abilities, was pleased to create him a peer of Ireland, by 
the stvle and title of John lord Fortescue Aland, baron 
Fortescue of Credan, in the kingdom of Ireland, by privy 
seal, dated at Kensington, June 26, 1746, 19 Geo. 11. and 
h}" patent dated at Dublin, August 15. But he did not 
enjoy this honour long, dying Dec. 19 of the same year, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. The family i* 
now extinct. 

The juridical writings of sir John Fortescue Aland are ; 
1, “ Tlie Difference between an absolute and limited Mo- 
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narchy, as it more particularly regards the English consti¬ 
tution ; being a treatise written by sir John Fortescue, 
knight, lord chief justice, and lord high chancellor of 
England, under king Henry VI. faithfully transcribed 
from the MS copy in the Bodleian library, and collated 
with three other MSS. published with some remarks by 
John Fortescue Aland, of the Inner Temple, esq. F. R. S.” 
J.ond. 1714; reprinted, 17iy. 2. “ Reports of Sefect 

Cases in all the courts of Westminster hall, tempore Wil¬ 
liam the Third and queen Anne ; also the opinion of all 
tiic judges of England relating to the grandest prerogative 
of tlie royal family, and some observations relating to the 
prerogatives of a queen-consort,” London, 1748, fol. This 
is a posthumous publication. 

Sir John, in his preliminary remarks to the work of his 
great ancestor, proves himself to be a distinguished pro¬ 
ficient in Saxon literature. * He lived also in habits of 
intimacy with Pope and his associates; and many of Pope’s 
letters to him are published in Mr. Bowles’s edition of the 
works of that Poet. Mr. Fortescue also furnished Pope 
with the admirable burlesque of “ Stradling versus Styles” 
in vol. VI. ‘ 

ALANUSdeInsulis, or ALAINde L’Isle or De Lille, 
i.s the name under which two persons, who were,contem- 
])orarie.s, have been confounded by most biographers. The 
subject of the present article, usually termed Alanus senior, 
or major, was born at Lille in Flanders, about the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century; and his parents having devoted 
him from his birth to the service of religion, he received a 
suitable education. When the fame of St. Bernard began 
to spread abroad, Alanus was sent, in 1128, to study at 
Clairvaux, under that celebrated ecclesiastic, and very 
soon acquired a distinction above his companions. St. Ber¬ 
nard afterwards placed him at the head of the abbey of 
llivour, in the diocese of Troyes in Champagne; and in 
1151, procured him the bishopric of Au.xerre, over which 
he presided until 1167, when he resigned it, and returned 
to Clairvaux, where he remained until his death in October 
1181. His works, still in existence, are, 1. “Vita sancti 
Bernardi,” printed in the second volume of St. Bernard’s 
works, 1690, fol. 2. “ Testainentuin suum,” or his Tes¬ 
tament, made in 1181, printed in Nicholas Camusat’s col- 

' Abridged from a desultory account in the preceding edition of this Dio 
'luuary,—Park’s edition of Lord Orford’e Royal and Noble .Vutbors, vol. V. * 
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whicli are in Flemish or German, consist of* l. “The Con¬ 
fession of Antwerp.” 2. “ Exhortation of the Ministers 
of Antwerp.” 3. “ Agenda, Q| 3 (J)iscipiine of Antwerp.’* 
♦. Catechism.” 5. “ Treatise on original Sin,” &c.‘ 

ALARD (William), son of the preceding, was born 
Nov. 22, 1572. After having received the principles of 
edacation in the college of llzehoe, which ht* left at the age 
of sixteen, he passed five years in the college of Lunc- 
butgh, and went from that to Wittemberg, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by the able defence of his theses. lu 
1595, he was called home, and made joint rector of the 
college of Kipmpen, and afterwards chosen pastor of the 
church of that place. He died May 8, 1644, aped 7.< 
years and six months. His works, in Latin, are, 1. “ Chris, 
tianus, hoc est, de nomine, ortu, &c. Christiatiorum,” 
Leipsic, 1637, 1640. “ Pericopa pentateuchi biblica, tn- 
glossometrica,” &c. 1618, 4to. 3. “ De diversis mini.s- 
trorum gradibus contra Bezam.” 4. “ Defensiotractationis,” 
&c. a defence of the preceding against Beza’s answer, 
Franefort, 1600.* 

ALARD (Lambert), son of the preceding, was born at 
Krempen in 1600, and first studied there and at Hamburgh. 
At the age of nineteen, he went to the academy of Leipsic, 
where he entered on a course of theology and political 
science. In 1624, he haul acquired much reputation both 
as a philosopher and a poet. When he returned to Krein- 
pen, be was made dean of the college, and held that sta¬ 
tion during five years. After tliis, &e king of Denmark 
appointed him inspector of the schools at Brunswick, and 
assessor of the council of Meldorf. In 1643, by order ot 
tlie emperor, be was created master of arts, and not being 
able, on account of the war, to go into Saxony, he was 
made a liceutiate in divinity by diploma, or bull, which was 
sent to him. He died May 29, 1672. His works are, 
I. ** Delicus Attics,” Leips. 1624, 12mo. 2. ** Hera* 

clius Saxonicus, &c.” ibid. 1624, 12mo. 3. "Gtlficiain 
nuce, aeu lexicon novum omnium Grsecs linguie primoge- 
niarulh,” Leips. 1628, 1632, 12mo. 4 . “ Promptuarium 

pathologicum Novi Testainmiti,” Leips. 1635, 1636, l2mo- 
5. Laurifolia, sive|>oeiBatum juvenilium apparatus,” 1627, 

> Morrri.—Bi<q;n|ihiF UDivcwrile,—Drcnt Alarilorum scrijrtit cUrorum, 
Kamb 1711,5 v«ls. written by hl< great-ftrandsoii, Alard, who died 

'lipfeml75b ’Ibid. 
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i 2 mo, and some other works both in prose and verse, par¬ 
ticularly a commentary on the Argunauticon of Valerius 
Klaccus, which i» very little esteemed. ‘ 

A LASCO, or LASCO, or LASKl (John), usOally 
styled the Polish reformer, a man of high rank, talents, and 
pious zeal, is said by Fox, the martyrologist, who was hia 
contemporary, to have been bncle to Sigisinond, king of 
Poland, He certainly was of a noble family in Pofand, 
which took its name from Lasco, Latzki, or Latzeo, 'and 
subsisted under one of those titles long after his time. He 
was born, according to Saxius, in 1499, but we .have no 
particulars respecting his family, unless tint his brother 
Jerome was an able politician, and employed by the em¬ 
peror Ferdinand, as his ambassador to tlie Turitish govern¬ 
ment. He had also an uncle, of the same name, who was 
archbishop of Gnesna, to whom Erasmus dedicated his edi¬ 
tion of the works of St. Ambrose, and whom Le Clerc mis¬ 
takes for our John Alasco. Erasmus in one of his epistles 
(ep. 862) mentions two others of the same illustrious family* 
Hieroslaus, and Stanislaus Alasco (usually written a Lasco); 
and in ep. 1167, he speaks of a John a Lasco (Joannes 
Lascanus), a young man, who died in Germany. 

After receiving an education suitable to his birth and 
talents, his thirst for knowledge induced him to travel into 
various countries, where he acquired considerable distinc¬ 
tion. In 1525 he was at Basil, lodging and boarding with 
Erasmus, and at the same time, which proves bis high rank, 
he was the correspondent of Margaret, sister to Francis I. 
and queen of Navarre. Erasmus highly commends him 
wherever he has occasion to introduce his name, as we 
shall notice hereafter. Alasco probably chose to dwell 
with Erasmus, that he might improve in literature by hav¬ 
ing free access to him ; and the biographer of Erasmus re¬ 
marks that many of his friends were led by his conversa¬ 
tion and writings to embrace the principles of Luther and 
the other reformers, although he himself did not go so far. 
While under the roof of this eminent scholar, Alasco ap¬ 
pears to have contributed to keep up a liberal domestic 
establishment, which occasioned Erasmus to observe to 
him in a letter, that “ his departure was unfortunate in 
many respects; for, omitting other matters, it cost him 
some months labour to reduce the grand establishment. 


I IbUl. 
V t 
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Alasco had inlroduccd, to the former frugal system pur¬ 
sued.” 

It appears hy another letter from Erasmus to Pole, af¬ 
terwards tile celebrated cardinal, that Alasco lei't him i > 
go to the university of Padua. “ You will love him,” s:i\ ^ 
Erasmus,'** because he has all those qualities which miiki' 
you amiable; noble extraction, high posts of honour,* and 
stiirgreater exp'ortatious, a wonderful genius, uncounnoii 
erudition, and all this without any pride. I have hitherto 
been happy in his company, and now lose it witu gn;at 
regret.” This letter is dated Basil, Oct. 4, l oiis. IJis 
stay at Padua was probably short, as he went afterwards to 
Rome, and thence into Swiuerlatid, where he became ae- 
<}uainted with Zuinglins, who, struck with his talents and 
amiable character, prevailed on him to examine more se¬ 
riously the controversies of the times respecting religion. 
The result of this was his embracing Protestantism accord¬ 
ing to the tenets of the Geneva reformers, and with respect 
to die sacrament, he zealously adopted the opinion of Ziiin- 
glius. In 1526, lie returned to Poland, where he was made 
provost of Gnesna and Leneziez, and was nominated bishof> 
of Vesprim in Hungary. His family and connections would 
have added to these, but preferment in the popish chureli 
was no l 9 nger consistent with his jtrinciples; and after 
struggling with much opposition, he quitted the kingdom, 
with the knowledge and consent of the king, hy wboin, La- 
vater the historian says, he was much respected and fre¬ 
quently consulted. 

He left Poland in 1.540, fourteen years after he had re¬ 
turned from his travels, and during this long period we 
have very few particulars of his history, except that on the 
death of Erasmus in i 586, he generously offered an hun¬ 
dred pieces of gold to Kroben and Kpiscopius, to assist them 
in publishing his works, and at this time he completed his 
purchase of Erasmus’s library, which he had contracted fur 
in 1525, while nrtder his root The agreement between 
them stated that, during Ffrasmus’s life, both should have 
the use of tite books, but tiie property should be in Alasco 
and his heirs, 'i'he price was three hundred crowns ol 
gold. 

About tbe latter end of the year 1542, we find Alasco 
at Apbdilil^here he took upon him the office of pastor, 
ana preached constantly at a church in that town. In the 
Allowing year he was et-gaged by Anne, countess dowager 
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vif 01 Jenbnrg, in East Friesland, to introduce and esta- 
lilibl) tlie reformed religion in that territory. This he was 
pursuing with great success, 'Avhen he was invited by Al- 
i)ert, duke of Prussia, to a similar undertaking; but, as 
diat prince was a zealous Lutheraii in the article of the 
sacrament, and Alasco had cajididly informed him of his, 
strict'adherence to the Zuingiiau doctrine on the same 
subject, tlie engagement did not take place, and Alasco cpn-, 
tiiiuod for some years, nearly in the same quarter, labour¬ 
ing to promote the reformation by assiduous preaching, lec- 
iiirin.;, and exhortation. 

When Germany became an unsafe residepce for the 
friends of the reformation, and the contest respecting the 
intenm uas eagerly pursued, Alasco, vyhose ,fame had 
readied Euglaud, was invited tiiither by archbishop Cfan- 
mcr. 7'his illustrious founder of the English church had 
for some time alTorded a quiet asylum to such learqed 
foreigners as bad been expatriated on account of their re¬ 
ligion; and had at one time residing at Lambeth palace, 
lliose celebtaied reformers Bucer,. Martyr, Fagius, Odijn, 
and others, of inferior note. Alasco arrived accoplingly 
about the year 15.48, and was introduced not only to die 
.irdibisliop, but by Ids means to sir John Cbeke, sir Wil¬ 
liam Cecil, and to the duke of Somerset, the protector. 
In a couferetice with the latter, he was encouraged to re¬ 
quest that be and his congregation might have leave to 
come over tp Londop, and be protected in the exercise 
of their religion; and he urged that such a favour would 
be a matter of policy as well as charity, as by this step 
many useful mannfactures might be introduced into Eng¬ 
land. He re(][uested also that they might he incorporated 
by the king’s letters patent; and some old dissolved church, 
or monastery, given them as a place of worship. Having 
proposed these measures, and obtained the assistance of 
tile arclibishop and other I’riends of rank and power, to 
assist in forwarding ; them, he returned again to Embden, 
where he corresponded with, the archbishop and Cecil. As 
soon as they iuformed him that his request vyouM be com¬ 
plied with, he again came .t(^ England, and' brought with 
him a considerable number of .German Protestants, who 
found an asylum for their persons, and toleration., for thep 
principles, under the mild reign of Edvyard Vj.. '7'hree 
imndred and eighty of these refugees were naturalized, 
and erected into a species o^ ecclesiastical corporatioft, 
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ivhich was gOTerned bj' its own laws, and enjoyed its own 
form of worship, although not exactly agreeing with that 
of the church of England. — A place of worship in London, 
part of the once splendid priory of the Augustine friars, 
in the ward of Broad>street, which is still standing, was 
granted to them July 24, 1549, with the revenues belong¬ 
ing to it, for the subsistence of their ministers, who were 
either expressly nominated, or at least approved of by the 
king. His majesty also fixed the precise number of them, 
namely, four ministers and a superintendant. This last 
office was conferred on Alasco, who, in the letters patent, 
is called a person of singular probity, and great learning ; 
and it was an office which comprehended many important 
duties. It appears that as among the refugees from the 
Continent there were sometimes concealed papists, or dan¬ 
gerous enthusiasts, a power was given to Alasco to exa¬ 
mine into their characters, and none were tolerated in the 
exercise of their religion but such as were protected by 
him. His office likewise extended not only over this par¬ 
ticular congregation of Germans, but over all the other 
foreign churches in London, of which we find there was a 
French, a Spanish, and an Italian church or congregation; 
and over their schools and seminaries, all which were sub¬ 
ject to his inspection, and declared to be within his juris¬ 
diction. In 1552, we find him using his influence to pro¬ 
cure for a member of the French church the king’s licence 
to set up a printing-house for printing the liturgy, &c. in 
French, for the use of the French islands (Jersey and 
Guernsey) under the English government. 

It is to be regretted that a reception so hospitable, an 
establishment so munificent, and a toleration so complete, 
should not have induced this learned reformer to abate the 
zeal of controversy. But he had not enjoyed his new 
office long before he published a book against the church 
of England, her ritual, ecclesiastical habits, and the ges¬ 
ture of kneeling at the sacrament. It is an excuse, imleed, 
that he was requested by Edward VI. to write on some ol 
these subjects; and it was probably owing to this circum¬ 
stance, that no censure was passed on his book. 

The reign of Edward VI. was short; and on the accf-s- 
siou of his bigotted and remorseless sister, the reformation 
was overthrown ; and those who chose to adhere to it soon 
^aw that they must be consistent at the expence of then 
lives. At the commencement, however, of the Marian 
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tyranny, whether from a respect for Alasco’s lllustrions 
family, or some regard for the rites of hospitality to those 
foreigners who had been invited into the country under the 
royal pledge of safety, Aiasco and his congregation had 
the fair warning of a proclamation which ordered all fo¬ 
reigners to depart the realiq, particularly heretics. Ac¬ 
cordingly, about one hundred and seventy-five persons, 
consisting of Poles, Germans, French, Scotch, Italians, 
and Spaniards, belonging to the various congregations 
under b's superintendance, embarked in two ships, Sept. 
17, 1563, with Aiasco and bis colleagues, and set sail for 
the coast of Denmark. Their reception here has been very 
differently represented. It has been said that, although 
known to be Protestants, yet because they professed the 
opinions of Zuinglius respecting the sacrament, they were 
not suffered to disembark, or to remain at anchor more 
than two days; during which their wives and children were 
prohibited from landing. Such is the account given by 
Melchior Adam, and by those who have followed him with¬ 
out examining other writers. According, however, to 
Hospinian, who may he the more easily credited as he was 
unfriendly to t;he Lutherans, it appears that the lauding 
was not opposed,' and that the Lutherans even admitted of 
a conference with Aiasco and one of his colleagues, Micro- 
nius; but in the end, as neither party would give way, 
Aiasco and his company were obliged to leave the kingdom 
in the depth of winter, and were refused admittance, with 
equal inhumanity, at Lubeck, Wismar, and Hamburgh. 
After thus suffering almost incredible hardships at sea, 
during the whole of a very severe winter, they arrived in 
March, 1554, at Emhden; and being received with kind¬ 
ness and hospitality, most of them settled there. Anne, 
countess dowager of Oldenburgb, again extended her 
friendship to Aiasco, became the patroness of his flock, 
and procured them every comfort their situation required. 

In 1555, Aiasco went to Franckfort on the Maine, where 
he obtained leave of the senate to build a church for re¬ 
formed strangers, and particularly for those of the Ne¬ 
therlands. VVhile here, he wrote a defence of his conduct 
to Sigismond, king of Poland, against the aspersions of 
Joachim Westphale (one of the most violent controversial 
writers on the side of Luther), Bugenhagen, and others. 
In the same year, with the consent, if not at the desire of 
the duke of Wirteraberg, he maintained a disputation 
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against Blcniins, then a Luiht^nui, upon the siih)ett n( iho 
euchnrist. 'I'he nnt’air rtiprescntation Bieiit)us |)iil>lislii!(l 
of this cont«)veisy, aiul the garbietl account he gave ot 
Alasco’s arguments, obliged the laiter to publisli an 
apology for himself and Jus church, in 1367 ; in vviiich he 
proved that tlieir doctrine did not militate u^th the Augs- 
bnrgji confession concerning the prestmee of (/brist in 
the supper; but that, if they had dilfered from that con¬ 
fession, it did not follow that they were to be condemned, 
provided they eoukl justify their dissent from the holy 
scriptures. VVestpliale was y(!t more illiberal than Bren- 
tius ill bis censure of Alaseo and his dock; and reviled 
them with a virulence that would have better become their 
professed persecutors. 

After an absence of nearly twenty years, Alaseo re¬ 
turned to Ills native country, wliere he was protected from 
the hostility of the ecclesiastics, by tlit; king, who em¬ 
ployed him in various important affairs; and when ad¬ 
dressed by the pojdsli clergy to remove him, answered 
that “ he had indeed heard, that the bishops had pro¬ 
nounced him a heretic, but the senate of the kingdom had 
determined no such matter; tliat John Alaseo was ready 
to prove himself untainted with heretical pravity, and 
sound in the Catholic faith.” I’his answer, however, so 
unfavourable to their remonstrances, did not prevent their 
more secret efforts to injure him ; but we do not find that 
these were effectual, and lie died in peace at Fraiickfurt, 
Jan. 13, I. SCO, alter a sliort illness. Jdis piety, extensive 
learning, lilieralilv, and benevolence, have been celebrated 
by all his contemporaries, and the bigoted part ol' the 
Lutherans were his only enemies; and even of iliese some 
could not bring any other accusation against liiin than timt 
he dilfered from their opinion respeeiiiig the corporal jne- 
sence in the sacrament; a subject vviiich uiifortunatoly 
split tile early reformers into paities, when tliey sliouid 
have united against the common enemy. We have already 
quoted Erasmus’s opinion of him w'hen a very young man; 
and it may be added (from ep. iii, lib. 28.) that he ino- 
iiounccd Ijjih “ young, but grave beyond liis years ; and 
that himself was happy in his conversation and society, 
and even became better by it; having before him, in 
Alasco> a striking example of sobriety, moderation, mo¬ 
desty, and integrity.” In another letter lie calls him, “a 
ni&D of so amiable a disposition, tliat he should have 
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iliought himself suflicicntly happy ia his single friendship.” 
^ior was Mc'lanchthuu less warm in his praise. On the 
iiccession ot queen Elizabeth, although he did not return 
to England, he eorrespondetl with her on all'airs of the 
cliiirch; and according to Zauehius, had much inliiience 
both with hei, and the leadiiij^' ministers of her court. It 
may here be noiictxl that the (utngregation he had settled 
111 Austin Friars were tolerated again under her reign, and 
that bishop Grindall was appointed superimendant of’this 
foreign ehnrch, the last of whom wc have any account as 
hold.ng that olfice. The church is to this day vested in 
a congregation of Dutch Calvinistic protestanis, and the 
library belonging to it contains a vast collection of the 
manuscript letters and memorials of the reformers, and 
particularly of Alasco, whose portrait was there before the 
lire of London. 

Alasco was twice married: his first wife died in 
ljj2, and the second suiTived him; he appears to have 
had children by both. It was probably a descendant of 
his, Albertus Alasco, who wa.s most magnificently enter¬ 
tained by the univer.sity of Oxford in 15So, by special 
command of queen Klizahetli. “ Such an entertainment 
it was,” says Wood, “ that the like before or since was 
never made for one. of his degree, costing the, univer.sity, 
with the colleges, about .fSoO. And, indeeil, consider¬ 
ing the worthim ss of the person for whom it was chietly 
made, could not be less. He was one ii/m Marti i/uam 
Mtreurio; a very good soldier, and a very good selioiar, 
ini admirable linguist, philosopher, and mathematician.” 

Of his works we have a catalogue in Melchior Adam, 
AA'rhcitleu, and others, . but mostly without dates. His 
hook on t^)e sacrament, already noticed, bore this title; 
“ Brevis et dilucida de Sacramentis cci lesia: Chrisii trac- 
tatio : in qua fous ipse et ratio unin.s saeniinentariaj noslri 
teinporis coiuroversia', panels exponiinr,” l^ond. l.')52, 8vo. 
logother with this, sa^'s Strype, was hound u[j a tract, 
out.tied “ Coiistnsio mutua in re Sacramentaria ministro- 
I'lnn Tigurina! ecclesiac, et I), .lo. C'alvini, minislri Oeiie- 
cciisis ecclesise, data Tigiiri, Aug. 8(>, 1549.” 'J’he whole 
was introduced by an epistle dedicatory to king Edward, 
which Strype has given at large. It treats ehielly o'l the 
controversy respecting the habits, and was reprinted in 
Ibjj, when these matters were considered as of sufficient 
iinporiunce to hazard the existence of church and slate. 
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Of this work on the sacrament, an abridgement was after¬ 
wards published under the tide “ Epistola continens in se 
summaiu controversio; de coena Domini breviter explica- 
tam.” His otlier works are: 1. “ Confessio de nostra 
cum Christo Domino communtone, et cor|>oris item stii in 
ctena exhibitione, ad ministrqs ecclesiarum Fvsiiorientalis.” 
2. “.Kpistola ad Bremensis Ecclesia: ministros.” 3. “Con- 
tra , Mennonem catabaptistarum principem.” 4. “ De 
liecta Ecclesiarum instituendarum ratione Epistolc tres.” 
b. “ Epistola ad regem Polonio; Sigismundum„ &c. in 
qua doctrinae ministerii fidem, ac nomiuis sui existimatiu- 
neni, contra adversariorum calumnias vindicat." 6. “ Fur- 
gutio niinistrorum in ecclesiis peregrinis Francofurti, qua 
demonstrat ipsorutn doctrinam de Christi domini in ccena 
^iia priesentia non pugnare cum Augustana confessione, ut 
advtrsarii eo6 accusabaiu.” 7. “ Responsio ad virulentam, 
calumniisque et mendaciis consarcinatam, Joachimi West- 
pKali Epistolam, qua purgationem ecclesiarum peregrina- 
rum Francofurti conveilere conatnr.” 8. “ Forma ac ratio 
lotius Ecclesiastici Ministerii Edwardi VI. in peregrinornm 
maxime Germanorum ecclesia.’' He also published a 
ff)rm of prayer and religious service, used in the church at 
London, of which we hud a notice of a translation from 
Latin into French, printed at London in 1556. * 

AL.4VA ESQUIVEL (Diegode), a celebrated Spanish 
bishop, who In-ed in the sixteenth century, was a native of 
Vitoria, a city of Alava in the protdnce of Biscay. He 
studied the civil and canon law at Salamanca, and made 
such considerable prt^ress, that having been admitted one 
of the judges in several courts of judicature, he was at last 
made president of the council of Granada. He afterwards 
entered into holy orders, and was advanced to the bishop¬ 
ric of Astorga. In that rank he assisted at the fifth 
council of Trent, where his principal endeavours were to 
re.strain pluralities. On his return he was made bishop of 
.4vila, and afterwards of Cordova. He died in 1562. The 
only work he has left, the subject of which is general 

• Melchior Adom.—Verbeideo, Efiigiet, fcc.—Lod. Larater in hi«. de ortu 
a<', coiiirorersiar raoramentaria'. — Steiden in Comment.—^Thuann*.—Hci- 
ptiiian Uiat. Sacrament, part S, p. 224.— Gerdesiui in Hilt. Evangelii renovali. 
:( rierileff. I,ibr. rar. p. 226. 230.— Frevtag in Anaicctii Litterariii. p. 5I s 
Siryp.’t t raumer, p. I9i, 234, 246, 261, 290, 317; App. 139. '‘‘V 
—Sirype’i. Annals, I. 119.— Strype’s Memorial!, »ol. 11. 83, 224 ,' 

?t’., J.i.'i. 111. 530.--Siry|>c’i Parker, SSS.—Jortin's Erasmui.— 'Biirnci's 

Hilt. ?oi (1. Kffords, p. 203. 
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councils, is said to be well written: ** De Conciiiis uni- 
versalibus, ac de his quse ad religionis et reipublicae Christ, 
reformationem iustituenda videntur," Granada, 1582, fol. 
The family of D’Alava produced at least two other writers 
of some eminence, Diego d’Alava de Beaumont, the son 
of the master of the ordnance,to the king of Spain, an able 
engineer, who wrote “ El Perfecto Capitan, &c.” or the 
Perfect Captain instructed in the military science, and the 
art of fortification, Madrid, 1590, fol.; and Francis Ruis 
de Vergara y Alaya, who wrote the history of the college 
of St. Bartholomew, in the university of Salamanca; and 
by order of Philip IV. superintended an edition, 1655, fol. 
of the Statutes of the order of the knights of St. James. • 

ALAYMO (Mark Anthony), a celebrated physician of 
Sicilj', was bom in 1590 at fegalbuto, in the valley of 
Deroona, and when young acquired great reputation for 
his proficiency in classical learning, and in the study of 
philosophy. He then made choice of the profession of 
medicine, and received his doctor’s degree at Messina in 
1610. In 161# he settled at Palermo, where he practised 
with uncommim success, his advice being eagerly sought 
at home and abroad, by persons of all ranks who corre¬ 
sponded with him in cases where his visits could not be pro* 
cured. His fame rose highest, however, in 11524, when 
he practised with so much skill, humanity, and succes!:^, 
during the rage of the plague in Palermo and other p&rts 
of Sicily. While in diis prosperous career, he was in vain 
solicited to accept a professor’s chair in the university of 
Bologna, and the office of first physician to the king of 
Naples. Nothing could seduce him from his connexions 
in Palermo, where he had the principal hand in founding 
the medical academy. He is celebrated also for his piety 
and munificence towards religious institutions. He died 
August 29, 1662. His principal works are in Latin. 
1. “ Consultatio pro ulceris Syriaci nunc vaganLis curatione, ” 
Palermo, 1632, 4to. 2. “ De succedaneis Medicanicii- 
tis,” ibid. 1637, 4to. 3. And in Italian, “ Discorso iii- 
torno alia preservatione del inorbo contagioso, e iiiortale, 
die regna al presente in Palermo, &c.” ibid. 102.5, 4to. 
4. “ Consigii Medico-politici,” also relating to the plague, 
ibid. 1652, 4to. He left, likewise, some works in niaim- 
script, on the treatment of malignant fevers, and a eom- 
inentary on the epidemics of Hippocrates. ’ 

* Oen. Diet.—Fra. Paol. Hist, dc Coiicil. de Trent.—Nie. Antuii. BiM. 

® .Mangel. 1J.1)1. Script. Med. 
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ALBAN' (Sr.) is .viul to hiive bee:i i.ltc fust prr.ion 
suli'oivti martyrdom lor (dirisiianity in Liitain ; iic is thou - 
loro usually styled the protomariv r ol this isiaud. lie was 
l)!))-ii at A’eriiiam *, ami hum isljod towards the end of 
iliiid century. In his youth he took a joiiruoy to Roir.c, 
in coinpaiiy with Aiuphdtaiiis, a motik. oi yacrleoii, un.i 
servij'd seven yoar.s as tv soldier uiitUir the eiii|jert)r Dioclt - 
sitm. At liis roitir!i iiome he settled in Voruliiiu; aiid, 
ilirotigh the e\amplc and iiistruciiuii of Auiphii>alt;.s, re- 
muincetl the errors of i’a-eauism, in which he hail boon 
educated, and became tv convrii to the f 'iiristian religion. 
It is gencrtiily agreed that Alban suiTjrod iiiiirlyrdom du¬ 
ring tile groat porseciiiion iiiidor li;e reign of Diocletian, 
hiit antliufs dilTcr a.s to the year wiieii it Itapnened ; liedo 
and others fix it in liie year .sonic relcr it to lii't;, htii 

I slier reckuii.s it amongst the cvculs of ho;i. liis iteatii as 
said to iia\e heen accoiiijttimed with several niirucies, ty 
wliich, however, it is iin|)ossihl»; to give credit. (Jolltet, 
only, of all our iiisluriaiis, contends lor ilieir credibility. 
Bi;twet»n fou and .500 y ears after ht. Alban’s death, (Afia, 
Ling of tile .'Vleiciiins, hniit a very large and stately ino- 
na:u;rv to liis memory; and llie town of St. A Ilian’s in 
licrti'ordsliire takes its name from our prmoinartyr.' 

Al.B.fXI (.Ai. 1 '.\am)i,KJ, an eniineiii virtuoso, was born 
:tt Lrhino, Oct. lo, loni, ;ind jirunioled to the rank of 
cafcdiiial by InnocentXI!I. He dieil Dee. 2, 177 2, aged ts?. 
lie showed great tlignily in his embassy to the emperor; 
:.nd dispiayed imicii ieaniiiig wliile lie Jield the place oi 

* I'jji*: tou’n rincit-ntly rullod it was a mmiu’ipium, or a 

'V’filainrBsD r, or ^^'atlill^^acel;t<T, the town whoisc iiiliahitant-s eiijoyetl tiif 
liiino ii.imt' heiu;; denved from t bo aD.l piiviicj’i.'. ot lloniaiH’ilizv ns. 

Tivtr W.irlom!’, wl.-rli r;tn on tlu- It, was (’nlirely ruiiMnl ]>y tlie iJritoij'^ 

th" latter, fV-'m tiHJ Rtirtian hit.i:h* onrin'; the w'ar brtw»’*.-n the 
■way * ailed Watlm.u:-street, wlncli ley and Buadu-**a, qneen of the Incni. At- 
tt» tlu* wot. (Mat, We«-un. Vlor. iliit. terwanis Veiulain ll'iiristual ajcain, 
ann <’al!<v it Vtrula- and h(<'amc a firy of gr* at note. About 

»Diuiu; :m<l Pi 'leniv, Ortliuin. 'Ihe the middle of the fifth century* it f«!) 
sanaiion tins was rlosi* Uv file ini‘* the haniK of the Saxons j hut 

t'-Av". of ,St. A-ban’s. in HcrM'ord.^htrc. I.'lia r I'rndragon, tUe Briton, r»:<‘o- 
■} n» t‘ n; fhiiik' n"w lemaanni': <4' old vrred it with unu'li diOiculty, after a 
\ * uila.n loti roin.i of walla, cbequcii-<l veiy lonjf aiegw. Alter his death, Ve- 
pd\( fji'n s, aaii Koman coins, winch nduiit icii again into the hands oi tl>c 

'‘‘:« ndn '4 up. li i- Cn!iu*ctm''d, Saxons j but hy frtM|Uont. wars, it was 
itoiD the Mtu.i'ioD, licit this was th*' nt. last cntin-ly ruined. Camvlcii*^ 
tiuin of i.dissivvlannu'v, ho well dc- Jiiilar.ina* by bishop (iihsuu, vol. 1- 
f U'b'.i by wooe'v aiui fpaj'-lif'.s, ublch cpI* 

•*d-;>y Tiagar. In Kero’s innc 

» Bjo-. Erit. 
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ri.irariai) of the Vatican. He hail great taste an 1 know¬ 
ledge of aniiquities, and became? a mnnilicent. patron of 
icaniingand learned men. His house, known by tiie name 
(i| tlie Villa Alhani, was deconited with valuable statues 
uiul other treasures of the fine arts. He also found leisure 
tioni liis political engagements^ to write sonic historical and 
literary works, which art? held in much esteem. In 
his collection of draw'ings, consisting of three hundred ,vo- 
Itiiiics, one third of which are original drawings of the first 
masters, tlie others, collections of the most capital en- 
g-avings, were sold to his jiresent majesty of Great Britain, 

h, r 1 4,000 crowns. * 

AI.BANI (.lojtN Fkancis), nephew to the preceding, 

i. iid heir to his taste and ninnihcencc, was born in Home, 
'"'it", and educated for the cburcli, in wdtich he was 
speedily jiromoted to the highest honours, being advanced 
t ■ tiic jmrpic, soon alter he entered the prieslhoo'i, in 
17 17, ami tun long afterwarils appointed arcli-prii’st of 
tlie Basilic of St. Maria Mrggiore, and bishop of Borlo, 
one of tiic seten stdiurban sties w hich depend on the pope 
;is oil their imincdiatc metropolitan. He derivetl nuire 

however, lioni folloulng tlie example of his niic'i' 
III patronizing learnin;r and learned men, and in adding to 
tiiDsi' rare and v:ibia!)lc momimetits of art, which so long 
ri'iidt'roii the vilhi Alhani the resort of the virtuosi ol 
f.nrope. ' 

In 1767, when the question of the snppvcssion of the 
-h'suiis was agitated, the cardinal ford ati active part at 
’i'c court of Home in their favour, but without discovering 
tlie principles ('fa verv enlightened mind, lie dreiided in 
diis suppression the cuntinein tuneni of the downfall of lit.- 
' lairch, ami considered tiny eoiicessinn to tiiose monarviis 
till) were for the metisure, as a dangerous s\ niptoiu ot ser¬ 
vility on the ]);irt of the chnreli. In 177 5, he was an- 
poiiitcti hishojj of Ostia and Vclletri, and conseoncmlv 
(lean of tlie sacred eollcire ; and tn 1779, he succeeded to 
Ins uiieie .'Vlexandcr in ahiiost all the charges which th;it 
|>reliite had long possessed. He was appointed plenipo- 
(eiiiiiirv of the house of Aust.ria, protector of the kit.gdom 
'd Poland, of the order of Malta, of the repuhlic of .Ra- 
j'ltsa, and what was most congenial to liis temper, ot the 
College of La Sapienza in Rome. He was also jiresenied 


* Ann. Reg^iater, I76‘2, p U *.—Diet. Histur:qut' • 
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with some rich abhej^^s and priories, both in the Homan 
and in the Neapolitan state. 

The circumstances of his being almost set apart from 
every affair of government, and of possessing a large in¬ 
come, were a source of refined gratifications to himself, 
and of signal benefit to all the literary characters in Rome 
who had gained his esteem. He renewecl towards the 
close of the century, that example which about the middle 
of it had been set by his illustrious uncle. Besides 
his patronage of men of established fame, of such men as 
Visconti, Fea, Testa, and Piranesi, whenever afnong the 
children of his servants and dependants he discovered a 
promising genius, he took upon himself the care of his 
education. He increased the valuable library of his uncle 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand volumes ; and in tlie 
year 17it was computed that the villa Albani contained 
about two hundred thousand works of art, and specimens 
of antiquities. 

The cardinal was now in his seventy-seventh year, and 
in all probability expected to close his life in the full en¬ 
joyment of his splendid and unrivalled collections, when 
the French took possession of Rome. The depredations 
they committed in the Vatican and other public places of 
Rome, and the violences offered by them to the most emi¬ 
nent persons in that metropolis, may be easily accounted 
for from their characteristic rapacity, and the hatred which 
they then professed for religion under any shape. But 
the outrages which they practised on the femily of Albani 
had such a base and spiteful motive, as to brand them 
with eternal infamy. Owing to the successive marriages 
of the two last princesses of Carrara and of Modena, the 
family of Albani was a relative to the imperial house of 
Austria ; and the French thought that the distress and hu¬ 
miliation of Uie one would be communicated to the other, 
'i'he estates were confiscated, the magnificent and elegant 
palace, within the precincts of Rome, was sacked, and 
the unrivalled villa was plundered and destroyed. “ Thi> 
palace,” says Mr. Duppa, which is not yet razed to the 
ground, nor its villa made an absolute heath, now re¬ 
mains (i7y8) a melancholy monument of the Vandalism 
of the eighteenth century. Every statue, every bust, 
every column, every chimney-piece, every piece ol 
marble that served for ornament or use, was torn from 'i* 
*.>jtuaiion, and was either sent to Paris, or became the perqui- 
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ute of certain agents employed by the Directory to see 
that there might be nothing wanting to the entire com¬ 
pletion of ks ruin: even the shrubs in the garden wtre 
rooted up, and sold.” 

During this devastation, the cardinal took refuge, first, 
in a Camaldolese convent on the southern frontiers 
of the Roman state; but, ' it being intimated that he 
could not be safe there, be went to Naples ; and, on the 
approach of the French, to Messina. In 1800 he *was 
present at Venice, at the election of the reigning pope ; 
and when the Austrian and Neapolitan troops reconquered 
the Roman territory, he returned to Rome, where he took 
private lodgings, but never had strength of mind to view 
either his palace or villa, nor could they be inentiorieil in 
his presence without throwing him into the deepest sor¬ 
row. Here he died, in 1803, in the eighty-fonrtli year 
of his age. He was handsome in person, sprightly uml 
eloquent; sincere, cordial, unassuming, and affable; and 
both from his intellectual and moral qualifications, he was 
justly considered as one of the most accomplished charac¬ 
ters of the age.' 

ALBAN I (John Jerome), of the same family with the 
preceding, born in 1504, at Bergamo, was the sou of 
count Francis Albani, and intended by his father for tlie 
army, but preferred the study of the civil and canon lavr, 
in which, as well as in polite literature, he attained 
great eminence. At first, however, he bore arms in the 
Venetian army, and afterwards went into tlie church. 
Pope Pius V. was no sooner raised lO that dignity, tlian 
he made Albani a cardinal, in 1570. It is even said that 
after the death of Gregory XIIL tlie conclave would have 
elected him pope, but lie was tlieii a widower and had 
children, a circumstance which interfered with their in¬ 
tentions. He died April 25, 1591. His principal works 
are: 1. “ De linmunitate ecclesiaruro,” 1553. 2. “ De 

potestate Paps et concilii,” Lyons, 1558; Venice, 1561, 
4to. 3. “ De Cardinalibus, et de donatione Constantini,” 
1584, fol. Moreri gives an account of a lawyer of Ber¬ 
gamo, who wrote on these subjects, and is evidently tlie 
same person. “ 

* AtheDaum, vol. Ill,—Duppa’s Subversion of the P.apal Oovernment, p. 131, 
eilit. J799. It is reiaarkabte that none of the recently publisheil French liio- 
(l aphies take the least notice of CarditUk'^lbani. 

? Diet. Uist«ru}ue,—Biographic Uuiverselte. 
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ALBANO, or ALBANI (Kkancis), acdcbraletl paiwlor. 
born at Boluf^na, Mavrh 17, 1His father was a s It 
iTK’rchant, and intenried to bring up his son to tliat busi¬ 
ness ; blit Albano liavino' a stiong- inclination to pa ntiiu^r^ 
when bis lather died, din oted himself entirely tp that ar(. 
though then but twelve v’ears of age. He first studied 
imd,er Denvs Calvart; Gindo Klieni Iteing at tlie same 
time under this master, with whom Albano contracted :< 
very great friendsliip. (hilvart drett but one ]>ro(i!(' id, 
Albano, and afterwards left him entirely to the care ol 
Guido ; under whom h<^ made great improvtmu'nt. IK' 
followed Guiilo to the sidinol of the Caraccis, bttt a iiitiw 
after their friendsliip for eacit otlu'V began to eooi ; wind) 
was ow ng |K'rliapsto tiu' jiride of Albano, who could imi 
bear to see Guido surpa-.s him. or to tlie jealousy of (»ui;i.> 
at fiiKiing' Albano make so swift a progress. They co;-. 
tainly eiuhsivourcd tot'clipse one anollu'r; for when (.Tinda 
haii set lip a Ix .mtil'ul altar-j»iee<', Albiino wonid oppir.e 
to it some line pietnre of his : ami vet they eontinned to 
speak of eacli other with tlic highest ehteetn. Albano, after 
having greatly improxefl himseif ne li-r the ('aracois, went 
to Roiiu’, vvliere lie eonimned m.mv years, and iriarned 
)n that eity ; hiit ids wife tiying in ehiidbed. at the earnest 
request ot his relations, iic retnnu'.l to Bologna, where lie 
entered again into the state ol' matrimonv. His second 
wife (I)oralice) was well desoemie;!, hut iiad very little Ibr- 
tune ; wliicli lie perfectiv disregarded, so strongly was he 
captivated with her heauty and good sense. Besides the 
satisfaction of possessing an accomplished wife, he reaped 
likewise.the advantage ol liaving a most heantilul model; 
so tliat he bad now no occasion for any other woman to 
sit to him for Venus, the (graces, N'vmplis, and other dei¬ 
ties, whom he took a particular delight in rejireseniing. 
His wife answered tins purpose admiralily well; for, besides 
her bloom of youtii, and the beauty of her person, he dis¬ 
covered in her so mucli motlesty, so many graces and per¬ 
fections, so well adapted to painting, that it was imjiossihie 
for him to rind a more finished woman. She afterwards 
brought him several boys, all extremely beautiful and 
finely proportioned ; anil she and her children were the 
originals of his most agreeable and graceful compositions. 
It was from them too that the famous sculptors I' lamand 
and Algardi modelled tlieir iittle cupids. 

• Albano was well versed in some branches of polite liie* 
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fatufe; butj not understanding Latin, he endeavoured to 
r.u])ply this defect by carefully perusing the Italian trans- 
liitions of such books as could be serviceable to him in his 
profession. He excelled in all parts of painting, but was 
particularly admired for his small pieces ; though he him¬ 
self A\as much dissatisfied that his large pieces, many of 
which be painted for altars, were not equally applauded. 
He delighted much in drawing the fair sex, whom he has re¬ 
presented with wonderful beauty ; but has been reckoned 
not so bapp)"^ in bis imitation of men. He sometimes 
represented divine stories, but his compositions on love 
fiibjects were most eagerly sought after. “He did not,’' 
says Malvasia, “ feign Cupid heavy and sleeping, as Gtiido 
<l;d, but nrpresented him seated niajesticallv 011 a throne ; 
now directing the sportive exercises of the little Loves 
shooting at a heart fixed on a trunk of a tree ; now pre- 
siditig over their s])rig!it!y dances, round the marble ino- 
nimienl ot Flora crowned with a chaplet of blooming 
(lowers; and now survtjying the ccmqucst of the little winged 
hoys over the rural satyrs and fauns. If he rejiresented a 
dead Adonis, he always introduced a hand of loves, some 
of whom, viewing the wound, drew back in the utmost 
liorror: while others, exasjierated, broke to pieces their 
hows and arrows, as lieiiig no longer of use to tli'em since 
Adonis w'as no more; and others, again, who, running 
behind the fierce wild boar, brandished their darts with ah 
air of vengeance.” Albano was of a happy temper and 
disposition; his paintings, says the same author, breathing 
nothing but content and joy ; happy in a force of mind 
that coiirpiered every uneasiness, his poetical pencil carried 
him through the most agreeable gardens to Paphos and 
Cytherea ; those delightful scenes brought him over the 
lofty Parnassus to the delicious abodes of Apollo and the 
Muses. 

Our countryman, sir Robert Strange, gives this cha¬ 
racter of Albano’s paintings; “ The pictures of Albano 
are exceedingly agreeable. His subjects are in general of 
the poetical kind. We may be almost sure of finding, in 
any picture of this master, beautiful figures of women; 
and children, who seem as if they had been nourished by 
tlie Graces. This artist, bred in the school of the Carracci, 
could not fail being an agreeable painter; and it he was 
iiM always successful in expressing the stronger passions 
ot the Soul, he knew how to touch and flatter the sensesj 
VoL. 1. X 
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hy offering to his spectators the most pleasing and <le]ii;li(.- 
ful images; where reigns with decency, an agreeable, and 
if I may be allowed the expression, even a voluptuous 
pleasure. What contributes to render ins works ines¬ 
timable, is a pencil wliose freshness of colour and delicac v 
of touch is admirable : but ,he may be reprehended witii 
overfinishing jiiany of his pictures.” This eminent aitis* 
engraved three of his pictures ; “ The Three Maries at tin- 
Sepulchre; A Holy Family, with Angels ; and another 
Holy Family.” Alhani’s pictures of the “ Four Elements,” 
formerly in the palace of the king of Sardinia, at 'rurin, 
and now in Paris, are of extraordinary beauty, and well 
preserved. The design is excellent, the draperies jjer- 
fectly elegant, the colouring lovely, and the whole verv 
correct. I’he composition is perhaps a little too dissipaUsi. 
but that is a circumstance frequently observed in his work^ 
His pictures were formerly in most of the palaces of Eu¬ 
rope, but tite greatest assemblage, we ijelievc, is now a! 
Paris. At Burghley house, are some fine tajiestries from 
his designs ; and there were probably some of his pictures 
in king Charles the First’s collection, as that prince once 
invited him to F.ngland. 

Albano died Oct. 4, 1660, and left a brother, Joii.'- 
B.vptist Ai.baNO, who painted much in the style of hi? 
brother, hut excelled principally in landscape. * 

* ALBATEGNI, an Arabic prince of Batan in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, was a celebrated astronomer, about the ye-tr 880, 
as appears by his observations. He is also called Muliaiii- 
med hen Geber Alhatani (Mahomet, the son of Geber) 
and Muhatnedes Aractensis. He made astronomical ob- 
servatioti-s at Antioch, and at Racah or Aracta, a town ol 
Chaldea, which some authors call a town of Syria or ol 
Mesopotamia. He is highly spoken of by Dr. Halley, as 
a man of great acuteness, and accuracy iti making observa¬ 
tions. Finding that the tables of Ptolemy were imperfect, 
he computed new ones, which were long used as the best 
among the Arabs ; tltese were adapted to tlie meridian of 
Aracta or Racah. He composed in Arabic a work under 
the title of “ The .Science of the Stars,” comprizing all 
parts of astronomy, according to hi.s own observations and 
those of Ptolemy. 7’he original of this, winch has never 

’ Gen, Diet.—D’AigoBville.—Pilkington’e Dict.oijary.—Bioj. Unircrsellc.—* 
8lrangc’.s Des'-uptivf Catalog ut-.—Mcm. ef Literature, vol. J. j>. ‘ijO. 
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been published, is in the library of the Vatican. It was 
translated into Latin by Plato of Tibur, and was jtublished at 
Nuremberg in 1537, with some additions and demonstra-. 
tions of Regiomontanus; and the same was reprinted at 
Bologna in 164.5, with this author’s notes. Dr. ilalley de¬ 
tected many faults in these editions. (Philos. Trans, for 
1693, No. 204.) In this work Albategni gives the motion 
of the sun’s apogee since Ptolemy’s time ; as well as the 
motion (.f the stars, which he makes one degree in seventy 
years. He made the longitude of the first star of Aries to 
be 13® 2'; and the oblicjuily of the ecliptic 23® 35'; and 
upon his observations were founded the Alphonsine tables 
of the moon’s motion. 

ALBEMARLE. See MONK. 

ALBENAS (John Poi.DO o’), a lawyer and antiejuary, 
was born at Nismes, and not at Vivarais, as Castel asserts 
in liis liistoiy of Languedoc. His family was noble, but 
more famous for the talents of Poldo, and his father James. 
He originally studied with a view to practice at the bar, 
but Nismes becoming, in 1552, the seat of the presiiliai 
court, he was appointed to the ofhee of counsellor, which 
be held during life with much reputation, and employed 
his leisure hours in the cultivation of jurisprudence and 
P' Jito literature. His first work was a French trauslaticii 
of .St Julian, archbishop of 1’oledo, on death, and a fu- 
■lac state. This was followed by a translation, from the 
Latin of Alneas Sylvius (Pius II.) of a history of the Ta- 
tiorites of Bohemia; but bis most curious work is his 
“History of Nismes,” fol. 1557, illustrated with many 
..tii ious view's and monuments engraven in wood, and very 
Lingular specimens of the art at that time. D’Alhenas wa.s 
-.iiiong the first who embraced the reformed religion, and 
i onirihiued not a little to the extension of it. Before his 
dcatli, in 1563, the greater part of the inhabitants of 
Nismes, and its neighbourhood, professed Calvinism. “ 

ALBERGATI (F abio), a native of Bologna, flourished 
■n the middle of the sixteenth century. He was the author 
1 a work entitled “ El Cardinale,” Bologna, 1599, ito. 
:iiid of “ Trattato del modi di ridurre a pace 1’iniinicitie 
private,” Venice, 8vo, 1614; a subject which has been 

T, J/'“'roll’s Mathematical Dictionary.—Vossiiis de Scient. Math.—D’Hi.rheloi; 
*‘ol- Oneut,—Biog Univerielle. .Moreri.—Biog. L'niverselle. 
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treated >>y J. B. Olevano. In l.')73, Zanetti published at 
Rome six %'olumcs of Albergati’s moral works. * 

ALBERGOTTI (Fran<.:is), an Italian lawyer, the son 
of Alberic Rosiali of Bergamo, one of the most leariuul 
men of his lime, was born a) Arezzo, iK'ar,,Floi'ente, in 
the iburteentb centniy. He studied luuler the celebrated 
Bald.',, and made a rapid progrc.ss in philosoplu’, law, his. 
tory, &c. He afterwards became an advocate at Arezzo, 
but went to Florence in 1349. Here his learning, .talents, 
and integrity, procured him one of those titles which were 
frequently bestowed at that time on men of celeln ity. He 
was called doctor solidec verilatis. By the republic of Flo¬ 
rence he was entrusted to negociate several very important 
affairs, particularly with the Bolognese in 1553 ; and as 
the recompense of his services, he was ennobled. He died 
at Florence in 137fi, leaving three sons; two eminent in 
the church, and one as a lawyer. His works arc principally 
“ Commentaries on the Digest,” on “ some books of tiio 
Civil Code,” and consultations, much praised by Bai- 
tholi.—His father, mentioned above, wrote on the sixth 
book of the Decretals, a work much esteemed and ofu n 
reprinted, atid a Dictionary of Law, with other profes¬ 
sional treatises. * 

ALBERIC, a historian and monk of the Cistertiaii ordet, 
in* the monastery of Trois-Fontaines, in the diocese ot 
Chalons-sur-Marne, was born near that j)lace, in the be- 
ffiiming ef the thirteenth century. He is the autlu)!' ol a 
“ Chronicle” containing the remarkable events from tin- 
creatioii-to 1 i!41. Leibnitz and Menckenius have printed 
ir, the first in vol. 11. of his “ Accessiones Ilistoiicte,” 
Lei})sic, lt>98, 410 ; and the .second in vol. 1. of” .Scrip- 
tores rerum (iermatiicarum et Saxonic.” ibid. 1723, fol. 
This chronicle, of which the imperial library at Baris pos¬ 
sesses a more complete manuscript than tliose used by the 
above editors, is valued ou account of the curious parti¬ 
culars it contains, although it is not very exact in chro- 
fiological points, pariiculatly in the very aiiciciit pcriod.s. 
Alberic wrote also several poetical jiieces, of which 
mention is made iti father du V iscli’s ” Bibl. ordiu. Cis- 
terc.” ’ 

ALBERIC, or ALBERT, bee Al.BERT of Aix. 

•* Diet. H.storifiue.—B.op. rniverselle. ^ Moreri.—-Biox- Univeisvlle. 

* C'ai>, 'ul. 11.—fatncii liibl. 1-al. .Mud.—Bioj;. Li»iviii.ulle, 
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A T.BF.RONl (JiTi.ius), an eminent Spanish statesman, and 
cardinal, was horn May 15, l()64. Ills birth and early em- 
ploymenls afforded no jiresage of his future ambition and 
lame. Ib'was the son of a gardener near Parma, and when 
a boy, olHf'iatiul as bell-ringer, and attendeid ujjon the pa¬ 
rish cbiirch of his village. 'I’hc rector, finding him a 
shrewd youth, taught him Latin. Alberoni afterwards took 
orders, and had a small living, on which he resided. While 
here, M. Campistron, a Frenchman, secretary to the duke of 
Vendome, who commanded Louis XI V’s armies in Italy, was 
robbed, and strijiped of his clothes and money, by some ruf¬ 
fians near Alberoni’s village. Alberoni, hearing of hi.smis- 
fortuiK', took him into his house, furnished him with clothes, 
a ;ave him as much money as he could spart', for his 
traielling ex])ences. C'ampistron, no less impres^sed with 
the strength of his understanding than with the warmth of 
Jiis benevolence, took him to the head quarters, and pre- 
senti'd him to his general, as a man to whom he had very 
great obliga'ious. 

1\1. de Vendome first euqtloved him in discovering w'here 
the people in his neighbourhood had concealed their 
grain; an tmdertaking which rendered .Mberoni’s depar¬ 
ture for Spain, with Vendome, as prudent as it turned out 
to be advantageous* By degrees he obtained the marshal’s 
confuleiice, ;iud ventured to [tropose the datigKter of his 
sovereign,^the duke of Parma, to him, as a fit match for the 
king of Spain. AIhcroiii’s proposal was attended to, a*nd 
the princess was demanded in marriage hy that monarch, 
then Philip V. The duke of Parma eousented with great 
readiness to a mateh that was to proeure for his daughter 
the sn\ereigntv of so great a kingdom as that of Spam. 
^\’hen every thing was settled, :utd immediately before the 
princess was to set out for her new dominions, the ministers 
ef S|)ain had he?rd that she was a young woman of a 
liaugbiy imperious temper, and extremely intriguing and 
ambiiioui;. Tliey therefore prevailed upon the king to 
write to tlie duke, requesting another of his daughters in 
marriage, to wlniso quiet di.sposition they could not possi¬ 
bly have any obfdctions. 'J'he king did as he was desired, 
and sent his Ictkorht a special messenger. Alberoni, who 
"as then at Parma, hearing of this, and afraid that all his 
projects of ambition wouhl come to jiolhing, unless the 
princess whom he recommended, and who of course would 
^liink herself iiighly obliged to him for her e.\alted siiiia- 
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lion, became queen of Spain, caused the messenger to V,e 
stopped at one day’s journey from Parma, and gave hiui 
his chtiice, either to delay his coming to Parma for a day, 
or to he assassinated. He of course chose tlte first, ami 
the yuincess set out upon her journey to Spain, and be¬ 


came queen. 

Alberoui was now prime, minister of Spain, a cardi¬ 
nal, rand archbishop of Valentia; and exercised his mi¬ 
nistry with the most complete despotism. One of his pro¬ 
jects was, to dispossess the duke of Orleans of the regency 
of France, and to bestow it upon his own sovereign? as tlie 
oldest representative of the httuse of Bourbon; to place 
the pretender on the throne of England, and to add to 
Spain the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. This project, 
however, was discovered by the regent; and one of the 
conditions he made with the king of Spain was, the banish- 
nieut of Aiheroni from his councils and his kingdom. With 
this he was obliged to comply, and the cardinal received or¬ 
ders to leave INladrid in twenty-four hours, and the king¬ 
dom cl -Spain in fifteen days. Albcroni, who took with 
bun great wealth, had not proceeded fiir, when it was dis¬ 
covered that he was carrying out of the kingdom the cele¬ 
brated will of Charles II. of Spain, which gave that king¬ 
dom to its then sovereign. Persons were immediately de¬ 
tached frftm IMadrid, to wrest this serious and important 
document from him, which it was supposed he mtended to 
take to the emperor of Germany, to ingratiate Inmsrlf with 
him. With some violence they eflected their purpose, and 
the cardinal proceeded on his journey to the frontiers ol 
France, where he had the additional mortification of being 


received by an officer, sent by tlie regent to coniluct him 
through that kingdom, as a state prisoner. Unembarrassed, 
liowever, by this circumstance, Alberoui wrote to the re¬ 
gent, to oiler him his services against Spain, but his high¬ 
ness disdiiined to return any answer. 

The cardinal’s disgrace happened in 1720, and he re¬ 
tired to Parma for some time, till he was summoned by the 
pope to attend a consistory, in which his conduct was to be 
examined by some of the niemhers of the sacred college, 
respecting a correspondence he was supposed to have kept 
up with the Grand Signior; and he was sentenced to be 
confined one year in the Jesuits college at Rome. After 
this, he returned to Parma, near which city he founded, at 
a very great expence, an establisliment for the instrucliou 
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,:.f ymuig men tlestincd for tlie priesthood. In the disas¬ 
trous campaign ot 1746, tlie buildings of this academy 
•were destroyed by the tliree armies that were in the neigh- 
l)ourliood; and as the cardinal was riot supposed to have 
been over delicate in procuring the means by which his 
< >iablishment was to have been supported, his countrymen 
<li(l not appear to express much dissatisfaction at the demo¬ 
lition of it. He soon .after this went to Rome, and- wa« 
made legate of Romana by pope Clement XU. He died 
at lloni' in 1752, at the age of 87 y'ears, having preserved 
entire to the last, the powers of his mind and of his body. 
In tlic account given of his old age, by' the editor of the 
Jlictionnaire Historique, he is said to have been very 
ciiaiiy ill conversation, and talked in so lively and so 
agrei'able a manner, that it made even the very curious 
facts he had to tell more interesting to those who heard 
I hem. His stories were interlarded with French, Spanish, 
or Italian, as tlie circnmstariees required. He was continu- 
:illy applying some maxim of Tacitus, in Latin, to corrobo¬ 
rate his own observations, or to support those of others, 
ills general topics of conversation were, the campaigns in 
wliicli he attended M. de Vendome, his ministry in .Spain, 
or tlie common political events of the day. He was rather 
iinpaiient of contradiction, and expected that in* argument 
or iii narr^on the company should defer to him. 

Our owWhistory shews, that his spirit was always very 
liigh, and his temper very violent. During the time th^ 
he was prime minister of Spain, colcnel Stanhope, after¬ 
wards lord Harrington, the English envoy, carried him a 
list of the ships of his country that were then before Bar¬ 
celona, and would act against it, if he persisted in his en¬ 
deavours to embroil the peace of Europe, by arming the 
I’orie against the B’.mperor, and by making the Czar and 
•be king of Sweden go to war with E.ngland, in order to 
establish the Pretender upon the English throne. Alberoni 
•'snatched the paper which contained the numbers out of 
•be envoy’s hands, and, according to the continuator ot 
Ibipin’s history, threw it on the ground with much passion. 
Mr. Seward, from whose “ Anecdotes of distinguished Per¬ 
sons” we have taken the principal part of this article, says, 
•bat he tore it in a thousand pieces. Col. Stanhope, iio- 
tbiiig abashed, went on coolly with the thread ot his con¬ 
versation, which may be seen in the continuation ot Rapin. 
Hiat Alberoni wrote with tlie same spirit he acted, is 
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evinced by tlirce letters of his to loril IVlelcombe, wbicb 
Mr. Seward has publislied. 

From the same authority, we shall eoiirlude this article 
with two anecdotes, wliich, althoiiph diti'crent isi their kind, 
are highly characteristic of the liuinorous pride and tiirbii 
lent spirit of this statesman. .When the maif^ial de Maille- 
bois•commanded the French troops at Parma, in 174r', 
Alberoni waited upon him concerntng some business, but 
was refused admittance to him by his secretary, who told 
him the marshal was engaged in some atfairs of, import¬ 
ance, and could not see him. “ Mon ami,” replied th« 
cardinal, very indignantly, and opening the door of tin; 
marshal’s apartment at the same time, “ sachez que M. de 
Vendomc me recevoit sur la chaise percee.” 

When he was legate of Romagna, and at the ago of seventy, 
he endeavoured to bring the little republic of San Marino, 
which was near his government, under the dominion of the 
pope. He had intrigued so successfully w ith some of tlie 
principal inhabitants, that the day was fixed on which these 
republicans were to swear allegiance to the sovereign under 
whose protection they had put themselves. On the day 
appointed, Alberoni rode up to the mountain with liis 
suite, and was received at the door of the principal church 
by the pri^sts and the chief inhabitants of the place, and 
conducted to Ins seat under a canopj-, to hear iigh mass 
and Te Deum sung (a ceremony usual in iw Catholic 
countries upon similar occasions). Unluckily, howeier, 
for him, the mass began, as probalily is usual in that re¬ 
public, with the word Libi uias (liberty). ’I'liis word 
had sucil an effect upon the minds of the hearers, who be- 
g;in then, for the first time perhaps, to recollect that they 
were about to lose the thing itself,_tliat they fell upon the 
cardinal and his attendants, drove them out of tlie church, 
and made them descend the very steep mountain of San 
Marino with great rapidity; and the popes ever after left 
the inhabitants of San Marino to their old form of govern¬ 
ment. This singular event took place in the year 1740, 
and was communicated to Mr. Seward by general Paoli. 
A bon mot of Benedict XIV. on the occasion was current 
in every mouth. “ Alberoni is like a glutton, who, alter 
having eaten a large salmon, cannot help casting a wistful 
eye at a minnow.” The “ Testament Politique” of car¬ 
dinal Alberoni, collected from his memoirs and letters, was 
'piihltsbed at Lausanne in 1753, but is a compilation of no 
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iulhorily, and was written by Maubert de Gouvest. His 
lii'e, to the year 17 ly, was pnblislicd by John Rousset, 
• ranslated from the Spanish into French, and in the same 
year was translated into Jui^lisli, and publislied in London. 

M. Beanehanip, liis latest biographer, observes, that it 
has been said I'e was rather an intriguer than a politician; 
tliat he was as ambitious as Richelieu, and as supple as 
Mazarine, but had less forecast and less depth than either. 
Such is the character, adds M. Beauchamp, which most 
1 rench writers have given of Alberoni, either from judging 
of events after they happened, or from prejudice against 
him, because he showed himself the enemy of France. But 
if we relied, that within a very few years Alberoni retrieved 
a considerable part of the ancient glory of the Spanish 
monarchy; that in midst of his complicated and extensive 
designs, his genius, which comprehended every branch of 
public administration, established regulations favourable to 
agriculture, arts, anil commerce; that he neglected no 
endeavours which might inspire the Spaniards with a love 
of industry, w hile he promjited them to display their an¬ 
cient valour; and if we lastly consider, that the failure of 
his projects was ow’ing to the indiscretion of his agents, it 
may probably appear, that he wanted nothing to place him 
i'l a rank with Ximeiies or Richelieu, hut that success 
which justifies every thing, and which ofteiier depends on 
chance tha^on genius. ‘ * 

ALBEK'F, or ALBERIC, canon and guardian of the 
tluirch of Aix in Provence, his country, and where he died, 
about the year 1120, in his sixtieth year, is the author of a 
“ History of the First Crusatle,” from the year 10y5 to 
1120 , the second year of the reign of Baldwin II. king of 
Jerusalem. Albert was not a witness of the exploits he re¬ 
cords, but a|)pc:ars to have had recourse to the best infor¬ 
mation for his facts. Like most of his cunieinporaries, 
however, he abounds in the marvellous, and often disfigures 
tlic names of persons and plat es. Rhcner Reincch printed 
this work, for the lirst time, in loS t, at Helmsiadt, 2 vols. 
4to, under the title of '* t'hronicon Hierosolimitanum,” 
with notes by the editor, and by Matthew Dresser; and 
Bougar reprinted it in the first toltime of his “ Gesta Dei 
per Eraiu os.” Some late compilers of biography have di- 

’ S»waril’s Anecdotes, vol. III.—DirtionnaireHistorique.—Ilainn’s History, 
vtl. V, fol.—Biographic CniverscUc.— 
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vicled Alhert into two persons, Albert and Alberic, botli of 
whom wrote the above chronicle; but Albert went to ilif 
crusade, and Alberic staid at home.' 

ALBEirr (Erasmus), a Lutheran divine, bom, accord¬ 
ing to some, in W'etcraw, or, according to otliers, at a small 
village near Francfort on tjie Alain, studuid divinity at 
Wiueinbcrg, and became one ol' the most zealous adherents 
of 1,-ulher, who had a great friendship for him. He was for 
some time ])reachcr to .Joachim II. elector of Brandenburgli, 
but on a dispute respecting tlie revenues of the cVrgy, he 
lost that situation, and travelled into various places, main¬ 
taining the doctrines of the reformation. In 1548 he was 
a preacher at Magdeburgh; but the//t/ct hw, proposed by 
Charles V. and fatal to so many of the Protestant clergv, 
obliged him to leave that place, and reside in a private sta¬ 
tion at Hamburgh. He was afterwards appointed super- 
intendant-gcneral of New Bramlenburgb, in Mecklenburgh, 
wliere he died May 1, 1553. He collected from the book, 
written by Albizzi (See Ai.nizzi), of the conformities ol 
iSt. Francis with .Jesus Christ, the most remarkable ab¬ 
surdities and follies, and pultlished them under the title of 
the “ Alcoran of the Cordeliers.” He printed this collec¬ 
tion in German, in thej'ear 1531, without name of place or 
printer; und again in Latin at Wittemberg, in 1542—4, 
and called the Alcoran, because the Franciscans of his time 
paid as much veneration to the conformities as the Turks 
do to their alcoran. J.nther honoured the compilation of 
his disciple with a preface. Conrad Baudius augmented it 
with a second book, translated it into French, and pub¬ 
lished it in 1556, one vol. I2nio; afterwards at Geneva, in 
1560, in 2 vois. 12mo, The last edition of this satirical 
work is that of Amsterdam in 1734, in 3 vols. 12mo, with 
copper-plates. 'J’herc is also of tins Albert, “ .Judicium 
de Spougia Erasnii, Roterodamiand several other pieces 
111 Latin and German, particularly a collection of forty-nine 
fables, called “ The book of Wisdom and Virtue,” Franc- 
fort, 157r', 8vo, in German verse. His satirical turn per¬ 
vades all his writings. * 

ALBERT (Louis Jo.si pii r>’), grandson of the constable 
de I.uynes, was the ninth child of Louis-Charles, duke dc 
Luyiies, grand almoner of France. He was born in 1672, 

> VnssUis de Hist. Lat.—Cave, vol. 11. p. 20G.—Morcii.—Biog. UniverseUe.— 
Saxii Onomastieon. 
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Aud ImJ in his youth the title of the chevalier d’Albert.. la 
j t)S8, he served as a volunteer at the siege of Phihpsburgh; 
in 1he was twice wounded in the battle of Fleurus; and 
in 1698, commanded the Dauphin regiment of dragoons at 
Steinkirk, where he was again wounded. In 1703, he ac- 
eompanied marshal Villars into Bavaria, where the elector 
promoted him to the rank of lieutenant-general. He was 
ilien known by the title of count d’Albert, and jWas suc- 
lessively chamhtnlain, master of the horse, minister, and 
<H)loucl of the Bavariati guards. The elector having arrived 
at ti c liitone in 1742, by the royal title of Charles VII. 
appointed count d’Albert field marshal, and sent him to 
Imuik'c as ambassador extraordinary. The same year the 
emperor created him a prince of the holy Roman empire, 
by the title of prince of Grimberghen, taken from the rich 
domains he actpiired by marrying a princess of Berghes. 
He died Nov. 10, 175S, aged eighty-seven. Amidst all 
his campaigns and politictd engagements, he cultivated a 
taste for literature. His works are “ Le Songe d’Alci- 
biade,” a supposed translation from the Greek, Paris, 1735, 
i2mo, reprinted with “ Timandrc instruit par son genie,” 
and other pieces, published at Amsterdam, 1759, 12mo, 
tmder the title “ Recueil de differentes pieces de littera- 
tiire.”' 

ALBERT (de Stade), an abbe of the cloister of St. 
Wary at Slade, in the thirteenth century, and supposed to 
be an Italian by those writers who have mistaken him for 
Albert of Pisa. The monks of Stade living in great dis¬ 
order, their abbe went to Rome, and obtained a bull against 
them; but this not producing any good elfect, he joined 
the order of the Franciscans. He wrote in Latin, a “ Chro¬ 
nicle,” from the creation to the year 1256, to which Andre 
Hoier atlded a supplement, bringing it down to the year 
1316. It was published at Helmstadt, in 15S7, 4to, by 
Reiner Reineck, with notes. ^ 

ALBERl' (OF StrA suuatiii), sometimes called Argen- 
linensis, lived in the fourteenth century, and wrote a his¬ 
tory, or chronicle, from the time of the emperor Rodolphus 
1. to that of Charles IV'^. or from the year 1270 to 1378. 
Cuspinian (piotes him often, and has given a fragment of 
the work j and C rsticius has published the whole in hi* 

* Diet. Hist.—Bio^. Universcllc. 
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rolloflion of German historians. Tiiero is ii.nial!y jniin i 
loir, the fragment of a chronicle, from the veie- f,t! 

1 ‘2C>7. His other works are emimoratod in Du rm’s Rihiiy. 
theque'for the fourteenth century.’ 

ALBEHTANO (of Bkfscia) lived in the thirteomh 
renUiry, in tlie reign of tiie emjieror Fraileric II. W'liih- 
he jvas judge and governor of Gavardo, he uas taken pri- 
^oqer, and in confinement wrote a treati.se, entiiied De 
dilectione Dei et proxiini, de formula vita- honestic.” H,. 
afterwards wrt'te two others, “ De consolaiiune et consiiiu,” 
and “ Do doctrinu loquendi ettacemli.'’ Bnstian de 
tailed in the aeadeiny of De la Crusca rinferiguo, puh- 
lishct! an Italian edition, compared with several manuscripts, 
under the title of “ Trattati di Alhertano, itc.” Flor-nee, 
liilO, 4to, a very rare hook. There was a second edition, 
finely printed, at Mantua, \ T.‘>'2, -I to.- 

ALBFRTF.T, a mathematician apd poet, of the thir¬ 
teenth century, was a gentleman of Provence, and horn in 
the environs of Gup, f rom which circumstance he was stir- 
named Gapen^'ois. He resided a long time at Sisteron, 
where he died. Others writers say, that he was of Taras- 
con, of the family of Malespine; but perhajis he onl}- lit ed 
in the latter of these towns. He was etjiially devoted to 
polite litv'rature and to the fair sex, and composed .several 
poems in honour of his platonic mistrttss, the marchione.'^s 
of Malespine, who was the most aceoinplished lady of Pro¬ 
vence in that age. He wrote also som<' treaiise.s on mathe¬ 
matical subjects. It is said that he (lied of grief, and that 
he delivered his poems to a friend, in order to he pre.sented 
to his favourite marchioness; hut this friend sold them to 
{"aber d’Uzt's, a lyric poet, who jjublished them as his own. 
When the fraud was discovered, d’L'zos was seized, and 
imderweiit the punishmeut of v\hip]>ing for his plagiarism, 
agreeably to the law established by the emperors against 
that crime, but which, utifortimatcly for authors, has been 
repealed in all countries.’ 

A LBERTI-ARIS'J'O'l’ILE, otherw ise called Ridtdfo Fi- 
oraventi, a celelirated mechanic, horn at Bologna, lived 
in the 15th century. Astonishing ])erformances are as¬ 
cribed to this artist. In 145.5 he transjiorted, at Bologna, 
the campanile of St. Mary del I'enipis, with all its bells, 

' Vrtssius /Ic HJrI. Lat.—^Joreri. 
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to the (listaiu e of 35 paces. In the town of Cento he 
nuhtcd that t>f the church of St. Blaise, which was 
tivo feet and a h;df out of its perpendicular. Being in¬ 
vited to Hungary, lie rebuilt several bridges on the Danube, 
ii.ui eonstructed giany other works, with which th^ reign- 
oig sovereign was so highly satisfied, that he created him 
.1 chevalier, and allowctl him to coin money with' the im¬ 
press of his own bust. He was likewise employed by lyan 
Vnssillievitch, grand duke of Russia, in the construction 
Ilf SI verr.'. churches.' 

ALBKRTl (CiiKKuniNO, Borgiikgiano), a painter of 
sdiuc distinction, but whose rcfuitation isciiiefly established 
ii\ his eiigrai mgs, was Ijorn in 1552 at Borgo S. Scpolchro, 
iinm which be dt-rived one of his names. From his father, 
Miclieie /Vlherti, he learned llie first rudiments of histori- 
. .l1 painting, in wltich art he made very considerable pro- 
..;i(ss. Kis greatest works are in fresco at Rome; and he 
also painted in oil, and comhiiied some thought with much 
jiraetice. From wliose instriietions he hecamean engraver 
> ii'icertain, hut his best style of execution seems evidently 
to have been founded on the [irints of C. Cort and Agos- 
u.io (.’aracci, though in lii.s triezes and other slighter plates 
tic owed much to the works of Francesco Villeiueiia. The 
engravings of Alberti aix- never very highly finished, or 
})wvv(;rful in effect. The lights are scattered and left un- 
J itcd, as well upon the ilistaiices, as upon the principal 
fi,giiri-.s of the fore-ground, which destroys the harmony, and 
iii eviuits the proper gradation of the objects. The draw'ing 
of the naked parts of the figure, in the works of this artist, 
e larely iiicoireci: the exireniities are well marked, and 
tlie cliaracu rs of the heads generally very e.xpressive : but 
hi.s diaperie-> are apt to he rather stiff and hard. His jirints 
may be considered as very extraordinary efforts of a great 
genius, whilst the art was as yet at some considerable dis- 
laiice fronrperfection. The number of plates, great and 
small, engraved by this artist, amounts to nearly one hun¬ 
dred and eighty, of which sevejity-five are from his own 
r iinposifions, the rest from Rlictiael Angelo Buonaruti, 
haphael, Polidoro, Andrea del Sarto, &c. The “ Miracle 
of St. Philip Beiiizzo” is one of the most excellent. Al¬ 
berti died in 1615.’ 

ALBERTI (Giovanni), brother of the above, was born 
near Florence m 1558, and received his early instruction 

* Eiog. UnivcrielU.—Diet. Hiit. 
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from his father, hut afterwards went to Rome, where he 
studied geometry, and also tlie works of Buonaroti, and 
other great masters. He devoted his principal attention 
to perspective, in which branch he arrived at eminence, 
and gave a demonstrative proof of his grej|t abilities in one 
of the pope’s palaces, having j)ainted a design in that style 
which procured him much fame. 7'he chief nobility at, 
Uofne w'ere solicitous to employ him, and he worked in 
many of the chapels and convents with general approba¬ 
tion, for he recommended himself to all persons of taste 
by the elegance of his comjtosition, the firmness and deli¬ 
cacy of his pencil, the grandeur of his ihovights, the ju¬ 
dicious distribution of the parts, and by the spirit visible 
tliroiighotitthe whole.' 

ALBERTI (George William), a preacher at Tundern 
in Hanover, was born in 1725, and having finished his 
education, spent some years in England, where, after he 
had acquired the language, he wrote “ Thoughts on Hume’s 
Essays on Natural Religion,” and on this occasion dis¬ 
guised himself under the name of AlethopliLlus Gottin- 
gensis. On his rettirn to Germany, he published “ Letters 
on the state of Religion and the Sciences in Great Britain,” 
Hanover,.1752—.54, and “An Es.say on the religion, wor¬ 
ship, manners and customs of the Quakers,” 1750. He 
di^d in 1758.’ 

ALBERTI (John), a German lawyer of the 16lh cen- 
turj', born at Widmanstadt, deeply learned in the Oriental 
languages, gave an abridgment of the Koran, with critical 
notes, 1.543, 4to; a work which procured him the title of 
chaiK-ellor of Austria, and chevalier of St. James. He 
published in 4to, in 1.556, a New Testament in Syriac, 
from the manu.script used by the Jacobites, at the expence 
of the emperor Ferdinand 1. It contains neither the, se¬ 
cond epistle of Peter, nor the second and thi^ of John, 
nor that of Jude, nor the Apocalypse. Only 1000 copies 
were printed, of which five hundred remained in Germany, 
and the rest were sent to the Levant. It is impossible for 
any thing to be more elegant, or better proportioned, says 
pere Simon, than the characters of this edition. Some 
copies have the date of 1562. He also composed a Syriac 
grammar, to wdiich is })refixed a very curious preface. He 
died in 1559.^ 

•^ilkinplon'f OicL 

• -Uiof. liuTersclIf. 
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ALBERTI (John), professor of Divinity in the univer- 
piiy of Leyden, was born 1698, at Asse in Holland. 
After the exam|)le of Klsner, Raphelius, and the cele¬ 
brated l.ambert Bos, who had been his tutors at the uni¬ 
versity of Franeker, and of some other divines who have 
been called sa-rdd ])hiiologian8, he collected from prophane 
authors all the parallel passages in favour of the Gi'eek 
phiiises in the New Testament, with a view todcfend'the 
style of the evangelists and apostles against those critics 
wiio ma'iitain that it is barbarous and full of Hebraisms. 
The result of his labours he published in 1725, under the 
title of “ Observationes I’hilologicas in sacros Novi Fu'deris 
libros,” 8vo, Leyden ; and encouraged by the reputation 
he derived from this work, he next published “ Pericu- 
luin criticum in <iuo loca tjua^dum cum V. ac N. T. turn 
Hcsychii et aliorunijillustrantur, vindicantur, ernendantur,” 
l.cydcn, 1727, 8vo. In this he tlisplayed an uncommon 
actiuaintance with the Greek lexicographers and gram¬ 
marians, and some years after conceived a design of a new 
edition of Hesychius. While making collections for this 
undertaking, Fabricius sent him an unpublished glossary' 
of the words of the New 'Festament, which he thought 
worthy of publication by itself, with a comment and some 
fiitical pieces. It appeared accordinglv in 1735, niuler 
the title “ (jlossarinm Gnccum in sacros .M. T. libros. Ac- 
ceduiit miscellanea critica in glossa.s iu>irii(;as, Suidani, 
(lesychium, ct index auctoruni ex l^liotii lexico niedito/’ 
l.cyden, 8vo. Ten years after, in 17.'t>, the first volume 
'll his edition of llesyrhius made its appearance, and ftilly 
gratified the expectations of the learned world. He had 
arrived at tlie letter K in the second volume, when he was 
aitiicked hy tlie cholic of Poiiun, and althoitgli restored m 
some measure hy the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, he w'as 
oldiged to desist from his labours for about tliree years. 
He then resumed tltom, but the manuscript was left un¬ 
finished at his deaili, which was occasioned by the erysi¬ 
pelas, Aug. 13, 1762. The Hesychius was afterwards 
completed by Rhunkenius, Leyden, 1766. This is the 
best edition, and is thought hy some critics to be one of 
the best etlited books the learned world can boast. ' 

ALBF.R'W (LeanuF-K), a dominican and provincial of his 
Older, was born at Bologna in 1479, and died in 1552. 

' ll"*?. t'nivfrcelle.—Rhmikciiius Piff. Vgl II. of I-fxicou,—-Bibliojrapl^dl 
O' Ciyiiurj.—Saxii Oiiumastaun. 
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He wrote in Italian, 1. “ Hisiofie di Bologna, dec a ptitnjl, 
e libro primo deca secuiida sino all’ anno 1253,” Bologna, 
1541, 4to. Tlie second and third books were not published 
until long after his death, by F. Lucio Caccianemicij who 
added two supplements, 1590 and 1591, 4to. 2. “ Cronica 
deile principali FamiglicBolpgneai, &c.” Vincenza, 1592, 
4to.' 3. “ Descrizione di tutta 1’Italia,” printed at Bologna 
in his life-time, fol. 155u, and reprinted, Venice, 155i 
and 155.3, 1561, 1581, and 1588. 'I'his work, so often 
published, is replete with curious facts, but the ai^thor has 
shewn less judgment in adopting the fables of Annius of 
Viterbo. 4. In Latin, ” l)e Viris illustribus ordinis piicdi- 
catorum, libri sex in unum congesti,” Bologna, 1517, fol. 
S. “ Diatribu de incrementis Domini Veneta-,” and “ De 
Claris viris reipublictc Venetic,” which are printed in Con- 
larini’s Venetian Republic, ed. 2, L eiden, 162 S. ' 

ALBKRTl (Lf.o.n B.tPTrsTA), an emimnit Italian artisl. 
and one of the earliest sciiolars that appeared in tlie revival 
of letters, was of a noble and very ancient family at Flo¬ 
rence, but was born at Venice, in the end of the fourteenth, 
or beginning of the fil'u^mth centiiry. Various authors 
have given 1328 , 1100 , and 1404 , as the date of his birth. 
In his youth he was returirkable lor his agility, strength, 
and skill fn bodiU exerciser, and tin unqtieucUable thirst of 
tnowledge possessed him front hi.-> carlie.st years. In the 
Icarnetl languages he made a s}medy atid uncommon pro¬ 
ficiency. At the age of tne.ntv-, ho first distinguished him¬ 
self by his l.atin comedy cniiiied ” Philodoxins,” copies of 
which he distributed -iinong his frienti.s, as the work ol 
Lepidus, an ancient poet. TIte literati were completely 
deceived, and bestowed the highest apjtlanses on a piece 
which they conceived to be a jtreciuus remnant of anti¬ 
quity. It was written by him during the conlineinent of 
sickness, occasioned by too close an application to study, 
and appeared first about the year 1425, w'hcn the rage for 
ancient manuscripts was at its height, and Lepidns for a 
while took bis rank with Plautus and Terence. Even in 
the follow ing centurj', the younger Aldus Manutius having 
met with it in manuscript, and alike ignorant of its former 
appearance,, and the purpose it was intended to serve, 
printed it at Lucca, 1588, as a precious remiiajit of anti¬ 
quity. 

* > Jtforeri.—Biog. Univertelle.^-Voisids de Hist. LsU—"Chsufepie.—H»y®» 
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Alberti took orders afterwards in order to have leisure 
to prosecute his studies. In 1447 he was a canon of the 
nietropolitan church of Florence, and abb^ of St. Savitio, 
or of St. Ermete of Pisa. Although he became known to 
tlte world as a scholar, a painter, a sculptor, and an archi¬ 
tect, it is to hi; works of artdiiteeture that he owes his prin¬ 
cipal fame. He may be regarded as one of the restorers 
of that art, of rvhich he understood both the theory •and 
practice, and which he impro^ed by his labours as well as 
his writings. Succeeding to Brunelleschi, he introduced 
more graceful forms in tlie art; but some consider him not¬ 
withstanding as inferior to that celebrated arcliitect. Al¬ 
berti studied very carefulIv the remains of ancient archi¬ 
tecture, which he measured himself at Home and other 
parts ol Ilab , an.I has left many excfdlenl specimetis of his 
talents. .Xt Floience, he completed the Pitti palace, and 
built that c»f Biiccelhii, and the chapel of the same family 
ill the church of St. I’aiicras; the facade of the church of 
Santa Maria Novella, and the choir of the church of Nun- 
ziata. BeinjX invited to Rome by Nicholas he was cm- 
ployed on tiie atjueduct of F Arpia V'ergine, and to raise 
the fountain of I'revi; Ivut this having since been recon¬ 
structed by Clement XII. from tlie designs of Nicholas 
Saivi, no traces of .'Mherti’s work remain. .Vt Mantua, he 
constructed several buildings, by- order of Louis of Gon- 
'/aga, of which tlie most distinguished are the churches of 
St. Sebastian, and that of Si. Andrew : the latter, from the 
grandeur and beauty of its proportions, i.> esteemed a model 
for ecclesiastical structures. But liis principal work is ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged to be the church of St. Francis at 
Ibmini. 

-4s a writer, Alberti was not less esteemed. He was well 
acquainted with philosophy, mathematics, antiquities, and 
poetry, and enjoyed the intimacy of Lorenzo de Medici. 
On one occasion this Mmeenas of his age, with a view to 
pass the sultry season more agreeably, assembled some of 
die most eminent literary men in the grove of Camaldoli, 
amongst whom were Marsilio Ficino, Donato Acciajuoli, 
Alanianno Rinnccini, Christoforo Landino, and our Al¬ 
berti. The subjects of their conversation.s, in which 
Alberti took" a distinguished part, were published by Lan- 
diiio, in his “ Disputationcs Camaldulenscs,” and a short 
'ketch has been given by Mr. Roscoe in ids life of Lorenzo. 

Among the moral works of Alberti, written in Latin, are, 
Voi 1. Y 
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}. his dialogue, entitled, “ Moinus, de Principe,” of whicli 
there tvere tuo editions at Home in 1520. 2. “Trivia, 

sive (ie eausis senatoriis, &o.’' Basil, 153S, 4to. Co.sinio 
Bartoli, who translated into Italian most of the works oi 
Alberti, has made the fifth and sixth books of the Momuv 
from his treatise “ De .lure,,’’ or On tin; adniinistfation of 
justice. He composed an imndred “ Fablt^s,’’ or Apolo- 
guQb, and a (>oeni, entitled “ ilecatompliile,’’ on the art of 
love, vvhicli was translated by Bartoli into Italian, 150,9, 
and into French in 1534 and 1 5,S4. 'J'here arp extant 
m.iny other writings by Albi'rti on philo.sopby, mathematics, 
pcrsjtective, ainl antitiuitu's. He also wrote some Italian 
j)oems, in which he wishetl to introdncc the Eatin rythm, 
but in this lie has not beeti snccessi'ol. His writings, how¬ 
ever, on the arts, arc in higlie>t esiiinalion. He wrote a 
treatise on sculpture, and another on jiiiinting “ De I’ic- 
tnra, prestantissima et nuntjuain satis laudatti artt', ^:c,” 
Basil, 1540 ; printed likeuise at Leyden by the 151/evirs, in 
]()4y. ^’he work iVotn which he derivi's most repniation is 
his treatise on arclnti ctnre. “ De le •.cclifieatoria,” in ten 
books, which was not published until after his death, in 1 1S5, 
by his brother Bernard. Ji was translated into Italian hy 
Peter Lanro, V’ciiice, 1541', and in 1.550 by Bartoli, wiUi 
wood-cuts. A heatitifui edition was also pnhlished in 
i.ondon, 172ti, 5 \ols. fol. hy .iiimes Leoni, in litilitoi ttiiJ 
Itnglish, with fine eopjiiT-phites. Tlie Itisl edition, that of 
Bologna, 17i_’, fol. rouiains the Ireaiise heloi'e inentioned 
Alberti ditd prt.babK- in 1495, or as Tirahoschi iliiiiks, in 
1472 ; tiitd wtc. huiit'd in his fanjily-rtiiilt in the churtdi of 
St.C’roi.x. Hi‘ was indelaligaMe in studv and bnsine.ss ; in 
his tetnper amial>le and eonciliatiiig, and e.xtremely libertil 
to tin; merits of otlier at lists, i’oiitian, in the dedication 
of Itis woik 0.1 arci'.iU'elnre to Lon ii/o (h‘ AJedici, bestows 
the highest t;iK omiiiin.s on hun, anti atirilnites to him tlie 
discovery of a git-at tarieiy of enrioiis meehanical inven¬ 
tions; and \'asari givt.-.s hini the invention of tiie camera 
obseura; but it is more ceriaiu iliut W'e owe to liiiu the 
optical matliine for exhihiiing drawings su as to imitate 
nature. ‘ 

ALBERTI (MiciiAti,), a \ ery eminent German jdiysiciaii 
and one of the ablest scholars, and supporters of the opinions 

^ I.ilv prefixed tu Leoni'.- Areliiteelure.— Life by Vosnri.— niog. I'liiversclii*. 
^Ttonooe’s ].oretizo de Medici,—Gresswell’s Mwiioir.s of I’olitinnus, &c.-" 
I'la^tn Bibl, Itai. 



of Stahl, was born at Nuremberg, Nov. 1.3, 1682. He be¬ 
came jjrofessor of meclicinc at Hall, and an author of great 
celebrity. 'I’be object of the principal part of liis works is 
to oppose the system of the mechanicians, and to establish 
that of .Stahl; and although he may not be completely suc¬ 
cessful in tiiis, it is generally .agreed that his works contri¬ 
buted to throw great light on the sound practice of physic. 
Haller lias given :i cn|,ions li^t of his works, as well as of 
the disfnitations he nr.intained. Those which have con- 
trihnted most to his hime, are, 1. “ Jntrodiictio in univer- 
sam medicinam,” 3 vols. 'J-to, H:dl, 17 18, 17iy, 1721. In 
this he niaititains the jiower of nature in the cure of dis¬ 
eases, and the danger of interfering with her operations. 
2. ‘‘ Systema Jltrlspriidentia; Medicic,” 172.')—47, 6 vols. 
4to, a work which eniliraccs every possible case in which 
the opinion of tlie [ilivsician niuy bo necessary itt the deci¬ 
sions of law. 3 . “ .'Specimen medicai? Theologietc,” Hall, 
1726', Svo. 4. “'renltimen lexici medici realis,” 2 vols. 
-Ito, 1727 — 1731, ibid. .3. “ l)e Seclarum in medicina. 
iioxia instauraiione,” 1730, -tto. 6. ‘‘ ('ommentatio atl 
constitutioiieln criuiinalem (.'aroli V.” 1739, 4to. In most 
of these works the subjects are treated in a philosojihical 
as well as practical mtuincr.— Alberti died at Hall, 1757, 
aged seventy-four.' 

AI.BKim (Sui.omon), the pupil of Jerome Fahricius at 
Padua, was born at Xnreinherg, in 15-10, and became pro- 
fc,s.sor of medicine at W ittemberg. He may he joined with 
Vesaliiis, iutstachins, and otlicrs who founded the new 
sc hool of anatomy, and himself made several important dis¬ 
coveries in the structure of the ear, the eye, &c. His “ His- 
loria plerarnnujue Immani corporis partium memhratini 
.scrijita,” Wittemberg, l.)83, 8vo, and his ‘‘Tres Ora- 
tiones,” Norimherg, 1585, Svo, are .still in considerable 
estimation, on account of the many excellent observations 
they contain on questions of physiology and the materia 
inedica. He died at Dresden in 1600. ' 

ALBKRTI (Valf.ntinr), professor of divinity at l.cip- 
«ic, was horn in 1635, at Lehna in Silesia, and died at 
l.eipsic in 1607. He wrote a great many coni rot ersial 
treatises against Pufl’endorf, Thoinasius, the Cartesians, 
Coeceians, and the adversaries of the .\ugsburgh couiinu- 
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nioii, cspcciallj- Bossiiet and count LcojioUl dc Collonitsch, 
bishop of M'ieneriscli-Neiistadt. Alberti attacked also the 
orthodoxy of the pious Spener, the Fenclon of the Lu- 
tlieran church, but who has been censured for his Icaniuf; 
too much to the pietists and niystrcs. Among his writings, 
whicli liave been most i'avoiyably received and frequently 
reprinted, we may notice his “ Coinpendiuni Juris natura-,” 
ag'aipst Puffendorfi', and his “ Interesse pr:rcipuanuu reli- 
gionmn Christian,” H(> alsit wrote two curious disserta¬ 
tions, “ De fide hacretii'is servanda,” Lei[)sic, 4to. 

Adeinng, who lias given .. list of his works, says that his 
German poems are not bad, if w'o consiiler the imperfec¬ 
tions of that language, and the false taste which prevailed 
in his time.' 

ALBFRTl III Vll.i-ANOVA {FitANCis o'), author o( 
the best french and Italiiin, and Italian and French Dic¬ 
tionary we have, was horn at Nice, 1737. The success of 
the first three editions of tliis work encouraged him to pni-.- 
lish a fourth, enlarged and corrected, Marseilles, 17 !'o, 'j 
vols. 4to. His “ Dizionario universale critico eitciclope- 
dico della lingua Italiana,” ]uinted at Lucca, 17y7, is 
much esteemed, and to I'oreigiiers may supply tlie jilace of 
the dictionary de la Crnsc.i, Allicrti was employed on a 
new editibn, when he died at Lucca in IHOO. 'I'he altlai 
fnincis Federighi, his assistant in tlie w'ork, -was requested 
to'comjilele !t, and it was accordingly |)ul)lislicd in lSo3, 
Lucca, 6 vols. a to.’ 

ALBLRTiNJ (Fi;,\:o e.u oecle.siastic of Florence, 
and an able antiquary, i'ioiirisiied in liie beginning of the 
sixteenth ceiitu. v. Ht jmbiisiied, 1. “Demirabilibusuo- 
vic et veteris iirbis Koni'.ta. work dnidml into three books, 
ami ded.c:ited< to jKype dulias II. Home, 1305, 4to; re¬ 
printed lotO, 1513. lain, and 13_’0; and tiltliough more 
able works have bet ii p;ll)li^hed ou the same subject since, 
this of Albertini still enjos s its retw’.tation. 2. “ TrtictaUts 

brevis de liitidibi:.--I'inieiilia- et Saona',” written in 1509, 

and added to tlie third edition of the precetling. 3. In 
Ittiliaii, “ Memoriale di inuite Statue, e Picnue soiio iiiell* 
iuelita Cipta dt f lorentia per maiio di Seulptori, ct Pictori 
ex' ellenti moderni, ed antiqui.” Florence, 1510, 4to. ’ 
ALBERTINI MUSSATUS. See ML'SSATUS. 

< Biosmphic ('DivcrK lIe. » Ibid.—Dict. lij,W,iyiuc. 
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AI.BKRTINI (Paul), a oelebrateil divine and politi¬ 
cian of Venice, was bom there in 1430, and at the age of 
ten, entered into the religious order of the Sei vites, where 
lie made profession for six years. He afterwards taught 
pliilosophy, and became-a popular preac her, and his zeal 
ami talents pointed Itiin out as the proper person to sne- 
ceed to tlu> vacant bishopric of Toreello, which,* however, 
was given to another, d’he republic of Venice emplpjed 
him in rnany affairs of slate, and even sent him as atnbassa 
dor to 'I’urkey. He died in the prime of life in 1475, 
vln-n his reputation was such, that a medal was struck in 
lionour of his memorv. He left, according to Sansovino, 
several works in Latin, on the knowledge of God, the his¬ 
tory of the Scrviles, and other theological subjects, and an 
oxj)lanation of some passages in Dante. Possevin, in his 
“ Sacred Apparatus,” improperly attributes the two first- 
mentioned works to Paul Nicoletii.* 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS, called also Albertus Tf.uto- 
Nictj.s, Frater Albertus be: Colonia, Albertus Ratis- 
iJONENsis, and Alberi'us Grotu.s, of the family of the 
Counts of Bollsta>dt, was born, according to some, in 1193, 
and acc'ording to others, in 120.5, at Lavingen in Snabia. 
li has been supposed that the epithet of Great, which was 
certainly conferred ujxin him by his contemporaries, in w'hose 
eves he ttppeared a prodigy of letirning ;ind genius, was 
the lamilv iKUue Groot, but none (d the counts of BolistaSdt 
ever hole s'ui; :: na.ne. if' r ■ eive.! hi-> early education 
at Pavia, wlicre iu- Mop,:- .e.i ;-.!i iiis sco.volfellows, and tliat 
every ciia uitisia.iice iielougin;; to hlni might have an air of 
niiracie, it is said that lie owe ' hi.^ ra.piil progress to a vi¬ 
sion in wbii h the hole Virgin appi'c.re.! to him, and pro¬ 
mised tliat lie sii.) di! iji' o;.e of die gic itcst luminaries of 
tile choadi. !'■'.■ liic.i of oite of his mtisters, the cele¬ 
brated oo-iiioi'an d or.;.-lOis, hev resolveto enter into that 
or !i“r 111 1 .' 2 !. /.far naving for some time taught the 
sch iiar.s of the so. iei v, he went to Pari.'., and gave lectures 
on .vrisi.jiie with gre.it applause, .^s tlui Aristotelian phi- 
-bi.sophy had lieeii just before forbidltleu hy a papal bull, 
some of the hiogr; pliers of Albertus have questioned his 
lecturing on the suliieet at Paris; but the fact is recorded 
by ail tlie aiicieiu writers on bis iiistory, and it is even pro¬ 
bable iliut be was the means of having the bull rescinded, 
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as he was permitted publicly to comment on Aristotle'-, 
physics. In 1234, his reputation was such among tlio Do, 
•minicans, that he was raised to the dignity of provincial iu 
Germany. In this character he took np his residence at 
Cologn, a city at that time prefetable to most others for a 
man so addicted to study, ami for which he entertained so 
stron;g a piredilection, that neither the iin itation of poj)e 
Alexander IV. to come to Rome, nor his promotion to the 
bishopric of Katisbon, in 1260, were inilncenients suffi¬ 
cient to draw him from Cologn for any considerable lime. 
It was at Cologn probably, that he is said to have con-, 
striicted an automaton, capable of moving and speaking, 
which his disciple, the celebrated Thomas Atptinas, broke 
in pieces, from a notion that it was an agent of the devil. 
This city is likewise said to have been tlie site of another 
of his miracles, that of raising flowers in winter to please 
William, count of Holland. Such tricks, or such reports 
of his ingenuity, jtrocured him the reputation of a magi¬ 
cian, in an age in which he itrobablv had attained oiily a 
superior knowledge of mechanics. S\ hat he really ilid, or 
how' far he was iudebte<i to the arts of deception, in these 
and other performances, it is diflimlt to determine ; but 
we know that the most comniuii tricks, which now wtttild 
only niakc^-a company of illiterate villagers stare, were then 
sufiicient to astonish a whole nation. 

In 1274, after he had preached the crusatles in Germany 
and Bohemia, by order t)f the ))ope, he assisted at a gene¬ 
ral council held at Lvons, amt returned thence to his fa¬ 
vourite residence at Cologn, where he died in 1280 , leav- 
ing a greater nnmlter of works than any philosoplier before 
bis fiiiie had ever written. Peter .lammi, a doiniiiicaii, col¬ 
lected as iiiany as he could procure, and published them 
in 1G5J, Lyons, 2J vols. foi. \\'e have nowhere a coiii- 
plete catalogue of his works. The largest is in the tir,--t 
volume of the “ .Scriptores ordiiiis PiM'dieatorum,” liy 
Quetif and Eehard, and extends to twelve folio pages. 
Many piece.s which have been erroneously atiribuietl to 
him, have no doubt swelled this catalogue, but when these 
are deducted, enough remains to prove the vast fertility of 
his pen. In the greiater part of his works he is merely a 
commentator on Aristotle, and a c ompiler from the Aiabiau 
writerk, yet he every where introduces original diseiissions 
and observations, some of which may yet be tlioiiglit pidi- 
Ci^us. He treats on philosophy in all its branches, and al- 
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(hough he does not. erect ri system of his own, a very com- 
j)lete bod}'of the Aristoteli;m doctrines .may be found in his 
writings, wliieii of late have been studied and analysed by* 
Briicker, in his “ History of I'nilosopiiyby TJuhle in bis 
“ Lehrbuch der Gesch. der Idiilosophie,” vol. V.; and 
especially by d’iedman, who i>ives a very luminous and eoin- 
piete analysis of Albert’s system, in his “ History of S[)e- 
culative Philosophy,” vol. V. Albert was a very bad Greek 
.•.cliolar, and read Aristotle, &c. only in the Latin tra’nsla- 
tions, but he was better actpiainted with the Arabian writers 
and rabbis. In divinity, Peter Lombard was his guide and 
model. His wish was to reconcile the Nominalists with the 
Realists, but he had not the good fortune to please either. 
His treatises on speculative science are written in the ab¬ 
stract and subtle manner of the age, but those on natural 
subjects contain some gems, which would perhaps, even in 
the i)iosent age, repay the trouble of searching for them. 
It is remarked by Brucker, that the second age of the 
scholastic philosophy, in which Aristotelian metaphysics, 
obscured by passing tiirongh tlie Arabian channel, were 
applic.d with w'onderfiil subtlety to the elucidation of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, began with Albert and ended with Durand. * 
At.Pd {lii.Mt\;, a native of Bolene in the comtat Ve- 
naissin, was hoin in and entered the order of the 

.Icsiiit.s at the age of sixteen. After having taught the 
languages for seven year.?, he studied divinity, which»he 
aliei wards tauglii, with ])iiiioso])hv, for twelve years, and 
wa s.iccessivel v rector of tlie colleges of Avignon, Arles, 
Gieiioiile, and L\ons. He died at Arles, October 0, 1659, 
He wrote, ). “ i'logt's liistorinues dcs Cardinaux f'rancaia 
Cl eirangers. mis eii parallele,” Paris, 1644, 4to, a super¬ 
ficial work, of' wliicii father Le I.oug mentions an edition in 
li 'ct, wall the additional lixes of the earilinals de Berulle, 
]\ii lii iieo, and Roehefoneaiilt. J. “ L’yVnti-Theophile pa- 
roissiai,” Lvons, loin, 12mo. Bonaventure Bassee, a ca- 
pncliin, had pulilislied atAinwerp, in 1655, his “'I'heophi- 
lus Paroehiahs,” and Ih'iioit Piiys, the curate of St. Nizier 
at l.yoiis, gaxe a translation of it in I64.n, m which he pro- 
h'ssed to have undertaken tliis labour as an answer to those 
w ho declaimed against performing and attending mass in 
parishes; and wiien Alin's Anti-’l’heophile appeared, am- 
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swered him in a work entitled “ Reponse Cliretienne.’’ 
On this Albi wrote, 3. “ Apologie pour 1’Anti-Theophile 
paroissial,” Lyons, 164'9, under the feigned name of Paul 
de Cabiac. The following year these two adversaries be¬ 
came reconciled. 4. A translation from the Latin of father 
Alexander of Rhodes, of the “ History of Tunquin, and the 
progress of the Gospel there 'from 1C27 to lo'M!,” Lyons, 
1651,* 4to, avery curious work, but heavy in point of style. 
5. The Lives of various pious persons, and some religious 
pieces, of which Niceron has given a catalogue in vol. 
XXXIII. • 

ALBICUS, archbishop of Prague, slightly mentioned in 
our former edition, deserves some farther notice on account 
of his character having been much misrepresented by Po¬ 
pish writers, from design, and by one or two late Protest¬ 
ant writers, from ignorance of his real history. He was 
born at Mahrisch-Neustadt in Moravia, and probably' there 
first educated. When a voung man, he entered the uni- 
versity of Prague, and studied medicine, in which faculty 
he took his degree in 1387. To the study of medicine he 
joined that of the civil and canon law, and in order to pro¬ 
secute these sciences with more success, went to Italy, 
where at that time the ablest lawyers were; and at Padua, 
in 1404, received his doctor’s degree. On his return, he 
taught medicine in the university of Prague fornearl}- thirty 
yeqrs, and attained such reputation, that Wenceslans IV. 
king of Bohemia, appointed him his first physician. In 
1409, on the death of the archbishop of Prague, Wences- 
laus recommended him to be his successor, and the canons 
elected him, although not very willingly'. For some time 
they had no reason to complain of his neglecting to sup¬ 
press the doctrines of WicklilVe and Ilnss, winch were tlieii 
spreading in Bohemia; but afterwards, wIkui Muss came to 
Prague, and had formed a strong party in favour of the re¬ 
formation, he relaxed in his efforts, either from timidity or 
principle, and determined to resign his archbishopric, 
which he accordingly did in 1413, when Conrade was 
chosen in his room, a man more zealous against the re¬ 
formers, and more likely to gratify his clergy by the perse¬ 
cution of the Hussites. Albicus lived afterwards in privticy, 
and died in Hungary, 1427, and so little was his character 
understood, that the Hussites demolished a tomb which he 
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baJ caused to be built in his life-time, while the Popish 
writers were equally hostile to him for the encouragement 
he had given to that party. They reproached him in parti- 
(ular for his extreme parsimony and ineamiess while arch¬ 
bishop. Balbinus, however, the historian of Prague, 
asserts, that in his household establishment he was iiiagni- 
liceiil and bountiful. Ills Itfst biographer allows, that in 
his old age he was more desirous of accumulating than be¬ 
came his character. During the time he lield the archbi¬ 
shopric, he had the care of the schools and students, and 
bestowed every atlentiim on the progress of literature. 
The only works he left are on medical subjects; “ Practica 
medendi,” “ Regimen Pestilentiie,” “ Reginmn Sanita- 
tis,” all which were published at Leipsic in 1 I S f, 4to.' 

ALBINOV'ANL'.S (C. Pkoo), a Latin poet, who lived 
iituler Augustus and Tiberius, about thirty-five years be- 
iore the Cliristiaii ara. He wrote elegies, epigrams, and a 
jmetii on Germanicus’s voyage to the north. There are, 
iiovvever, only extant, an elegy addressed to Livia on the 
death of her son Drusus; another on the death of IVLccenas, 
but so inferior in elegance to the former, that some critics 
have thought it did not come from the same pen; and a 
iltird, entitled “ I’he last words of Mtecenas,” wdiich was 
usually found joined to llu- elegy on his death, ur>til Scaliger 
discovered they were distinct pieces. Lc Clerc, under the 
assumed name of 'I'heodore Goralle, published an ediiion 
of these fragments of .'Mbinovauus, with the notes of .Scali- 
gcr, Heinsius, fkc. Amsterdam, 17o:!, Svo, and has adopted 
Scaliger’s opinion respecting the last mentioned poem, that 
It cunsisled of the actual last words of Ma'cenas versified, 
i'hcre isanolheredition of tliese fragments, w ith critical notes 
uid a philological index, by .1- C. Bremer, Helmstadt, 8vo. 
'J'be only fragment that remains of the voyage of Geriiiani- 
ciis has been preserved by Seneca. It represents the dan¬ 
gers which threatened the prince and his soldiers on a sea 
.so little known to the Romans. Sene'c.i prefers it to all 
other poems on the same subject, nor is Martial less warm 
in Iris praises of Alhinovamis. Ovid, who was very inti¬ 
mate with him, congratulates himself, that in all his dis¬ 
grace (by bauislnuent, Ex ]*onto. lib. iv. ep. x.) he pre¬ 
served the friendship of Albinovanus. We must not, how- 

' CalhiiMis’s Ili.-t. <»f Pj Vironirn ornditoruin, atque artifirum 
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fver, confound him, ns D.icicr has done, with .nnother 
Albinovaims, mentioned by Horace in the Art of Poctrv 
as a plaj^iarist.' 

ALBINUS (Bernahi)), an eminent jihysician, whose 
proper name was \\ i.iss, was born at Dessau, in tJie pro¬ 
vince of Anhalt, in hi53, and was tlie son of a burgomaster 
of tluit town, flo stiiilicd tiVsi at Bremen, and afterwards 
at Leyden. In l(i7o, after taking his doctor’s degree in 
medicine, he travelled in Flandcr.s, France, and Lorraine, 
and returned, in UnSl, to tite possession of a jrrofes.sor’s 
chair at Franefort on tiie (>der. In his mode of leaching 
he discovcnnl those talents and th:ii penelraiion, of '.diicli 
he exhibited somi' proofs wliile a student, and soon rose to 
wealth and distinction, lie was a|}pointed jiliysician to tlie 
successive tdcctors of Bvandeniiiu ;.di, who bestowed man\ 
honours upon him, and ameiig oilier marks of their I'.ivoiir, 
gave him a juehend of Magdennrgh, exempting him, at 
the same time, from the dimes ol the place; but tliishe re¬ 
signed, as tlie possession fd so rich a prelernicnt, under 
such circumstances, tinght give' otldnce to his brethren. 
For a long time liie ohiig.-.tiuiis which thc^e princes con¬ 
ferred prevented Albums from iiceepting the many olfer.s 
made to him by the nni-. c. siiies of Lurojtc; hut at length, 
in 1702, Iw? went to Levuen, wliere lie was professor until 
his death in 1721. C arrere, in liis “ Bilil. de Medicine,” 
gives a list of t\M nty-two medical works by Albinus, among 
which are, 1. ” De corpii.scnlis in sanguine eontentis.” 
2. “ De ^I'arantula inira. ’ .1. “ De .Sacro Freyenwalden- 

sinm fonte,” ike. The illustrious Boerhaave pronounced 
his elogej which was alterwaids jiriiited, and contains an 
account of liis life, to which this artitde is indebted.- 

ALBINUS (Bi un.arI) Sitt.i kii.u), son of the jtreceding, 
and one ol' tlie most celebrated anatitmi.sis of modern times, 
was born at Fraiu l’ori in lu!<7. He received his first in- 
slnictiuns from Ids I'.illier, and from the eelebrated profes¬ 
sors at I.eydmi, Ifau, Bidloo, and Boerhaave; and in 17IS 
visited f ranee, wlii re lie Idrnied an acquaintance with Win¬ 
slow and Seuac, and afterwards conesptaided with them on 
his favourite science, anatomv. But he had scarce spent a 
year tliere when he was invited by the curators of the uni¬ 
versity of Leyden, to he lecturer iu anatomy and surgery, 

* Tuog. Vnivcv.scilf*.—I'.itji.ciuF Bib!. L'dt, —Moreri.—Saxii Onamasticoo. 
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ill place of Rau. With this request, so flattering to a 
joiing man, he resolved to comply, although contrary to 
his then \iens and inclination, and on his arrival was cre¬ 
ated doctor in ntedicine without any examination. Soon 
alter, upon tlie death of his father, he was appointed to 
; ucceed him as professor of anatomy, and on his admis¬ 
sion, Nov. 9, 1721, he read a paper, “ De vera via ad fa- 
hricte humani corporis cognitiunem ducente,” vvhicli was 
heard with universal a|)probation. 

In 1725, his first publication appeared under the modest 
title of Index supellectilis anatomica; Ravianae,” Leyden, 
4to, in which he ])ays a liandsomc tribute to the memory 
of Ids learned master and predecessor, Rau, whose labours 
only he pretends to give iti this work, although it contains 
many' observations the result of his own experience. In 
172d he published a history of the bones, “ De Ossibus 
corporis hurnuni,” Leyden, 8vo ; but this he reprinted in 
1762, in a more complete edition, and with plates of great 
beauty and accuracy. In 175+ appeared his “ Mistoria 
musculorum honunis,” ibid. 4lo, the plates of which were 
prepared with uncommon,care, ;is he employed- his artists 
to multiply copies until they had attained a close resem¬ 
blance to the muscle in all its connexions and insertions. 
Haller, whose testimony will nut be suspected after the 
many angry disjmies betueen him and Albinus, pronounces 
It tlie best executed work in anatomy; if it has any 
lank, it is that all the muscles are drawn upon tlie same 
scale, which creates some confusion i” estimating the pro¬ 
portions of the smaller ones. He afterwards published 
treatises on the vascular system of the intestines, on the 
hones of the foetus, seven plates of the natural position of 
tlie Icctus in the womb, 4 vols. 4io of “ Annotationes Aca- 
demicic,” all illustrated with plates of great beauty. While 
thus laboiij ing on original works, he liccamc not less dis¬ 
tinguished as an editor, and piihlislied very correct editions 
ol the works of llarvev, the anatomy of Vesalins, and Fa- 
hricius of Aquapendente, and lastly, die line anatomical 
plates of Eiistacliius. This very eminent anatomist died 
‘Tiept. 9, 177(J, at Leyden, where he uad filled the profes¬ 
sor’s chair nearly liftv years. 

His brother, Ciiriisj i.ix Bi itNAitu, was professor of ana¬ 
tomy at Utrecht, and died therein 1751 He pnblvdied, 
1- “ Specimen aiiiitoniicnm extobens novam tf nniiun iiomi- 
tns intestinorum descriptioiiem,” Leyden, 1722, 4to ^ 1724, 
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8vo. 2. “ De anatomc errores detegente in medicina,” 
Utrecht, 1723, 4to. ’ 

ALBINUS (Pkit.k), a historian and poet, whose name 
also was originally Wkiss, or Jl'/iifr, was born at Schnee- 
h(^rg, in Misnia. After stndying at Leipsic and Krancfort, 
he was ajipointc'd professor of poetry at Witlcmberg, and 
soon after Itisloriograplier, aiid private- secretary to the 
liottse of Savony, a situation wliich he he\]d under the- 
electors Angnstns and (’liristian 1- He elied at Dresden 
in 1598. d ho faults in the stele and arrangement of his 
historical works are ratlier those of his age, evhile his learn¬ 
ing and accuracy liaee jnstiv entitlcel him to the jiraise he 
has received from liis countrymen. Among his numerous 
works are ; I. A chroiuclc of IMisnia, “ Alcisnische Laiid- 
uiul Berg-Chronica, ' Wittemherg and Dresden, 1580, 
1599, fol. 2. “ Si rijitorcs varii de llussorutn religione," 
Spire, 15S2. 3. “ Genc;di)ni, al tables of the house of 

Saxony," in German, l.cipiic, lii02. 4. “ llistori® Thu- 
ringorum no\:r specimen, ' which is jirintcd in the “ An- 
ticpiit. regni 'J'huringici,” hv Sagittarius. His “ Latin 
Poems” were printed at I'rancfort, liilL’, Svo. * 

ALBIS (TiKiM.ts Di-,). See W HITK. 

ALBIZZl (Bakthki.i tn ), also called Baistiiolomf.w 
of I’lsA, was born in tl'.e foiirteeuth centuiy at Itivano in 
Tuscany, and was of the oiaicr of the 1< ranciscans, or 
Friars ininorites; and derived much lame in the eyes of 
his hrelhren by a work in Latin, on the “ Conformity of 
St. Francis with .Icsiis Ciirist," wliicli ia* presented to the 
chapter of his order in 1399. (See .\ i.liKlt'i, Erasmu.S.) 
The ini])iety of this work ma\ he pr.riiy guessed from the 
title ; hut as Tiruho'chi has thought firopcr to hlamc the 
Protestants who cither answered it seriously, or turned it 
into ridicule, and ac eordmg to him raised a clanionr against 
the friars, who could imt he supposed responsible for the 
sirncrunn individ.nal, it may he necessary to remind the 
sors at l.r that leariud historian, liiai the finals did in fact 


visited Fraiiiem a eery high dc-gree of responsibility. 'I’hev 
slow and Seiunwcd the highest juaise on .\li)i//i ; hut alter 
his favourite soook in a I'lili cliajiter, the re}»resentatives ol 
year there when they presented him with a eoni|)k!te dress 
■versiiy of Leyde. wore in his lile-time. 'I'iii.s loulish hook. 


I . * ses .'si. Francis above all other saints, but 

» Uiug. tu'.'vcrsJIcZlI*’ with the Saviour, was first priiited 
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at Venice, fol. without date, or printer’s name. The se¬ 
cond edition, which Dr. Clarke calls the first, was printed 
at Milan, 1510, a folio of 25(> leaves in the black letter, 
and sells on the continent at from ^^’15. to .^’20. The 
third was also printed at Milan, 1,>13, in the same form 
and type, wit.ji a new preface fiy Mapelli, a Franciscan. 
All these are iinconnuonly st arce, and hariliy e\er to be 
found com])lcrte. .b. n niy Fxieciii, another FraiicNscan, 
pnhlished a new cdi'. oi, at jiol()<;,ia in I'no, in which he 
otrilted .many paisa.x-;, and ahic 1 tlo- i.-.c; oi the tilus- 
iriuus men olTlic ord;>! ' : i):;:. a,; this did not 

sfli, the first two letivcs went ('a:w.. :h-;i. and it was again 
jnihltshcd in as a n, a .i, .< ii; the ajipro- 

bation of tin: clitijjter-gciicral, tlatod Aug. This 

work, with more alterations and cmi-^^ions, was again pub¬ 
lished at Cologn in under the title “ Antiquitates 

Frattciscaiuc, si\e Sjtecuhmi vitx R. Krancisciet sociorum,” 
tkc. 'File last we shall notice is that of father Valentine 
31aree, or Marcus, a recollet, or reformed Franciscan, 
entitled “ Traile de confoniiites du disciple avec le uiaitre, 
e’est a dire, de S. Francois a\ ec .1. C. en lout le mysteres 
lie sa naissance, vie, passion, mort, &c.” Liege, 1 t>5S, 4to. 
Although iit this many extravagances arc retretiched, there 
i.s yet enough to demonstrate its folly. Some oflier works, 
sermons, &.e. have been attribiaed to Albizzi, which are 
little known. ‘ 

ALBO (Josr.Pii), a learned Spanish rabbi, a native of 
Soria, in Old Castille, assisted iti l i 12 at a famous dis¬ 
pute oil religion between the Christians and .lews, held in 
the presence of the anti-pope Benedict XIll. He wrote 
in 142.5, under the title of “ Sepher Hikkarim,” the 
loundation of the faith, against the CiirAtian religion, with 
a view to bring hack those whom the above dispute had 
induced to doubt the Jewish persuasion. Ol’ this work 
there have been se,veral edition.s, the first publislied by 
Sonciiio in 1486; and according to VVolfius, it has been 
translated into Latin. In the more modern editions, the 
-5th chap, of the 3d hook, which is particularly directed 
against the Christians, lias been omitted.“ 

ALBON (J.VMKS o’), niarquis de Fronsac, seigneur de 
bt, Andre, marechal of France, and one of the greatest 
taptains of the sixteenth century, better known by the 

’ tVtarcliaud Oict. Hist.—Bioi; t'nivcrselto.—('I.ifkc's Blltl, OiiS.—Chaufcpirf 
"■Mficii. . s Biograptiie Uiiirewellc.—Oict. Hist, in art. Jost'pli 
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name of marechal de St. Andre, descended from an illus¬ 
trious and ancient family in Ljmnnois. He gained the 
esteem of the dauphin, who, wlxni he came to the crown 
hy the name of Henry II. loaded him with riches and 
honours, made him marcchai of France, 1547, and after¬ 
wards first gentleman of his b/;d-chamher. V.e had already 
dispicyed his courage at tlie siege of Boulogne, and the 
battle of Ccrisolles. He was then, it is said, chosen to carry 
the collar of his order to Henry \Hll.^king of F-ngland. 
who (h'corateJ him with that of the garter; hut wy do not 
find his tiaiiie among the kitlghts ut tliat order, and it i,- 
more likely that Int was the bearer of the in.sigiiia of the 
garter to Henry II. of France, iVom onr Kd.vard V'l. In 
1552, he had the command of the army of ('liampagne, 
and eontnhuted much to tlw taking (d .Maiieiiher'!; in l.Val. 
He destroyed ('hateau-('aml)resis, and ae(]uired great re- 
putatton at the retreat of (iticsimy; was at the battle of 
Renti ; was taken prisoner at th;it of St. (iiiintin 1.0.57, 
and bore an active pait in the peaee of tiambresis. Ho 
afterwards joined tlie IViends of the diikt? of Guise, and wa.s 
killed by Babigny de Mezieres, uitli a ))islol, at the bat¬ 
tle of Dreux, 15t>L'. He was haodsomi', noble, brave, 
active, insinuating, atid mneli engaged in the important 
transactions of his time. Braiitome tis.scrts, that he had a 
presentiment of his death, before tlie battle of Dreu.x. 
He’had only one daughter by his marriage with Margaret 
de Lustrae, who died very young in the monastery of Long- 
Champ, at the time when her marriage was agreed upon 
with Henry of Guise. ‘ 

ALBON {Claidk C.tMiLLf Fr.vncois eotXT i>’), a 
descendant of the preceding, was horn at Lyons in 1753, 
and died at Paris, 1789. He passed the greater part of 
his life in travelling and writing, and was a inemher of 
various academies. His works are; 1. “Dialogue entre 
Alexandre ct Titus,” 8vo; in which he pleads the cause 
of humanity against those who are called heroes and con¬ 
querors. 2. “ Observations d’lin eitoyen sur Ic nouveau 
plan d’impositions,” 1774, 8vo. 3. “ CEitvres diverses, 
lues le jour de sa reception a I’academie de Lyon,” 1774, 
8vo. 4. “ Eloge de Quesnoy,” 1775, 8vo; since inserted 
in the “ Necrologe des Homines celebres.” His attach¬ 
ment to the ceconornists induced him to pay this respect to 
one of the chief of those writers. 5. “ Eloge de Cltamous- 

‘ Diet. Hist.—L’Avocal’s Diet Hist.—Moreri. 
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set,” 1776, Svo. 6. “La Paresse,” a, poem; pretended 
to be translated froip the Greek of Nicander, 1777, Svo. 
7. “ QCuvres diverses,” 1778, I 2mu; consisting of fables, 
verses, a memoir addressed to tile uiconomical society of 
Berne, and a letter to a snllVagan bisliop. 8. “ Discours,” 
&c. on the qvestion whether^ the Augustan age ought to 
be preferred to that of l.oiiis XiV'. as to learning and 
science, 1784, 8vo. 'i'his he •ictermiiies in favour of the 
age of Louis ; but a severe criticism iiaving appeared in 
tin .lournal de Paris, he piiblislied an answer, dated iNieuf- 
clialel, but printed at I'aris. !>. “ Discours politiques, 
liistoriques, et critiques, sur i|ueh]ues Gouvernments de 
rF.urope,” I77t', &.c. 3 vols. 8vo. The guverniueiits are 
Bolland, Lngland, Germany, Italy, Spain; and his re¬ 
marks are cliielly valuable where he treats of commerce, 
agriculture, and the other subjects which the French ceco- 
nomists stmlied. In matters of government, legislation, 
manners, &lc, he is jejune, stiperlieial, and confused; 
sometimes through prejudice, and sometimes through wilful 
ignorance. 'Phis is particularlv striking in his accounts of 
the constitutions of F'aigland and iloliand. llis account 
of Spain is perhaps the best. to. “ Discours [irononce a 
la seance de la societe d’agi iculture de l.yon,” 1785, Svo. 
11. “ Fdoge de Count de Geheiin,” 1*785, Hvo. This 

learned Protestant being denied Christian burial, accord¬ 
ing to the laws then estabtisheil iii 1' raiiei-. Count d’Albou 
caused him to be buried in his garden, at Fraiicoiiville, in 
the valley of MoiitmoreiK y, ami erected a handsome mo- 
tiuinent to his memory. 'Fhese gardens, which were laid 
out in the Fhiglish fashion, are cleserihetl in a set of nine¬ 
teen plates puhlislied in 17.8U ; and they are also described 
by Dulaiire in his “ Curiositiis des environs de Paris.” His 
numerous writings, bis attaclmieiit to Quesiioy, and his 
liberality to count de Gebelln, procured him a considera¬ 
ble share of telebrity during liis lile, aitiiough his charac¬ 
ter was tinged with some personal oddities, and peculiari¬ 
ties of opinion, vvliicb frciiueiitly excited the pleasantry of 
bis contemporaries. Jt is given us an iiislanee of bis vanity, 
that when he had erected some buildings for the accoin- 
uiodatioii of the fretpientets of ;i lair, lit iuseribed on tiie 
trout: “ Gentium commodo, Camilla.-, 111.” * 

ALBORNOS (Gu.lks Alvakivs C.vkii.lo), an ernineiit 
^tiaiiisb statesman and canliiial, of the fourteciiili ceniuiy, 

' iJiuf, Vniversulle.—Diet Hist.—Mnut’'. K-iview. Sec ludcic 
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descended from the ro 3 al families of Leon and Arragon, 
was born at Cuenga, and educated at Toulouse. Alphon- 
sus XI. appointed him, in succession, almoner of his court, 
and archdeacon of Calatrava; and lastly, although he was 
then very young, piDrnoted him to the archbishopric of 
Toledo. He acconip i’iied thp king of Castille in his ex- 
pediUon against the Moors of Andalusia, in which his rank 
of arehljishop did not prevent him from carrying arms ; and 
he first disf)lavcd his bravery in sar ing the king's life in 
the hottest onset of the Ivitile of Tari/a. Alphcjnsus, in 
return, knighte.l him, and in I 31'5 gave iiini the command 
at the siege of Algesiras ; but on tlie (ieatli of this prince, 
he lost bis influence u itii his siiccossnr, I’cter the cruel, 
whom he rc|)ro\vd tor bis irregularities, and wlio would 
have saeriticed liiin to the resentment of Jus mistress Maria 
de Padilla, if he had not made bis cseajro to Avignon. 
Here the jtope Clement \’l. admitted him of bis council, 
and made him a cardinal ; on which be resigned bis arch¬ 
bishopric, saying, that he should bo as mucli to blame in 
keeping a wife with whom lie could not live, as Peter king 
of (’astille, in forsaking his wife for a mistress. Innocent 
VI. the successor of Cleiiieiu, sent him to Italy in 1353, 
both as pojjc’s legale and as general, to reconquer the 
ecclesiastical states which had revolted from the popes 
during the residence of the latter at Avignon. This com- 
mi-skion Albornos executed in the most satisfactory manner, 
either by force or intrigue ; but in the midst of his career, 
he was recalled in 1357, and another commander sent on 
the expedition. He, however, having been unfortunate, 
the pope saw his error, and again appointed Albornos, 
who completed the work by securing the temporal i)ower 
of the pojtes over tiiose parts of Italy which have been, 
down to the present times, known by the name of tlie 
Ecclesiastical States. Having thus achieved his comptest, 
Albornos, as a minister of stale, rendered himself for 
many years very popular. To Bologna he gave a new 
constitution, and founded in that city the magnificent 
Spanish college; and for the other parts of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal dominions, he enacted laws which remained in force 
for four centuries after. At length he announced to pope 
Urban V. that he might now enter and reign at Koine 
without fear, and was receiving him in pomp at Viterbo, 
when the pojie, forgetting for a moment the services Al- 
btrnot had rendered to the holy see, demanded an ac- 
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Count of liis expenditure during his legatibn. Alborno# 
immediately desired him to look into the court-yard of 
the palace, wliere was a citrriage full of keys, telling him 
that with the tnoiiey intrusted to him, he had made the 
pope master of ail the cities and castles of which he now 
saw the keys. , The pope on ^this embraced and thanked 
him. He then accompanied Urban to Rome, but returned 
afterwards to Viterbo, where he died August 24, 1367, 
regretted by the people, and by the pope; who, finding 
himself embarrassed with new cares, more than ever 
wanted iiis advice. Albornos’s body was removed to To¬ 
ledo, at his own request, and interred with great pomp. 
He wrote a book on the constitutions of the Roman church, 
which was printed at Jesi, in 1473, and is very rare. His 
will also tvas printed, with this injunction, characteristic 
of tte man and th6 agt; he lived in, that the monks should 
.suy 60,000 masses fur his soul. His political life was writ¬ 
ten by Sepulveda, under the title “ Historia de hello ad- 
niinistrato in Italia p< r anuos 15, ct confecto ab iEg. Al- 
bornotio,” Bologna, 1623, fob’ 

ALBRICUS, or Al.BllICIUS, a philosopher and phy¬ 
sician, born in London in the eleventh century; but of 
whom our accounts are very imperfect and doubtful. He 
is .said to have studied both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
to have afterwards travelled for improvement. He had the 
reputation of a great philosppher, an able physician, and 
well versed in all the branches of polite literature. Of his 
works, Bale, in his third century, has enumerated only the 
following : “ De origine Deorum “ De Ratione Ve- 
neni“ Virtutes Antitpioruni“ Canoues Speculativi.” 
He adds, that in his book concerning the virtues of the 
ancients, he gives us the character o( several philosophers 
and governors of provinces. But the full title of this work, 
wliLcn hi extant in the library of Worcester cathedral, is ; 

“ Smnnia de virtutibus Antiquorum Principum, et Philo- 
sophoruni.” The same library contains a work by Albri- 
cius, entitled “ Mythologia.” None of these have been 
printed. In the “Mythographi Latini,” Amsterdam, 1681, 

2 vols. 12mo, is a small treatise “ De Deorum imagini- 
biis,” written by a person of the same name; but it is 
doubtful whether this was not Albricus, bishop of Utrecht 
tn the eighth century. The abb6 de Boeuf attributes if t« 
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Ae bishop ; but D. Rivet in his literaiy history thinks it 
was of older date than either.' 

ALBUCASIS, a celebrated Arabian surgeon; called 
also Albdcasa, Albuchasius, Buchasis, Bulcaris-Oa- 
LAF, Alsaharavius, and Azaravius, but whose proper 
name was Abokl Casem-Khalaf-Ben-Ab^as, was a na- 
tivo of Alzahrah, a city of Spain. He is supposed to have 
lived about the year 1055 ; but Dr. Freind thinks he is 
not so ancient, as in treating of wounds, he describes the 
arrows of the Turks, a nation which scarcely made any 
figure until the middle at least of the twelfth century. 
From what be says of surgery being in a manner extinct in 
bis time, the same historian supposes that he lived long 
after Avicenna; as in the time of Uie latter, surgery was 
in good repute. Albucasis, however, revived it, and is 
the only one among the ancients who has described th« 
instruments in each operation, and explained the use of 
them ; and the figures of the.se instruments are in both the 
Arabic manuscripts now in the Bodleian library (Marsh, 
N® 54, and Huntington, N°156.) The use of the cautery 
was very common with him, and he appears to have ven¬ 
tured upon incisions of the most hazardous kind. In Dr. 
Freind’s history is a very ela’oorate analysis of his works 
and prattice. His works, collected under the title of 
“ Al-Tacrif,” or the method of practice, have been trans- 
Uted and often printei! in Latin, Venice, 1500, and 1520, 
folio; Augsburgh, 1519; Strasburgli, 1532 ; and Basil, 
1541.® 

ALBUMAZAR, or ABOU-MACHAR, a noted Ara¬ 
bian astrologer and philosopher, was born at Balkh in the 
Khcrasan, about the year 805 or 80G. For a long time he 
was addicted to the Mahometan traditions, and a deter¬ 
mined enemy to philosophy; but in his forty-seventh year 
he began to study the sciences, and acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of an astronomer and astrologer; and, although he is 
now principally known by his writings on astrology, he 
cannot be refused a place among the most distinguished 
easterns, who have made astronomical observations. The 
table called Zydj Abou-Machar was calculated from his 
observations; but the work from which he derives bis prin¬ 
cipal reputation, is his treatise on astrology, entitled 
“ Thousands of yearsin which, among other singular 

» inland.—Bale.—^Tanner.—BioR. Unieerselle.— Cat. Libr. MSS. Anjli» 
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positions, he maintains lliat the world was created when 
the seven planets wore in conjunction in the first degree of 
Aries, and will end when they shall assemble in the last 
degree of Pisces. He died in 885. His astrological work 
was published at Venice, 150G, 8vo; with the title “ De 
niagnis conjunctionibus, annoruin revolutionibus, ac eorum 
perl’ectiouibusV’ but his “ Iiftroductio ad Astronomiam*' 
was printed before this in 4to, Augsburgh, 1489 ; and're¬ 
printed at Venice, 1490, 1506, and 1515, 4to. ‘ 

ALBUQUERQUE (Aumionso o’), surnamed the Great, 
anti one of the most illustrious characters of the Portuguese 
nation, was born at Li.sbon in 1452, of a family who traced 
their origin to the kings of Portugal, and in an age remark¬ 
able for the heroism, the di.scovcries, and the conquests of 
Portugal. The Portuguese navigators had already sub¬ 
dued the greater part of the west ct)ast of Africa, and were 
bent on extending their conquests to India. D’Albuquer¬ 
que was accordingly appointed viceroy of the new settle¬ 
ments in Asia, and tlie conunander of a squadron destined 
for that quarter, of six ships, which set sail 1503; and the 
same year three more were sent under his brother, Francis 
Albuquerque. The latter arrived in India some time be- 
ibre the other, with two ships only, the third having 
perished by the way. Arriving at the islands qf Anche- 
dive, he found some Portuguese oliicers, from whom he 
learned the distressed situation of their ally Trirnumptu', 
king of Cochin, and sailed to Vipian, where the king then 
was. The arrival of the Portugiu se so alarmed the gar¬ 
rison who then had possession of Cochin, that they pre¬ 
cipitately left it. Here one of the ships that had sailed 
from Portugal wdth Atphonso, juiued him. Francis re- 
-stored Trimumpar to his capital, and subdued some islands 
near it. Having rendered tlie king such essential service, 
he desired leave to build a fort as a mutual defence against 
their enemies : this was granted, and the fort immediately 
begun. Four days after it began, Alphonso joined him, 
and with the additional number of hands he brought with 
him it was soon completed. 

A consultation was then held among the Portuguese of¬ 
ficers, when it was resolved to attack some towns belong¬ 
ing to the prince of Repelsin, about twenty miles distant 
from Cochin. The Portuguese set out in boats, and sur¬ 
prised the towns, but were soon after attacked by a large 
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army, and obliged to retreat. They returned to Cochin, 
and the same night made an attack on some other villages, 
when Alphonso being advanced with a fresh party, vras 
attacked by some of the enemy who lay in ambush, and in 
this dangereus situation signalized himself by his cou¬ 
rage, having fought with ^reat intrepiditv till break of 
day, when his brother Francis came to his assistance. 
The Portuguese then put the enemy to Hight, pur¬ 
sued, and slew a great number of them. The fame of 
the Portuguese being spread everywhere, Alphonso Albu¬ 
querque sailed to Coulon to load three ships, which 
he completed without opposition, made an alliance with 
the people, and returned to Cochin. On his return, 
he found the Zamorin ready to enter into a treaty of peace 
with him, which was concluded. The two brothers soon 
after sailed to Cananor, and thence proceeded for Portugal. 
Alphonso arrived safe at Lisbon ; but it is most probable 
Francis perished at sea, as he was never more heard of. 

, In 1508, Alphonso was appointed to succeed to the go¬ 
vernment of India, and dispatched with five ships; he 
sailed in company with Cugna, another Portuguese officer. 
Having plundered and taken some towns on the coast of 
Arabia, they sailed to Zocatora, and made themselves mas¬ 
ters of th(,* fort there. After which Cugna returned to 
Portugal, and Albuquerque, who now acted alone, iiume- 
cliateiy formed the design of attacking Ormuz island, sf- 
tuated at the mouth of the Persian Culph, and subject to 
a king of its own, who had e.vtended his dominions over 
several cities in Arabia. With a small army of 470 men, 
he proceeded along the Arabian coast, took maii}'^ towns, 
and proceeded to the island itself. He found several ships 
fitted for war In the harbour ; these it was determined to 
burn. However, he first offered jjcace to the king, who 
entered into a treaty, with a view to gain time untU a re¬ 
inforcement arrived. Tlie expected force came, and an 
engagement ensued, in which the Portuguese were victo¬ 
rious. Albuquerque then pressed tlte city, and the king, 
.finding no resource, solicited peace, on condition of be¬ 
coming tributary to die king of Portugal, which was agreed 
to. Albuquerque went on shore, had an interview with the 
king; and, knowing the perfidy of the Arabians, began to 
build a fortress. While this was carrying on, some de¬ 
puties arrived from the king of Persia to deaiand tribute' 
Of the king of Orjnuz. The latter consulted Aibiu||[|rque 
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who with great spirit told the deputies that his master paid 
no tribute, but arms. Albrn^uerque was, however, forced 
to desist by the perfidy of his officers, and to repair on 
board his fleet. He then renewed the war; but receiving 
a letter from the governor (Almeed) blaming his conduct, 
he proceeded for India; when, after some hesitation, 
Almeed resigned the government to him, and sailed to 
Europe. • 

Being now invested with the supreme command, he 
pr-jpared a fleet, and sailed against Calicut; where, in a 
desperate and imprudent attack, he was dangerously- 
wounded and forced to retreat. 

Albiujuerque, being recovered, went to sea with tweqty«, 
three .ships, two thousand Portuguese, and several Indian 
auxiliaries, designed for On^iuz; but, by the persuasion 
ofTimoia, a piratical prince, changed his intention, and 
proceeded to attack Goa. The forts near it on the conti¬ 
nent werc^lakcn and destroyed; and learning that the city 
was in the greatest consternation, he sent deputies to offer 
tlie people bis protection, and the enjoyment of their religion. 
The citizens accepted the conditions, and Albuquerque 
entered Gna the following day, being the 16th of Feb.1510. 
'J’liis city has long been the head of the Portuguese do¬ 
minions in India. Here Albuquerque fixed his winter 
quarters, and behaved himself in such a manner as to 
merit universal esteem. But, while he was thus em¬ 
ployed, some of the chief Portuguese began to murmur 
agaiu.st him. However, by seizing and imprisoning the 
leaders, he quieted the disturbance. The enemy, being 
informed of the dissentions among the Portuguese, made 
an attack upon the island ; and landing men, laid siege to 
the city, pressing it hard. The situation of Albuquerque 
became now truly distressing; an enemy vastly superior 
W'itlioirt, discontent among bis officers within, and bis troops 
greatly diminished. These circumstances determined him 
to embark on board his ships, and evacuate the city; which 
he effected after a fierce combat, having first set fire to 
tlie magazines. 

He then steered to a place called Rapander to winter ; 
but the enemy soon obliged him to remove, and take shel¬ 
ter between the continent and the island of Divar, where 
he was informed his enemies were also preparing to make 
an attack upon him. In this extremity, being very- 
scarce of provisions, he determined to make {a desperate 
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efFdrt on a 'strong castle, called Pangin. Accordingly, 
having stationed a force to prevent succours being sent to 
it, he proceeded under cover of the night, and succeeded 
in surprising botii the fort and camp of the enemy, 
both which were taken without much resistance. Such 
an unexpected turn of goed fortune detefinined him not 
onfy to object to offt rs of peace, but also to make an at¬ 
tack on Goa. In this he succeeded, having in. the attack 
killed 3000 of the enemy, and began to aim at greater en- 
terprizes. Haxiitg collected his forces, he sailed froin 
Goa for the island of Sumatra, and in every voyage made 
man}' captures ; there having conclndcil a treaty with the 
princes of this i^lalld. he jiroeecdcd to the city of Malacca, 
and made himself master of it. Having settled affairs there, 
he returncil to Goa, laivl siege to the city of Benastar, and 
having been unsucces-sful, con.seuted to a jieace with tlie 
Zamorin. He then built a fort at Calicut, ai^ sailed to 
Aden, in hopes of making himself master of it, but was 
disappointed, and ohiiged to return. Soon after he fell 
sick and died, Dec. K"), l .ilS, having first had the morti¬ 
fication to he ar of his being recalled by the king. 

To tliis great man the Portuguese owe the foundation ol 
the immense power they onee possessed in India; and, 
had they pursued the maxims he laid down, iniglit pos¬ 
sibly have enjoyed to this day. He was a man of great 
humanity, dreaded for his bravery, and beloved for his 
benevolent disposition. His death was most sincerely felt 
by all the people of Goa, when' he was buried with great 
funeral-honours. ' 

ALBUQUERQUE (Bi..msk), son of the preceding, was 
born in 1500, and on Ids father’s death, Knimanuel king of 
Portugal made 1dm take the name of Alplionso, that he 
might he rho more frequently reinimled of Ids illustrious 
viceroy, and in time pronioied him to the highest office^ 
in the kingdom. He published, in tin- Portuguese lan¬ 
guage, memoirs of his father, Lisbon, 1576, fol. under the 
title “ Comuientarios de grando Alfonso de Alboquerque, 
capital! general da India.”“ 

ALBUTIUS (C.-iius SiLUS), a celebrated Roman orator 
jfitbe time of Augustus, was a native of Novarre, and ad¬ 
vanced to the office of ledile, but he left it on account of 
an insult oll'crecl to him by some persons who had lost tlieir 

^ • Mweri. — Biogiapuie Univers<eIle.>-.0«orio's History of Uw Portuguese. 
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suit. He then went to Rome, where he associated himself 
with Munacius Piancns, the orator, but riyalsiiipsooD parted 
them, and he formed a separate auditory, and at length ven> 
uired to plead causes. In this office, be met with a dis¬ 
grace which obliged him to renounce it. In the warmth 
of pleading he one day made use of an expression which he 
meant only as a flourish : “ Swear,” said he to his adrer- 
saiy, “ by the ashes and by the memory of your fathers, 
and you shall gain your cause.” After he had amplified 
this thought, the advocate on the opposite side coolly re¬ 
plied, “ We acc ept the condition;” and the judges admit¬ 
ting the oath, Albutiiis lost his cause, and his temper, at 
least, if not his credit. We hear no more of him, until he 
returned to Novarre, old and afflicted with an abscess, 
when he called the peo[»le together, and explained to them 
in a long speec h the reasons that hindered him from de¬ 
siring to live, and so staiTcd himself to dealli. Seneca the 
fatlier gives him the singular character of one who could 
neither bear nor offer an injury. A passage in Quintilian 
seems to intimate that he composed a “ Treatise on Rhe- 
torick.” * 

ALCADINUS, the son of Garsia, a celebrated physician 
of the twelfth century, became one of the professors of 
Salerno, where he studied. His reputation soon extend¬ 
ed throughout the whole kingdom of Naples, and even to 
Sicily, to which he was invited by the empercjr Henry VJ< 
then afflicted with a dangerous complaint. Alcadinus cured 
him, and was uppuintecl his physician ’’i ordinary, an office 
which he continnecl to hold under his son Frederic II. For 
this prince, when young, he composed a series of Latin epi¬ 
grams, in elc'giac verse, entitled “ De Balneis Puteolanis,” 
which were first printed in a collection under the title of 
“ De Balneis omnibus ejua; extant apud Graecos et Arabes,’f 
Venice, 1553, fob with a small work “ De Balneis Puteo- 
lorum, Bajorum et Picbec usarum,” wliichwas printed in 8vo, 
Naples, 1591, and often reprinted in similar collections. 
Alcadinus left also two otlier treatises. 1. “ De triumphis 
Ileiirici imperatoris.” 2. “ De his qme a Frederico II. 
iniperatore, prieclare et fortiter gesta sunt.” The time of 
his death is not ascertained. “ 

ALCiEUS, an ancient lyric poet, was born at Mytilene, 
the capital of Lesbos, according to Eusebius, in the 44th 

' Oen. Diet—Moreri.—Suetunius in frag, de elarie oratdribus. 
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olympiad, or in the year 604 B. C.; and was consequently 
the countryman and contemporary of Sappho, with whom 
he is said to have been violently enamoured. A verse in 
which he insinuated his passion, with her answer, is pre¬ 
served in Aristotle, Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 9. He was born with 
a reslless'and turbulent disposition, and seeijted at first in¬ 
clined to adopt the profession of arms, whicli he prefei red 
to every other pursuit. His house was tilled with swords, 
helmets, shields, and cuirasses ; but on his first essay in the 
field he shamefully fled, and the Athenians, after their vic¬ 
tory, branded him with disgrace, b 3 ' suspending his arms in 
the temple of Minerva at Sigmum. He made great pre¬ 
tensions to the love of liberty, but w*is suspected of har¬ 
bouring a secret wish for its destruction. With ins brothers, 
he first joined Pittacus, to expel Ifilelanchrus, tyrant of 
Mytilene, and then took part with the malcontents to sub¬ 
vert the government of Pittacus, on whom he lavished the 
grossest epithets of personal abuse. At length he attacked 
Pittacus in a pitched battle, and his party being defeated, 
he became the prisoner of Pittacus, who generously gave 
him his life and liberty. After the failure of his political 
enterprizes he travelled into Egypt, but when he died is 
uncertain. 

He is generally- allowed to have been one of the greatest 
lyric poets of antiquity, and as he lived before the sepa¬ 
ration of the twin-sisters, poetry and music, he was pro¬ 
bably the friend and favourite of both. His numerous 
poems, on different subjects, were w'riitcu in the .i^lolian 
dialect, and fchiefly in a measure of his own invention, which 
has ever since been distinguished by' the name of Alcaic. 
He composed hymns, odes, and epigrams, upon very’dif¬ 
ferent subjects; sometimes railing at tyrants, and singing 
their downfall; sometimes his own military exploits ; his 
misfortunes; his sufl’erings at sea; his exile; and all, ac¬ 
cording to Quintilian, in a manner so chaste, concise, mag¬ 
nificent, and sententious, and so nearly approaching to that 
of Homer, that he well merited the golden plectrum be-r 
stowed upon him by Horace: 

" Et tc sonanteipplcnius aureo, 

Alc*c, plectro.” 

Sometimes he descended to less serious subjects, as the 
pnd^es of Bacchus, Venus^ &c. but these were thought iu- 
•Wior to his otjier {toems. His genius, it is also said, re- 
ifj^ired to be stimnlated by intemperance, aud it was * 
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Itind of intoxication that he composeci his best pieces.-*— Of 
all his works, however, there are only a few fragments pre¬ 
served by Athenasus and Suidas, and printed by Henry 
Stephens at the end of his Pindar, among the “ Poet. Ly¬ 
ric, diversarum editionum,” Geneva, 1623, fol. and i2ino, 
and in the “Corpus Poetaruin” of Maittaire, fol. 1714.* 

ALCALA Y HCNARES ’(AlpHONso de), a’.Spanish 
poet of the seventeenth century, who was born at Lisbon 
ill and curried on the business of a merchant. "De- 
\u'jiig his leisure hours to literature, he wrote a work en- 
liiled “ Viridarium anagraimuaticum,” and five “ Novels,” 
winch procured him, it is said, much reparation, not from 
their merit, but trom their originality. In each of these 
novels, the autlior.has contrived to get rid of one or other 
of the vowels : a is nOt to be found in the first, nor e in the 
second, &.C. But this idle whim was not original, the same 
having been practised by 'I'ryphiodorus, wnoin Addison so 
pleasantly ridicules as one of the lipogramraatists, or letter- 
droppers of antiijuity. Moreri gives us the title of another 
work by this author, printed at Lisbon, 1664. “ Psalteriuin 
qiiadruple.x anagrummuiicum, angelicum, immaculatum, 
illarianum, Deiparai dicatuin, sexaginta anagrammata La¬ 
tina coniplectens.” Alcala died Nov. 21, 1652.* 

ALCAZAR, Alcazar, or Alcasar, (Louis n’), a Spa¬ 
nish Jesuit, was born at Seville iu ld54, and entered 
among the Jesuits in 156y, against the vviU of his family, 
who were iu possession of a large estate. After be bad 
been a teacher of philosophy, he ta'ight divinity at Cor¬ 
dova and at Seville, for above twenty years. Much of his 
life was spent iu eiuleavouriiig to explain the book of the 
Revelations, and his lirst volume on the subject, “ Ves- 
tigaiio arcaiii sensus iu Apocalypsi,” is satd-to have been 
the result of twenty years’ study and investigation. This 
work was printed at Antwerp, fol. 1604 and 1619, and at 
Lyons, 1616, fol.; and is accounted one of the best com¬ 
mentaries which had been produced by any writer of the 
Romish church. It is said that Grotius was considerably 
indebted to it; but neither Grotius, nor any other writer 
has followed him in supposing that the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse have been accomplished to the twentieth chap* 
ter. Pursuing this investigation, however, bis next work 

t Voiisiut de Poet, fir.—Fabric,.Bibl. Grac.^-Travels'of Anaeharsis, vol. II.— 
Barney’* Hut, of blwNC, **1.1—-0«». Diet. » Morsri.—Biog. Uniyersell*. 
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was a coiumentan' on snch parts of the Old Testament as 
Itare any connexion wit h the Apocalypse ; this was ptth- 
tidied in K)3I, LjoiiSj fol. iimler the title, “ In eas veteris 
Testamenti partes, »pias respicit Ajwcalypsis, i)enj{>e Ciii>- 
lica Canticon>m, Psalinos coiiiplurcs, inulta I>auielis atio- 
remque Ubrornin capita, hbri V.” TUerc^is a snpiple- 
soent to the first, on weigltts and measures, and to the se- 
cuod^ OH bad physicians. He died at Seville, June te, 
iei3A 

ALCFNDI. SVeALKENDI. 

ALCHABITIUS, or Ar.DKLA7,YZ, art Arabian astrologer, 
Irred in the reigrt of Scir-Edilaulah, prince of the dynastv 
of the Hamclanitcs, or about the middle of the tenth cert- 
tnry of tlie Christian ara. His ro^nitation cxteniled to 
Europe, where John llispalciisis translated into Latin, aboot 
the twelfth or thincenth century, his treatise “Onjnih- 
cial Astrology.” This was piiiiteil at Veoio-e in 1503, 4ii-<, 
under the title “ Alchahitius cam commenni,'' and nnder 
the title a figure representing the circle and the armil'ui^- 
sphere. Tht-re is, however, an edition mentioned by Fou¬ 
ler of the date 1473, 4to, which is the most scarce auil 
valuable. Bayle says that he wrote also a treatise on op¬ 
tics, which was found in a (Icnnan ci'iivcnt. '^ 

ALCIATI, or ALC'lA'l'O (ANinitw), a celebrated and 
learned lawyer, was the son of a rich merchant of Miliu, 
according to Fancirolus, and horn in that city in 1492, 
After having stnciied tlie liberal sciences under .lanus Fur- 
rbasiita at Milan, he attended the law-lei tines of Jason at 
Pavia, and those of Charles lininus at Bologna, Then tak- 
i»g a degree in law in his twcniy-sccond year, he followed 
bis'profession at the bar, in the city of Milan, till he was 
called to tlie law-chair by tiic university of Avignon. He 
discharged his office with so much capiucity, that Francis I, 
thought be would he a very proper jierson to promote the 
knowledge of the law in the university of Botirges, and ac¬ 
cordingly prevailed on hun to remove thither in 1529 ; and 
the next ytrar he douhlcd his salr.ry, which before was six 
hundred crowns. Alciati ac^Juired here great fame and re¬ 
putation; be interspersed much polite learning in his e.v- 
plication of the law, and abolished that barbarous language, 
which bad hitherto prevailed in tlie lectures and writings of 
the lawyers. Francis Sforza, dul^e of Milan, thought him- 
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self obliged to bring back to his native country a man who 
could do it so much honour; and this he compassed at last, 
by giving him a large salary and the dignity of a senator, 
Alciati accordingly went to teach the law at Pavia, but soon 
after removed to the university of Bologna, where he con¬ 
tinued four yv^ars, and then returned to Pavia; from whence 
he went to Ferrara, being solicited thither by duke Hercu¬ 
les d’Este, who was desirous to render his university famous. 
It resumed its reputation under a professor so much fol¬ 
lowed ; but at the end of four years Alciati left it, and re¬ 
turned to Pavia. Paul III. gave him an honourable recep¬ 
tion as he passed by Ferrara, and offered him ecclesiasti¬ 
cal preferment; but Alciati was contented with that of 
])rothonotary, and would not give up his profession of the 
law. He seems to rejoice that he had refused Paul’s offers, 
in a letter to Paulus Jovius, whom the pope had a long 
lime amused with fallacious promises: “ I am very glad,” 
says he, “ that I did not suffer myself to be deceived by 
this pope’s offers, who, under the promise of a great re¬ 
compense, H'anted to draw me to Rome.” The emperor 
created Alciati a couut-palatin and a senator; and Philip, 
afterwards king of Spain, presented him wdth a golden chain 
as he passed by Pavia. 

Alciati died at Pavia, on the 12th of January? 1550, be¬ 
ing then in Jiis 58tli year. After the death of his mother, 
who died in a ver}’ advanced age, he intended to have Em¬ 
ployed his wealth in the foundation of a college; but, hav¬ 
ing received an affront from some insolent scholars, he 
dropped that design, and chose for his heir Francis Alciati, 
his nephew, a promising youtli, whom he had brought^up 
at his house. Mr. Teissier says, that Andrew'Alciati passed 
his life in celibaev; but this is a mistake, as may' be seen 
from a passage of a letter he wrote to liis friend Francis 
t'alvus, after he liad withdrawn from Milan to Avignon. 
Ho was a man of unquestionable abilities and learning, 
hut tainted with avarice, whicli often obscured the lustre 
of his reputation. He was very' young when his talents 
began to attract the admiration of his countrymen. His 
“ Paradoxes of Civil Law,” or an explanation of the Greek 
terms which occur in the Digest, was written in his fif¬ 
teenth year, and published in his twenty-second.^ His 
works have been collected and published at Lyons, 1560, 
Svols. folio; at Basil, 1571, 6 vols. folio; and there also 
1582, 4 vols. folio; Sirasburgh, 1 6 1 6, 4 vols. folio; Fraiy:- 
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fort, 1617, 4 vols. folio. So many editions of a work of thii, 
magnitude afford a striking proof of the reputation of A,! 
ciati. .Some of the contents of these volumes have been 
printed separately, as his “ notes on Tacitus,” and a 
“ treatise on Weights and Measures;” but besides these ho 
wrote, 1. “ Responsa nunqvam antehat: e#lita,” Lyons, 
156J ; Basil, 1632, folio; published by his heir Francis 
Alciati. 2. “ De Formula Romani Imperii,” Basil, 1S6>), 
8vo. 3. “ Epigranimata selecta ex anthologia Latine versa,” 
Basil, 152y, 8vo. 4. “ Rt ruiii patriae, sen HistOi-ias Me- 
diolanensis libri quatuor,” 1625, 8vo, reprinted in Grac- 
vius’ Thesaurus. 6. “ De Piautinorum carminum ra- 
tione,” and “ De Plautinis vooabulis Lexicon,” in an edi¬ 
tion of Plautus, Basil, 1568, 8vo. 6. “ Judicium dc 
legum interpretibu.s parandis,” printed with Conrad Pa'^e’s 
treatise “ Methodica jtiris traditio,” 1566, 8vo. 7. “ Kn- 
coiuium Historiae,” 1530, 4to. 8. “Palma,” inserted in 
the “ Amphitfieatnnn Sapientiac Socratictc Dornavii.” 
8. “ Judiciarii processus compendium,” 1566, 8vo. 
10. “ Contra vitam monasiicam,” It'il'S, 8vo. 11. “ Xotnr 
in Epistolas familiares Ciceronis,” printed with Thierry’s 
edition of these epistle.s, Paris, 1557, folio. 12, “Twenty- 
seven letters in ‘ Giidii F.pistoix,’” 16.47, 4to. Perhaps 
the work for which he is now most generally known is his 
“ Emblems,” highly praised by the elder Scaliger. Of 
these there have been various editions and translatiotis. 
The best is that of Padua, 1661, 4 to. 7'he piece above 
noticed, “ Contra vitam rnonasticain,” was addre*sed to 
Bernard. Mattius, and shews that Alciati entertained the 
same notions with lus friend Erasmus conccrnin<i the reli- 
gious orders of the church. Mattius, to w'hom this treatise, 
or rather letter, is a itlre.sscd, was a learned, motlest, and 
ingenious man, who suddenly Icll his friends and bis iige<i 
mother to embrace t,l»e monastic life ; but whether .Alciati’s 
persuasions were elfeetiial is not known,' 

ALCIAI'I (Franci.s), born at Milan 1522, the nephew 
and heir of the preceding, was likewise a lawyer of con¬ 
siderable eminence, and a professor of law at Pavia, where 
cardinal Borromeo was his jtupil. I'ius VI. employed him 
as datary or chancellor of Rome, and afterwards made him 
a cardinal. His contemporaries, particularly Vettori and 
Muret, applaud him as a man of general learning, and the 
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ornament of his age. He died at Rome in 1580, and left 
several works which have not been printed. • 

ALCIATJ (John Paul), a native of Milan, was one of 
those Italians who forsook their country in the sixteenth 
century, to join with the Protestant cliuroh; but after¬ 
wards explained away the mystery of the Trinity in such a 
manner as to fonu a new party, no le.ss odious to the Pro¬ 
testants than to the Catholics, Alciati had borne arms. He 
began his innovations at Geneve, in concert with a plhysi- 
cian named filandrata, and Gribuud, a lawyer, with whom 
Valenti.le Gentilis associated himself. The precautions, 
however, tliat were taken against tliem, and the severity of 
rhe proceedings instituted against Gentilis, made the others 
glad to remove to Poland, where they professed their here¬ 
sies with more safety and success, and where they were soon 
joined by Gentilis. It was indeed at Alciati’s request that 
the bailitf of Gex had released him out of prison. From 
Poland these associates went to Moravia; but Alciati retired 
to Dantzick, and died there in the sentiments of Socinus, 
although some report he died a Mahometan, which Bayle 
takes pains to refute. Of his Socinianisrn, however,, there 
can he no doubt. He published “ Letters to Gregorio 
Pauli,” 1564, in defence of that heresy. Calvin and Beza 
speak of him as a raving madman. * . 

ALCIATI (Terence), a native of Rome, and a Jesuit 
of great reputation for learning. Urban VUI. who higjily 
esteemed him, thought him worthy ol the rank of cardinal, 
but he died before that honour was conferred upon him, in 
1651, leaving some curious materials for a histor}’ of tlie 
council of Trent, to which he gave the title of “ Historite 
concilii Tridentini a veritatis hostibns evulgatm elenchus,” 
His object, which was countenanced by the pope, was to 
refute or answer father Paul Sarpi’s history of that cele¬ 
brated council; and his coilections were made use of, after 
his death, iu a new liistory of the same by cardinal Pallavi- 
cino. > 

ALCIBIADES, a celebrated Athenian, of whom Bar- 
thelcmi has justly remarked, that some historians have stig- 
niatized his memory with cveiy reproach, and others have 
honoured it with every eulogium, without its being possible 
for us to charge the former with injustice, or the latter with 
partiality. He was born in the eighty-second olympiad, 

' Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—Blog. Universcllo.—Jortin’s Erasmuii.~-Saxu OnJ- 
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about the year 450 B. C. Clinias, his father, was de¬ 
scended from Ajax of Salamis, and his mother, the daugh¬ 
ter of Megacles, was of the family of the Alcmceonides. 
In his person, while a youth, he was beautiful, and when a 
man, remarkable for his comeliness; his fortune was large 
beyond most of the nobility of Athens. His abilities were 
so gi'cat, that an ancient author (C. Neporf) has asserted 
that ‘nature in him had exerted her utmost force, since, 
whetlier we consider his virtues or his vices, he was distin¬ 
guished from all his fellow-citizens; he was learned, elo¬ 
quent, indefatigable, liberal, magnificent, aft'able, ai.d knew 
exactly how to comply with the times; that is, he could 
assume all those virtues when he thought proper; for, w'hen 
he gave a loose to his passions, he was indolent, luxurious, 
dissolute, addicted to women, intemperate, and impious. 
Socrates had a great friendship for him, corrected in some 
degree his manners, and brought him to the knowledge of 
many things of •which he would otherwise have remained 
ignorant: he also prevented the Athenians from resenting 
man}' of those wanton acts of pride and vanity which he 
committed when a lad. His family had always been on good 
terms with the Lacedemonians; Clinias, his father, indeed, 
disclaimed their friendship, but Alcibiades renewed it, and 
afiec ted to shew great respect to people of that country, 
until he observed the ambassadors of Lacedemon applied 
lltemselves wholly to Nicias, his rival, and his dependants; 
be then resented it very much, and used every influence 
on the minds of the Athenians to the prejudice of that 
people. 

Tire first public affair of any material consequence in 
wliich he embarked, was soon after the peace for fifty years 
was concluded between the Athenians and Lacedemonians. 
Some discontents still prevailed : the people of Athens had 
complied with the terms of the peace, but the Lacedemo¬ 
nians having taken and demolished the town of Panactus, 
made them very uneasy; these discontents were heightened 
by Alcibiades, now beginning to rival Nicias, who, with his 
party, at that titne ruled in Atheps. Alcibiades declaimed, 
that the Spartans were taking measures for humbling Argos, 
that they might afterwards attack the Athenians; he art¬ 
fully put them in mind of Nicias having declined making a 
de8t;((ipt on Spacteria, and drew conclusions from thence 
very much against him. When the ambassadors from Sparta 
•Wived, and were introduced into the senate by Nicias, 
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m tiielr retirmg, Alcibiades, as the old friend of thdr 
nation, iuTited tiiem to^his house, assured them of his 
friendship, and persuaded them to declare that they were 
not vested with full powers falthough they had in the senate 
declared they were), to avoid making unreasonable conces- 
sjons. When, therefore, they iirst apjieared in the forum, 
Alcibiades adoressed himself to the people, saying, “ You 
see, my countrymen, what credit ought to be given to these 
Ijicedemonians, who deny to you to-day what they affifmed 
».‘esterdaY.” 7'lse people then jeUised to hear them. 

Alcibiades irexi promoted .1 ieagiu; with the Argives, in 
erder to keep the war at a distance, incase tl.'c* feuds be¬ 
tween -Sparta and Athens were rerivc.'i. Tins happened in 
iJte twelfth year of the Pclopiniuesian war. 'I'ije nevt 
scunner tie was invested with the command *of a consider¬ 
able army, passed into the territory of Argfts and to Patrae, 
and aa both places laboured to persuade them to build wails 
towards die sea, to enable then) to receit?e succours from 
.Athens; but jealoOsy of the Athenian power prevented 
ibcni. No action look place this year. 

Two years after, some dissent)uii.s taking place at Argos, 
Alcibiades sailed will) a heel of twenty ships into their ter¬ 
ritories, to assist bis friends, and put an end to their dis¬ 
putes. To effect this, ite caused three hundred.of the'in- 
Dabitants, who were suspected of favouring the Lacedemo- 
siiaiis, to be seized and carried away. Alter this,'he sailed 
to the island of Melos, which, ukhongVi .small and of incon¬ 
siderable force, had always acted wit!) indexible ob-stinacy 
against the Athenians. Alcibiades laid siege to it; but 
finding die siege atieiuied with difficulties, he turned it into 
a blockade, and leaving a considerable body of forces there, 
returned to Athens; the place afterwards surrendered at 
discretion. 

The Athenians, in the sixteenth year of the war, deter¬ 
mined to send a deet into Sicily, to the assistance of the 
Egistines; Nicias was appointed to command, and Alcibia- 
dcs and Lamachus were his colleagues. During the prepa¬ 
rations for this expedition, an accident happened which put 
the whole city of Athens into confusion ; the llermse, or 
statues of Mercury, of which there were a multitude in the 
city and neighbourhood, were all defaced in one night, nor 
could the authors of this fact be discovered, notwithstand¬ 
ing a proclamation was issued, offering impunity and a re¬ 
ward for the informer; yet, in consequence of a clause 
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therein, inviting any person of what conditioiT soever tr> 
discover any former sacrileges, #ome servants and slaves 
deposed, that a long time before, certain young men, heated 
witlj wine, had ridiculed some religious mystery, and that 
Alcibiades was among them. His enemies immediately 
commenced a ])rosecution against him, to which Alcibiades 
offered to answer, asserting *hi.s innocence, and protestiivr 
agamst accusations brought against him while he should bo 
absent. His enemies, determined to attempt his destruc¬ 
tion, procured others to move that he shoiiUl have liberty 
to depart oir his command, and that, after his return, a day 
of trial siiould be assigned him; to this proposition he was 
iiiuviilingiy obliged to consent. 

The fleet sailed; but they had not been long in Sicily 
before orders from Athens arrived, directing Alcibiades to 
return and take his trial; the wdiole city being in a confu 
sioii on the atiair of defacing the Hernia:. 7diis was pro¬ 
bably a scheme of the enemies of Alcibiade.s, to min the 
mighty interest, which his birth, fortune, and accompHsli- 
meiits had gained him in Athens ; to effect their purpose, 
they also Reported that he had eniered into a conspiracy 
to betray the city to the Lacedemonians, and that he had 
perenaded the Argives to undertake something to their 
prejudice. It was tlierefore determined to put him to 
deatli on his return; but it being apprehended, that the 
attempt to arrest him in sight of the army might produce 
commotions, those who were sent to bring him home, were 
ordered to treat him with great decency, and not to dis¬ 
cover by any means tlie severe resolution taken against 
him. ^riiey executed tlieir commission very exactly, so 
that neither lie nor his army, who were likewise accused, 
had any suspicion: but, in the course of the voyage, ga¬ 
thering from the seamen something of what was intended, 
and being informed that a person, out of fear of death, had 
acknowledged hiuiself guilty, and impeached them, they 
wisely deteniiiiied not to trust an enraged and superstitious 
multitude, but to provide for their own safety by withdraw¬ 
ing as soon as they had an opportunity: this offered quickly 
after; they escaped from their convoy, and retired to such 
paru of Greece as, out of liatred to Athens, were most 
likely to.giye them slielter. 

Aieibiitdes went to Sparta, where he was well received. 
Xa tbeapring, when Agis king of Sparta invaded Attica, be 
gt/ffi' him advice to seize and fortify Dicelea. This was » 
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severe stroke on the Athenians; but their misfortunes fell 
much heavier on them in Sicily, and their allies began to 
waver. They afterwards had some slight successes at sea, 
which discouraged the Peloponnesians; but Alcibiades 
exerted his elociuence to persuade them to continue the 
war; he advised them to send a small Heet to Ionia, pro¬ 
mising to engage the cities to revolt from the Athenians, 
and to negociate a league between Sparta and the king of 
Persia, the advantages of which he pointed out to them. 
Tho Lacedemonians entering into his measures, he passed 
over into Ionia, and there actually effected what he had 
promised. He also found means to draw 7'issaphernes, the 
king of Persia’s lieutenant, into a league with them. The 
Spartans, however, were displeased with the terms of it, 
and seeking to have them akered, the Persians likewise 
grew displeased. Alcibiades did not long continue in fa¬ 
vour with the .Spartans ; and having debaiiclied the wife of 
Agis, that prince conceived the most inveterate hatred 
against him, and persuaded the Lacedemonians to send or¬ 
ders to their general in Ionia to put the Atheiiian to death. 
Alcibiades gained some intelligence of this, retired to Tis- 
saphernes, and laying aside the Lacedemonian, as he had 
before done the Athenian, became a perfect Persian. By 
the politeness of lus address, be gained so much‘on Tis- 
saphernes, although a professed enemy to all Greeks, that 
he gave his name to his gardens of pleasure, after he haS 
spent immense sums in adorning them; thej’ were after¬ 
wards called Alcibiades. When the Athenian saw that Tis- 
saphernes placed a confidence in him, he gave him much 
information respecting the affairs of Greece; told him that 
it was not the interest of the Persian monarch that Athens 
should be destroyed, but that she and Sparta should bo 
supported as rivals to each other, and that then the Greeks 
would never have an opportunity to turn their united arms 
against his master; but added, that if it should become 
necessary to rely on one of them, he advised him to trust 
to Athens, because she would be content witJi the dominion 
of the sea; but that the pride of the Spartans would always 
sfimulate them to new conquests, and excite in them a de¬ 
sire of setting the Greek cities in Asia at liberty. 

Tissaphernes approving of these counsels, Alcibiades 
wrote privately to some officers of the Athenian army at 
'^amos, intimating tliat he was treating with the Persian on 
fiieir behalf;. but would not return to his native country - 
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until the clemocratioal form of government ’.va<« abolishnl. 
The reasons he advanced for this measure were, that tlie 
Persian king hated a democracy, hnt would immediately 
assist Athi-ns, il' the government was put into the hands of 
a few. These fickle people, (lie Athenians,'])rone to no¬ 
velty, dissolved the denioQrtjey, and sent deputies to treat 
vvith Aleibiades and 'J’issaphernes; and, in case the terms 
oH'eretl by the I’ersian were reasonable, they were to do 
flare that the Athenians would vest the sovereigttty in the 
hands of a few. Before tlie deputies arrived, .t,\Icibiades 
had discovered that Tissaphernes did not incline to keep 
the Athenians on anv terms ; therefore, he sot np such high 
coruiiiions in the name of the l*crsians, that the Atheniims 
thentseUes broke otf the tn-aty. I'he democracy of Athens 
was, however, destrot e.l, and a new form of government 
was set up. This .did not give general satisfaction: liie 
army at Samos declared for ilu> denioeraey : and, at the 
request of their general Thrtisybnlin:, recalled Aleihiadt's. 

On his return, he made a most elo(]neut spet^h to the 
army, shewing them the true source of his misfortunes, the 
injustice of his countrymen, and the danger attending the 
state. The soldiers, jileas^-d with his harangue, creaie l 
him general, with full power, and proposetl sailing imme¬ 
diately to Athens to restore the ancient form of government. 
Aleibiades opjtosed this extr;i\again measure; and told 
them, that since they had chosen liini general, he must 
return to Tissaphernes to prepare things to make a speedy 
end of the war : accordingly, with the consent of the army, 
he departed. U'hcn lie cjime to T'issapliernes, he extolled 
the great power of the Athenians; and, by this means, 
made himself fortniduble to the one party, and necessary 
to the other. 

On his return to the army, the deputies from Athens 
were, by tiis nnjuesr, received. The army declared to 
them they would not acknowledge the present governmfnt, 
but would sail to Athens and restore the democracy : this 
he opposed, and persuaded them to remain where they 
were ; and told the deputies to return and demand of the 
tyrants to resign their authority. On their return, every 
thing was in confusion at Athens ; a new form of govern¬ 
ment was proposed, and Aleibiades recalled, and the 
favourers of an oligarchy withdrew to the enemy. Alei- 
.biades meantime sailed with thirteen gallies to Arftendus, 
where he had frequent conferences with the Persian lieu- 
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tenant. In his return, lie to6k nine gallies belonging 
to the Peloponnesian fleet : and with this addition to 
his own scjuadron, he constrained the Halicarnassians 
to pay a large sum of money, and fortified Cos. An en¬ 
gagement soon after took place between the Athenian 
and Peloponnesian fleets ; and, wliile the event was doubt¬ 
ful, Alcihiades came in sight with twenty gallies, and se¬ 
cured the victory. 

'I’lie Athenians, after this, dividing their fleet into tliree 
pa.ts, Alcihiailes, with his squadron, fell in with the 
enemy’s fleet under Mindarus, and fled from them, till he 
came in sight of the other divisions, and then pursued 
tlicm in his turn towards Claros, sinking tuul taking their 
ships. When the enemy approaclied tlie shore, they were 
joined by the Persians ; a second battle ensued, and a se¬ 
cond victory was obtained. 1’hus, Alcihiades gained two 
victories in one day ; and his fame now rose so high among 
his countrymen that they sent one thousand foot, three 
hundred horse, and thirty gallies, to reinforce him. He 
sailed, aud did good service in the Hellespont, and after¬ 
wards sat down before Byzantium, then well fortified and 
dcd'eiuled by a Lacedemonianjjarrisou. Some of the iti- 
liahitants betrayed the city, and let in Alcihiades aud his 
army ; while tlie garrison made so brave a defoiice, that 
he was on tlie point of being driven out; hut, making 
a proclamation that the Byzantines should be safe in their 
persons and effec ts, they joined him, aud the garrison was 
almost all put to the sword. 

Alcihiades, and his colleague Theramenes, returned in 
triumph to Athens ; they brought with them such immense 
sjioils as had not been seen at Athens since the Persian 
war. The peo])le almost deserted the city to behold Alci¬ 
hiades when he lantled. After he had made his harangue 
in the assemblv, they directed the record of his banish- 
nient'to be thrown into the sea, ordered him to be absolved 
from the curses he lay under, created him general, and 
conferred many other favours upon him. The sweetness 
of his temper, his complacence, and his apjtlying the 
riches he brought home to the discharge of taxes, made 
the most virtuous of the citizens confess he deserved tke 
honours that were paid him. He did not long remain in a 
state of inactivity, but put to sea again with a fleet of one 
Hundred ships for the Hellespont, to assist some cities 
which still kept firm to the Athenians: he left part of Im 
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fleet under Antiochufs, with strict orders not to engage; 
but the latter disregarded his instructions, and was de¬ 
feated. On this news, Alcibiades returned ; but met with 
another stroke of ill fortune ; for his enemies had found 
means to persuade the Athenians that the defeat was owing 
to his inattention, and that he held a corresjpondeuee with 
the, Lacedemonians: they instantly deprived liim of liis 
conjimand, and appointed ten new generals. To Conon, 
one of the ten, he delivered the fleet; but refused to re¬ 
turn to Athens, and iii his own ship passed into Thrace, 
built a castle there for his own securitv, and founded a 
little principality in the sight of his many and powerful 
enemies. 

Alcibiades, though iin exile, endeavoured to restore the 
power of his country. He was in a small town of Phrvgia, 
under the government of Pharnaha/us, when he wtis in¬ 
formed of the levies the younger Cvrus was niitking in 
Asia Minor, and concluding that this,prince meditated an 
expedition against his hrother ArlaNcrxes, he determined 
to repair to the court of the king of Persia, to apfivise liitn 
of the danger, and to obtain succours for the delivenuice 
of his country. But assassins sent hv the satrap siiddeidy 
surrounded his house, ami wanting the courage to attack 
him, set fire to it. Alcibiades rushed forth sword in hand 
through the fiair.t s, repulsed the barbarians, and fell be¬ 
neath a show; r of darts. This hajipened when he was 
only forty years old, in the uinety-l’ounh olympiad, 
or 404 B. (.!. 

That elevation of sentiment, says tlie ahhe Barthclenii, 
which is produced by virtue, was not to be sought in ihe 
heart of Alcibiades; but in it was found that intrepiditv 
which is inspired by the conscionsness of superiority. No 
obstacle, no danger, could either surpii/.e or discourage 
him; beseemed persuaded that when minds of a certain 
order do not perform all they wish, it is because tlu;y have 
not courage to attempt all they can. Compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances to serve the enemies of his country, it was as 
easy for him to acquire tlieir cotifidence by the ascendancy 
he had over tliem, as to govern them by the wisdom of Ids 
counsels : he possessed this pre-eminence peculiar to him¬ 
self, tlutt he uniformly procured a triumph for the ]»arty 
that'Ae favoured, and that Itis numerous actions wfre 
u/n'Cr tarnished by a single reverse of fortune. 

,, In negociations, he sometimes employed the light of 
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his understanding, which was as vigorous as profound ; 
sometimes lie had recourse to stratagems and perfidy, which 
120 reasons of state can ever justify ; on other occasions he 
availed himself of the pliability of a character which the 
thirst of power or the desire of pleasing accommodtited 
yvitlioiit difficulty to every conjuncture and change of si¬ 
tuation. In every nation he* commanded respect, and 
swayed thc public opinion. The Spartans admired his fru¬ 
gality ; the Thracians his intemperance ; the Bccotians'his 
lov j of the most violent exercises ; the lonians his taste for 
indohmee and voluptuousness ; the satraps of Asia a luxury 
they could not equal. He would have shown himself the 
most virtuous of men had he never known the example of 
vice; but vice hurried him on without making him its 
slave. It should seem as if the profanation of laws and 
the corruption of manners were considered by him only as 
so many victories gained over manners and the laws; it 
might be said too, that his faults were no more than the 
errors of his vanity. Those excesses of levity, frivolity, 
and imprudence which escaped his youth or idle hours, 
were no longer seen on occasions that demanded firm¬ 
ness and reflection. He then united prudence with acti¬ 
vity, and pleasure never stole from him any of those mo¬ 
ments which were necessary to the advancement of his 
glory, or the promotion of his interest. * 

Ai.ClDAMAS, a rhetorician, born at Elsea, about the 
year 120 B. C. was contemporary with Isocrates, and the 
disciple of Gorgias. He composed a work on rhetcric, 
quoted by Plutarch ; another in praise of death, mentioned 
by Cicero and Menander, and other works, noticed by 
Atlienmus and Diogenes I.aertiu.s. There are only now 
extant two oratiotis, one of Ulysses against Palamedes: 
the other, a declamation against the rhetoricians of 
his time, Hsp So^icrTai/. They are both in Reiske’s collec* 
tion, vol. VJll. 'J’he abbe Auger translated them along 
with his Isocrates. * 

ALCIMUStLatinos Alethius), historian, orator, and 
poet, native of Agon, in the fourth century, wrote the history 
ol .lulian surnained the apostate, and that of Sdllust, consul 
and pruefect of the Gauls under that emperor, which no 
longer e.xists ; for we have nothing of him but an epigram 

* An nle^ant memoir in Barthelemi*s Anacharsis.—PIulwcli,-.-CoriieUua 

h’lpo^ -Mo.lTl. 

* I'obrii. Uibl. Gisbc.—B ios. b'uiverseUe.—Moreri. 
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Ali the evolutions in the Spartan army were made to the 
sound of that instrument; and as patriotic songs accom. 
panied by it were found to be excellent incentives to pub¬ 
lic virtue, Aleman seems to have been invited to Sparta, 
in order to furnish the troops with such comjjositions. 
Aleman was not more remarkable for a musical genius, 
than for a voracious appetite, and ^lian numbers him 
among the greatest gluttons of antiquity. This probably 
brought on the morbus pediculosus, of which be died. His 
tomb was still to be seen at Lacedarmon, in the time of 
Pausanias. But nothing, except a few fragments, are 
now remaining of the many poems attributed to him by 
antiquity. 7’hese have been published by Stephens, 
among other lyric fragments, at the end of his edition of 
Pindar, 1560; and have been often reprinted.—There is 
said to have been another Alcman of Messina, also a lyric 
poet. ' 

ALCOCK (John), successively bishop of Korhester, 
Worcester, and Ely, in the latter end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, was born at Beverley in Yorkshire, and educated at 
the University of Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
doctor of laws. In 1461, he was collated to the church of St. 
Margaret’s, New Fish-street, London, by Thomas Kemp, 
bishop of that diocese, and in the same year was advanced 
to the deanry of St. Stephen’s college, Westminster. In 
1462 he was appointed master of the rolls. Six years 
after, he obtained two prebends; one in tlie church of 
Sarum, and the other in that of St. Paul’s, London, in 
1470, he was made a privy counsellor, and one of the am¬ 
bassadors to the king of Castille; and next year, he 
was, together with others, a commissioner to treat with 
the commissioners of the king of Scotland. About 
the same time, he w-as appointed by Edward iV. to be of 
the privy- council to his son Edward, prince of Wales. 
He was also in 1471 promoted to the bishopric of Roches¬ 
ter; and in 1472, constituted lord high chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, in which office he does not appear to have continued 
longer than ten months. In 1476, he was translated to 
the see of Worcester, and appointed lord president of 
Wales. During his being bishop of Worcester, he very’ 
elegantly enlarged the church of Westbury. He was in 

' I'abr. Bibl. Gr—Votsius de Poet, Grate.—Burney’* Hist, of Music, vol. I. 
—Gen, Hict.—Mureri. 
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disgrace with the Protector Richard duke of York, and was 
removed from his office of preceptor to Edward V. on ac¬ 
count of his attachment to tliat young prince. Soon after 
tlie accession of Henry VII. he had again, for a short time, 
the custody of the great seal. At length, in I486, he was 
niised.to tlie bishopric of Ely^ and accord/ng to A. Wood, 
he was^wade president of the council of king Edward,IV. 
ill the same year, wliich is a palpable mistake, as Henrjr 
VII. came to the crown in 1485. Bishop .\lcock, in 1488, 
pleached a sermon at St. Mary’s church at Cambridge, 
which lasted from one o’clock in the afternoon till past 
three. 

He was a prelate of singular learning and piety, and not 
only a considerable writer, but an excellent architect, 
whicli occasioned his being made comptroller of the royal 
works and buildiiig.s, under Henry VII. He founded a 
school at Kingston upon Hull (Fuller says, at Beverley) ; 
and a chapel on the south side of the church in wdiich his 
parents were buried. He built the beautiful and spacious 
hail belonging to the episcopal palace at Ely, and made great 
iaiprovements in all his other palaces. Lastly, he founded 
Jt'su.s college, Cambridge, for a master, six fellows, and 
as many scholars; which, under the patronage of his suc¬ 
cessors, tlie bishops of Ely, has greatly inci*eased in 
bniklings and revenues ; and now consists of a master, 
sixteen fellows, and thirty scholars. He wrote several 
pieces, particiilarly “ Moiis perfectionis ad Cartliusianos,” 
Loud. 1501, 4t.o ; “ Galli Cantus ad Confratres suos cu¬ 
rates in bynodoapud Barnwell, 25 Sept. 1498,” Lond. per 
Pynson, 1498, 4to. At the beginning i.-. a print of the 
bishop preaching to the clergy, with a cock (his crest) at 
each side, and there is another in the first page. “ Ab- 
batia Spiritiis sancti in pura conscieniia, fuiulata,” Lond. 
1531, 4to. “ In Psalmos penitentiales,” in English verse. 
“ lloiniliaj vuigares.” “ Meditatioues piai.” “ Spousage 
of a virgin to Christ,” 1486, 4to. Bishop Alcock died 
Oct. 1, 1500, at liis castle at Wisbech, and was buried in 
the middle of a sumptuous chapel, which he had built for 
himself, at the east end of the north aile of the presbytery 
ot cathedral, and which is a noble specimen of his 
skill ifif-jirehitecture. • 

* 

’ ’’S Lilo hy rev. W. Cole, of MlUon, abiilged iii Bimtham’s Ely.—Biof. 

—Ual >.— ruiin< r_fuller’s IVorlUies.—Wartou’s Hist, of Poetry, vol. 1. 

i’- '•'fJ i II. p. 419. • 
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ALCOCK (Nathan), an English physician of consider¬ 
able celebrity as a jtractitioner, was tlie second son 
David Alcock of Kiinconi in (’hcsliirc, by his wife Maia 
Breck, and was horn in that place, Sejtt. 1707. He was 
initiated in reading and grammar by his parents, and after¬ 
wards placed at a lu ighbounng school, which he soon leli 
upon some d’.sgnst. Alter however jrassing so«k> tinx- 
in uilc rustic amusemems, lie was roused to a sense of 
duty, and resolved to return to school, and to rpialif'v 
himself lor the study of medicine, if his father would give 
up to him a small estate, about jO/. a year, with which lie 
engaged to maintain hiuisclf. His father complying, he 
put himself under the care of his hrotlier-in-law, ]\lr. 
Eowlcy, m ister of a ivuhlie grammar-school in Lancashire', 
and after a])})!yiug with ctitliusiasui to the Greek and Latit/ 
languages, mathematics, &c. he rciuovetl to lulinhurgli, 
an:! went through tlie usual course of lectures itt that medi¬ 
cal school. Here, tint fame of Boerhaave was so oi'iei. 
echoed by the professors, who had been his pupils, tiiat 
ISlr. Alcock felt an irresistible desire to eotiiplete liis medi¬ 
cal sttnlics under him, and aceordiiigly wetit to Lt'ydeii, 
where he beitt'fitc cl by the iiistnietions, not only of tliat 
eminent teaelier, hut 1)\ tliose. of his very learned coutcin- 
jtoraries, •Gaubius, Albimis, and Gravesatul. He conchid' ! 
his studies tlicre !)\ takitig tlie degree of I\]. D. iti 17:^7, 
and the following v* ar returned to lingland with a view ti. 
settle it) sonic pan of lii> native eotmirv. 

His first design was to lecture on analomy and clifiuistry 
at Oxford, wiu're tlie.-e sciences were :tl lliat time sujicr- 
ficially taught; IjuI liad many diliiculiies jilaced in his wtiv 
bv tlic regular lccuircr>, and was permitted only to read 
})rivat,ilv tii a room I'uruished Iiini by the ituhilgcucc i>l 
the jiriiicipal and fellows of .Icsus college. Yet perse¬ 
vering, and cNhibitiiig uncommon talents and zeal, lip be¬ 
came jtopular, and in Nov. 17, 1741, was iucor|ioratcd 
M. A. of .lesus college, by decree of convocation; and 
about 17 Id read his Ici iures in the museum, although witlt- 
oiit the ap))ointnient ol' the Ikgius jtrofessor. Me i)ro- 
ceedc^d B. M. in 1744, and J). M. in 1749. In 1744 la’ 
was elected a I'cllow of the Uoyal Society, and in 17^ was 
made fellow of the college of physicians, London, to which 
cjtr jje had many urgent iiiviliiiions, as the most proper 
jdace for otl« whose medical fame was now completely 
established. But his health had been for some time aL 
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fected by a gouty disorder, which debilitated both body 
and mind in such a degree, as to oblige him even to leave 
liis favourite Oxford. Accordingly in 1759, he retired to 
liis native place, Runcorn, where it was hoped that freedom 
from lecturing and extensive practice, with change of air 
and exercise,, might enable him to re.sume his profession. 
On his arrival, however, at Runcorn, he insensibly fell into 
practice, which he ilid not think proper to decline, jas it 
obliged him to frequent and short journies, ami change of 
ait; aiijd tiiis restored, in some measure, his usual vigour 
and spirits. But after spine } ears, his old disorder began 
to return at shorter intervals, and with more violence, ac¬ 
companied with hypocondriacal affections and giddiness, 
which terminated in a jtaralyfic stroke, of which he died 
Dec. 8, 1779, and was buried in Runcorn church. He was 
a man of great knowledge in his art, and had a familiar ac- 
vquaintance with natural philosophy, mathematics, and 
astronomy. In practice, he was uncommonly successful. 

As an author, we know not of any thing he published; 
but lie had sketclied some treatises on pliysical and philo- 
.sopiiical subjects, with a view to publication ; and in 1759, 
just before leaving Oxford, he began to print a treatise 
“ thi the Effects of Climate on the constitutions and man¬ 
ners of men,” some sheets of which remained for many 
years in the possession of his printer, Mr. Jackson, but 
were probably remoAcd by him before liis death. He liad 
also begun to prepare a work “ on Air,” as a sequel to the 
former; and a few weeks before his death, he informed his 
i'iographer of his intention to publish a collection of “ For- 
mular,” with notes and cases.* 

ALCUINUS, or ALBINUS (Flaccus), one of the few 
learned Englishinen of the eighth ceiitiiry, was horn in the 
north of hiigland, and educated at York, under the direc¬ 
tion of archbishop Egbert, as w’e learn from his own letters, 
in which he frequently calls that great prelate his beloved 
master, and the clergy of York the companions of his 
youthful studies. As he survived the venerable Bede about 
seventy years, it is hardly possible that he could have re- 
ceivoil any jiart of his education under him, as some writers 
have asserted; nor does he ever call that great man his 
master, though he speaks of him with the highest venera- 

' Some Memoirs of the Life of 0r. N. Alcock, London, 1780, 8vo.—»Waod’» 
At.iials, 
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tion. It is not well known to what preferments he had at- 
Usued in the church l)etore he left England, although some 
say he was tleacon of the church of York, and abbot of 
Canterbury. The occasion of his leaving his native coun¬ 
try was, his being sent on an emba.ssy by Offa, king of 
Mercia, to the elnperor Charjenia gne, who contracted so 
greaUan esteem and friendship for him, that he earnestly 
solicited, and at length prevailed upon him, to settle in his 
court, and become liis preceptor in the sciences. Alcuinus 
accordingly instructed that great prince in rhetoric,, logic, 
mathematics, and divinity ; which rendered him one of liis 
great('st favourites. He was treated with so much kindness 
and familiarity by the cin]>eror, that the courtiers called 
him, by way of eminence, the emperor’s delight.” 

Charlemagne employed Alcuinus to write against the 
opinions of f elix, bishop of Urgel, who had revived some¬ 
thing like the Nestorian hcresv, by separating the bn- 
manity from the divinity of the Son of God ; and Alcuinus 
shewed himself a master of his subject, and wrote in a very 
candid and moderate spirit He also defended the ortho¬ 
dox faith against Felix, in the council of Franefort, in 794. 
This likewise he performed to tlie entire satisfaction of the 
emperor and council, and eveti to the convietioti of F'elix 
and his fohowers, who abaiuioned their errors. The em¬ 
peror consulted ciiicfly with Alcuinus on all things relating 
to religion and learning, and, jjriiicipally by his advice, 
founded an academy in the imperial palace, over which Ai- 
cuinns presided ; and other academies were established in 
the chici towns of Italy and France, at his instigation. In 
France he may he reckoned a principal instrument in 
founding the universities of Paris, I'ours, Fulden, Soisson, 
and many oUkts. 

After Alciiinnsliad spent many years in the most intimate 
familiarity wit!; ('liarlemagiie, he at length, with great dif¬ 
ficulty, obtained leave to retire to his abbey of St. Marlin’s, 
at Tours. Here he kept up a constant correspondence 
with tlie emperor, and the contents of their letters show 
their mutual love of religion and learning, and their anxiety 
to promote them in the most munificent manner. In one 
of these letter.s, which Dr. Henry has translated, there is a 
passage which throws some light on the learning of the 
times^“ The employments of your Alcuinus ia his retreat 
fcte^ked to his humble sphere; but they are neither in- 
glwous iior unprofitable. I sijead my time in the halls of 
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<t. Martin, ih teaching some of the noble youths under my 
care the intricacies of grammar, and inspiring them with a 
taste for tlie learning of the ancients; in describing to 
others the order and revolutions of lliose shining orbs which 
adorn tlie azure vault of heaven; and in explaining to 
others the mysteries of Ji\ ino wisdosn, wiii^j, are contained 
in the holy scriptures; suiting my instniotions to the views 
and capacities of iny stdiolars, tltat 1 may train up nian'y to 
be ornaments to the church of Goil, and to toe couVt of 
vojr imperial majesty. In doing t!iis, I find a great want 
ofsevera*! things, particularly of those excellent hooks in all 
arts and sciences, vvliicli 1 enjoyed in my native country', 
through the exponce anil care of iny great nijsier iigbert. 
May it therefore })lcase your majesty, animated with the 
most ardent love of learning, to permit ute to setul some of 
our young gentlemen into England, to procure for ns tijose 
books which we want, and transplant the flowers of Britain 
into France, that their fragrance may no longer be confined 
to York, hut may perfume the palaces of Tours.” Mr. 
Warton, who in his History of I’petry gives some account 
of the learned labours of Alcuiniis, endeavours to under¬ 
value his acquirements. This, in an enlightened age like 
the present, is easy, hut is scarcely candid or considerate. 
Alcuinus was one of tlie few who went beyond tiie learning 
of his age, and it is surely impossible to conten)])!atc his 
superiority without veneration. Mr. Warton has likewjse 
asserted, what is a mistake, lliat Alcuinus advised Bede to 
write his Ecclesiastical History. He prohabiy copied this 
from Leland, without examining the dates. A’ nirins must 
have been a mere child, if horn at all, when r. !e wrote 
his history. But there was another Alcuinus, an abbot of 
Canterbury, who was strictly contemjiorary with Bede, and 
may have been his adviser. 

Charlemagne often solicited him to relnrn to court, but 
he excused himself, and remained at Tours n:)LiI his death. 
May it*, 804. He was buried iii the cluirclt of bt. Mar¬ 
tin, where a Latin epitaph of twcrity-i'oiir verses, of his own 
composition, was inscribed ujjon his toiiio. This epitaph is 
preserved by father Luhbe, in his Thesaurus Epitaphiorum, 
printed at Paris 1680. He understood the Latin, Greek, 
tmd Hebrew languages extremely well; was an excellent 
cnator, philosopher, mathematician, and, according to .Wil¬ 
liam of Malmeshiiry, the best Ihiglish divine after Bede 
and Adhelyie. Ifu-v greatly 1-ranee was indebted to him 
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for her flourishing state of learning in that and the follow^ 
ing ages, we learn from a German poet, cited by Camden 
in his Britanaia: 

Quill non Alcuino, facunda Lufetia, dcbes ? 

InstauraiT bonas ibi (jui feliciter arti's, 

Barbavicinque procul solus ilcjicllorc coe])it. 

His worlvs, wliicl) consist of tifty-threo treatises, homiliesj 
commentaries, letters, poems, &c. were first collected and 
published at Paris', by Andrew Duchesne, fol. with a life of 
the author; hut a more complete edition was j)iihlished in 
17 77, at Ratishon, 2 vols. fol. by M. Froben, prince-ahl)e 
of St. l .mnieratule. Father Chifflet published also in 1656, 
4to, “ 'llio C'otdcssion of Alcu luis,” which Mabillon proves 
to ha\e been genuine. 'Fhe last mentioned edition of 1777, 
contains most of the jtieces written by .\lcuiiiiis, whicli 
were p'ointed out b\ ]2u l*iu; and the editor havine; pro¬ 
cured a great number of manuscripts Iroiii Italy, France, 
Germany, F.ngland, and Spain, was enaltled not only to re¬ 
vise and correct what had been tdready jtublished, Imt to 
make tery considerable additions; the whole arranged in a 
methodical order, carefully collated, and illustrated with 
historical and critical introductions, distjuisilions, and notes.' 

ALC i ONIUS, (PrTi.rt), a learned Italian, was born at Ve¬ 
nice, of peor parents of the lowest class, altoiit the end of 
the fifteenth century. Alcyonius, or .Meyonio, was not his 
family name, but he is supposed to have adopted it, ac¬ 
cording to tlie custom of his age, to give himself au air ol 
antiquity or classical origin. AVhatever the meanness of hi.s 
birth, be had the merit of applying in his youth to the 
learned languages with such success, as to become a very 
accomplished scliolar. He was corrector of the pre.ss a 
considerahle time for Aldus Mauutius, and is entitled to a 
share in the praises given to the editions of that learned 
printer. He translated into Latin several treatises of Aris¬ 
totle; but Sepulveda wrote against these versions, and 
pointed out so many errors in them, that Alcyonius bad no 
other remedy than buying up as many cojiies as he could 
get of Sepulveda’s work, and burning them. ’Fhe treatise 
which Alcyonius published conceniiiig Banishment con¬ 
tained so many fine passagt;s, with others quite the reverse, 

• Hijiiry’t History of Kngland, vol. IV. the best account in English of Alcui- 
nus.—Biog. Bril.—lien. Diet. —Warton’s Hist. vol. I. Dissert, 'i, p. 101-103.— 
Archeologia, vol IV.—t'avc, vol. I.—Drake’s Klioracuin.—l.elanil.—Bale.— 
Xabaet in Albinus.—Crit. Kev. vul. XL\ 1. p. 3Ut>.—Baxii Ouoiuaslicon. 
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that it was thought he had interwoven with somewhat of his 
own, several fragments of Cicero’s treatise Do Gloria; and 
that afterwards, in order to save liimself from being de¬ 
tected in this theft, he burnt tlio manns< r)j)t of Cicero, tlie 
only one extant. I’anliis Manntins, in !iis commentary 
upon these wo'-ds of Cicero, Libriim til»i vehtriter mittain 
(le gloria,” has the following jtassage relating to this aifair; 

“ lie means (savs he) his two hooks on Gtorv, which jvere 
handed down to the age of our fatiiers; fur Bernanl .Insti- 
nian, in^thc index of his hooks, mentions Cicero de Gloria. 
'I’liis treatise, however, when Bernard liatl left his whole 
liltrary to a nunnery, cotiki not he found, though sought 
after with great care, and nobody demhted hut Peter Alcyo- 
nins, who, being physician to tiie nutinery, was intrusted 
with the library, had basely stolen it. Aiul truly, in his 
treatise of Banisltment, some things are found iitterspersed 
here and there, wliichscein not to savo^ir of Aicyoniiis, hut 
of some higher author.” Paul .lovins rejieiited this accusa¬ 
tion, and it wasadopted as a I'act hv other writers. Alcyo- 
riius, however, has been amply \ indicated In- sonic late bio¬ 
graphers, parlicnlarlv 'Pirahoschi, who has proved that the 
charge was not only destitute of truth, but of jiroliahilitv. 

In 1517, he aspired to the professor’•< chair, which lus 
master Marcus Muslims held, hut was rejected hu account 
of his youth. In 1521, however, he went from Venice to 
Florence, where he obtained, by the iiUeresi of the cardmal 
Julius de Medicis, the Gri'ek [irofessorship of that univer- 
*itv, and, besides his salary, had ten dneats a month from 
the cardinal de Medicis, to translate Galen “ De jiartihus 
auimalium.” As soon as he understood that this cardinal 
was created pope, he asked leave of tlie Floretitines to de¬ 
part; and though he was refused, he went nevertheless to 
Rome, in great hopes of raising himself there. He lust all 
his fortune during the troubles tlie Columnas raised in 
Home; and some time after, when the emjieror’s troops 
took the city, in 1527, he received a wouml when Hying for 
shelter to the castle of St. Angelo ; hut got thither, 
notwithstanding he was pursued by the soldiers, and joined 
Clement VII. He was afterwards guilty of base ingratitude 
towards this pope; for, as soon as the sieg * was raised, he 
deserted him, and went over to cardinal J'utnpeius Colum- 
na, at whose iiouse he fell sick, and died a few months after, 
in his fortieth year. Alcyonius might have made greatci 
«diaiices-in learning, had he not been too much iujluoiic^d 
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by vanity and self-conceit, which hindered him from taking 
the advice of his friends. He was likewise too much ad¬ 
dicted to detraction and abuse, which raised him many 
enemies. Menckenius reprinted lus treatise “ De Exilio,” 
in 1707, 12mo, Leipsic, with those of Vaieriaiiws and Tol- 
lius on the niisfortiii.es of men of letters, anji other pieces 
on the ijame .subject, under the title of “ Analecta de ca- 
lamitate Literatorum.” I’he treati.se “ De I'ixiiio” was first 
printed at the Aldinc press, 1622, 4to. 'J'lie only other 
original works which he left are, his orati-ins on the taking 
of Rome, and on the knights who died at the siege of 
Rhodes; which we cannot find to have been published, hut 
which had merit enough to prove him capable of writing 
the treati.se on exile. ‘ 

ALDEGRAEF, or ALDEGREVER (IIknuv), a cele¬ 
brated artist, was horn at Zoust in W eslphalia, in 1602 ; hut 
we have no account of his family, nor are we quite certain 
of his Christian name, some calling him Henry, and some 
Albert. It is said, that he went to Nuremberg, and studied 
under Albert Durer, as he copied his style. As a painter, 
he attained considerable fame: the principal part of his 
works are in the churches and convents of Germany. Des 
Piles mentions a “ Nativity” by him, which he accounts 
worthy of the admiration of the curious. He is, how'ever, 
chiefly knowm by his engravings; and as, like many of the 
ancient engravers, particularly of Germany, he apjilietl 
himself chiefly to the engraving of small plates, he has been 
classed by French authors among those they call Utile mas¬ 
ters, and in this class he claims the lirst rank. The me¬ 
chanical part of his engraving is extremely neat, and exe¬ 
cuted entirely with the graver. The light parts upon his 
flesh he has often rendered very soft and clear, by the ad¬ 
dition of small long dots, which he has judiciously inter¬ 
spersed. His drawing of the naked figure, which he seems 
very fond of introducing, is much correcter than is usually 
found among the old German masters; and much less of 
that stiff taste, so common to them, appears in his best 
works. But Florent le Comte’s observation is certainly 
very just, that his men figures are far more correct than 
his women. His heads are very expressive in general, and 
his otlier extremities well marked, but sometimes rather 

• Gen. Diet.—Moreri.—P. Jov. £lo$.—Saxii OooinasUcoa.—Uiiirci- 
(etlec—Tirabosebt.—Mazzuchelli Scrittori lulinni. 
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iicavy. But as his prints arc very uumerous, amounting, 
according to abb4 dc Marolies, to no less than 350, they 
cannot be supposed to be all equal; it is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to see many of his prints, before any adequate judg¬ 
ment can be formed. The first collection of them was 
formed by the,burgomaster Six, but to th>s.many additions 
were made by Mariette, to the* amount of 390 j)icces, com¬ 
prising many duplicates with diHerences. This collection 
was sold in France, in 1805, for 660 francs. He died at 
S'>est, in 1558, in very poor circumstances. * 

ALDERETE (I)tEGO Gratxan dk), the son of Diego 
Garcia, one of the great officers of the house of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, was born about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
turj-, and died at the age of ninety, in the reign of Philip II, 
His father sent him, w hen very young, to study at Louvain, 
under the care of John Louis Vives, and he made extraor¬ 
dinary proficiency in Greek, Latin, and philosophy. Charles 
V. made him his private secretary, and he was retained in 
the same station by Philip II. and enjoyed great favour at 
court. He is extolled by ins countrymen, as a man of piety, 
wisdom, and Christian phiUjsojihy. His works are priiif 
cipally translations. 1. A translation of Xenophon, in ele¬ 
gant Spanish, Salamanca, 1552, fol. 2. Translations of 
the greater part of ti)e works of Pjutarch, Isocuates, Dio 
Chrysostom, Agapetus the deacon : 3. A Translation of 
Thucydides, Salamajica, 1554', fol. He also wrote a His¬ 
tory of the taking of Africa,” a sea-port on the coast of 
Barliary ; and left behind him a collection of the military 
treatises which had appeared in Greek, Latin, and French, 
translated into Spanish for the use of his countrymen. His 
taste, and bis rank in society, gave him a considerable in¬ 
fluence in the j»rogress of Spanish literature, during his 
long life. * 

ALDERETE (Joseph and Bernard), two brothers, na¬ 
tives of Malaga, whose history has not been separat-d by 
their hiograpliers. They studied the belles lettres, antiqui¬ 
ties, and civil law', with equal ardour and equal reputation. 
They both became ecclesiastics, imd even in iheir persons 
there wus a very close resemblance. Joseph obtained a 
prebend of Cordova, wliich he resigned in favour of Ber¬ 
nard, that he might enter among the Jesuits. He alter- 

' Strutt aifj Pilkmgtou’n Dictionaries.— riles.— Biog. UuiyierMlI^/ 
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wards became rector of the college of Granada. While 
among the Jesuits, he published a work on the “ Exemp¬ 
tion of the regular Orders,” Seville, 1605, 4to; and ano¬ 
ther entitled “ De religiosa disciplina tuenda,” ibid. 4to, 
1615. Bernard, his brother, was appointed grand vicar by 
the archbishop of Seville, don Pedro de Castro, but ob¬ 
tained permission to reside at Uordova. He was one of the 
most,learned and high esteemed of the Spanish literati of 
his time, and eminent for his knowledge of the Greek, 
Hebrew, and Oriental languages and antiquities. He has 
left two works, in Spanish : 1. “ Origen de la lengua Cas- 
tellana,” Rome, 1606, 4to; 1682, fol.; to which he acknow¬ 
ledges his brother Joseph contributed liberally. 2. “ Va- 
rias antiguedades de Espana Africa y otras provincias,” 
Antw'erp, 1614, 4to. He also wrote a letter to pope Urban 
VIII. on the relics of certain martyrs, Cordova, 1630, fol.; 
and a collection of letters on the sacrament. He had com¬ 
posed a “ Boetia ilhistrata,” the loss of which is regretted 
by the Spanish antiquaries. Joseph was born in 1560, and 
died in 1616 ; but the dates of the birth and death of Ber¬ 
nard are not known. ‘ 

ALDERETE (Bernard), a native of Zamora, in the 
kingdom of Leon, towards the end of the reign of Philip II. 
deserves some mention, to distinguish him from the pre¬ 
ceding. He entered when very young into the society of 
the Jesuits, and attained so much character on account of his 
learning, as to be appointed first professor at Salamanca, 
and was the first Jesuit on whont the university, jealous of 
the power and ambition of that order, oonferred the de¬ 
gree of doctor. He died at Salamanca in 1657. He wrote, 

I. “ Commentaria et disputationcs in tertiam partem S. 
Thom®, de incarnati verbi mysteriis et perfectionibus,” 
Lyon.s, 2 vols. fol. 2. Separate treatises, “ De visione et 
scientia Dei—De voluntate Dei — De reprobatione et 
praedestinatione,” afterwards printed together at Lyons, 
1662 .* 

ALBINI (Tobias), an Italian physician and botanist of 
Cesena, in the seventeenth century, was physician to car¬ 
dinal Odoard Farnese, who appointed him superintendant 
of his botanic garden. He is mentioned, in the last edition 
of this dictionary, as the author of “ Descriptio plantarum 

* Antonio Bib), llispan.—Biop-apfaie Unirerselle. 
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horti Karnesiani,” Rome, 1635, fol. But it is necessary to 
mention that Albini’s name, for whatever reason, was bor¬ 
rowed on lias occasion, and tliat tlic work, as appears by 
the preface, was written by Peter Castelli, a physician at 
Rome.' 

ALDHELIVI, or ADEEM (St.), an Eriglish divine, was 
bishop of Sl)ireburii in the time of the Saxon heptarchy, 
and in the eigiith century. William of Maltne.burv says 
that he was the son of Kenred, or Kenter, brother of Ina 
bing of the West-Saxons, ile was born at Caer Bladon, 
now Malmesbury, in Wiltshire. He li.id i)art of iiis educa¬ 
tion abroad in France and Italy, and [)art at tu.!!; - nndcr 
Maildulphns, an Irish Scot, who had inidt a iatie nioot ocry 
where Malmcslniry now stands. Upon the death of hlail- 
dnlphns, Aldhelm, by the help of Eleutherius bishop of 
Winchester, built a stately monastery there, and was him- 
.self the first abbot. X'fhen Hedda, bishop of the W est- 
.Saxons, died, the kingdom was divided into two dioceses ; 
viz. \V inchester and Sliireburn, and king Ina jiromoted 
Aldhelm to the latter, comprehending Dorsetshire, Wilt¬ 
shire, Devonshire, and Cornwall: he was consecrated at 
Rome by pope Sergius I. and Godwdn tells us that he had 
the courage to reprove his holiness fur having a bastard. 
Aldhelm, by the directions of a diocesan synod, wrote a 
book against the mistake of the Britons concerning the 
celebration of Easter, which brought ov'er many of tiienj to 
the catholic usage in that point. He likev\ise wrote a 
piece, partly in prose and jiartly i;. hexameter verse, in 
praise of virginity, dedicated to Ethelburga abbess of Bark¬ 
ing, and published amongst Bede’s Opuscula, besid;;s seve¬ 
ral other treatises, which are mentioned by Bale and Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury, the latter of whom gives him the fol- 
iowinji cliaracter as a writer : “ The language of the 

Greeks,” says he, “ is close and concise, that of the Ro¬ 
mans splendid, and that of the English pompous and swell¬ 
ing : as for Aldhelm, he is moderate in his style; seldom 
makes use of foreign terms, and never without necessity; 
his catholic meaning is clothed with eloquence, and his 
most vehement assertions'adorned with the colours of rhe¬ 
toric : if yon read him with attention, you would take him 
for a Grecian by his acuteness, a Roman by his elegance, 
and an Englishman by the pomp of his language.” .He is 
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saiil to have been the first Englishman who ever wrote in 
Latin ; and, as he himself tells us in one of his treatises on 
nii'tre, the first who introdiieed poetrv into England : 
“ These things,” says he, “ have I written eoneeniing the 
kinds and measures of verse, colleetcd with nineh labour, 
hilt whether useful I know not; though 1 anj conscious to 
mvself I have a right to boast*as Virgil did : 

* j ~ O 

. I first, ivturninir to niy nativr jilains, 

Will bring the Aoniaii choir, if life remains.'' 


William of Malmesbury tells us, that the people In Ald- 
helm's time went half-barbarians, and little attentive to re¬ 
ligious discourses: wherefore the holy man, placing him¬ 
self upon a bridge, used oftitn to stoji tlunn, and sing bal¬ 
lads of his own composition ; be thereby gained the laiour 
and attention of the populace, and insensibly mixing grave 
and religious things with those-of a jocular kind, be by this 
means .sncceedi’d better than he could have doin' by aus¬ 
tere gravity. Aldlielm lived in great esteem till his death, 
which hap]H'ned May the2 uh, m the year 70;t. 

Such is rlie account that has been comnionlv given of 
this extraordinan' man. We shall now advert to soma 
circumstances upon wliich modern research has thrown a 
new light.^ All the accounts represent Aldlielm as having 
been a very considerable man for tlie time in which h« 
lived. It is eviiJent, says Dr. Henry, from his works, which 
are still extant, that he had read the most celebrated au¬ 
thors of Greece and Roave, and that he was noeontemptihlc 
critic in the languages in which these authors uroti'. In 
the dirt'erent seminaries in which he was edncati'd, hi' ac¬ 


quired such a stuck of knowledge, and became so eminent 
for Ins literature, not only in hhigland hut in foreign coun¬ 
tries, tliat he was resorted to by many persons iVum .Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and France. Artville, a prince of Scot¬ 
land, sent his works to Aldlielm to be examined by liiin. 


and entreated him to give them their last [lulish, b\ rub¬ 
bing off their Scotch rust. Besides the instructions which 
Aldliciui received from Maildulplius, in France and Italy, 


he had part of his education, and as it would lieein the most 


considerable part, at Canterbury, under Theodore, arcli- 
bishop of that city, and Adrian, the most learned profes- 
«or of the sciences who had ever been in England. 'I'iie 
-t^rdour with which be prosecuted his stiullcs at that [ilace, 
i5„w'ell represen^ted-in » letter written by him to lleddu. 
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bishop of Wiiichrster; which letter also gives a good ac- 
roiiiit of tlie different hranelies of knowledge in the ciilti- 
Tation of which lie was then engaged. 'Tlu'se were, the 
Roman inrispnidenee, the rides of verses and the musical 
modulation of words and syllalrles, the doctrine of the .seven 
divisions of j.oetrv, arltinnetic, astrononi)', and astrology. 
Jt is ohservahle, that Aldhehn sjioaks in very pompous 
terms of arithmetic, as a high and dillicidt att.iiniucnt: 
though it is now so generally taught, as not to he rei koned 
a part vf a learned education. In opposition to what has 
betm commonly understood, that Aidhelm was the first of 
the Saxons who taught his countrymen the art of Latin 
versification, Mr. Warton, in his History of Poetry, in¬ 
forms us, that Conringius, a very intelligent antiquary in 
this sort of literature, mentions an aiionx inous Latin poet, 
who wrote the life of (hiarlemagne in verse, and adds tliat 
he was the first of the Saxons that attempted to write Latin 
t erse. Dm it ought to have heen recollected, that Aidhelm 
died ahot e tItirtt’years before C'lnirlemagiie was horn. .\ld- 
.'lelin's Latin eompositions, wht'lher in pn>^e or \erse, as 
liotelties, were deemed c.xtraordinarv performances, and 
eNciiod the attention and admiration of st holars in other 
comurics. His skill in ninsic has oht.alneil for him a coii- 
sideralde place in sir John Hawkins’s lli->toiy of .Music. 

Mis works are, I. “ De oclo vitiis priitetpulihns,” ex¬ 
tant in Canisius’s Bildiotheea Ihilriini. “ cLiiigni'a- 

tinn versus niille,” |)uhlisheil wiili other of his [toenis by 
-Martin Delrio at Mentz, Iciol, Svo. 3. “ A hook ad¬ 
dressed to a eertain king of Noriliumherlantl, iiaiiied Al- 
frid, on various subjects. 4. “ J)e \iia .Monachorum.” 
L “ l)e laude Sanctorum.” th “ De .Vritliiiieiica.” 7. “ De 
-^stl•oIogla.” 8. “On the mistake of the iirituiis concern¬ 
ing the celebriition of Easter, printed hy Sonins,” 157o. 

“ De laiide V’irginitatis,” published among Bede’s Opus- 
ciila; besides many epistles, homilies, and sonnets, in the 
Saxon langtiiige. ‘ 

ALDHUN, the first bishop of Ditrham, was promoted 
to that see in the year 9h0, being the twelfth of the reign 
of king Ethelred. He was of a noble family ; hut, accord¬ 
ing to Simeon of Durham, more ennobleil by his virtues 
and religious deportment. He sat about six y ears in the 

* Biiig. Brit.—-Fox’s Acts. vol. I. p. U‘'.—Cave, vol. I —raiincr.—tVarloiC* 
Hist, of Poetry, vol. I. Uisstrt. p. itO.—Jtrucker.—Saxii Ouom*stic«a. 
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see of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island in Northumberland, 
during which time that island was frequently exposed to the 
incursions of the Danish pirates. This made him tliink of 
removing from thence ; though Simeon of Durham says, he 
was persuaded by an admonition from heaven. However, 
taking with him the body of St. Cuthbert, which had been 
buried there about 113 years, and accompanied by all the 
monks and the rest of the people, he went away from Holy 
Island ; and after wandering about some time, at last set¬ 
tled with his followers at Dunelm, now called Durham, 
where he gave rise both to the city and cathedral church. 
Bi foie his arrival, Dunelm consisted only of a few scat- 
ter< ] huts or cottages. The spot of ground was covered 
with a t ery thick wood, which the bishop, with the assist¬ 
ance of the ]ieople that followed him, made a shift to cut 
down, and clear away. After he had assigned the people 
their respective iKibiiation.^ bv lot, he began to build a 
church of stone ; w hich he finished in three years time, 
and dedicated to St. Cuthbert, placing in it the body of 
that saint. From that time the episcopal see, which had 
been placed at Lindisfarne by bishop Aiclaii (see Aid.\n), re¬ 
mained fixed at Durham; and the cathedral church was soon 
endowed ^with considerable benefactions by king Etbel- 
red, and other great men. 

^Aldhun had a daughter named Ecgfrid, whom lie gave 
in marriage to Ucthred, son of Waltheof earl of North¬ 
umberland, and with her, six towns belonging to the epis¬ 
copal see, upon condition that he should never divorce her. 
But that young lord afterwards repudiating her, with a 
view to a nobler alliance, Aldhun received back the church 
lands he had given with her. This prelate educated king 
Fithelred’s two sons, Alfred and Edward ; and, when their 
father was driven from his throne by Swane, king of Den¬ 
mark, he conducted them, together with queen Emma, into 
Normandy, to duke Richard the queen’s brotlier. This 
was in the year 1017, a little before bishop Aldhun’s death ; 
for the next year, the English having received a terrible 
overthrow in a battle with the Scots, the good bishop was 
so affected witli the news, that he died a few days after, 
having enjoyed the prelacy twenty-nine years. Radul- 
phusde Diceto calls this bishop Alfhunus, and bishop God¬ 
win, Aldwinus. * 

• Biog. Brit. bHtinorv fully in Huicbinson’s Hist, of Durham, vo'. 1.—Gfo- 

B'ivt' 
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ALDOBRANDINI (Silvester) was a native of Flo¬ 
rence, and for some time a professor of law at Pisa. On 
his return to his own country, he involved himself in the 
prevailing political contests; and having taken a part in op¬ 
position to the house of Medici, he was banished, and 
deprived of all his property, Paul III. however, received 
him at Rome, and appointed him advocate of the treasury 
and apostolic chamber. He died in 1558, aged 58, leav¬ 
ing several works on jurisprudence, which are enumerated 
by Mafzuchelli. He was the father of Hypolitus Aldo- 
lirandini, who reached the papal chair, and assumed tlte name 
of (’Icment VIII. * 

ALDOBRANDINI (Thomas), another son of the above 
Sylvester, was born at Rome, where he was promoted to 
be secretary of the briefs after the death of Poggio in 1568. 
He died in the prime of life. He was the author of a trans¬ 
lation of “ Diogenes Laertius,” whiclj was published at 
Rome in 1594, fol. at the expence of cardinal Peter Aldo- 
brandini, his nephew; and also of a commentary on Aris¬ 
totle’s treatise on hearing. These works have been praised 
by Veltori, by Buonamici, and by Casaubon. There have 
been several other cardinals of the same name and family. * 

ALDOBR.\NDINO, a native of Florence, who flourish¬ 
ed in the fourteenth century, and died Sept. iOf 13^7, was 
a physician of great eminence in his time, and practised 
principally at Sienna, whither the jealousy of his colleagues 
at Bologna, where he first studied, had obliged him to re¬ 
tire. He wrote notes on Avicenna and Galen, and on some 
parts of Hippocrates. The abbe Land gives an article to 
his memory in his ‘‘ Notices literaires,” published in 1748; 
and he is celebrated also in Lucques’s edition of the Eloges 
of illustrious 'I'liseans, vol. 1.» 

ALDllED, abbot of Tavistock, was promoted to the 
bisliopric of Worcester in 1046. He was so much in fa¬ 
vour with king Edward the Confessor, and had .so mneh 
power over his mind, that he obliged him to be reconciled 
with the worst of his enemies, partie.nlarly with Swane, 
son of the earl Godwin, who had revolted against him, and 
came with an army to invade the kingdom. A hired also 
restored the union and friendship between king Ldward 
and Griffith king of Wales. He took afterwards a journey 
to Rome; and being returned into England in tlte year 
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10o4, lie wa* sent atnliassaclor to the emperor Henry If. 
staid a whole year in Germany, and was very honourably 
entertained by Herman arehliisiiop of Cologn, from whom 
he learned many things relative to eeelesiastical discipline, 
which on his return he established in his own diocese. 
In 1058, he \v<vu to Jernsajem, which no archbishop or 
bishop of England had ever done before him. Two year* 
after, he rctc.nied to England ; and Kinsius, archbishop 
of \'ork, dying the 2‘2d of December, 1060, Aldred was 
elected in his stead on Christmas day followii^, and 
thought fit to keep his bishopric of Worcester with the 
archbishopric of ('anterbury, as some of his predecessors 
had done. Aldred went soon after to Rome, in order to 
receive the pallium from the pojie : he was attended by 
'I'oston, carl of Norilinniberland, Giso, bishop of Wells, 
and Walter, })i.sho|i of Hereford. The pope received 
Toston very honourablv, and made him .sit by him in the 
synod wliicj) lie held against the Simonists. He granted 
to Giso and Walter their reejuest, because they were 
tolerably well learned, and not accused of simony. Rut 
.\ldred being by his answers found ignorant, and guilty of 
simony, the jiope dciirived him very indignantly of all his 
honours: so that he was oblitred to return without the 
pailiiun. •On liis way home, he and his fellow-travellers 
were attacked by some robbens, who took from them all 
that they had. 'I'liis oldiged them to return to Home; and 
liic pope, cMiht^r otit of comp.tssiott, or by the tbreatenings 
of the earl of Northumberland, gave Aldred the piilliuni; 
but he was obligeil to resign his bishopric of Worcester. 
However, as the archbishop c)f York had been almost en¬ 
tirely ruined by the many invasions of foreigners, king 
Edward ga\o the new archbishop leave to keep twelve 
villages or manors which belonged to the bishopric of Wor¬ 
cester. Edward the Confessor dying in 1066, Aldred 
crowned Harold his snecessor. He also crowned William the 
Conqueror, afier he bad made him take the fallowing oath, 
viz. That he would protect the holy church of God and its 
leaders: that he would establish and observe righteous 
laws: that he would entirely prohibit and suppress all ra¬ 
pines and unjust judgments. He was so much in favour 
with the conqueror, that this prince looked upon him as 
a father; and, though imperious in regard to every body 
else, he yet submitted to obey this archbishop; John 
iBromptou gives us ao instance of the king's suboussion, 
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which at the same time shews the prelate’s haughtiness. 
It happened one day, as the archbishop was at York, that 
the deputy-governor or lovd-heutenant going out of the 
city with a great number of people, met tlic arclibishop’s 
servants, wlio came to town with several carts and horses 
loaded with provisions. 'Fhe governor asked to whom they 
belonged; and they having answered they were Aldred’s 
servants, the governor ordered that all tliese jirotisions 
should be carried to the king’s storiNhousc. The arch¬ 
bishop ^sent immediately some of his clergy to the gover¬ 
nor, commantling him to deliver the provisions, and to 
make satisl'actio'i to St. Veter, and to him tlie saint’s vicar, 
for the injury he had done them ; adding, that if lie re¬ 
fused to comply, the arclibisuop would make u.se of his 
apostolic anthoritv against him (iiuimating that he would 
e.vco'nmunicate him.) I’he governor, oll'ended at this proud 
iiie.^sage, insulted the persons whom tlie archhishop had 
sent, and roturiicd an answer as haughty as the message. 
Alclred then went to London to make liis complaint to the 
king; but even liere lie acted with Ids wonted insolence ; 
for meeting the king in the churcii of St. Peter at West- 
ininstcr, he spoke to him in these words: “Hearken, O 
William ! when thou wast but a foreigner, and God, to 
punish the .sins of this nation, permitted thee to become 
master of it, after having shed a great deal of blood, I 
con.seerated tltec, and put the crown upon thy head with 
blessings ; hut now, liecanse thon hast deserved it, I pro¬ 
nounce a curse over thee, instead of a blessing, since thou 
art become the persecutor of God’s cluircii, and of his mi¬ 
nisters, and hast broken the promises and oaths which thou 
inadest to me before St. Peter’s altar.” The king, lerrilied 
at this discourse, fell upon his knees, and humbly begged 
die prelate to tell him, by what cniiie lie had deservetl so 
sexere a sentence. The noblemen, who were present, 
were enraged against the archbishop, and loudly cried out, 
he deserveil death, or at least liani.shiiient, for having of¬ 
fered such an insult to his sovereign ; and they pressed 
liini with threatening^ to raise the king from the ground. 
But the prelate, unmoved at all this, answered calmly, 
“ Good men, let him lie there, for he is not at Aldred’s 
hut at St Peter’s feet; let him feel St Peter’s power, 
'>iuce he dared to injure his vicegerent.” Having thus re¬ 
proved the nobles by his episcopal authority, he vouch¬ 
safed to take the king by the hand, and to tell him the 
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ground of liis complaint. The king humbly excused him¬ 
self, liy siiying he had been ignorant ot the »vhole matter; 
and negged of tlie nolilctnen to entreat die prelate, Uiat he 
might take off the curse he bad pronounced, and change 
it into a blessing. Aldred was at last jirevailed upon i-, 
favour the king thus far; but not without,^the promise o( 
sevfral presents and favours, and onl} after the king had 
grapted him to take such a revenge on tlic governor as he 
thought fit. Since that time (adds the historian) none of 
the iiohiemen ever dared to oiler the least injury. 'I'lic 
Danes having made an invasion in the north of Knglaiid 
in 1068, under the command of Harold :ind C'liiuiie the 
'Sons of king Swane, Aldretl was so imu-li afllu'ted at it, that 
he died of grief on the lltli of September in tiiat same 
3 ’ear, having besought God tiiat he niiglit nut see the de¬ 
solation of his church and country. ‘ 

ALDRIC (St.), bisliop of Mans, tiie son of a Saxon 
gentleman and of Gcraldme of Btivaria, liotli of royal 
descent, but siiiiiects of the French einpire, was l)()rn 
about the year 800, and spent his early years in tint court 
of Charlemagne. Afterwards his inclination for the church 
prevented liis accepting ihostt emjiloyments in the state 
which Louis le Deboniiaire would have eoiiferred upon 
him. He went to Met/, and took orders, and the empe¬ 
ror recalled him and appointed liim to be bis eliaplain and 
confessor. In the ^ear 83^1 be was made bishop of Mans, 
where he remained quietly untd the death of Louis, when 
he was driven thence by Lotbairc, and not restored until 
the year 841, when Charles 11. defeated that sovcrtigii. 
Aldric alterwards employed hi.s time, in restoring ecclesias¬ 
tical discipline, and in improving tlie morals of his diocese 
hy his example. He died of the palsy Jan. 7, 856. He 
compiled a “ t'oilection of Canons” for the use of his cler¬ 
gy, taken from the councils and decretals of the popes; 
but his most valuable work, his “ Capitularies,” is lost. 
What remains of his writings was publislied by Baluze, and 
his life was written by Bollandus.- 

ALDRICH (Henry), an eminent scholar and divine, 
was son of Henry Aldrich of Westminster, gentleman, and 
born there in 1647. He was educated at Westminster 
under the celebrated Bushy, and admitted of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1662. Having been elected student, he took the 

• * Bias. ®r>t.—Gen. Diet * Bisg. Uuirenelle.—Moreri. 
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degree of M. A. in Apiil 1669 ; and, entering soon after into 
orders, he became an eminent tutor in his college. Feb. 
I6SI, he was installed canon of Christ Church; and in 
Mdy accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. In the 
controversy with the papists under James II. he bore a 
considerable part; and Burnet ranks him among those 
eminent clergymen who “ examined all the points of po¬ 
pery with a solidity of judgment, a clearness of arguing, a 
depth of learning, and a vivacity of writing, far beyond 
any thiivg which had before that time appeared in our lan¬ 
guage.” In short, he had rendered himself so conspicuous, 
that, at the Revolution, when Massey, the popish dean of 
Christ Church, fled beyond sea, the deaiiry was conferred 
upon him, and he was installed in it June 17, 1639. In 
this station he behaved in a most exemplary manner, zeal¬ 
ously promoting learning, religion, and virtue in the col¬ 
lege where he presided. In imitation of his predecessor 
bishop Fell, he published generally every year some Greek 
classic, or portion of one, as a gift to the students of his 
house. He wrote also a system of logic, entitled “ Artis 
Logicae compendiumand many other things. The 
publication of Clarendon’s History was committed to him 
and bishop Sprat; and they were charged by Oldmixon 
with having altered and interpolated that work; but the 
charge was sufliciently refuted by Atterbury. In the same 
year that he became dean of Christ Church he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the ecclesiastical commissioners who were 
to prepare matters for introducing an alteration in some 
parts of the church service, and a comprehension of the 
dissenters. But he, in conjunction with Dr. Mew, bishop 
of Winchester, Dr. Sprat, bishop of Rochester, and Dr. 
Jane, regius professor of divinity in the university ot Ox¬ 
ford, either did not appear at the meetings of the com¬ 
mittee, or soon withdrew from them. They excepted to 
the manner of preparing matters by a special commission, 
as limiting the convocation, and imposing upon it, and 
they were against all alterations whatever. Besides attain¬ 
ments in polite literature, classical learning, and an ele¬ 
gant turn for Latin poetry, of which some specimens are in 
the Music Anglicanse, he possessed also great skill in ar¬ 
chitecture atul music; so great, that, as the connoisseurs 
i>ay, his excellence in either would alone have made him 
tamous to posterity. The three sides of the quadrangle 
of Christ Church, Oxford, called Peckwater-square, were 
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designed by iiirn ; as was also the elegant chapel of Trinity 
college, and the church of All-Saints in the High-street; 
to the erection of which Dr. Ratcliff, at his solicitation, 
was a liberal contributor. He cultivated also music, that 
branch of it particularly which related both to his profes¬ 
sion and his office. To ihiy end he made a noble eollec- 
lion of church music, and formed also a design of writing 
a history of the science ; having collected materials, which 
are still extant in the library of his own college. His 
abilities indeed as a musician have caused hitv to he 
ranked among the gn-atc-si masters of the science; he 
composed many services for the church, which arc well 
known; as are also his anthems, to the numlicrof ix'ar 2U. 
In the “ Pleasant Musical t'oinpanioii,” printed 172(i, are 
two catches of Jiis ; the one. “ Hark the honny Christ 
Church Belli,” the other entitled “ A Smoking (.’atch 
for he himself was, it seems, a great smoaher. Ri'sides 
the preferments alreadv metuioned, he was rector of Wcin 
in Shropihire. Ho was eli'ctod prolocutor of the ccjiivoca- 
tion in February 1702, on the death of Dr. W'ooduanl, 
dean of Sarum. He died at (Christ Ciiurcb, DecemlnT 
14,1710. The tracts he published in the popish contro¬ 
versy were two, “ Upon the Adoration of onr Saviour in 
the Eucharist,” in answer to <). W alker’s <lisconrsi‘s on the 
same subject, printed in 1687, and 1688, 4to. We ha\e 
ntx been able to get an account of tlie Greek authors lie 
published, except lhe.se following: 1. Xcnophonlis .Me- 
morabilium, lib. 4, ICfO, Svo. 2. Xenophontis Senno de 
Agesilao, 16rM, 8vo. 3. Arisietr Historia 72 Interpretnin, 
1 8vo. 4. Xenophon, dc re eqiiestri, 1 8vo. .'>. Epic¬ 
tetus et Theophrastus, 1707, 8vo. 6. Phitonis, Xcnoplionlis, 
Plutarchi, Luciani, Svmjiosia, 1711, 8vo. Tins last was 
published in Greek only, the rest in Grei-k and Latin, and 
all printed at Oxford. His logic is already inentioncil. 
He printed also F.lements of Architecture, which was ele¬ 
gantly translated and published in 178l», 8vo. with archi¬ 
tectural plates, by the rev. Philiji Smyth, LL. B. fellow 
of New College, and now rector of Worthing, .Shropshire. 
He had a hand in Gregory’s Greek Testaintnit, printed at 
Oxford in 1703, folio; and some of his notes are printed 
in Havercamp’s edition of Josephus. • 

* Bioj. Brit—Hawkins** IliiCiry of Masir.—Burnet's Own Tinx',..—Birrh’r 
Tilluisoii.—Nichols’* AtWrbury'!) ticttcra, toI, 1. nu. SS, Po, 114, 122, 189, 

Wt!—AI|a <kk «al I). KlSr^ 
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ALDRICH, or ALDRIDGE (Robert), bishop of Car¬ 
lisle ill the reigns of Henry VIIL Edward VI. and queen 
Jliiry, was horn at Burnham in Buckinghamshire; was 
ediurated at Eton, and elected a sidiolar of King’s college, 
Cambridge in l.i07, where he took the degree of M. A. 
afterwards heciinie |)roclor <)f the university, schoolmaster 
of Eton, fellow of the college, anti at length provost. .In 
1 129 he retired to Oxford, where he was incorporated 
13.1). About the same limt' he was made archdeacon of Col- 
che.sler. In 1534 he was installed canon of Windsor, and 
ilic same vear he was uppointed register of the most noble 
order'of the garter. .Inly m, 1.137, he was consecrated 
bishop of Carlisle. He wrote several pieces, particularly, 

I, “ Episiola ad Guliehnum Honnannmn.” 2. “ Kpi- 
grauiniuta varia.’’ 3. “Several Resolutions concerning the 
Sacraments.'’ -f. “ Answers to certain Queries concern¬ 
ing the Al>nses of the Mass.’’ Me wrote also resolutions 
of some tjuestions relating to bishops and priests, and other 
matters lending to ilu- refonuatiou of the churcli begun by 
king Heiirv \’11L 1.eland was his familiar acqtiaintance, 

and gi\tfs liiin a high character for jiaifs and learning. 
'I'lie j»rel;ii<‘died March 2.>, 1.3,1,3, at llorncastle, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, which was a house belon'>in<r to the hishons c>f 
f-'arlisle. 

IVlieii lie was senior proctor, he was eiii|)loyed liv the. 
university to write tlireti letters to the king, and the fol¬ 
lowing curious entrv in the proctor's book tior 1,327, 
proies tins fact. “ .Magistro .kldryg pro tribus litti.-is 
tnissis a<l Domiiiuni regein, lux” He was a corresprni- 
deiii of Erasmus, who termed him, when youug, “blaiidx 
floqueatia-juvenis,” and appears to have associated with 
him durin<f his resiileiiee at C'luidiridoi.. Fuller i»i of 

r> o 

ojiiiiion that he belongs to the light ratlier than the dark 
side of the reforuiuiion ; but Sirype seems to doubt 'tvhe- 
tlier he was well all'ccted to tliis great eiiange. He: was 
certainly, lioweter, not a persecutor j and the mihlness or 
tiandity of his disposition may account for his retaiming 
his othces during reigns of opiiosite principles. It yeit re- 
laains to be noticed that in 1323, he was one of the flaui- 
hridge university-preachers, who were sent out by the uni- 
y<Tsity to preach in dilfereut parts of tlte nation, rxs th« 
judges now go their circuits; there being at that tim e very 
tew inei^ of ability in any county. ‘ 

* Bioj. Brit.— raiiiitir.—Eullrr’s Wortlileii.—Strype'* Cranmer, p. I'?.—.M». 
Pwrialt—Jorlin and KuisUt s i:r*.wiis,—Alii. Ox. T«l, 1. p. 90, 6S1, -CulA 
«!►* iu Bni. .Miu. 
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ALDROVANDUS (Ulysses), one of tlie most labori¬ 
ous naturalists of the sixteenth century, and professor at 
Bologna, was born in 1527, of a noble family in that city, 
which still exists. He employed the greater part of,his 
long life, and all his fortune, in travelling into tlte most 
distant counties, and collecting every tlyng curious in 
their natural productions. " Minerals, metals, plants, and 
animals, were the objects of his curious researches ; but 
he applied himself chiedy to birds, and was at great ex¬ 
pence ill having figures of them drawn from the life. Au- 
bert le Mire says, that he gave a certain painter, famous 
in that art, a yearly salary of 200 crowns, for IJO years 
and upwards; and that he employed at his own cxpeiicc 
Lorenzo Bennini and Cornelius Swintus, as well as the 
famous engraver Christopher Coriolanus. I’hese exjiences 
ruined his fortune, and at length reduced him to the ut¬ 
most necessity; and it is said that he died blind in an hos¬ 
pital at Bologna, May-4, IdOj. Mr. Bayle observes, that 
antiquity does not furnish us with an instance of a design 
so extensive and so laborious as that of Aldrovandus, witli 
regard to natural historv ; that Pliny indeed has trtiated ot 
more subjects, but only touches them lightly, whereas Al¬ 
drovandus has collected all he c ouhl find. 

His cisnjpilation, or. ubat at lea.st was comjiiled upon 
his plan, consists of several \ olumes in folio, some of which 
\»erc printcil after his death. He himself published his 
Ornithology, or History of Birds, in three folio volumes, 
in 15119 ; and his seven books of Insects, which make ano- 
tlu?r volume of the same size, 'i’ho volume of Serpents, 
thrive of (iuadrupetls, one of Fishes, that of exsanguineoiis 
Aniinals, the liistory of Monsters, with the Supplement to 
that of Animals, the treatise on Metals, and the Dendro- 
logy , or History of Trees, were published at several times 
after his death, by the care of diifereiit persons. 

T he volume “of Serpents” was put in order, and sent 
to the press by Bartholoinseus Ambrosinus; that “of 
Qua drupeds which divide the Hoof” was first digested by- 
John i Cornelius Uterverius, and afterwards by Thomas 
De.u ipiter, and published by Marcus Antonius Bernia and 
JerOi me Tamburini; tliat of “ Quadnipeds which do not 
divid e the Hoof,” and that “ of Fishes,” were digested 
by L Iterverius, and published by Tamburini; that “of 
Quad, rupeds with 7'ocs or Claws,” was compiled by Ani- 
blrosin ws; the “ History of Monsters,” and the Supple* 
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inents, were collected by the same author, and published 
ill thf* charge of Marcus Aiitonius Bernia ; the “ Dendro- 
logy” is the work of Ovidius Montalbanus.—“ Aldrovan- 
ilusf’ says rabb(5 Gallois, “ is not the author of several 
hooks published under his name; but it has hafipcned to 
(Ik; collection -uf natural historj-, of which 4hose books are 
part, as it tloes to those great rivers which retain during 
ilu ir whole course the nanie tliey bore at their first rise, 
(liough in tlie end the greatest part of the water which 
till y carj'v into the sea docs not belong to them, but to 
other rivers which they receive : tor as the first six volumes 
of this great work were by Aldrovandus, although the 
others were composed since his death by dirf’erent authors, 
they have still lieen attributed to him, either because they 
were a continuance of his design, or because the writers 
of them used his memoirs, or because his method was fol¬ 
lowed, or perhaps that these last volumes might be the 
better received under so celebrated a name.” All the 
above-mentioned volumes were reprinted at Franefort, but 
it is difficult to procure lliem all of the .same edition. 
Those on the minerals are more scarce than the others, 
and the volume which contains the monsters should have 
also tile supphuiicut to tlie history of animals, which is 
vvantmg in m(;st tnypies. .Mdrovaiidiis has been considered 
by modern naturaiists as an enormous compiler without 
taste or genius, and much of his plan and materials is bor¬ 
rowed from Ge.ssnor. Biitfon says, with justice, that his 
Works might be reduced to a tenth part, if all that is use¬ 
less and supcrflnons were i;xpunged. When, adds that 
eminent naturalist, Aldrovandi treats of the natural history 
of tlie cock or the ov, he gives you ail that has been said 
of cocks and oxen; all that the ancients have thought, ail 
that can he imagined of their virtues, their character, their 
couragig ami their einjiioy ments; all the stories which good 
women have told, ;dl the miracles performed by them in cer¬ 
tain religions, all the subjects of superstition which they 
have furnished, all the conijiarisons which the poets have 
given, all the attributes which certain nations have dis¬ 
covered ill them, all the hieroglyphics in which they have 
been represented, all the armorial bearings in which they 
are seen; in a word, every history and every table that 
has been related of cocks" and oxen. Bulfon, however, 
allows that if he is redundant, he is exact in important 
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points ; and in his works are UTjquestionablj many curious 
accounts not easily to be found elsewhere.' 

ALDUS. See MANUZU), or MANUTIUS. 

ALEANDER (Jerome), a Roman cardinal, and one.of 
the most determined enemies to the reformation, was the 
son of Francis Aleander, a physician at Mottji in the ducliy 
of Concordia, and descended from the ancient counts of 
Landro. He was born in I fSO, and at thirteen years of 
age went to Venice for education, which was interrupted 
by a dangerous illness; but on his recovery, he went ibr 
some time to the academy at Pordenoue, and aRerwards 
again to Venice. Returning to his native jtlace, Motta, 
he iiad the courage to attack and proA e the ignorance of 
the public teacher of that jtlace, and was elected in his 
room. Such was his growing reputation afterwards, hotli 
at Venice and J’adua, that Alexander VI. determined t(i 
invite him to Rome, and appoint him secretarv to his sou 
Ca’siir Borgia, but another illness obliged Aleander to re¬ 
turn to N'enice, afuu' he had set out; and the jtepe dying 
soon afterwards, he returned to his studies, and in his 
twenty-fourth year was reputed one of the most learned 
men of his age. He knew Latin, (ireek, and some of the 
oriental languages iniiinately. Altout this time .\Klus Ma- 
nutius dedicated to him Homer's Iliad, us to a man vviiosi; 
acquirements were superior to those of any person with 
whom he was acquainted. At Venice, Aleander fonned 
an intimacy with Erasmus, and assisted him in the nevr 
edition of his Adagia, which was printed at the Ahliim press 
in 1 50S, and is the most correct. Erasmus for some time 
kept up tliis intimacy, but took a ditferent part in the pro¬ 
gress of the reformation ; and although he speaks respect¬ 
fully of .Meander’s learning, fretjncntly alludes to his want 
of v eracity atid principle, acetisaiioiis of which Luther hai 
borne the blame almost exclusively in all the popish ac¬ 
counts of .Aleander. 

In tlie above year-Meander was invited by I,ouis XH. 
king of Erance, to a professor’s chair in ilu* university ot 
Paris, notwithstanding the statutes which exclitdeil foreign¬ 
ers from that honour; hut, after residing there some years, 
lie was alarmed by the appearance of the plague, and went 
into the country of France, and gave lectures on the Greek 

' Gen. ZVict.—*Moron.—Tiraliopchi.*—Biog. I'liivoncH*-.—('lark< M Ilih'n'Ci'a- 
Dictionary.-*-i)oeriiua\c's MethcMius 
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iaiigiiage at Orleans, Blois, and other places. At length 
lie took np his residence at l.iege, was preferred to a ca- 
iioiiry of the cathedral, and to the chancellorship of the 
diocese, and here also he gave his lectures on the Greek 
tongue, for two years, with distinguished succes!?. In 
1 »17, the prince bishop sent him to Home, where he soon 
rccoimnendetl himself to Leo’X. who requested the prince- 
hisiiop that Aleander might be permitted to quit his ser¬ 
vice, and enter into that of the Homan church. 'I'he bi- 
sh >p, who was then anxious to be made a cardinal and 
Jioped tliat Aleander might [iromote that favourite ohject, 
readily consented ; and Aleander was first appointed secre¬ 
tary to .Inlio de Medici, an ofKce at that time of tlie high¬ 
est trust ; and in 1519, was made librarian of the Vatican, 
in 1521, he was sent as nuncio to the imjteriai diet at 
'Worms, where he harangued against the doctrines of Lu¬ 
ther for three hours, and w’ith great success, as Luther was 
not present to auswiT him; hut afterw arcis, when Luther 
was permitted to speak, Aleaiuler refused to tiispnte with 
liini ; and yet, with the tyranny and cowardici? of a genuine 
jierseentor, ohtuined an order that his books should be 
biii iit, and his person proserihed, and himself drew np the 
edi t against him. On this occasion, his conduct drew 
npoti liim the just censure, not only of the decided re¬ 
formers, but of bis friend Krasmus, who coiidemued the 
violence of bis zeal with great asperity. He iliil not, how¬ 
ever, become the less aceeptalile to the church of Rome. 
After pope Leo’s death, ('lenient Vll. gave him the arch- 
hishopne of Brindisi and Oria, and he was appointed apos¬ 
tolic nuncio to Francis 1. whom he attended at the battle 
of Pavia in 1525, where he was made prisoner along with 
the king by' the Spaniards. After his release, he was em¬ 
ployed in several embassies, and in 15.‘5S, he was promoted 
to tile rank of cardinal by Paul III. and was intcndt;d to 
be president at the council of 'I'lent; hut his death, which 
look |)lacv; F*d). 1, 1542, prevented this important aii- 
poiuimeni. llis death is said to have been accelerated by 
a too frequent u.se of medicine. His library, a very (.'on- 
siderablc one, lie bequeathed to the mona.stery ol S. Maria 
del Orto in Venice ; and it was afterwards transferreil to 
>hc canons of S. Georgio, and from them to the liiirary of 
S. Marco at Venice. 

Meander’s nieniory is now to be respecteil only' as a maM 
ul learning. He wrote a consulerabic imuiber of worsts, 

Voi.. I, (' c 
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the greater part of which have not been published. Tliosp 
which have, are but insignificant: 1. “ Lexicon Graco- 
Latinum,” Paris, 151:2, Ibl.; a work compiled by six of 
his scholars, and revised, corrected, and enriched by notes 
from liis pen. 2. “Tabulae sane titiles Grii'carum musa- 
ruin adyta coinpendio ingredi voleinil)us,” .Argent. 1,5|5, 
4io, olten reprinted. It is, however, only an abridgcmcni 
of Chrysoloras’s Greek grammar. “ l)e Goncilio babendo, ’ 
a work of which he wrote only four books, and which was 
consulted as authority in the proceedings of tin* ccnincil of 
Trent, remains among bis unjiuMished writings; and in 
the Vatican there i.s another manuscript, whicli INiazzii- 
chelli considers as his Ix'st. It contains letters and papers 
respecting bis olhees of nuncio and legate, and iiis tr;insac- 
tions against the heresies, as they are called, of Lnilicr; 
and their importance appears l>y the tise which cardinal 
Pallavicino muile of tliein in iiis iiistorv oi' the council ot 
I'rent. Aleander ranks likewise among Latin poets (roui 
his \erses “ ,\d .hilinm el jN'ea'rani,” ]>ublished in Tosca- 
nus’s collection, entitled “t'arniina illustrimn poctarniii 
Italornm.” ’I'lic reason giveti by his atimirers for the lew 
works published by him, is his Ircqucnt and activi- cin- 
jdoyments in the cJiiirch, atid Iiis bi ing inorr' familiar uitli 
extemporefelocjiience than nmiIi composition.' 

ALL.AN DLli (Jkkomk), called the yomigor, to distiii- 
gnfsh him from his grand-uncle llie cardinal, was horn, 
according to La Motte, in l.)74, in the principality of 
Friuli, and studied at l*adua, where he became so distin¬ 
guished iti rarlv life, that Paillet has classed him atiiong 
his “Knfants celebres par leurs etudes.’’ 11»- afterwards stu¬ 
died law with etjual reputation, atid iti iiis twenty-sixth ycai 
published his commctiiuries on the insiitulioiis of Gaius. 
When ill' went to Rome, he was emplovi'd as secretary 
under cardinal Octavio Bandini, and discliargctl this ol- 
ficc with great honour for almost 2o years. He was one 
of the first members of the Academy of Humourists, wrote 
a learned treatise in Italian on the device of the society, 
and disjilayed his genius on many diiferent subjects. 

Urban VHI. had a great esteem for Aleaiider, and en¬ 
deavoured to draw him from the serrice ol' cardinal Ban¬ 
dini, and to engage him with the Barherini; in which he 
at lefigth succeeded, and Aleander became secretary m 

^ Rofcoe'n Life of Moreri.—Gen. Diet.—Jorliu’s lifv of Erasttius.— 
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cardinal Francis Barberini. Hr accompanied him to Rome, 
wiien he went tliere in the cltaractcr of legate a latere; 
and bore tlie fatigues ol this long journey with great ala- 
cii»}% notwithstanding liis delicate constitution and infirm 
state of health. He did not escape so well from the lux- 
urit^s of the tabh': for having; entered into an agreement 
with some of his intimate friends, that they should treat 
one another by turns every three days, he indulged to an 
excess on one of those oc<-a ions, which threw liim into a 
disorder^ of which he died, March 0, 1 f)29. C.ardinal Bar¬ 
berini gave him a magnilicent funeral, at which the Aca¬ 
demy of Humotirists assisteil, carr\ing his corpse to the 
grave : and Caspar de Simeonihus made ids funeral oration. 

Many iiigh encomiums have heeii passed on him by his 
contemporaries, most of which, or the suhstance of them, 
may lx; seen in Foiitaniid. His principal works are: 
1. “ Psalmi pnmitentiales, versiltiis elcgiacis expressi,” 

Tarvisii, 15!'.'}, 4to. ‘J. “ Caii, vctcris jurisconsulti, in- 
siiiulioimm fragmenta ettm commentario,” Venice, 1600, 
4t(). 3. “ Expileatio antiipiiT'talnila- marmorca?, solis effi- 

gic, symboliipie exctilptic, explicatio sigillorum zonce ve- 
tcrem statnain niarmoream ciiigetitis,” Rome, 1616, 4to; 
reprinted several times, and insertetl in Gnevins’s The- 
.siinrns. 4. “ Carmiiia varia,” jirii’.ied with tho*se of tlte 
three Amalthei, to wiiom he was nephew by the mother’s 
side, ;ind whose works he ptiblishetl, V'enice, 1627, Svo. 
5. *■ La Lagrinie di jieidtenza, ad imilazione ile sette ISal- 
ini penitenziali,” Rome, 1623, 8\o. In his dedication h« 
informs us that he wrote this volume vvheti in his sixteenth 
vear; and some Italian critics hav’e pmiscil the poetry and 
style. 6. “ Dil'esa dell’ Adoiu-, poema tiel Cavalier Ma¬ 
rino,” part first, Venice, lii JS.'; part second, 1630, 12mo. 
■''oine other works of less note art- eiumieraied by Nicerori, 
and by Mazzuchelli, and ho left a great many manuscripts 
in the Barberini library, which Fontanini once undertook 
to publish. ■ 

ALEGAMBE (Piiii.lP), a Elendsh Jesuit, born at Brus- 
''■cls the 22d of January 1.592, was trained in polite litera¬ 
ture in Ids own country. He went afterwards to Spain, 
and entered into the service ol the duke of Ossuna, whom 
he attended to Sicily, when the duke went there as yice- 
*^oy. Alegambc, being inclined to a religious life, took 

* Itiojj., Uiiiyerselle.—r,en. Diet.™Jugement *ir SavanB..™Krythr!ei 
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learnoil aiul jinnic n .!( mi, Aii ; .nnlic jiid^cii a |ii',- 

jicr pt'rson ; and in . < i nr itni i, 11 , . (■Ilc'.i null liiui lim 
\<*a:>, \ iMlin|.; Gr'i .n u'\. !■ rainc. 11 , 11 , 1 . I', 1 1 1 .nil. and Itaiv. 
In tin' vniiiin priiu'’ n nil u iiuin lie li.nillnd. Iniiin 

aj>piiint<'d l)\ lilt' »'m|nTor Kcrdinainl III. anihussador of 
obeiiience to tin' pnpr, inxiu-d ,M«'nainl )0 to gn witli liiin, 
who accordingly .ucompaiiicd liiin to Jhmic, in (|naiity of 
liis confessor. AIUt he had discharged this oltice, llui 
general of the Jesuits retained him as secretary of the 
l.atin dispatches for Germany. Ah'ganihe, haiing spent 
four years in tliti discharge of this laborious ofiice, iv.is 
obliged to resign it, the continual tipplicalion to writing 
having considerably weakened his sight. He was now ap¬ 
pointed president of spiritital tdfairs in the professed lionse, 
and had the offiee also of liearlng confessions in the 
ehnrch, in which eapaeity he ucipiitted himself with re¬ 
putation. He died of the dropsy, at Koine, the 01 h ol 
September l(i,';2. He is now principally known hy Ins 
1. “ Bibliotheca scri|Jtornm socieiatis .lesu,’’ .Xntwerpia , 
J643, fob 0 . ‘‘.Vita K. Joann IS Cardin, l.nsiitiiii, c\ so- 
cietate Jesn,” Uonia', 1641', I2niu. 3. “ Heroes et \ic- 
tinia; chariiatis societaiis Jesn,” Koaia, H a's, ito ; con¬ 
tinued by Nadasi from JiMTio HoT. 'I'hese ‘i iici '.ns” 
*tere such as lost their lives in atteiniing persons wiio died 
of the jilague. 4. “ Alortes illnstres et gesta e'irmn da 
•societate Jesn, qui in odium lidei aii hu reiit i^ \el alits oc- 
eisi sunt,” Roma', lf557, fob' 

ALEMANl) (LouiS-Ai!Gi;.S'riNKA a misctllaneotis French 
writer of considerable note, was born at Grenoble in H)C5, 
of Protestant parents, whose religion he abjured, and utter 
Mudying medicine, was admitted doctor at Aix. Hating* 

• 
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liowcv’or, failed in this professiijii, he ciinic to Paris. Pe- 
iisson and fatlier Bouliours were Ins IViends liorc, hut he 
olfended the lulier hy (jl)taining from ilu; ahhc do la Cliain- 
hr*;, a n).inus(n’i|*t of Vau^das, which he puljlishcd nndcr 
ilii‘ title of “ Nonvcllos roinarqne.s de M. do V.ingclas sue 
i:t lani^ne Eram^-oise, on\ra^:e |>osthume, uyec dos v>l)scrva- 
tioiis do M. H. ’ Pans, lion.), rdmo. Hoiiiionrs ati ;okcd the 
aiulienfCiiy of iliis woik, ami Alemand promised to ai/Swer 
hmi, wliicli we do not liml that he performed. His t)ther 
pi.hiical ions wn-re, 1. “ Non voiles Ohscrvations, on Guerre 
rivile des rran(,ais snr la lan^iio,” li)88, Idmo, a kind of 
attempt towards a w'l lial iind critical dictioiiiiry, which was 
to liave 1)0011 comprised in two vols. fol. but the French 
academy prevented its being published, for the same rea¬ 
son, stiys .More i, that they prevented that of Fnreticre, 
iijiniely, that the academiciiins intended to publish a work 
of the kind themselves. J. “ Histoire monastitjne d’lre- 
lande,’’ I tint), li!mo; which was afterwards enlarged by 
captain Stevens into the “ Monasiictm Hibernicum.” 3. 
“ .lonrnal lu-.torirjne de TKurope pour I’annee 1694, Stras- 
bnigh (i. e. Paris), 169,>, l:.lmo, concerning which the 
reader may consult the Memoirs of the abbe d’Artigny, 
vol. I. j). JH i. He also pidrlished a translation of Saucto- 
rius’s Statical nieilicine. He died at Grenoble in 17^8. ‘ 
-Al.F.MAN (Mati iii:w), was born in the environs of Se* 
vilit; in Spain, ab un the midille of the sixteenth century, 
and Idr lucijtv tears of his life had a place at court. Al- 
thmigii we know htih- of liis history or character, he de¬ 
serves this slioi t n itice, .is ilie author of a very popular novel, 
or roni.eice, eiititleil “ tiu/.man d'Alfarache,” which was 
repriiiit'd in S|.(.iin tihote thiriv tiine.s, and has been trans¬ 
lated mil) It,dial), German, Fngiish, add into French by 
IJremont and !,«.• Sage, l.e Sage abridged it considerably, 
and Siairi'on w.is miedi iu u i)icd to it. 'I’he English is a 
large ioiio, hier illy translatetl, iiint loo tedious, an^ with 
too I'rtapient inlerriiptioiis tjl’ moral discussion, to be much 
vciHiied in the present lla^. In ItiOD Aleman was at Mexi- 
<9), hut on what errand is not known. About this time, 
however, he protiuced his “• Ortografia Castellan,” 4to, a 
very searce work, anil of some reputation; and in tC04 hV* 
puhlished a life of St. .\ntony of Padua in Spanish, with 

' Murt II.—.n.o;. I'niverstilir—xirh jl-en’s Iiith Historical Library.— tjoujh’* 
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encomiastic Latin verses, which are not inelegant. This 
was reprinted at Valencia in 1608, 8vo. The first edition 
of his Guzman appeared in 1 599 , 4to, Madrid.' 

ALEMANNl (Nicholas), an antiquary of great icaiai- 
ing, was born of Greek parents, Jan. 12 , 1583, and educated 
in the Greek college founded by pope ^iregory Xlll. 
where he made a vast progress in learning, and was no less 
esteemed for the integrity of his morals. He afterwards 
entered into holy orders. He j)robal)ly at first intended to 
settle in Greece, and applit;d to a Grt'ck bishop, who or¬ 
dained him a sub-deaeon; but he afterwards clianged his 
mind, and received the other sacred orders from the hands 
of the bishops of the Hotnish church. Krvihra us, in his 
“ Pinacotheca,” although a zealous Homan Catholic, in¬ 
sinuates, that in this change Alenianni was intiuenced by 
the prospect of interest. His foi tiine, however, being still 
inconsiderable, he employed himselfin teaching the Greek 
language to several persons of distinguished rank, and 
gained the friendship of Scipio Cobelliiiius, who was at 
that time secretary of the briefs to pope Paul V. This 
paved the way for his obtaining tiu^ post of secretary to 
cardinal Borghese, which, however, he tlul not till to tin; 
entire satisfaction of his employer, fiMrn his being more 
intimately conversant in Greek than Latin, and mixing 
Greek words in his letters. He was alierwunls made keeper 
of 'the Vatican library, for which he was considertnl as 
amply qualified. He liied July 24, 1626. His death is said 
to have been occasioned by too close an attemlance on 
the ertfction oftlie great altar of the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. It was necessary for him to watch that no person 
should carry away any part of the earth dug up, which hud 
been sjirinkled with the blood of the martyrs, and in his 
care he contractetl some distemper, arising Iroin the va¬ 
pours, which soon ended his days. He puhhslied “ I'loco- 
pii Historia; Arcana, Gr. et Lat. Nic. Alemanno interprete, 
cum ejus et Malireti notis,” Paris, 1663, fol. and a “ De¬ 
scription of St. John de Lateran,” 1665.’* 

ALEMBERT (John i.k Rono i»’), an eminent French 
philosopher, was born at i^aris, Nov. 17, 1717. He derived 
the name of John le Rond from that of the church near 
which, after his birth, he was exposed as a foundling; being 

• Diet. Hitt.—Biog. IJniversellc. 
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the illicit son of Destouches-Canoii and Madatne de Ten- 
cin. His father, informed of this circumstance, listened to 
the voice of nature and duty, took measures for the proper 
education of his child, and for his future subsistence in a 
slate of ease and independence. 

He received his first education in tl.\e college of the 
Four Nations, among the Jahsenists, where he gave ^early 
marks of cajiacity and genius, in the first year of bi,s phi. 
losophical studies, he composed a commentary on the epis- 
tie of St. Paul to the Romans. Tlie Jansenists considered 
this production as an omen that imrtended to the society of 
I'ort-Royal a restoration to some part of their aticient splen¬ 
dour, and hoped to find one day in M. d’Alembert a second 
I'aschal. To render this resemblance more complete, they 
engaged their rising pupil in the study of mathematics; 
but they soon perceived that his growing attachment to 
this science was likely to disappoint the hopes they had 
Ibrmcd with respect to liis future destination ; they, there¬ 
fore, endeavoured to divert him from pursuing it, but their 
endeavours were fruitless. 

At his leaving the college, he found himself alone and 
unconnected in the world; and sought an asylum in the 
house of his nurse. He comforted himself with the hope, 
that his fortune, though not ample, wouki bettfer the con¬ 
dition and subsistence of that family, which was the only 
one that he could consider as his owm ; here, therefore* he 
took up his residence, resolving to apply himself entirely 
to tlie study of geometry. And here he lived, during the 
sjiace of forty years, with the greatest simplicity, discover¬ 
ing the augmeiuatioii of his means only by increasing dis¬ 
plays of his benelicciicc, concealing his growing reputation 
and cck'hrity from these honest people, and making their 
plain and nncouih manners the sulyect of good-natured 
pleasantry and philc)so|)liical observation. His good nurse 
perceived his ardent activity; heard him mentioned as the 
writer of many books; but never took it into her head that 
he was a great man, and rather beheld him with a kind of 
compassion, “ You will never,” said she to him one day, 
“ he any thing but a philosopher—and what is a philosjt^ 
pber?—a fool, who toils and plagues himself during his life, 
that peojtle may talk of him when he is no more.” 

As M. d’Alembert’s fortune did not far exceed the de¬ 
mands of necessity, Ifis friends advised him to think of a 
profession that might enable him to augment it. ac- 
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corilingly turned his views to the law, and was admitted .an 
advocate in 1738, but sown abandoned this plan, and ap¬ 
plied to the stiid}^ of medicine, which he continued only 
for about a year. Geometry was always dr.awing him bac4 
to his former pursuits; and after many ineffectual effPorts to 
resist its attractions, he renounced all views of a lucratiw 
profession, and gave himself over entirely to mathematics. 

In tjie year 174-1, he was ailmitted member of thcacatle- 
my of sciences; for which distinguisiicd literary jiromo- 
tion, at such an early age, he had prepared the \vay by 
correcting the errors of a celelirated work on geotneti v, 
whicli was deemed classical in France, lie afterwards set 
himself to examine, with deep attention and assiduity, what 
must be the motion of a body which passes from one iliiid 
into another more dense, in a direction not perpendicular 
to the stirface separating the two fluids. K\erv one knows 
the phenomenon which happens in this c.isc, timl whirli 
aninses children under the denomination of ducks .m l 
drakes; hut M. d'Alembert was the first wlio cxplainc l :i 
in a satisfactorv and philosophical manner. 

Two years after his election to a place in the actidciii', 
he published his treatise on Dynamics. 'I'hc m w pnr, 
ciple developer! in this treatise consisted in estahlishiu'; 
equality, at‘each iusiaiii, between the cliaiiyes that the ino 
tion of a body Ims undergone, and the forces or pow( is 
whi<?h have been employed to prothicc them; or to e\prc,ss 
them otherwise, in separating info two parts the action i-i 
the moving powers, and considering the one as prodiiciu-. 
alone thr* motion of the hodv, in tiu* second iiiso.tit, aini 
the other as emploj ed to destroy tliat whicli it had in tin- 
first. 

So early ns the year l7-f4, M. d’.Memhcrt had tipplicd 
this principle to tiie theorv of the ef|iiilitii iiim, and tin- mo¬ 
tion of fluids; and all the problems lx foie solved by gi i- 
metricians became, in some measiire, its cnrollat ies. 1 he 
discovery of tliis new principle was followed liy 'hiit ol a 
new calculus, the lirst trials of wliich were pnhlisiied in a 
“ Discour->e on the general Theorv of the SV imIs;” to 
tyliieh the {irize medal was ad|udgcd hy the aiademv of 
Rerlin in the vear 1746, and wlrieh was ti new and hi iiiia'il 
addition to the tame of .M. d’Memliert. 'J’ltis new euletdiis 
of.part'ud difl'ereiiei's he applied, the vear toilowing, to ibt' 
|W<lt)lyoi of vihrating chords, whost'solution, a- well as ilit- 
of tile oscdlatioiis of the ;iir and liie p:-ma uitioii of 
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souihI, liad l)eon given but incoinpletcdy l>y the geometri- 
< laiis who preceded him. In the yeiir 17 49, he furnished a 
uietliod of applying his principle lo the motion of any body 
o< a given figure; and he solved the problem of the pre- 
ta-ssion of the eipiino.'ies, determined its (jiianlitv, and ex- 
jiliiined the phcnumenon of tlii- uiuacion of tlie terrestrial 
axis discovered bv I>r. Bradley. 

In 1752, M. d’Alembert ])iiMished a treatise on tlie Ue- 
sistuiice of Hiiiils, to which he gave the modest title of an, 
)'',ssayj but which contains a multitude of original ideas 
and new observations. About the same time, he published, 
in the Memoirs of the academy of Berlin, Uesetirches con¬ 
cerning the Integral Calculus, which is greatly imlebted to 
him for the rapid progress it has made in the jiresent 
century'. 

While the studies of M. d'Aiembcrt were confined to 
'gi'oinetry, he was little known or celebrated in his native 
r ountrv. His connections were limited to a small society 
of select friends: he had mw er si-en any man in high of- 
lice exi'ept Messrs. d’Argenson. Siitisiied with an iilcome 
which furnished him wiiii ilw necessaries of liie, lu' did not 
a>pire after opnleiiie or honoms; hut his reputation at 
length made its wav to llm tliroiie, and rendered liim the 
ohit'ci of royal atieniion and heneficence. fie received 
also a ptMision Ironi government, which he owed lo the 
irieiulship of count (rArgi'ns.m. • 

'i he ii’aiu|niility of M. d’Alemhe'i was abated when his 
fame giiwv more extensive, and wium it was known beyond 
the circle of Ins frimuU, that a turn lor literalnre and phi- 
losophv iiectunpaniml his mailuunaiical genius. Our au¬ 
thor’s eiilogist ascribes toetn\, detraciioii, and lo other 
iiioiixes nearly as ungenerous, all the disapprobation, op|io- 
suion, and I'eusuri' tliai M. il’Alembert met with on account 
of tin- [uibltcaiion of llu’ famous I'.ncvclopedical Dictionary 
ol \Its and Sciences,^ til eonpmction with Diderot. But 
V. lien tlie reader is lold dial this eulogist is I'ondorcet, and 
wlieii he reetilleeis die vast extent of misehief, moral and. 
political, s|)read over Kraiice, and indeed the whole con- 
tiiiem, hv the impious and disorgani/ing principles jjf 
rl’M-.'inliert and ids assueiattis in this work, he will learn to 
nioi'eraie his admiration of “that line and enlightened turn 
for llierature and philosophv” which C'ondoreet displayed 
before I be academy in his I'ailogy, pronounced but a very 
/e y t-aVs before its destructive eUects were to be ijadd 
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apparent. We shall not, however, refuse the just tribute 
of applause to the displays of <>enins, judgment, and lite¬ 
rary taste, with which M. d'Alembert has enriched the work 
lion mentioned. Among others, the jireliminary discourse 
he has atHxcd to it, concerning the rise, progress, con¬ 
nexions, and attinwies of all the branches of tinman know¬ 
ledge, is certainly a capital production. Yet we care dis¬ 
posed to question whether the master-builders of this new 
and stupendous temple of science, for ilic worship of na¬ 
ture, had really in view the advancemeut of human jtnow- 
ledge, and the improvement of the arts and sciences. , In 
the inner court of this temple there was a confederacy 
formed auainst all those who looked higher than nature, 
for ilie principal ohject of their veneration and confidence, 
a fact too palpable, nay too boldly avow'cd, to stand in need 
of any proof. And if it he thus palpable, what shall we say, 
not to the philosopiiv, Vmt tlic common sense, of these 
great men, who could for a inonient conceive that objects 
so incompatible were to be promoted by the same means, 
and that national inijiiety and national improieinent in the 
arts of science and social lit'e, were to he incorporated in 
tiie same system r But it woidd he minecessarv to ex¬ 
patiate, ill tins skctcli, on the evils of a publication, the 
efiects of which have been so widely fell and so generally 
ackiiow'ledged. 

Some time after this, d’ Aleiiihort ]iuhlished his Philoso¬ 
phical, Historical, and l’hiiolo”ical Miscellanies; these 
w«‘re followed by the Memoirs of t'hristina queen of .Swe¬ 
den ; ill wiiich M. d' Alenihert hroiight forwartl those ab¬ 
stract aiul impraclicahle notions respecting the nartiral 
rights of niuiikiiid wliich desolaicd his coniitrv ; and was 
liohl enough to assert them as unanswerable jiroposiiioiis. 
Ills I'.ssay on the liitereourse of Men of Letters with Per¬ 
sons high in tank and oiHce, was intended, and too well 
t;alculated, lo excite popular eonienipt for the privileged 
orders, or, in the language of Cundorcet, to “ exjiose to 
the eyes of tlie public the ignominy of those servile chains, 
which they feared to shake oil’, or were proud to wear.” 
A lady of the court, hearing one day the author accused of 
having exaggerated the desjiotisiii of the great, and the 
submission they require, answered slyly, “If he had con¬ 
sulted file, I would have told him still more of the matter.” 

M. d’Alembert gave very elegant specimens of his lite- 
rary^abjliiies in liis translations of some select pieces of 
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Tacitus. But these occupations did not divert him from 
his mathematical studies ; for about the same time he en¬ 
riched the Encyclop^uie with a multitude of articles in that 
hue, on irreducible case, curve, equation, differential, &c. 
iiiul composed his Researches on several imporuint points 
of the sj sleni of the world, in which he parried to a hij^her 
de» ree of perfection the Solution of the problem of the 
perturbations of the planets, that had several years‘before 
been presented to the academy. 

In 1759, he published his Elements of Philosophy; a 
work extolled as remarkable for its precision and perspi¬ 
cuity ; in which, however, are some tenets relative both to 
metaphysics and moral science, of the most pernicious kind. 
The resentment that was kimlled (and the disputes that fol¬ 
lowed it) by the article Geneva, inserted in the Encyclo¬ 
pedic, are well known. M. d’Alembert did not leave this 
lield of controversy with tlyin:jj colours. Voltaire was an ' 
auxiliary in the contesi ; hut as, in point of candour and 
ileceticy, he had no reputation to lose ; and as he weakened 
the blows of his enemies, by tlirovving both them and the 
.spectators into iils of lauoliier, the issue of the war ;^ave 
him little uneasiness. It fell more heavily on d’Alembert; 
aiul e.xposed him, even at home, to contradiction and op¬ 
position, vvliich it reipiired all the wit and ttilents of his 
associates to nisist with elfect. In those days, however, 
of philosophical infatuation, even kings were hlindiy led 
to assist in undermining their thrones. And on this occa¬ 
sion, Frederic, usually' stiled the great Freilerio, king of 
Prussia, olfered him an honourable asylum at his court, 
and the place of president of his academy ; and was not 
ull'eiided at his refusal of these distinctions, but cultivated 
an intimate friendsliip with him during the rest of his life. 
He had refused, some time before this, a projiosal made by 
tlie empress of llussia to intrust him w itii the education of 
the grand duke; a proposal accouipanied with very flat¬ 
tering oilers. 

Ill the year 1765, he published his dissertation on the 
Destruction of the Jesuits. This is said to be an impartial 
piece, although it had not the good fortune to please eithe-r 
party, a circumstance which seems to mark an indecision 
of argument or of system. It was, however, but very feebly 
answered. 

Beside the works already mentioned, he published nine 
volumes of memoirs and treatises, under tl»e title ot Opus- 
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culos ; in vvliicli ise Inis a ninltilude of problems re¬ 

lative to astro!Hnii\, iinuiieniatics, and natural jtliilosopby ; 
ofwiiicli Condorcot ^ives a partietilar account, more espe¬ 
cially of titose uliich exIuOil new subjects, or new method* 
ol invesuviauon. 

lie piiblis ed al.'jo I'ii'incnls of Music ; and gendered, at 
Ic'i'^tli, tlie system (.if Ivaniean ibtelligible ; but he <lid not 
tiiiuk t'lie iiiailiiMiatieul ttieorv of the sonorous body siifH- 
eient td a(.-eoum fir liie rules of that art. He was always 
fond of UHisie ; wbicb, on the one hand, is conneetetl with 
the in isf sabile and learned researches of rational nie- 
chanirs ; wiiile, on liie other, its power over the souses and 
the s'liil exhibits to pliilosopiiers jrhenomena no less singu- 
hu, and still more inexplicable. 

ill (he tear 17TJ. be was chosen socretarv to the Erench 
academy. He f.'i u.ed, soon alter this |)refernicnt, the de- 
si..ii ol writing tin lite-. of all the dcieased academicians, 
irom 1700 to I77_'; and in the space of three years Itc 
exectued this design, bv eitmjiosing 70 ciilogie.s. 

M. 'i'Aleiidtei’t died on the lidth of October, 17S3. 
Co.i ioreei a id oiber f rencii w riters of his own seluiol at- 
tr bute l ) him inan\ ttniiable liiKS of candour, modttsly, 
disi nercsietlMess, and hemdicence, in his moral cliaracter; 
and .\e are hot ilisposed to rpiestioii that his personal vir¬ 
tues mignt hate l>e(.'n main ; but his t liaracter eaniiol he 
jiisi;#. appreeiaU tl wiihom recollecting thtii he was ihc 
ino.-tsnhiie iigc'ii m mat hoslilitv against (.’hrisiiiuiity which 
was carrii d on hv \’oitaire, Diderot, and others who assisted 
III tiK I'.m yclojKedia. Nor is tijc extent of llieir aversion to 
reivitled religion to he disctitered so clearly m thtni 
wniiugs prcjiared for the pix'ss, for there they aifected to 
disguise it under the tnask of an argnmeiitaiive philosophy, 
as ill tilt ii' secret eorrt'spondenee, iiiucli of tvhitfh appears 
in llea imartdiais's edition of Voltaire’s works. 'I'lie ahbii 
JJariiici. Ill bi.s .Meinoir.s of .lacohinisin, has produced many 
proois Irom tiifse i. tiers and other tlociiments, that the iin- 
pu t\ of V I itaire, . ’Aieniheri, Diderot, &c. was not a per- 
butral eoii' ero, not an error into which they had separately 
lalien,and wnicti inev separately avowed, hut a desigti con- 
sTi'ded Ilf).. 11 , and carried oil in common among them ; that 
they encouraged each other by frequent letters, dtili- 
ji>o.taie,babout tlie means, and combined in the execution; 
that wliatever tiiey had done before, it evidently ap- 
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pears from their correspontleJicc, they plijced all their hopes 
ill the Kneyelopa'clia. 

'I’he following list Contains (.I’Alcnihert’s princijtal works, 
with tlreir respeetive dates. 1. “ I raiie de Dviianiique,” 
Paris, 1743, 4to; second edition in !7j8. 2. “ d niite de 

I’Kquilibrc et du Monvement des 1 luideS,” P.irls, I74i; 
.second edition in 1770. .3. “ Rellexions sur la Cau-se 

geiierale des VcMits;” which gained the pri/e at f/crlin, 
I74f>; and was itrinied at Pa. is in 17 i7, I to. 4.’ “ Re- 
chcrci^ios sur la Precession des K(piinoxes. < t snr la Nuta¬ 
tion dc PAxe de la Terre dans le .Svsteme Ncutonien,” 
Paris, 1741), 4lo. S. “ I'issais d'une nouvelle Un'orie tin 
klouveinent des Unities,” Paris, 1752, 4to. 6. “ Ke- 
clierches sur ditferens Points importaiis dn Systciiie du 
Monde,” Paris, 1754 and 17 Hi, o vois. 4to. 7. “ Kle- 
mens dc Philostipliie,” 1759. .S. “ ()]>useuli's .Matiu'ina- 

tiques, ou Meinoires snr dill'erens Sujeis de (>eo;i!etrie, de 
^lechanitpies, tlHJptitjues, d’AstrononiO'.” Paris, 0 vt.ls. 
4to, 17(il to 1773. 9. “ Elenieus de Mu-i '.ne, tiie.niqnc 

ct pratique, snivant les Prii'.i qtes tic .M. Kaima-i, etda.ics, 
tleveloppes, et siuijtlities,” a Lyon, I vol. 3vtJ. to. Dc 
la Destruction des .lesnites,” 17ii5. 

Jn the Memoirs of the .\cadtnny of Paris are tint loilow- 
ing pieces, by tl’.Alembert : vi/,. Precis tie ’Dyiiainitiiie, 
1743, Hist. 1(34. Prdeis de PfitpiiUhre el de i\io.ivcnient 
des Fluides, 174 1, Hist. 5 5. jMetiiotle generah' |)i)iri’de¬ 
terminer les Orbite.s et les Mouveineiu.s dt- toutes les I’la- 
iietes, en ayant egard a leur aetitUi inntiudl,-. 17 i d p. at. •, 
IVecis ties liefle.xitnis snr la Canse tieiu'rale ties V'eins, 
1750, Hist. 41. Precis lies Reeherelics sur la Preecssion 
des Ktjninoxes, et snr la Nutatu)n tie r.\\e de la Terre 
dans le Systeme Kewtonien, 1750, Hist. 13 1-. I.ssai tTnne 
Nonvelle 'Theorit' sur la Resistance des I'iiiides, 1752, Hist. 
1 Iti. Precis ties Idssais tTnne Noun i lie 'I'lieorie ile la Re- 
sistaiiee des Fliiides, 1753, Hist. 2S,“). I’reeis ties Re- 
eberehessnr les tlilfeivus Pt>ints imptirtans tin Scsteine tin 
Monde, 1754, Hist. 125. Reeherelies sur la Preeessiim 
des Equinoxe.s, et sur la Nutation de T.\\e tie la 1 erre, 
dans T Hypotbese de la Dissimilitinh' des Meiadiens, 17^) L 
p. 413, Hist. llti. Heponse a un Artiele du .Memoire tie 
Al. I’Abbe de la fiadle, sur la I'heoric ilu Stdeil, 17 >7, 
p. 145, Hist. 118. .\ildition ii ee Meinoire, 17 .7,’p. 587, 
Hist. 118. I’rf-cis des Opu.senles Mailieinatiipti s, IToi, 
Hist. a.i*. Prf'cis tin troisieinw volinne de* Opuscyles Ma- 
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th^miatiqucs, 1764, Hist. 92. Nouvclles Rcclierchcs siir 
les Verres Optiqiips, pour servir de suite a ia tlieorie qui 
en 6t«'! douude dans le volume 3*' des Opuscules Matbc- 
matiques : Premier Mi'moire, I764, p. 75, Hist. 175» 
Kouvellos Rociierches sur les Verres Optiqucs, pour servir 
de stiite a la. thcorie qui cn a etc donnee dans Je troisieme 
voltune ties Opuscules Mathcmatiques. Second Memoire, 
J765, p. 53. Observations sur les Lunettes Acliromati- 
ques, 176.5, p. 53, Hist. IIP. Suite des llecliorclics sur 
les Vt'rres Optiqucs. 'I'roisicme Memoire, 1767, 43, 

Hist. 1.53. Itccherclies sur le Calcul Integral, 1767,. ]>. 
573. Accident arrive par I’Kxplosion tl’une Meulc d’Eniou- 
leur, 17('^, Hist. 31. I'recis des Clpuscules de Matlie- 
mat qu('s, Pet 5*' volumes, l^eur Analyse, 1768, Hist. 
83. Reclicrches sur les Motivnnens de I’Anc d’ttne Pla- 
tietc (pieleompie dans l’liyi»othese de lu Dissimilitude des 
.Meiidieties, 1768, p. 1, Hist. 95. Suite des lleclierclies 
sur les Moiivemeu.s, &c. iTcS, p. 332, Hist. 95. Ueeber- 
ehes sur le Calcul liuegral, 1769, p. 73. Memoire sur les 
Princiiies de la Meeb. 1769, j). 278. 

.\ud ill tlie’Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, are the 
foliowinq- ]iloees, by our auilmr : viz. Kecliercbes stir le 
Cab.-ul liite.t^nil, jircmierc partio, ITiC. Solution de cpiel- 
tpies problefiies d’Astronouiie, 1747. llecbcrcbes sur la 
eonrbe (pie Ibrinc. uiie Corde 'reiidiie mise en Vibration, 
I 747f Suite des recbercbes sur le Calcul Integral, 17'18. 
Lottri^ a M. de Maupertuis, 1749. Addition aux reeber- 
clies sur la courbe que forme une Corde 'I'cndue mise cn 
Vibration, 1750. Addition aux reclicrches sur le Calcul 
Integral, 1750. Lettrc a M. le professeur Formev, 17.‘)5. 
Lxtr, de differ, lettres a M. de la Grange, 1763. Sur les 
'J'autocbroues, 1765. Kxtr. de differ, lettres ii M. de la 
(jraugtr, 1769. 

.\lso ill tlie Memoirs of Turin are, DilTerentes Lettres 
a M. de la Cirange, en 1764 et 1765^ torn. 3, of these 
Memoirs. Recbercbes sur diiferens sujets de Math, 
torn. 4, 

In i7!*9, two small vobmics of postbumons works 
were published at Paris, which contain very little tluit is 
important, except some letters and memoirs of D’Alem¬ 
bert, written by himself, of which we have availed our¬ 
selves ih a few particulars. ‘ 

, 1 fifnpes, vol. III.—Bioft. Universc-Ile.—Hutton’s Mulbfiuatical Dictionary* 
— Bariiric!'i. .Mriiiuirsul Jaivbiiiisrn, vol. 1. 
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ALEN, or ALLEN (Edmond), a native of Norfolk, was 
elected fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge in 1536, proceeded 
Al. A. the year following, became their steward in 151^9, 
and not long after obuiined leave of the society to go and 
study abroad for a limited time; which he afterwards pro¬ 
cured to be extendetl for two years more. By assiduous 
application he became, as Strype informs us, luit only a 
great proficient in the Greek and Latin tongues, bbt an 
“ eminent Protestant divine, and a learned rnmister’of ilie 
gospel.” His works, indeed, which are written with much 
plainness and simplicity, but at the same time with great 
strength of reasoning and argument, sidhcieiitly shew that 
he ought to be ranked in tlie list of tiic most considerable 
reformers. 'I’his extraordinary merit, while it obliged him 
to continue an exile during the reign of queen Mary, rc- 
c.oniniended him powerfully' to the favour of her sistt. r Eli- 
::abetli ; who no sooner came to the crown than she ap- 
j>ointed him one of lier chaplains, gave liim a commission 
to act uiuler her as an ambassador, and nominated him to 
the vacant see of Rochester ; but after a long absence, lie 
either died on his return, or soon after, and never became 
possessed of the bishopric. It is said he was buried in the 
church of St. Tliomas Apostle, in London, Aug. 3(), 1559. 

He translated into English, “ Alex. Alesimn de aiitlio- 
ritate verbi Dei,” l‘2mo, and Phil. Melanch. super utraqne 
Sacramenti specie, ot de authoritatc Episcoporum,” LJUno, 
whilst abroad j as likew'ise “ Couradiitn Pelicaiuuu 
super Apocalipsiii.” He publislied “ A Cliristian Intro¬ 
duction lor youth, containing the principles of our faith 
and religion,” 1548, and 1550, 12mo; 1551, Svo, which 
last may be the s:ime with a “ Catechism, that is to say, A 
C'hristen instruction of the prinoipall poiutes ot Christeti 
Religion,” then newly corrected and augmented by him. 
Otlier translations are attributed to him. * 

ALENIO (Julius), a Jesuit, born in Brescia, in the re¬ 
public of Venice. He travelled into the eastern countries, 
and arrivetl at Maca in 1610, where hetauglit mathematics. 
From thence he went to the empire of C'bma, wliere ho 
continued to propagate the Christian religion for 3t) years. 
He was the first who planted the faith in the province Tli' 
Xanfi, and he built several churches in the province of 

^ Taimer BiUI.-^-Masters’s Hist, of Corpus Christ- Call. Cainb.-—btryjie’i An- 
MuU, 1, MciuonaU. 11. 
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Fokien, He died in Aii^ust lt:49, leaving l>eliiiid iditi 
several vvoi'ks m the C'lmiese language : 1. “'Fhe Life ot 
Jesws Christ,” in eiglit v(jlumos. 2. “ The Inearnation of 
Jesus Clirist.” 3. Of the Saci ilice of ti»e Ma^s.” 4. “Tl|^* 
Sacrament of Peiiitoiice.” 5. “TheOrig nul of the World.” 
6. “ l*roof of the ^.'.xistencr t)f a Dt'ity.” 7. “ IJialogiu's.” 
8. “ 'I'he Dialogue of St. Bei'nard hetwixt tfie Soul and 
Body,*’ in Cl 2 ine.se verse, y. “ A Trciitise on the Sciencc.s 
of Europe.” . 10. “Practical Ge nietiy, in four hooks.” 
11. “ The I.ife of P. Matthew Ricci.” 12. “ The Life of 
Dr. Michael Yam, a Chinese convoil,.” 13. “ The 'I^icaire 
of the World, or Cosmography.” ‘ 

ALEOT'1'1 (.loUN Bafi'i.si), an Italian iirchitect, who 
died in 1*130, was horn of parents so poor that in liis \outh 
he was obliged to carry bricks and mortar to the workmen; 
but having a tiiunral turn for architcelure, b}’ hearing 
others talk, he learned all the rules of it. as well as tlioso 
of gcom irv ; and was even able to poblisli works in those 
sciences, lie took great pari in ihostr famous ts'iitre- 
versics tliat aro.so i-oneerning the thri’e provinces, Verrara, 
Bologna, anti tin' Honiiigna, wliicli wi re miuh exposed i.j 
iunndaiiuns in tim coimnenceiuent (d tiu‘ seventeenth 
centurv, and piihUshcd a plan for stopping their pte.gress. 
Pope Chnnent VTI. emploved him to Imild the citadel <>f 
terrara, and at Mantua, Moiienti. Parma, and Venice, are 
sevoral monuments after Ids designs. 'I'he only work we 
have seen of bison tlie snbiect of tin innndalions is en¬ 
titled “ DIfesa pea: riparare alia soinmersione del Pole- 
sine,” Ferrara, 1601, fob ' 

Al.Ell (PaL'L), a iearned French Jesuit, was horn in 
loan, at St. Gtiy, in the Lnxeml»urgh, studied at C'ologii, 
and in 1676 entered ilie order of .St. Ignatius. He was 
professor of [ihilosophy, ilicology, and the belles lettrcs, 
at Cologn, until the year lOyi. He was afterwards, in 
1701, invited to the university of Treves, where he gave 
bis course of lectures on theology, and was appointed, in 
1703, regent of tlie gymnastic si hool, and about the sanu; 
time he was employed in tlie organization an*l direction of 
tfie gyftiuastic academies of Munster, Aachen, Treves, 
•Tkhd Juliers. He died in 1727, at Dueren, in the ducliy 
of Jnliers. His principal works are: 1. “ Tractatns de 
artil)us humanis,” Treves, 1717, -l-iu. 2. “ Pbilosophix 

• 'Moreri,—Salwcl Bilil. Script. Sue. Jesu, 

• tuivtuellc.—Did, Hislurinue. 
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liipartitae, pars 1. sive logica,” Cologne, 1710; *‘pm2. 
sive physica,” 1715 ; « pars 3. sen anima et metaphysica,” 
1 724. 3. “ Gradus ad Parnassum," a book well kiiown«ift 

alj, schools in Europe, and of which tliere have been a great 
number of editions. 4. Some Latin tragedies, as Joseph, 
Tobia.s, &c. * , 

ALES (Alexander), a cdlebrated divine of the con¬ 
fession of Augsbourg, was bom at Edinburgh, April 23, 
1500. He soon made a considerable progress in school- 
divinity, and entered the lists very early against Luther; 
tliis beftig then the great controversy in fashion, and the 
grand field in which ail authors, young and old, were ac¬ 
customed to display their abilities. Soon after he had a 
share in the dispute which Patrick Hamilton maintained 
iigainst the ecclesiastics, in favour of the new faith he had 
imbibed at Marpurgh : he endeavoured to bring him back 
to the catholic religion; but this be could not effect, and 
even began himself to doubt about his own religion, being 
much affected by the discourse of this gentleman, and 
more still by the constancy he shewed at the stake, where 
David Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrew’s, cdused him to 
be burnt. The doubts of Ales would perhaps have been 
carried no further, if be had been left unmolested to en¬ 
joy his canonry in the metropolitan church of St.'Andrew’s; 
but he was persecuted with so much violence by the pro¬ 
vost of St. Andrew’s, whose intrigues he preached against^ 
that he was obliged to retire into Germany, where he be¬ 
came at length a perfect convert to the Protestant religion, 
and persevered therein till his death. In. the different 
parties which were formed, he sometimes joined with 
those that were least orthodox; for, in 1560, he main¬ 
tained the doctrine of George Major, concerning the ne¬ 
cessity of good works. I’he change of religion, which 
happened in England after the marriage of Henry Vlll. 
with Anna Boleyn, induced Ales to go to London, in 1535, 
where he was highly esteemed by Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury, Latimer, and Thomas Cromwel, who were at 
that time in favour with tlie king. Upon the fall of these 
favourites, he was obliged to return to Germany,* where 
the elector of Brandenburg appointed him professor of di¬ 
vinity at Franefort upon the Oder, in 1540. Two years 
afterwards he had a dispute there, upon the question 
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" Wheth*^ file rriagistrate cah atld ought to pimish forni¬ 
cation ?” and he maintained the iaffirmative with Melain-- 
thon. He \ras gieatly offended at their not deciding this 
dispute, and perhaps his discontent was the reason of 4us 
quitting Franefortprecipitately; and it is certain that the 
court of BrandcKburgh complained of him,, and wrote to 
the pniversity of Wittemberg to hare him punished. He 
retired, however, to Leipsic ; and while he was there, he 
refusetl a professor’s chair, which Albert duke of Prussia 
intended to erect at Koningsberg, and which was^erected 
the year following. Soon after, he was chosen professor 
of divinity at Leipsic, and enjoyed it till his dead), which 
liappened on the 17th of Marcii 1565. The following arc 
the titles of his principal works: 1. “ De necessitate et 
merito Bonorum Operum, dtsputatio proposita, in celebri 
acadetnia Lipsica ad 29 Nov. 1560.” 2. “ Coiumentarii 

ill evangelium Joannis, et in utramque epistolam ad Tinio- 
theum.” 3. “ Expositio in Pialmos Davidis.” 4. “ I)e 
Justiiicatione, contra Osittndrutn.” 5. “ De Sancta Tri- 
nitate, cum confutatione errdris Valentini.” 6. “ Rc- 
sponsio ad triginta et duos articulos theologorum Lo- 
vaniensium.” 

While at l^eipsic, he was employed to translate the first 
liturgy oTEdward VI. into Latin, tor Bucer’s use, who did 
not undehstand Ertglish. He appears to have been higiily 
esteemed for probity add learning. Henry VIII. familiarly 
called him “his scholar,” and Cranmersaid he tvas “ virum 
in theoiogia perductUm.” Melancthon and Ales were iu- 
separjible companions, and Beza pronounced him one ol 
the greatest ornaments of bis country. He wrote with 
most spirit on the doctrine of the Trinity, against Vaieii- 
tine Gentilis; iihd on tfie divinity of Jesus Clirist against 
Hervetus. ‘ 

ALESIO (MAtthrw PE*E>i o’), born at Rome, died 
in 1600, was not less skilful in the exercise of the pencil 
tlrnn that of the-graver. Of all his productions the ino.si 
eurioOs is the Sti*Ghrirtopher, which he painted in fresco 
dn the great church of SeelHe, in Spain. The calf of eacli 
leg in this'fcdloSsal figure is an -ell in thickness ; but the 
wiiole has-a intgestic appOaranee. Simplfe and modest in 
his chtfafeter,' this artist was Sway's the first to do justice 

* MaviwJnzir’s SroU'h wriUirs, vol. II. a very prolix life.—Bale.—Tann' i.-" 
Hk't.—vrmnmer, p, 40J. — Strype*s Meinoritils, voL 
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to his competitors for fame, and particularly to Louis de 
Vargas, whose Adam and Eve he generously preferred to 
his own 8t. Christopher, although the latter, from its 
gwindeur of character and effect, was at that time very 
much admired. He had been a pupil of Michael Angelo, 
and was thought to have caught much of ihc sublime man¬ 
ner of that illustrious artist. He returned to Rome some 
time before his death, assigning as a reason that his talents 
could hot be wanted in a country (Spain) that hacl pro¬ 
duced such an artist as Louis de Vargas:' 

AL^SSl (Galeas), the most celebrated architect of his 
timej was born at Perusia in J600, and died in 1572. His 
reputation was spread over almost ail Europe. He fur¬ 
nished France, Spain, and Germany^ with plans, not only 
for palaces and churches, but also for public fountains and 
batlis, in which he displayed the fertility of his genius. 
'I’he plan that brought him the most honour was that of 
the monastery and the church of the Escurial, which was 
adopted in preference to all tlrat. had been presented by 
the most able architects of Europe. Several cities and 
towns of Italy are also decorated by edifices of his construc¬ 
tion ; but there is not one where so many of them are seen 
as at Genoa; the cupola of tlie cathedral and the Grimaldi 
and Pallavicini palaces are by him ; and it is doubtless on 
account of the number of these magtiificeut monuments, 
that that city has merited the name of Genoa the superb. 
It is said, that Alessi was likewise very learned, and had 
a capacity for managing concerns of the utmost importance. 
Some of his works were engraven at Antwerp in 1663, 
from drawings made bv Rubens. • 

ALEXANDER the "GREAT, king of Macedon, whose 
life has been written by Curtius, and Arian, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus, was one of the most renowned monarchs of 
ancient times, and bis life has formed a conspicuous article 
in ail works of the biographical kind, although much of it 
belongs to history. His extraction was illustrious) though 
perhaps fabulous; his father Philip having been descended 
from Hercules, and his mother Olympias from Achiiles: 
He was.born at Pella the first .year of the 106tb olympiad, 
the 398th ftom the building of Rome, and the SSSth be^' 
fore the birth of Christ. On the night of his birth, the 

* Biog. Universelle.) . . „ 

* Biog. —PascolB* Liv®* of t]he Paiottn, Row*,, lT5w, 4to.^ 

'Vasari, in Jthc Life uf Leoui. 
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temple of Diana at Ephesus was set on fire, and burnt t« 
the ground: which latter circumstance, said Tima:us, an 
historian, “ was not to be wondered at, since the goddess 
was so engaged at Olympias’s labour, that she could isot 
be present at Ephesus to extinguish the flames.” This 
Cicero praises a* an acute and elegant saying; but Plu- 
tarefa and Longinus condemn it, with better reason, as 
quai'nt and frigid. 

At*fifteen years of age, Alexander was delivered to the 
tuition of Aristotle. He discovered very early a ^mighty 
spirit, and symptoms of that vast and immoderate ambition 
which was afterwards tp m^e him the scourge of mankind 
and the pest of the world. One day, when it was told 
him that Philip bad gained a battle, instead of rejoicing, 
he looked much chagrined, and said, that if his father 
went on at this rate, there would be nothing left for him 
to do.” Upon Philip’s shewing some wonder, that Alex¬ 
ander did not engage in the OljMnpic games, “ Give me,” 
said the youth, “ kings for my antagonists, and I will pre¬ 
sent myself at once.” The taming and managing of the 
£tinous Buc'ephalus is always mentioned among the exploits 
of bis early age. This remarkable horse was brought from 
Thes.saly, and purchased at a very great price ; but upon 
trial he wds found so wild and vicious, that neither Philip 
nor any of his courtiers could mount or manage him ; and 
faenvas upon the point of being sent back as useless, when 
Alexander, expressing his grief that so noble a creature 
should be rejected, merely because nobody had the dex¬ 
terity, to manage him, was at length permitted to try what 
he could do. Alexander, we are told, had perceived, that 
the frolicksome spirit and wildness of Bucephalus pro- 
«eeded solely from the fright which the animal had taken 
at bis own shadow : turning his head, therefore, directly to 
the sun, and gently approaching him with address and 
skill, he tlirew himself upon him ; and tliough Philip at 
first was extremely distressed and alarmed for his son, yet 
when be saw him safe, and perfectly master of his steed, he 
received him with tears of joy, saying, “ O, my sou! thou 
seek elsewhere a kingdom, for Macedonia cannot 
' who^P thee.” One more instance of this very high spirit 
his Wien Pliilip had repudiated Olympias for 

• to his bed, the young prince felt a most lively 

1 Maf'ker^ on the occasion; yet, being invited by Ids fa- 
?**'*—^ luptiaU with his new wife, he did not refuse 
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to go. In the midst of the entertainment^ Attains,, a fa¬ 
vourite of Philip, had thfe imprudence to say, that tl^. 
Macedonians must implore the gods to grant the king a 
lawful successor. “ What, you scoundrel! do you then 
uke me for a bastard r” says Alexander; and threw a cup 
that instant at his head. Philip, intoxicated with wine, 
and believing his son to be the author of the quarrel, ruslied 
violently towards him with his sword; but, slipping*with 
his foot, fell prostrate upon the floor; upon which Alex¬ 
ander said insultingly, “ See, Macedonians, what a ge¬ 
neral .you have for the conquest of Asia, who cannot take 
a single step without fallingfor Philip had just before 
been named for this expedition in a common assembly of 
the Greeks, and was pr^aring for it, when he was mur¬ 
dered by Pausanius at a feast. 

Alexander, now twenty years of age, succeeded his fa¬ 
ther as king of Macedon ; he was also chosen, in room of 
his father, generalissimo in the projected expedition 
against the Persians; but the Greeks, agreeably to their 
usual fickleness, deserted from him, taking tho advantage 
of his absence in Thrace arid Illyricum, where he began 
his military enterprises. He hastened immediately to 
Greece, and the Athenians and other states returned to him 
once; but the Thebans resisting, he directed his arms 
against them, slew a prodigious niuuher of them, and de¬ 
stroyed their city; sparing nothing but the desci-ndants 
and the house of Pindar, out of respect to the mem ii-y of 
that poet. This happened in the second year of the third 
olympiad. It was about this time that he went to consult 
the oracle at Delphi ; when, the priestess pretending that 
it was not, on some account, lawful for lier to enter the 
temple, he being impatient, hauled her along, and occa¬ 
sioned her to cry out, “ Ah, m'y son, there is no resisting 
thee upon which, Alexander, seizing the words as omi¬ 
nous, replied, “ I desire nothing farther: this oracle suf¬ 
fices.” It was also probably at tuis time that the remark¬ 
able interview passed between our hero and Diogenes the 
<;ynic. Alexander had the curiosity to visit this philosopher 
in his tub, and complimented him with asking ‘f if h^ 
could do any thing to serve him ?” ” Nothing,” said the 
cynic, “ but to stand from betwixt me and the sun.” .The 
attendants were expecting what resentment would be shewn 
to this rude behaviour; when Alexander surprised them by 
sayiiigj ‘‘‘Positively, if I was not Alexander, I woufd he 
l^iogenes." 
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Having settled the affairs of Greece, and left Antipater 
^ his viceroy in Macedonia, he passed the Hellespont, 
ju the third year of his reign, with an army of no more 
than 30,000 foot and 4,500 horse; and with these brdvc 
and veteran forces he overturned the Persian entpire. His 
first battle was*at the Granicus, a river of Phrygia, in 
which the Persians were routed. His second was at Issiis, 
a city of Cilicia, where he was also victorious in an mil- 
nent degree; for the camp of Darius, with his niollier, 
wife, and children, fell into bis hands; and the ♦humane 
and generous treatment which he shewed them is .justiy 
reckoned the noblest and most amiable passage ol his life. 
While he was in this country, he caught a violent f' vcr 
by bathing, when hot, in the cold waters of the river t yd- 
nus; and this fever was made more violent from his im¬ 
patience at being detained by it. The army was umlcr 
the utmost consternation; and no physician durst under¬ 
take the cure. At length one Philip of Acarnania desired 
time to prepare a potion, wnich he was sure would cure 
him ; and while the potion was preparing, Alexander re¬ 
ceived a letter from his most intiinaie confident Parmenio, 
informing him, that his physician was a traitor, and em¬ 
ployed by Darius to poison him, at the price of a thons, nd 
talents and his sister in marriage. The same fortitude, 
hQwever, which accompanied him upon all occasions, did 
not forsake him here. He carefully concealed from his 
physician every symptom of apprehension ; but, after re¬ 
ceiving the cup into his hand.s, delivered tlie letter to the 
Acafnanian, and with eyes fixed upon him, drank it off. 
The medicine at first acted so powerfully, as to deprive 
him of his senses, and then, without doubt, all coMcluded 
him poisoned : however, he spon recovered, and, by a 
cure so speedy that it might almost he deemtHl miracu¬ 
lous, was restored to his army in perfect health. 

It was at Anchyala, a town of Cilicia, that he was shewn 
a monument of Sardanapalus, with this inscription : “ *Sa' - 
danapalus built Anchyala and Tarsus in a day : Passenger, 
eat, drink, and enjoy thyself: all else is nothing.” This, 
probably, moved his contempt very strongly, when he 
compared such pMitty acquisitions to wh»t he projected.—- 
From Cilicia he marched forwards to Phoenicia, which all 
surrendered to him, except Tyre ; and it cost him a siege 
of keveii months to reduce this city. The vexation oi 
^eiander, at being unseasonably detained by this obsti- 
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nacy of the Tyrians, occasioned a vast destruction and 
carnage ; and the cruelty he exercised here is among the 
deepest stains on his character. After "besieging and 
taking lioza, he went to Jerusalem, where he was received 
by the high priest; and, nniking many presents to the 
Jews, sacrificed in their temple. He j;old Jadduas (for 
that was the priest’s name), lhat he had seen in Macedonia 
a god, in appearance exactly resembling him, whb had 
exhorted him to this expedition against the Persians, and 
given him the firme.st assurance of success. Afterwards, 
entei ing Aigypt, he went to tlie oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
and upon his return built the city of Alexandria. It was 
now tliat he took it into his head to assume divinity, and 
to pretend hiin.self the son of the said Jupiter Ammon, for 
which his mother Olympias would sometimes rally him, 
not unpleasantly, “ Pray,” she would say, “ cease to be 
called the son of Jupiter: thou wilt certainly embroil me 
in quarrels with Juno.” Polic}', how^ever, was at the 
bottom of this : it was impossible that any such belief 
should be really rooted in his breast, but he found by ex¬ 
perience that this opinion inclined the barbarous nations 
to submit to him ; and therefore he was content to pass for 
a god, and to admit, as he did, of divine adoration. So 
far, indeed, was he from believing this of himself, that he 
used among his friends to make a jest of it. Thus, after¬ 
wards, when he was bleeding from a wound he had re¬ 
ceived, “ See here,” says he, “ this is your true genuitte 
blood, and not that Ix^f, or thin Hue liquor, which issues, 
according to Homer, from the wounds of the immortals.” 
Nay, even his friends sometimes made free with this 
oj»ii»ion, which shews that he did not hold it sacred : for 
once, when it thundered horridly loud, and somewhat ter- 
rifieil the company, the philosopher Anaxarchus, who was 
present, said to Alexander, “ And when wilt thou, son of 
Jupiter, do the like ?” “ Oh,” said Alexander, “ 1 would 
not frigjiten my friends,” 

Hits,object now was to overtake and attack Darius in 
another,,battle ; and this battle was fought at Arbela, when 
victory granting every thing to Alexander, put an end to 
the Persian empire. Darius had otfereil his daughter in 
marriage, and part of his dominions to Alexander, and 
Parmeiiio advised him to accept the terms : “ I •would, 
says he, “ if I were Alexander“ and so would I,” re* 
plied the ponqueror, “ if I were Parmenio,” The same 
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Parmenio, counselling the prince to take the advantage of 
the night in attacking Darius, “ No,” said Alexander, 
f would not steal a victory.” Darius owed his escape 
from Arbela to the swiftness of his horse ; and whii^ he was 
collecting forces to renew the war, was insidiously slain 
by Bessus, governor of the Bactrians. Alexander wept 
at the fate of Darius; and afterwards procuring Bessus to 
be given up to him, punished the inhuman governor ac< 
cording to his deserts. From Arbela Alexander pursued his 
conquests eastward; and every thing fell into his hands, 
even to the Indies. Here he had some trouble with king 
Porus, whom however he subdued and took. Porus was a 
man of spirit, and his spirit was not destroj’ed even by his 
defeat; for, when Alexander asked him, “how he would be 
treated,” he answered very intrepidlj', “like a king;” which, 
it is said, so pleased the conqueror, that he ordered the great¬ 
est attention to be paid him, and afterwards restored him to 
his kingdom. Having ranged over ail .the ^ast, and made 
even the Indies provinces of his empire, he returned to 
Bab 3 -ion ; where he died in the 33d year of his age, some 
say by poison, others by drinking. 

The character of this hero i.s so familiar, that it is almost 
needless to draw it. It was equally composed of very great 
virtues and t ery great t ices. He had-no roediocritv in any 
thing but his stature : in his other properties, whether 
good or bad, he was all extremes. His ambition ruse even 
to madness. His father wa$ not at all mistaken in sup¬ 
posing the bounds of Maccdon too smidl for his son: for 
how could Maccdon bound the ambition of a man, who 
reckoned the whole world too small a dominion ? He wept 
at hearing the philosopher Anaxarchus say, that there was 
an infinite number of worlds ; his tears were owing to his 
despair of conquering them all, since be had not yet been 
able to conquer one. Livy', in a short digression, has at¬ 
tempted to inquire into the events which might have hap¬ 
pened, if Alexander, after the conquest of Asia, had 
brought his arms into Italy i Doubtless things might have 
taken a very different turn with, him; and all the grand 
prefects, which succeeded so well against an effeminate 
Tersian monarch, might easily have miscarried if he had 
had to do with hardy Romeo armies. Aud yet the vast 
aims of this mighty conqueror, if seen under another poinit 
of view, may appear to nave been confined within a very 
parrofv fompass; since, as we are told, the utmost wish df 
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that great heart, for which the whole earth was not big 
enough, was, after all, to be praised by the Athenians. 
It is related, that the dilHculties which he cncounterecf in 
os-der to pass the Hydaspes, forced him to cry out, “ O 
Athenians, could you believe to what dangers I expose 
myself for the sake of being celebrated by»y<iu ?” But Bayle 
affirms, that this was quite consistent with the vasj; un¬ 
bounded extent of his ambition, as he wanted to make all 
future time his own, and be an object of admiration to the 
latest posterity; yet did not expect this from the contjuest 
of worlds, but from books. And he was right, continues 
that author, “ for if Greece had not furnished him with 
good writers, lie would long ago have been as much f6r- 
gotten jis tlie kings who reigned in Macedon before Am- 
phitiyon.” 

Alexander has been praised upon the score of con- 
tinenc}', and his life m>ght not be quite regular in 
that respect, yet his l)ehaviour to the Persian captives 
shews him to have had a great command over himself in 
this particular. The wife of Darius was a finished beautyj 
her daughters likewise were all beauties; yet this young 
prince, who had them in his power, not only bestowed on 
them all the honours due to their high rank, but consulted 
their reputation with the utmost delicacy. They were kept 
as in a cloister, concealed from the world, and secured 
from the reach not only of every dishonourable attack,* but 
even from imputation. He.gave not the least occa¬ 
sion to censure, either by his visits, his looks, or his words: 
and for other Persian dames his prisoners, equally beau¬ 
tiful in face and shape, he contented himself with saying 
gaily, that they gave indeed much pain to his eyes. Not¬ 
withstanding these facts, he has been accused of those li- 
cciitious gallantries common to princes in his age and 
country. 

His excesses witli regard to wine were more notorious, 
and beyond all imagination; and he committed, when in¬ 
toxicated, a thousand extravagances. It was owing to 
wine, tliat he killed Clytus, who saved his life ; and burnt 
Persepolis, one of the most beautiful cities of the easit: 
he did this last indeed at the instigation of the courtezan 
Thais: a circumstance which makes it the more atrroious. 
It is generally believed, that be died by drinking immo¬ 
derately ; and even Plutarch, who affects to contradict it, 
owns that be did nothing but drink the whole day he jva* 
taken ill. 
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flis character has been so often the theme of history, 
and the sobject of discussion, that it would be superhuous 
tomnalyze the'various opinions entertained. The reader, 
however, to whom the subject is intcjrrwting, may be in¬ 
ferred, with confidence, to a work, entitled “ A cr.tiia! 
Inquiry into the JL>fe of Alexander the Great, by the an¬ 
cient historians : from the French of tltebaron de .St. Croix; 
with notes and*observations, by sir Richard Clayton, bait,” 
Lond.* 1793, 4to.' 

ALEXANDER (St.) bishop of Alexandria, succeeded 
St. Achillas in the year b 13. Arius, wlio had pretensions 
to this see, resented the preference ^iven to Alexander 
by attacking his opinions, wbicb wore strictly rntliodox, 
.and substituting his own, wbicli w,-iv at that time new 
The bishop at first op])osed him only by mild exhortations 
and persuasions ; but, being unable to }»revail, he cited 
him before an assembly or synod of the clergy at Alex¬ 
andria, and on his refusing to recant his errors, excom¬ 
municated him and his followers. This sentence was con¬ 
firmed by above an liuiulrcd bishops in the council of 
Alexandria,'in the year 320; and Alexander signilied tiic 
same by a circular letter to pope Sylvester, and ail the 
catholic bishops ; and his conduct was approved liy Osius, 
who had bfeen employed by the emperor Conslaiitine to 
inquire into tlie matter. Ale.vander afterwards assisted at 
thccouncil of Nice, to which he was accompanied by St. 
Athanasius, then only a deacon, atid died Feb. 26, 32i>, 
appointing Athanasius for bis successor. Of iris numerou.'i 
epistles, written against the Arian heresy, two only re¬ 
main ; one, the circular letter already ineutioned, in So¬ 
crates, lib. 1. c. 6; and in Gelasiiis Cyzicus’ history ol 
the council of Nice, lib. 2. c. 3. The other, addressed to 
Alexander of Byzantium, is in Theodoret, lib. 1. c. 4. In 
the Bibl. Vindob. Cod. Theol. is a very short letter of Iri-s 
to the presbyters and deacons of Alexandria; this is al.so 
in Cotelerius : and he wrote an epistle against tlie Arians, 
of which are two fragments in S. Maximus Opus* Theol. 
et Polem. vol. II. 132, 155. “ . 

ALEXANDER .^GEUS, of the first century, may be 
slightly noticed here, as sometimes confounded with 
Alexander Aphro^Mbus. He was one of Nero’s preceptors, 

* The anthers mentioned above.—Ccn. Diet.—I/iiivcnal History, t*. 

* Cave, vol. H—Lanlner’s Work*, vol. IV. t03. 
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but gained very little c^edlt.in this capacity, as he was 
suspected of having contributed to the corruption of his 
royal pupil. He wrote a “ commentary on Aristotle’s 
iVIeteorology” in the manner of the ancient peripatetics. • 
ALEXANDER ab Ajlexandko, a Neapolitan lawyer of 
great learning, who flourished towards fhe end of the fif¬ 
teenth and beginning of fbe sixteenth century, was de¬ 
scended of the ancient and noble family of the Al^xandri 
of Naples. He was born according to some, in l-fei. He 
followed the profession of the law, first at Naples, and 
afterwards at Rome; but devoted all the time he could 
spare to the study of polite literature; and at length en¬ 
tirely left the bar, from scruples of conscience respecting 
the practice of the law, that he might lead a more easy 
and agreeable life with the muses. “ When I saw,” says 
he, that the counsellors could not defend nor assist any 
one against the power or favour of the mighty, I said it' 
was in vain we took so much pains, and fatigued ourselves 
with so much study in controversies of law, and with 
learning such a variety of cases so exactly reported, when 
I saw tlie i iidgnients passed according to the temerity of 
every remiss anti corrupt person who presided over the 
laws, and gave determinations not according to equity, but 
favour and affection.” 'Lhe particulars of bis life are to 
be gathered from his work entitled “ Genialium Dierun»:” 
It appears by it that he lodged at Rome in a house that 
was haunted ; and he relates many surprising particulars 
about the ghost, which show him to have been credulous, 
although perhaps not more so tiiaiy his contemporaries. 
He says also, tliat when he was very young, he went to 
the lect 'res of Philelphus, who explained at Rome the 
Tusculaii questions of Cicero; he was there also when 
Nicholas Perot and Domitius Calderinus read their 
public lectures upon Martial. Some say that he acted 
as prothonotary of the kingdom of Naples, and that 
he discharged the office wiui great honour; but this is 
not mentioned iu his work. Apostolo Zeno fixes his 
death in 1523, and it is generally agreed that he died at 
Rome, aged about sixty-two. His work, the “ Geniahum 
Dierum,” is a miscellany of learning^ud [ihiloldgy, mme- 
what on the model of tlie “ Noctes ftticae” of Aglus Gel- 
lius. Tlie first edition was printed at Rome, IS22, fol. 

1 Fabric, Bibl. Grsc.— Suklas.—Btncker.—More*!. 
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ander the title of Alexandri de Alexandra dies Geniales.'* 
Andrew Tiraqueau bestowed a commentary on it, entitled 
“ Semestria,” Lyons, 1586, fol. Notes have also been 
added to it by Christopher Colerus, and Dennis Gotefridf 
or Godfroy, which were printed with Tiraqueau’s com¬ 
mentary, Franefort;, 1594, fol. The edition of Paris, 1582, 
is held in estimation, but the best is that of Leyden, 1675, 
2 vols.' 8vo. There is another work of his, published be¬ 
fore th^ Geniaiium Diprum, but afterwards incorporated 
with it, entitled “ Alexandri J. C. Napolitani Disgerta- 
tiones quatuor de rebus admirandis, &c. Rome, 4to, with¬ 
out date, or printer’s name. Mr. Roscoe, who has'intro- 
duced him in his life of Leo as a member of the academy 
of Naples, says that his works prove him to have been a 
man of extensive reading, great industry, and of a con¬ 
siderable share of critical ability, and perhaps as little tinc¬ 
tured with superstition as most of the writers of the age iu 
which he lived. * 

ALEXANDER APHRODISEUS, one of the most cele¬ 
brated followers of Aristotle, flourished about the year 200. 
He was so caHed from Aphrodisea, a town in Caria, where 
he was born. He penetrated, with such success, into the 
meaning of the most profound speculations of his master, 
that he was not only respected by his contemporaries as an 
excellent preceptor, but was followed by subsequent Aris¬ 
totelians among the Greeks, Latins, and Arabians, as the 
best interpreter of Aristotle. On account of tlie number 
and value of his commentaries, he was called, by way of 
distinction, “The Commentator.” Under tiie emperor Sep¬ 
timus Severus he was appointed public professor of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, but whether at Athens or Alex¬ 
andria is uncertain. In his works he supports the doctrine 
of Divine Providence ; upon this head he leaned towards 
Platonism, but on most otlier subjects adliered strictly to 
Aristotle. In his book concerning the soul, be maintains 
that it is not a distinct substance by itself, but xXie/Qnn of 
an organized body. 

Of bis works there are extant, 1. “ De Fato, deque co 
quod in nostra potestate est,” a short treatise dedicated to 
'emperor Caracalla, and first printed iu Greek at the 

AieS press, 1533, ft. at the end of the works of Themis- 
^rotius translated it into Latin in his “Veteruoft 

» The 

■ Cave.CiM, 'Oict<—Tu’aboK(ii..^M«reri.-4aaii OMnaitiaoA 
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philosopborum sentendae de Fato,” Paris, 1648, 4toj and 
iherc is a London edition, Gr. and Lat., 1688, 12mo< 
SJ. “ Commentarius in primum librum priorum analyticorum 
Aristotelis,” Gr. Venice, 1489, and Aid. 1520, fol. Florence, 
1521, 4to, and translated into Latin by Jos. Bern. Feli- 
cianus, Venice, lS42j 1546,.and 1560, fol. 3. “Commen- 
tariiis in VIII Topicorum Jibros,” Venice, 1513, translated 
into Latin by Gul. Dorotheus, Venice, 1526 and 1441, and 
Paris, 1542, fol. and by Rasarius, Venice, 1563 and 1573, 
fob 4- “ Commentarii in Elencho.s sophisticos, Gr. Ve¬ 
nice, Aldus, 1520, fol.; at Florence, with the “ Com- 
mentarius in primum librum, &e.” 1521, 4t0} and trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Rasarius, Venice, 1557, fol. 5. “In 
Libros XII Metaphysioorum ex versione Jos. Genesii Se- 
piilvedae,” Rome, 1527, Paris, 1536, Venice, 1544 and 
1561, fol. The Greek te.xt has never been printed, al¬ 
though there are manuscript copies in the imperial library 
at Paris, and in other libraries. 6. “ In librum de sensii 
ct iis quse sub sensum cadunt,” Gr. at the end of Simpli¬ 
cius’s commentary on the books respecting the soul, Venice, 
1 527, fob, and in the Latin of Lucilius Philothajus, Venice, 
1.51.4, 1549, 1554, 1559, 1573, fob 7. “In Aristoteii* 
Meteorologica,” Gr. Venice, 1527, fob traqslatcd into 
Latin by Alex. Picolomini, 1540, 1548, 1575, fob (See 
Ai.exander dECEUS). ' 8. “ De Mistione,” Gr. with^the 
preceding. 9. “ De anima, libri-duo,” Gr. at the end of 
Themistius in the first article, and translttted into Latin by 
Jerome Donato, Venice, 1502, 1514, fob 10. “Physica 
scholia, dubitationes ct solutiones, libri duo,” Gr. Venice, 
1536, tbb and in Latin by Bagolinus, Venice, 1541, 1549, 
1555, 1559, fob 11. “ Problematura medicorum et phy- 
sicorum libri duo.” The best Greek edition of this is in 
Sylburgius’s works of Aristotle ; hut some think that these 
problems are by Alexander Tralliauus. 12. “ Libellus de 
Febribus, Latine, Georgio Valla interprete,” in a collection 
of various works translated by Valla, Venice, 1488. It i»- 
also thought that this is by Alexander Trallianus. It has 
not been printed in Greek. There are other works a- 
scribedto our Alexande'r, some in Arabic and some in Greek; 
in the imperial library at Paris is one^‘ De nutritione et 
auginento,’' 'which is not given in the usual lists of his 
works. All the above are very rare, especially the Gredk 
«ditions, and the multiplicity of these editions shows in 
what high esteeyi the author was held in the fifteen^ apd 
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sixteeatli centuries, and how Useful his writings were con¬ 
sidered by the .students of Aristotle.' 

Alexander, bishop of Cappadocia, and afterwards 
of Jerusalem, in the early part of the third centurj', wifs 
the scholar of Pantaenus and Clement of Alexandria, to 
whom he acknowledges his qbligations. About the year 
204, when bishop of Cappadocia, lie suffered imprisonment 
for the profession of the Christian faith, and remained in 
prison for some years, under the reign of Sevenis. His 
faithfulness and constancy in sufiering induced the fhurch 
at Jerusalem, after his release from prison, to appoint him 
colleague to their bishop Narcissus, who was now an liun- 
dred and sixteen years old. The account which Jerom 
and Eusebius give of his election, and of his arrival, bcinr, 
supcrnaturally revealed to Narcissus and the clergy, will 
not now probably obtain belief; but it is certain that he 
was gladly welcomed thither, and afterwards succeeded 
Narcissus in the see, over which he presided for the long 
space of forty years, with zeal, approbation, and success, 
in his minisQiy. When Decius revived the persecution o)' 
the Christians, Alexander was again cast into prison, where, 
from ill usage or old age, he died about the year 251 . None 
of his writipgs remain, except some fragments of letters in 
Eusebius, who also informs us that Alexander founded a 
libr^y in Jerusalem into which he collected all the Chris¬ 
tian epistles and documents that could be procured ; and 
as this was extant in the time of Eusebius, the latter uo- 
kuowledgcs his obligations to it in the compilation of his 
histoiy. 

Lardner, who has given a long account of this bishop 
from various sources, observes that his pietj- and humility 
are conspicuous in the fragments left, and his meekness is 
celebrated by Origen. If he was not learned, he was at 
least a patron of learning. Above all, we are indebted to 
him for his glorious testimony to the truth of the Christian 
religion, and bis remarkable example of steadiness in the 
faith, of which be made, at least, two confessions, before 
heathen magistrates. * 

* ALEXANDER (John), a young writer of very promising 
talents, was born Ireland in 1736, whither his ffither, a 
dissenting teacher at Stratford upon Avon, had removed; 

I. jrom whence, on his death, the widow and family te- 

* iinwkcr.—Itiog, UaiTersielle.—Moreti.—%xij Oupmatticon.—Beloe’i 

'Literature, rol. IV. p. 200. » Clha. —I ariluet’s Woaks, 
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turned to England. After having gone through a gram¬ 
matical education, John was sent to the dissenting academy 
at Daventry, where he prosecuted his studies with cotai- 
ipendable diligence, and was afterwards put under the tui¬ 
tion of Dr. Benson, who had sometimes young students 
under his care, after they had finished jtheir university or 
academical education, for tfie purpose of instructing them 
in a more critical acquaintance with the sacred wmings. 
He afterwards entered into the ministry, which he exer¬ 
cised in and near Birmingham, but principally at a small 
village called Longdon, about twelve miles from that place. 
On Saturday, Dec. 28, 1765, he returned to rest, in per¬ 
fect health, between eleven and twelve o’clock, intending 
to officiate at Longdon next day : but at six in the morn¬ 
ing he was found dead in his bed ; an event which, was sin¬ 
cerely deplored by his friends, both as a private aiitf a 
public loss. 

After his death, the rev. John Palmer of London pub¬ 
lished a work of his, entitled “ A Paraphrase upon thfe 
15th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians ; with 
critical notes and observations, and a Preliminary Disser¬ 
tation, a Commentary, with critical Remarks, upon the 
6th, 7tli, and part of the 8th chapters to the Romans.” 
To which is added, “ A Sermon on Ecclesiastes ix. 10. 
composed by the author the day preceding his death,” Lond. 
1766, 4to. Mr. Palmer has bestowed high praise orf the 
critical sagacity and learning displayed in this work. It is 
some deduction from its merit, however, that, in tlie pre- 
liniinar}’ dissertation, he favours the opinion of there being 
no state of consciousness between death and the resurrec¬ 
tion. Of his talents, in another respect, a much more 
favourable opinion may be formed from the papers he wrote 
in “ The Librar}-,” a monthly publication, conducted, if we 
mistake not, principally by Dr. Kippis. In this, Mr. Alex¬ 
ander wrote an ironical “ Defence of persecution, essays 
on Dullness, Common Sense, Misanthropy, the Study of 
Man, Controversy, the Misconduct of Parents, Modern 
Authorship, the present state of Wit in Great Britain, the 
Index of the Mind, and the Fate of periodical productioi^.” 
In some 6f these he displays genuine humour, tiot inferior 
indeed to that of most of bur celebrifted Essayists.-r-He 
appears to have been a man of great wortli, learning, s^^id 
uiodesty. 

Me bad a brother^ Dr. Benjamin Alexander, ^ pity- 
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sician in London, who died young, in 176S, and was tlie 
translator of Moi^gni De sedibus et causis morboruni,'’ 
3 vols. 4to, Loud. 1769.' 

ALEXANDER, bishop of Lincoln hi the reigns 
Henry 1. and Stephen, was a Norman by birth, and nephew 
of the Runons Roger, bishop of Salisbury, who first made 
him archdeacon of Salisbury,’ and afterwards, by his inte¬ 
rest frith tlie king, raised him to the mitre. Alexander 
was consecrated at Canterbury July 22, 1123. Having re¬ 
ceived his education under his uncle the bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, and been accustomed to a s])Iendid way of Hvftig, he 
affected show and state more than was suitable to bis cha¬ 
racter, or consistent with his fortunes; but, this failing ex¬ 
cepted, he was a man of worth and honour, and every way 
qualified for his station. The year after his consecration, 
his cathedral church at Lincoln having been accidentally 
burnt down, he rebuilt it, and secured it against the like 
accident for the future by *3 stone roof. He also in¬ 
creased the number of prebends in his church, and aug¬ 
mented its revenues with several manors and estates. In 
imitation of the barons and some of the bi|liops, particularly 
his uncle the bishop of Salisbury, he built three castles; 
one at Banbury, another at Sleaford, and a tliird at Newark. 
He likewise founded two monasteries; one at Haverbolni, 
for regular canons and nuns together, the other at Tame, 
for White-friars. He went twice to Rome in the years 
1142 and 1144. The first time, he came back in quality 
of the pope's legate, for the calling a synod, in which he 
published sevei^ wholesome and necessary canons. In 
August 1147 he took a third journey to the pope, who 
was then in France ; where he fell sick through the exces¬ 
sive heat of the weather, and returning with great difficulty 
to England, he died in the 24th year of his prelacy.* 

ALEXANDER NECKHAM. See NECKHAM. 

ALEXANDER (Nevskoi), grand duke of Russia, and 
a saint of the Russian church, is so often mentioned on ac¬ 
count of the order of knighthood instituted to bis honour 
by Peter the Great, and yet is so little known out of 
Russia,'' that an article may well be allowed him here. He 
was bori) in 1218, and seems to have been a man 
of strong character, of personal courage, and bodily 

§ Bio;. Brit. v41. 11. p. t07, new edit. 

* Bio;. Brit.—ArcIueotoKia, toI. VI. p, 31$, 317. 
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i<reiigth. The almost incessant wars in which his father 
■J aroslauf was eugageU with 'I’shingis klian and the neigh- 
huiinng hordes of Mongoles, inspired him «arly in ii^ 
witji a passion for conquest. Probably too an unhappy 
*onoeit entertained by the princes of those times and those 
countries, miglit have contributed somewhat to prepare 
Alexander for the part of the hero he’afterwards per- 
iormed. This was the custom of eonferring on young 
princes particular provinces as apanages or viceroyjflties. 
\ aroslauf had in 12‘27 changed his residence at Novgorod 
for tliat*of Pereyaslaf, leaving in the former place his two 
cldesfsons, Feodor and Alexander, as his representative, 
under the guidance of two experienced boyars. However' 
small the share that a boy of ten years old, as Alexander 
then was, could take in the government; yet it must have 
been of advantage to him to be thu.s initiated in a situation 
jireparatory to the exercise of that power he was one day 
lo enjoy in his own right. Five years afterwards Feodor 
(lit'il; and now Alexander was alone viceroy of Novgorod: 
lie was not an apanaged prince till 1239 , when his father 
took possession of Vladimir. He now married a princess 
of tlie province of Polot-'^k, and the first care of his go- 
vcriiincnt was to secure the country against the attacks of 
(lie Tslitides (among whom are particularly to be under¬ 
stood the Esthonians), who were partly turbulent subjects* 
and jiarlly piratical neighbours of the principality of Nov¬ 
gorod. To this end he built a line of forts along the river 
Nliclonia, which falls into the Ilmenlake. But a more im- 
iiiinent danger soon furnished him with an opportunity of 
jierformiug far greater service to his nation. Incited by 
ilio oppressions exercised by the I’ariars on southern 
llussia, the northern borderers formed a league to subdue 
Novgorod; and thought it necessary to begin their enter¬ 
prise the sooner, as, from tlie accounts they bad received 
l>y one of their chiefs, who had gained a personal know¬ 
ledge of Alexander at Novgorod, the young prince would 
sliortly be too powerful for them. Tlie warlike king of 
Denmark, Valdeniar II. at that time possessed a consider¬ 
able portion of Esthonia, togetlier with lleval, which he 
liad lately built *. He had long been in alliance with the 

* This account is conformable with different representations, nothing is left, 
that given i,, tlic Petersburg journals, but lo take the most probable,' sinca 
Howcv„i-, it is necessary to uiention none can be peifecliy relied on. la 
that Uk- wltoln uf this transaction is general, what is here mentioned of Ui* 
*< ly obscurely related by the Russian banes, is attributed W the Swadea 
*1 •toriaiis ; and tliereliare, from their 

' Oh. I. El 
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Teutonic knights of Livonia, which he renewed in 1338 ; in 
which treaty tliey agreed upon a coraltined expedition 
against tlie Russians. This was accordingly undertaken in 
1239. A very considerable fleet came to land on the 
banks of the hieva, while the Sw’edes were coming down 
from Ladoga to attack them by land. An embassy was sent 
to Alexander, commanding him immediately to submit, oi 
to sfuke his fortunes on a decisive battle. He made choice 
of the latter. 'I’oo near the enemy, and too distant from 
his father, be bad no hope of any foreign succour, and his 
army was extivntely weak. Jn ilie presence of his people 
he solemnly implored the assistance of heaven, was'certi¬ 
fied of it liy the lornnil hcnediciion of the arc!d)ishop ; am! 
thus raised lije etlicacy of the onlv sn])porl he had, tlic 
courage ot bis soldiers. Hating their strength increased 
by the pers\iasi<>n that il>e hosts of heaven were on tlic ii- 
side, they w'ent to battle, and began the attack. 'I’liis was 
at six in the morning. The two armies were closely en¬ 
gaged during the whole day, and the slaughter contiiiucl 
till night put an end to the contest, ’i'lie tleld was to- 
vered with* the hodies <,f the slain, ’fliree ship-load.> o! 
them wt;re svink in the sea, and the rest were thrown u^- 
geiiier in jiits. On tiie side ol the Novgorodtans only 
men were*ki!led, say the chronicles; perhaps liy an ern.r 
of the writers, perl.ajts in the meaning that onlv tin* (nm- 
ci|Mil citizens ol' Xovgorod tire reekonetl. Ret 1110 -.: Idn ly 
this statcniieiit is one of those poc-tic esiravagtincies nhica 
are not to be mistaken in |)ernsing the Knssian aecoicits of 
this battle. In the ancient htslorv of all muion.s a tc rtaiii 
lively colouring is used in dc-seriliing the decisive iransae- 
tions of early times ; a natural eonsepnence of the intinnite 
concern the chroiudoger takes in the successes of his coun- 
irv, and the enthusiasm witli whit li he wishes to represent 
it as a nation of heroes. Tims tint old historians mention 
six mighty w’arriors, who, hy some signal act in this bai'ie, 
have handed down ilieir names to the latest posterity, h 
is impossible not to imagine we are perusing a fragment of 
romance, when we read, that Gavriela Alexia pursued a 
king’s son on horseback into a ship, fell into the sea, tainte^ 
back Unhurt, and slew a general and two bishops. Sbislauf 
was armed only with an axe, Jacob Polotshanin with iw- 
thing but a sword, and both killed a multitude of tli« ene¬ 
my. Sava rushed into the enemy’s camp, destroyed the 
tent of the general, &c. Alcxaiider, our heroic saint) w 
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also indebted to tins poetical colouring (perhaps to a vulgar 
ballad) for bis ca:ioni7;ation and his fame. He sprung like 
a lion upon the leiider of the hostile troops, and cleft 
face in two with a stroke of his sword. This personage, 
according to the Russian annalists, was no less a man than 
the king of the northern regions himself. And this act it 
was that jirocnred our .Vlexahder the surname of Nevskoi, 
i. e. the conqueror on tiie hanks of the Neva.—Petfir the 
Great ifxik a politic advantage of the enthusiasm of the na¬ 
tion, htr t.iis Alexander, in order to procure a religious 
interest for his new city of Petershurg. On the spot 
where, according to the eonnnon opinion, the holy hero 
had earned the glorious name of Nevskoi, he caused the 
foiinviations of a monastery to he laitl in 17 13, to which he 
afterwartls, in 17-'3, caused the hones of the great duke 
to he brought. Peter gave orders that the relics of the 
saints of Voludiiner should he hronglit to Petersburg (a 
distance of 7uo utiles) attended by great soleumiiies. Be¬ 
tween .300 and •loo^iriests aceompanied the procession. 
On their arrit al, tlie emperor hinwelf, with all his court, 
went oni to tncet them; and the coilin, inclossgd in a case 
ol co|)per strongly gilt, was deposited in the monastery 
with great ctTeinony. 'I'his monastery of St. Alexander 
Nevskoi IS about live versts from the castle at'Petersburg, 
ill an agreeable situation on the bank of the Neva. It has 
gradually been enlarged by the several sovereigns since 
the emperor I’eter; and the present empress has built a 
magniticeut church within its walls, and a sumptuous tnau- 
soleimi for herself and lier descendants. The sliriiic of the 
saint is of massy silver, of great value, but both the work- 
inansliip and the inscription in a bad taste. The order of 
knighthood of St. Alexander Nevskoi was properly insti- 
tuied by Peter the Great in 1722; but he died before he 
had appointed the knights. 7'his was done by Catherine I. 
in June 172.5. Tlie number of the knights are at present 
about 135, among whom are one or more crowned heads. ’ 

ALEXANDER (Nicholas), a Benedictine of the con¬ 
gregation of St. Maur, who was born at Paris in 1654, 
and died at an advanced age at St. Denys in 1728, is 
known by two useful works : 1. “ T.a Medicine ct la CJhi- 
rnrgie des panvres,*’ Paris, in 12uao, 1738. This book 
eontaius remedies, cheap, and easily prepared, for both 

* Compiled for the la?t edition of tliis l^ictionary by one of its Editors, a 
well vented ia Kussian history-—('oxe’s 'liavcii* into Russia* • 
tK 2 
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inward and outward ailments. 2. “ Dictionnaire BotaniqiKj 
et Fliarmaceutique,’* in 8vo, several times re]>rinted ; in 
wjnch are found tlie principal properties of such mineral-;, 
vegetables, and animals as are used in medicine. A gr(iat 
number of remedies are pointed out, but not always witb 
•uiheient care in the selection. Dr. Alexander had a very 
extensive knowledge in simples. Equally pious and eba- 
ritaUe, he employed it to the relief of his brethren, and 
especially the ])oor. ‘ 

ALEXANDER (Noel, in Latin Natalis), a learned 
ecclesiastical writer of the 17th century, born at Roan in 
Normandy', .Ian. ly, Ifi.iy. After linisbing his studies at 
Roan, he entered into the order of Dominican friars, and 
was professed ilu're in 1655. .Soon after be went to l*aris, 
to go through a course of pbilosoi)by and divinity in the 
great convent, where he so distinguished himself, that he 
was appointed to teach philosophy there, which be did for 
twelve years. This however did not so much engage liis 
attention as to make him neglect preaching, which is the 
chief business of the order he professed. His sermons 
were elegant and solid : hut as he had not that ease and 
fluency of sjiccch requisite in a preacher, he soon forsook 
the pulpit; and his .sujieriors being of ojiinion that tic 
sliould apply himself wholly to the study of the scriptures 
and ecclesiastical history, he followed their adviie, and 
was,created a diictor of the Sorhomie in 1675. Mr. Col¬ 
bert shewed him many marks of his esteem; and being de¬ 
termined to omit nothing to c omplete the education of liis 
son, afterwards archbishop of Roun, he formed an assem¬ 
bly of the most learned person.s, whose conferences upon 
ecclesiastical history iniglit he of advantage to him. f a¬ 
ther Alexander was invited to this assembly, where he ex¬ 
erted himself witli so much genius and abiliiy, that he 
gained the particular friendship of young Colbert, who 
shewed him the utmost regard as long as lie lived. 'I’hese 
cuuferences gave rise to Alexander’s design of writing an 
ecclesiastical history; for, being desired to reduce wliat 
was material in these conferences to writing, he did it with 
so much accuracy, that the learned nicu who conijiosed 
Utik assembly advised him to umlertake a complete body of 
slmech-hisiory. This he executed witli great assiduity, 
sttUectiug ami digesting the materials himself, and writing 


iiiog. VnirerstUr.~lt^t, lit, de U Cet>grce;«Uoa Oe St, M«nc. 
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even the tables with his own hand. His first work is that 
wherein he endeavours to prove, ugain.st IVJ. de Launoi, 
that St. I’honiiis Acjuinas is the real author of the Sum, 
ascribed to him : it was printed in I*aris 167.5, in 8vo. The 
year following he pul>lished the fir.st volume of a large 
work in Latin, upon tiie pnseipal points' of ectdesiasticai 
history : this contains 26 volumes in 8vo. The first vciume 
treats of the history of the first ages of the church, and 
relates the perser ntions wliieh it sutfered, the succession 
of pojtt!s, the heresies which arose, the councils which 
condemned them, the writers in fatonr of Christianity, 
and the kings and emperors who reigned during the first 
centuiy: to this are stdrjoined dissertations upon such 
points as have been the occasion of dispute in history, 
chronology, criticism, or doctrine. The history of the 
second cenlnrv, with some dissertations, was published in 
two volumes in the year 1677. The third century came 
out in 167H; iu this he treats largely of public penance, 
and examines into the origin and jnogress of the famous 
dispute between pope Stephen and St. Cyprian, concern¬ 
ing the rebaptizing of those who had been baptized by 
heretics ; and he Inis ad<led three dissertations, wherein he 
has collected what relates to the life, manners, .errors, and 
defenders of St. Cyprian. 'I'he history of the fourth cen¬ 
tury is so very extensive, that Alexander has found matter 
for three volumes and forty-live dissertations; they were 
printed at Paris in 167i). in the three following years he 
published his history of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries; and that of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in 168.1; in these volumes are .several 
dissertations against Mr. Daille; and in some of them he 
treats of the disputes between the princes and popes in 
such a manner, that a decree from Rome was issued out 
against his writings iu 1681. However, he published the 
same year the history of the thirteenth aud fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, in which he continued to defend the rights of kings 
against the pretensions of that court. He at last completed 
his work in 1686, by publishing four volumes, which con¬ 
tained the history of the lifteenlh and sixteenth centurtes. 
In I68y he published a work, iu the same method, upon 
the Old Testament, in si.x volumes 8vo. In 1678 he pub¬ 
lished three dissertations : the first eoiicerning the supe¬ 
riority Qi bishops over presbyters, against Bloudel; th# 
stJcond concerning the celibacy of the ciergj’, and’reiiont 
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ciling the history of Paphnutius with the canon of the 
council of Nife; aiul the third concerning the Vulgate. 
Tfie same year he printed a dissertation concerning sacra¬ 
mental confession, against Mr. Daill<5, in 8vo. In 16^2 
he wrote an apology for his dissertation upon the Vulgate, 
against Claudius ‘Krassen. He published likewise about 
this time, or some time before, three dissertations in de¬ 
fence ‘of St. I'homas Aquinas; the first against Hensche- 
nius and Papebroch, to shew that the oftice of the holy 
sacrament was written by him ; the second was in Itjrm of 
a dialogue between a Dominican and a Franciscan, to-con- 
fute the common opinion that Alexander of Hales was .^t. 
Thomas Aquinas’s master: and that the latter borrowed 
his “ Secunda Secunda " from the former: the third is a 
panegyric upon Aquinas. In IfiSKJ he pid>lislied his 
“ I'heologia dogmaiica,” in five books, or “ Positive and 
Moral Divinity, according to the order of the catechisni 
of the council- of Trent.'’ This Latin w«ork, consisting ot 
ten octavo volumes, was jirinted at Paris ami at Venice in 
1698; in 17Pl he added another volume; and llii-y wero 
all prinieil together at Paris, in two volumes folio, in 17o:;, 
with a collection of Latin leitt rs, which had been printed 
separately. . In 17()3 lie published “ A coinmetitarv upon 
the four Gospels,” in folio; tuid in 1710, lie published 
another at Roan, upon St. Paul’s and the seven canonical 
epistles. He wrote also a commentary upon the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Barufh, tvliich was never printed. 
The following works are also enumerated by his biogra¬ 
phers. 1. “ .^latuia fuciiltatis artiurn 'rtioinisiioa' coliegio 
Parisieiisi fratriim priedicatorum iiisiitiiiu,” Paris, loS.i, 
12iiio. 2. “ Instilmi ) concionatormii tripartita, soupra- 
cepta et regiil.i ad pr'i-dicutores iiiformuiulos, cimi ideis 
seu rudimeiitis coiiciqiiuin per totum aiiituiii. ’ 3. “ Abrf^cc 

de la foy et de la morale de I'egli^e, tii^e de I’ccnunc 
sainte,” Paris, lu76, 12mo. 4. “ Eclaircissenient des 

pr^iendue.s ilitficulies proposf-es a inons. i’archeveiiue de 
Rouen, sur plusicurs points importaiis de la morale ce 
Jesus Christ,” 1697, 12rno. 5. “A Letter to a Doctor 
of <-5orbonne, iqjon the dispute concerning Probability, 
and the Fdrrors of a Thesis iu Divinity maintained h) the 
Jesuits iii their culii'ge at Lyons, the 26th of August,” 
priuted at Mons, 1697, 12nio. 6. “ A second letter upon 
li^i^me subjeei,” 1097, 12mo. 7. “ An apology for the 

Xko^uiCan Missionaries in China, or an Answer to a hook 
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of fatlifer Tellior the Jesuit, entitled a Defence of t’le new 
Christians; and to an Explainitiun |jul)lisi)eJ by father 
Gobien, of the same society, concerning tlid liunotirs wi»it:h 
rtie Chinese pay to Coid'ucius and to the dead,” printed at 
Cologn, 16!.t9, IJmo. 8. “ Docuinenta controversiariuu 
niissiunarioruin aposlolicorum imperii Siviici de cultn pric- 
sertim Confueii |)lulosoplii et progeniiurum deluncturiiin 
spectantia, ac upologiam Doininicanorum niissiones^Sinicte 
ministroriua adver.^us Rll. I'P. le Tellier ct le Gobien so- 
cielatis Jesii conlirmantia.” P. “ A Treatise on the eon- 
fonuity between the Chinese ceremonies and the Greek 
and iiomaii idolatry, in order to confirm the apology of 
the Dominican AJissionaries in (’iiina,” IToO, 12mo. 
Translated into Iiaiian, and printed at Cologn, 8vo. He 
wrote likewise seven leitcrs to the Jesuits Le Comte and 
Dez, upon liie same subject. In 170d he was made a 
proviiKiul for tire protim e ol Paris. J’ovvai\is tlie latter 
part of his life, J|ie was afflicted with the loss of ids siglit, 
a most inexpressil)ie mistori line to one wiiose whole plea¬ 
sure was in study ; yci iie iiore it with great patience and 
lesignatioii. He died at Pa; is, merely of a decay of na¬ 
ture, August Jl, in the Stub year of his age. His 

piety, iiumiliiy, and (iisinterestediicss rendered him the 
object of gener.il esteem ; ami lie was honoured with the 
friendsliip ol tiie ino.st learned prelates of France. His 
opinion was aU\a\s considered as of great weight updn the 
most iiiijiortam subieets which v.ere debated in the Sor- 
boimo. He was likcvvise liighly' valued at Rome; the 
learned e.irdinals Norris and Aguirre distinguished him 
npuli several occa -luiis. ' 

ALFXANDi.ii, of Pails, a writer of romance in the 
tvveliili centurv, was a native of Bernay in Normandy, and 
one ot tile am hols ol tiie romance of “Alexander,” writ¬ 
ten in verses of lacKe feet, which have been since called 
Ah xam.lrin(. ,s, from the name of the hero, and not of the 
poet, will) was not ilie iiitenlor of them. This romance 
was Itegun by Lambert li Cors (the little) of Chuteaudun ; 
and various other poets, besides our Alexander, assisted 
in completing it. Aiamiscripts of all their performaflces 
are in the im|)eri .1 liluary at Paris, under the three titles 
of: 1. “ Le roman d’Alexandre,” by Lambert li Cors, and 
Alexander of I’ans : 2. “ Le restameiit d’AlexandVe,” by . 

‘ Ui'ii/Ul. t.—Morfii.—Nir.-rmi. val. XXXUl.—Necrolog. dos jjjui telebres 
t>' irtie.'uM d«- Kui, vol. IV.—Okl liaturniaw 
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Pierre de St. Cloud: 3, “ Li Rounians de tote Chevaltrie 
ou la Geste d’Alisaiidre,'’ by 'I'hoinas de Kent. This hi t 
isSvritten in the French language introduced into England 
bv William the Conqueror, a mixture of the Norman an ) 
Anglo-Saxon. 4. “ I.a V'engcance d’Ale.vnndre,” by Jeha!i 
le Venclais, or li*Nivelois. 5,, “ Voeu de I’aon, partly l)y 
Jehap Brisc-Barrc. 'I'he other writers u ho contributed to 
this citllcction are, Gny de Cainbray. Simon de Boulogne, 
surnamed le Clerc, or tiie learned, Jacques de Longuyon, 
and Jehan de Motelec. I’lie first part of the romaace of 
Ale:mder a|)pc8rod about tiie year 1210, under the reign 
©f Piulip Augustus, and not that of Louis Vll. as has boon 
asserted. It contains iiianv llaiteringallusions to the events 
of the reigns of both tlK>se princes, and is very well written 
For tlte time; many of the verses are harmonious, and the 
descriptive part animated, but this character belongs t liietly 
to the first part: the contiimators were very unequal to the 
task. In the loth century, ati abridgoma(|t of the roniaiK c 
appeared at Paris, printed by Boufons, but wiiliout date, 
under the title “ Histoire du ires-noble ct tres-vaiUant mi 
Me.xandre-le-Grant, jadis roi ca seigneur de tout le mondc, 
ivec ies grandes pronessos qu’d a fanes en son temps. ’ ‘ 
ALEXANDER, surnamed l^oi.vni.sTon, on atconnt of 
:iis great learning, and Cou.mo.ils, because he had been 
die slave of Cornelius l^entulns, was eminent as a plnlo.so- 
olierj geographer, and historian. According to .Suitlas, lie 
pvas originally of Miletum, but Stephen of Byzaniuint 
;hinks.he was a native of (.'oup, a town in Phrygia. He 
^"08 taken prisoner in one of the battles of Mitlirulaies, and 
lurehased by Cornelius Lentulus, who eniploved liini to 
?ducate bis eliildren, but afierwarils gave liini bis liberty. 
He lived in the time of Sylla, about the yi-ar K'» B. C. lie 
ost his life by an accidental fire; and his wile Helen, shocked 
It the catastrophe, committed suicide. 1’i‘w men, aecordiiig 
0 Eusebius, were at that time [lossesscd of so mneii learning 
ind genius as Ale.xander Polybistor. He woote forty-tao 
forks on diftereut subjects, ptirlieularly ou the bistorv oi 
he nations of the East, of which a few fnignieiits are ex- 
anu. Stephen of Byzantium qiuitcs liis wttrks on the liis- 
ory of Bithynia, (’aria, Syria, and other [daces. Atlieinriis 
neiiiions his description of the island of Crete, and Plu- 
lirch hJs history of the musicians of Phrygia. Diogenes 
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Laertius ascribes to liim a work on the succession of philo* 
sophers, and anotlier, commentaries of Pythagoras. But 
all these have perished, and his memory lives only in the 
pages of Suidas, Kusebins, Atiieniens, and Pliny.* 

ALKXANDKll ('rHAULiANUs), a learned plivsician and 
philosopher, of the (i(ii ccmtury, vvas'born at Tralles, in 
Asia Minor. His father, also a physician, had fiiic sons 
distinguished for their talents: the two ntost celebrated 
were Anthemius, an architect, and Alexander. The latter, 
after* travelling for improvement into France, Spain, and 
Italy, took up his rcsiderice at Home, where he acquired 
great n pntation. He and Aretirus may be considered as 
tlie best Greek physicians after Hippocrates. Alexander 
describes diseases with great exactness, and his style is 
edegant; but he partook of the credulitv of his times, and 
trusted too much to amulets and nostrums. He added’ 
something, howevi r, to the more judicious practice of the 
art, having bee^the tirst who jtrcscribed opening the jugu¬ 
lar, and the first who administered steel in substance. He 
is much fuller, and more exact than his predecessors in 
Therapeutics, and collecteil those remedies principally 
which he had found to be most effectual. Dr. Freind has 
given an elaborate analysis of liis practice. There are va¬ 
rious editions of his works; one in Greek, Paris, 1548, fol. 
corrected by Gonpil, from a manuscript furnished by Du- 
chatel, bishoj) of Macon and grand almoner of France. 
There is also an old and l)ad Latin translation, wiiich Fa- 
bricins thinks must have been taken from some Arabic ori¬ 
ginal, published under the title of “ Alexandri iatros prac- 
tica, cum exposiiionc glossie iiiterlinearis Jacobi de Parti- 
bus, et Simonis Junuensis,” Leyden, 150t, 4to. This wa.s 
retrenchctl by Albanus 'laiirinns, but without the Greek 
being consulted, and published at Basil, fol. 1533. Another 
translation, bj’ Gouiltier d’ Andernac, was improved from 
the Greek, and lias often been reprinted. Among the 
works of Mercurialis is a small treatise in verse, attributed 
to Ale.xantler. Halhu'publishetl a Latin edition of all his 
works, in 1772, 2 vols. Svo, with Freind’s account of his 
practice. In 173 t, an abridgement was published at Lon¬ 
don by Edward Milwaril, M. D. entitled “ Tralliarms Re- 
divivus, or an account of 'I’rallianns one of the Greek au¬ 
thors who flourished alter Galen; showing that these au-' 


> Vuisi'js Hi>t Morcri.—Biograjihie Univerjella, 
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.tliors are far from (lcst;r\ int; the imputation of mere com- 
pilators,’’ 8vo., Tliis was lutciided as a supplement to Dr. 
Erciiitl’s History.' 

ALEXAiSDEH (Wnxi.tM), a poet and statesman o*f 
Scotland, is said to iiave been a descendant of the ancient 
family of iMacdona*;d. .Uexamlcr Macdonald, his ance.stor, 
ohtaiiu'd from one of the earls of.\rc;yle a grant of the 
lands of Mensli ie in the county of f'lackmanan, and our 
autlior's sirnanie was taken from this ancestor’s projier 
nanie. lie was born about tlie year l .s8o, and from bis 
infancy cxhiliiied pioois of genius, wliicli bis friends wi're 
desirous of iinjircning by tin' Ixsi instruction which the 
age allonlf (L j'ravv'lli’ig w.is at that time an e.ssential 
branch of telneinion, uiul Mr. .Mexander iiad the advantage 
of being ajip.onu il iiiior. or rather e,)iii|)anioii, to the earl 
. ol Argyie, who was then almiit to visit liu- eontinent. 

On his n tinn to ,s;cntiaiul, hr betook himself for some 
time to a retired life, ttml etideav(mre(^||[t<) alleviate the 
sorrows of iil-reijUiicd hoe by wr.tmg those songs ami 
sonnets which he entitle,! Aurora.'’ no his inislress 
was, wc are not loiii ; lull i; appears by these poems that 
lie was smitten with liei'ehiinns wlien he was only in his 
iiitceiith yCi^r, ami in itlmr liy stml\' or travel eonld batiisli 
her from ins aileciioiis. \\ hen all hope, however, was cut 
otV bv her marriage, he hail at last recourse to the same 
remedy, and oliiaiued the handol Janet the daughter and 
heiress of sir N', illiam losione. 

Soon alter liis marriage, he atteiuled the court of king 
James 1. as a private <geiitleii,an, but not wiUioui being 
distingui.sbed as a man of learning and personal aeconi- 
plishmeiiis, and partieniarlv noiicitl as a poet by his 
niajesry, who, witii all liis failings, had aliowiible preten¬ 
sions to tile disceiimieiii, as well as the liberalitv, of a jia- 
4-1011 of letters. Janies was fond of llatiery,, and had no 
reason to eomplaiii that his courtiers stinted Inm in that 
article; \ei IVJr. .Vit .xander chose ai this lime to employ his 
pen on suh|ccts tli ,i were new in the palaces ot kings. 
Jiaiiiig studied the ancient moralists and philosophers, he 
destTanu'd on the vanity of grandeur, the value of truth, 
the abuse of power, and the burthen of rieiies. Against ail 
tltai has ever been ob'ieeted to courts and niinisiers, to 
■luiiiioas and hattercr.s, lie adviseil and remonstrated with 

* Hflllei Med. 3'iact.—-Vossius ll’M. Grape.—fabric. Bibl. Orx 
Mwerii*—L'umiii ’b-. 
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prolix freedom in those Tragedies which he calls “ Mo-t 
jwrchic^' and which, however unfit for th^ stage, seem to 
have been written lor tin* solo purpose of teaching sove¬ 
reigns how to rule, if they would render their snl)jects happy 
and loyal, and their reigns prosperous and peaceful. 

His first production of 'dfis kind, tht tragedy of “ Da-, 
rills,” was jirintod at Edinburgh in 1G03, 4to, e«d re¬ 
printed in li)04 with tiie tragedy of “ drcesus,’.’ and a 
“ Paracnesis to the Priiice,” another piece in which he 
reco/tnnencls the choice of patriotic, disinterested, and ptib- 
lie-sspirited counsellors, 'j'he prince intended to be thus 
instructed was Henry ; but it is said to liave been aftcr- 
ward.s inscribed to Cliarles I. The dedication occurs in 
the folio edition of 1C 57 “'f'o Prince Charles,” whic h, if a 
repnblication, may mean Charles 1. hut, il it itien appeared 
lor the first time, Charles II. Some of our author’s bio-, 
grapliers liavo as.sertcil that prince Henry died before the 
publication, wfa|ch was the reason of its being inscribed 
to prince Charles, but Henry died in 1612, eight years 
afto-r the appearance of the Parainesis, and. to a prince of 
ins virtues it must have been liiglily acceptable.— In this 
same volume Mr. Alexander published his “Aurora,” con¬ 
taining “ tlie first fancies ol liis youth ;” and in 1607, he 
reprinted “ Crtcsus” and “ Daniis,” with the “ Alexan- 
dru’an Tragedy” and “ .Iidius Civsar.” In 1612, he p^rinted 
an “ Elegy on the dcalli of Prince Henry,” a poem of wnich 
no copy IS known to exist except one in the university 
library of Edinburgh. 

M'iiJi these prodiiclions king James is said to have been 
delighted, and lionourod the author with his conversation, 
l ulling him his philosophical poet. He began likewise to 
iiestow some more sidistantial marks of his favour, as soon 
as Mr. Alexander followed him to the court of England. 
In the month of July 1613, he appointed him to be one of 
the gentiouien iisliers of tlie presence to prince Charles; 
but neither the manners nor the honoin s of the court made 
any alteration in tlie, growing propensity of our author’s 
tnuse toivards serious subjects. From having acquired the 
title of a philosophical, he endeavoured now to earifthat 
of a divine poet, by pnbiishing, in 16 14, his largest work, 
entitled “ Doomstiav, or liie Great Day of Judgment,” 
printed at Edinburgii, m 4 to, afierwards in t!ic same size* 
in London, and ayain in folio wun fiis other works. In 
1720, the first two books were edited by A. JflhnstouD, 
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encouraged bj- the favourable opinion of Addison : who, 
however, did net live to see tlie edition piihlislied. 

The same year in which this last work appeared, the^ 
king appointed him master of ilie requests, and conferred 
upon him tlie order of knighthood. And now, in tlie 
opinion of his biographer, hisp vitavs In-gaii to tlescend 
from the regions of snp|)osed perfection and contentment 
to those objects which are move t'ommonly and more suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished in the sunshine of a court. Having 

{ trojeeted the settlement of a colony in Nova .ScotitP, he 
aid out a considerable sum of monov in that quarter, and 
joined with a company of adventurers who were willing to 
embark their property in the same concern. His majesty, 
in whose favour he still stood high, ntadc him a grant of 
Nova Scotia on tlie 21st of .‘stqncmher 1*)21, and intended 
to create an order of haroncts for the more dignified siiji- 
port of so great a work ; but was diverted from this part 
of his purpose by tbc disturbed state of jiublic affairs to¬ 
wards the close of Ids rcigu. His sticcessor, however, 
shewed every auclination to promote the scliemc ; and sir 
William, in IGt’.l, published a paniplilct entitled “ An 
Encouragemctit to dolonies,” the object of which w as to 
state the progre.ss already made, to reconmiciid the scheme 
to the nation, and to invite adventurers. But before tins, 
the»e is reason to think he had a hand in “ A brief Rela¬ 
tion of the discovery and plantation of New England ; and 
of sundry accidents theniii occurring, from the year of 
our Lord 1607 to this present 1622 : together with tlte 
state thereof as it now siandeth, the general forme of 
government intenileu, anti the division of the whole icr- 
ntorie tntti counties, huronries, &,c.” 

King Charles appears to have been fully persuaded of 
the excellence and value tf the project, and rewarded sir 
William Alexander by making him lieutei aut of New Scot¬ 
land, and at the same time founded tiie order of knights 
baronet in Scotland. Each of these baronets was to liave 
a liberal portion of land allotted to liiin in Nova Scotia, 
and their number was not to exceed one hundred aild fifty ; 
tlieirtitles to be hereditary, with other privileges of pre¬ 
cedence, &c. Sir \\'illiant had also a peculiar privile<;e 
given- iii^ of coining small copper money, which occa- 
tiioned much popular clamour, and upon the whole th^e 
scheme does not appear to have added much to his repu- 
tattun ivith tire public, alUiough perhaps ibe worst objec- 
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lion that could be made was his want of success. Aftef 
many trials, lie was induced to sell his share in Nova Scotia/ 
and tlie lands were ceded to the French by ^ treaty between 
L'harlcs I. and Lewis XIII. 

But whatever o|)|)()sition or censure he encountered from 
the public in this allair, he still rcinaiped in high credit 
with the king, who, in lf)dC, appointed him secretary of 
fcfiite tor Scotland, and in 1630, created him a peer of that 
kingdom by ihe title of viscount Canada, lord Alexander 
of Menstru*. About three years after, he w'as advanced to 
tlie title ot earl ot Stirling, at tlie solemnity of his majesty’s 
coronation in Ilolyrood house. Mis lordship appears to 
liavc discharged the office of secretary of state for Scotland 
With univcrsid reputation, and <;ndeavoured to act with 
moderation tluring a crisis of peculiar delicacy, when Laud 
was endeavouring to aboiisli presbytery in Scotland, and 
to establish episcopticy. 

His last a|)pear:ince as an author was in the republication 
of till his poctictfl woi ks, except the “ Aurora,” (but with 
the addition of .lonathan, an unfinished poem) under the 
title of “ Recreations with the Muses,” tlie \Vhole revised, 
corrt.cied, and very much altered, hy the author. He died 
oil the ) -2th of Fehriiary 1640, in his sixtieth year. Of his 
personal cliaracter there is nothing upon rec'brd, but his 
Doomsday is a nohle inoiumient of his piety. 

H<! left, l)y his lady, 1. W illiam, lord Alexanderf vis¬ 
count Canada, liis eldest son, wh ) died in the office of his 
inajestv’s resident in Nova Scotia, during his father’s life¬ 
time : W'illiani, tlie son of this young nohUanan succeetled 
his grandfather in the earldom, but died about a montli 
after him : 2. Henry .Alexander, aftenvards earl of .Stir¬ 
ling : 3. .loiin, and two daughters, lady Margaret and lady 
iMary. Henry .Alexander settled in England, and was siic- 
t ceded in titles and estate by his grandson Henry, who 
died in 1739, and was the last male desccmlant of the first 
earl. A claimant appeared in 1776, but, being unable to 
prove Ills descent before the house ol peers, was ordered 
not to assume the title *. 

Besides the writings already enumerated, the ear[ of 
Stirling published, in 16i51, folio, “ .A Supplement of a 

• The writer of a letter signed Ge« son who claimed in 1776 was no ivla* 
Ufalogist,*’ in the LunOoii Chronicle, tion of our earl. Ke« AdiliCioni and 
Oet.l’j'ie, assert!, that lilt! title of earl tiorrci lioiis to the last edition of tho 
of .Slirliiij^ has been extinct since 1641, Jhnglisli i>oels, rul, 1, 

When jnnit 
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defect in the third part of Sidncj ’s Arcadia,” printed, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Park, at Dublin ; and ” A Map and De- 
scri^ition of New England, with a Discourse of Plantation 
and die Colon es, &c.’' Loinl Ifi;;'), -ito. He has als» 
Sonnets prefixed to Dravton' - H< roieai Epistles: to Quin’s 
Elegiac Poem on Ucrnanl St ,irt. I.ord .Nuhi^ne: to Alier- 
nethy’s “ Christ an tuid luaM'rdy' treatise,-, concerning 
Phy.sicl^e for the Sntdeand sev< rut ;;re’ inters]ii‘rse{i 
among the works of Dnimmond, as arc a ;'i w of his letters, 
and “ .Aiiacrisis.’’ or a censure of the jiot ts, iti thij folio 
edition of Drummond's norks, which hea Mv. Park con¬ 
siders as vcTV cri'dit.ihle to his lonUliip’s critical ftilciiis. 
Tvro pieces in Ktiinsay’s Evergreen, cniiilcd “'I'hc Com¬ 
parison,” and the “ Solseijnium,"’ arc tiscrihcd ti) him hv 
lord IJailcs. His works wore added to the late edition of 
, the Englisii poets, 2t vols. Svo, 1810. 

Our author has been liberallv jutiised by bis contem¬ 
poraries, and by some of bis snc'-e-^nrs, liy.lobn Dnubtir, 
Arthur Johnston, Andrew Hanisiiv. Dtiniel, Davis of Here¬ 
ford, • Hayinan, llabingtoti, Drayton tmd I.itligow. Hi- 
stylc is ccrta*inly neither jinve nor correct, whicli niiyv 
perhaps bi- attributed to his l ing I'aniillarity w itli the Scotch 
languiigc, but his versification is in gfneral tcry superior 
to that of bis contetniiorarie-, and tijiproacbes nettrer to the 
elegance of modern times tliiiii eonld have bc‘en exjiected 
from* one who wrote so luticii. There are innumerable 
beauties scattered over the whole of bis works, but par¬ 
ticularly in his songs and sonnets : ilic former are a specie* 
of irregular odes, in which the sentiment, occasionally par¬ 
taking of the quaintness of his age. is more fre(]uently new-, 
and forcibly expressed. 'J’lie powers of mind displayed in 
his Doomsday and Paranesis are very considerable, al¬ 
though we are frequently able to trace the allusions and 
imagery to the language of holy writ ; and he appears to 
have been less inspired by the sublimity, than by the awful 
importance of his subject to rational beings. A habit of 
moralizing pervades all his writings; hut in the Dooms¬ 
day, he appears deeply impressi d with his subject, and 
moKc anxious to persuade the heart thatt to delight the 
imagination.' 

ALEXANDRINI de Neustaix (Julius) was born at 

Tj^Utief, in the 16th century, and was successively physi" 

* Jnhnsjp’i. and Chalmnrs’ii Engtish Poeti, edit. 1819, Tol. V.—Biof- BrU.-” 
-.Park’aiUoyal and N»We Auttu>ri>, vul. V. 
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•ian to tlie emperors Charles V. Ferdinaod I. an-l Masi- 
niiiiaii 11. This last bestowed niatiy lavours and honours 
on him, and permitted him to transmit tiictfl to liis chiliii'en, 
although they were illegitimate. He (iied in l jyo, at the 
advanced age of eighty-fotir. His works, whicii are both 
in prose and verse, are chit-lly conniumtaries on Galen. 
1. “ Salubrimn, sivede sanitate tucoda, lihri triginta tres,” 
Cologn, 1575, fol. 2. “ Paidotropiiia,” Zurich, li5:', 8vo. 
in verse. 3.“ l)e Medicinaet Medic,) dialogus,” ioid.1,559, 
Svo.^ 4. Metliodus Mcdcndi,” V enice, 1554, 8vo, In 
all h s works he comhines .st)uiui theory with [)ractice.' 

ALEXIS, a Greek comic poet, v as horn at 'I’hnriutn, a 
colony of Athenians in Lucania, and came to Athens when 
young. He was uncle to Menander, and his instructor in 
theatrical composition. He lived m the time of Alexander, 
about the year dC.:-; B. C. and wlien advanced to extreme 
old age, to one wiso asked him wliat he was doing, he re-* 
plied, “ I am tiyii'g fiy degrees. ’ Tiie only fragments 
left of his writings are in Cnspinnsds coilection, “ Vetus- 
tissimoruiri Authorinn Gnecorum poetnaui,” 157t». * 

ALEXI.S (VVil:'.vm), a Benediciine inonlt in the abbey 
of Lyra, afterwards prior of Bnssi an Peivlu', was living in 
1505, and has left various pieces of poctrv, which were 
highly esteemed in his lime. Tlie ])rineij)al works that are 
known of his, are: 1. “ Four Ciiatus-royan?,', presented at 
the Games dii l*nv at Rouen, in 4ti>, witimiu (hue. t>. “ Le 
Passe-tems tie tout Hommeet di toutv* 1- tn ae,” Paris, in 
Svo, and 4to, without title. The antlior iin .irms us that he 
translated it from a work tif Innocent 111. It is a moral 
performanee, on the miseries of man ironi tlie i;radle to the 
grave. 3. “ l.t; grand Blason ties f anises Viaoins, in 16, 
and in 4to, Paris, 14.93; and in several editio;'.s of the 
Farce de Patelin, and of the Fil’teeu .loys of iViarriage, 
Hague, 17'.!i! and 1734, with notes by Jacob Je Ducdiat. it 
is a dialogue on the evils brought on by love. In all his 
works he preserves the deceiicy becoming hi.s order, which 
<jne of his biographers remarks as rather extraordinary for 
the age in which ho lived, ^ 

ALKXLS, a Piedmontese, the reputed author of a,book 
ttl “Secrets,” which was printed at Basil 1536, in Svo, and 

* H.illcr Bibl. Med. Pract. art. NtMisi.aiii,—Moreri.—Cjoy, Univers/jlle. 
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translated from Italian into Latin by Wecbcr; it has also 
Been translated into French, and printed several times with 
additions. In the preface Alexis informs us, that he was 
born of a noble family; thiit he had from his most early, 
years applied himself to study; that he had learned tlie 
Greek, the Latin, the Hebrew, the tdialdcan, the Arabian, 
and several other langua^^es; that having an extreme cu¬ 
riosity lo be acquainted with the secrets of nature, he hail 
collected as much as he could during his travels for 57 
years; that he piqued himself upon not communicating his 
secrets to any person : hut that when he was 82 years of 
age, having seen a poor man who had died of a sickness 
which might have been cured had he communicated his 
secret to the surgeon who took care of liini, he wa.s touched 
with such a remorse of conscience, that he retired from 
the w’orld and ranged his secrets in such an order, as to 
make them lit to be jmhlislied. 'I'hey appeared accordingly 
at Venice in 1557, llo, and have lieen translated and pub¬ 
lished in every F.uropean language ; and an abridgement 
of them was long a popular book at the foreign fairs. 
Haller says tlntt his real name was Hieronymo Ro.seilo. ■ 
ALKYN (Charll.s), an English poet, once of some 
fame, who lived in the leign of (diaries I. He received 
his education*at .Sidney college in Cambridge; and going 
to London, became assistant to Thomas Farnaby the fa¬ 
mous grammarian, at his great school in Goldsmith’s rents, 
in the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. In 1631, he 
published two poems on the famous victories of Cressi and 
Poictiers, obtained by the hinglish in Fnmcc, under king 
Edward HI. and his martial son the Black Prince; they 
are writteti in stanzas of six lines. Leaving Mr. Farnaby, 
he went into the family of Edward Sherburne, esq. to be 
tutor to his son, who succeeded his father as clerk of the 
ordnance, and was also commissary-general of the artillery 
to king Charles I. at the battle of Edgebili. His next pro¬ 
duction was a poem in honour of king Henry VII. and 
that important battle which gained him tiie crown of Eng¬ 
land ; it was published in 16.38, under tlie title of “ The 
Historie of that wise and fortunate prince Uenrie, of that 
name the seventh, king of England; with that famed 
battle fought between the said king Henry' and Richard HI. 
ntifoed Crook-back, upon Redmore near Bosworth.” 7'herc 

t HaU«r Bibl. Med.—Gen. Diet.—Moreii ■ 
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are several poetical eulogiums prefixed to this piece, 
amongst which is one by Edward Sherburne, his pupil. 
Besides these three poems, there are in pant some litfle 
cypies of commendatory verses ascribed to him, and pre¬ 
fixed to the works of other writers, particularly before the 
earliest editions of Beaumont and Fletcher’s pla>s. In 
1639 he published the History of Enrhflus and Lucretia^ 
which was a translation ; the story is to be found among the 
Latin epistles of jEneas Sylvius. Tho year after he*is said 
to have died, and to have been buried in the parish of 
St. Aifdrew’s, Holborn.' 

ALFAllABI, a very eminent Arabian philosopher of the 
tenth century, was born at Farab, now Othrar, in Asia 
Minor, from which he took the name by which he is gene¬ 
rally known. His real name was Mohammed. He was of 
Turkish origin, but (juitted his country to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the Arabic, anU of the works of the 
Greek philosophers. He studied principally at Bagdat, 
under a celebrated Aristotelian professor, named Abou 
Bachar Mattey; and then went to Hairan, where John, a 
Christian physician, taught logic. In a short time, he sur¬ 
passed all his fcllow'-scholars; and after a visit to Egypt, 
settled at Damas, where the prince of that city, Seif-ed- 
Daulah, took him into his patronage, although.it was with 
didiculty that he could persuade him to accept bis favours. 
Alfarabi had no attachment but to stuily, and knew notlpng 
of the manners of a court. When he presented himself^ 
for the first lime, before the prince, the latter, wishing to 
amuse himself at the expence of the philosopher, made 
known his intention to his guards in a foreign language, but 
was much surprised vvlien Alfarabi told him that he knew 
what he .said, and could, if necessary, stu ak to him in se¬ 
venty other languages. File conversation then turning on 
the sciences in general, Allarabi delivered his opinions with 
such learning and eloquence, that the men of letters present 
Were completely put to sdence, and began to write down 
what he said. He excelled likewise in music, and ingratiated 
himself so with tl»e prince, mat he gave him a handsome 
pension, and Alfarabi remained with him until his death in 
the year 950. He wrote many treatises on diderent paTts 
of tile Aristotelian philosophy, which were read and ad¬ 
mired, not only among tho Arabians, but also amon^ the 

• Biog. Brit.—WiiistiUilcy and Jacob. 
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Jews, wko began about this time to adopt the Aristotcliait 
mode of philosophising. Many of his books wpse translated 
from Arabic iijto Hebrew, and it is by these versions prin¬ 
cipally that the Kuropoans have been made acquainted with 
his merit, llis treatise “ De Inielligentiis” was ptibiishe*d 
in the vvorks of Avicenna, Venice, 1495 ; another, “ De 
Causis,” is in Aristotle’s works, with the connnentaries of 
Averroes ; and his “ 0|just iila varia” were printed at 
Paris in 1638. One of his writings, which brought him 
much Reputation, was a kind of encyclopedia, in which he 
gives a short account ami definition of all branches of 
science and an. The manuscript of tins is in the Espurial.' 

ALFAKO-V-G AMON (Ji an iV), a Spanish painter of 
considernirle eminence, was born at Cordova in 1640, edu¬ 
cated under Castillo, and completed his sUtdics with Ve¬ 
lasquez at Madrid, whose style he copied, particularly in 
llis portraits. Veiasqitcz, who was tlie first painter to tlie 
king of Spain, procured Alfaro favourable opportutiitie.s to 
.study the fine [liciures in the royal collections; and Titian, 
Uitbuns, and Vandyke, became his principal models. Many 
of his picture- , paruciilarly Ids small ones, are very much 
in the style ol.\ andyke. As he principally followed the 
lucrauvc business of portrait-paiiitiug, both in oil and 
miniature, be probably would have realized a considerabla 
fortune, hut a weakly state of health soon plunged him itiio 
melancholy, of winch iio died in his fortietii year. Mr. 
Cmuberlaud attributes his death to grief, upon account of 
the bauishmeni of the admiral of Castille, in whose family 
he was an intnate, and to his having been rejected when he 
went to pay hi> respects to the admiral on his release. Al¬ 
faro was not only a good painter, but wrote seusiWy on tlie 
art. Of bis pictures, there is an “ Incarnation” at Madrid, 
and a “ Guardian Angel,” and a portrait of Don Pedro 
f.'alderona, in the church of St. Salvador, which are very 
conspicuous monuments of las skill. * 

ALFENUS VARUS, a celebrated. Roman lawyer, was 
born in the ysar of Rome. 713, at Cremona, from whence 
he. came to Rome and studied under %rviuii Sulpicius. 
lits diatioguished talents and probity of character raised 
him ai length to the rank of consul. He was the first who 
madp IlKise collections of the civil law, which ajre called 

-.if 

' Bibl. Aral*. Ilisp,—t'niverftelle.—-Brucker. 
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Dli3E5TS; but none of his writings are now eitaht. There 
have been several persons of tlie same namg, whose cha¬ 
racters have been confounded, as may be seen by a refdlr- 
cnce to our authorities.' 

ALFES (Isaac), a rabbi, was born in Africa, in a village 
near Fez, in 1013. When in his seventy«-fifth year, he was 
involved in a quarrel, which obliged him to go to Spain^ 
where he resided at Cordova, He contributed verji much 
to the reputation of the academy of that placfe by bis learn¬ 
ing and works. He died at Lucena in 1103 , at the'age of 
ninety. His princi])al work is an abridgment of the Tal¬ 
mud, so highly esteemed by the Jews, that they study it 
more than the original, and call it the little Talmud. It 
has gone through many editions, some with the text only, 
but mostly with notes. The first and most rare edition is 
that of Constantinople, 1509 ; but the most complete, per¬ 
haps, is that published by Sabioneta, Venice, 1552 . * 

ALFIEKI (Victor, or Vittorio), an cmincjit Italian 
poet of the last century, was born at Asti, in Piedmont, 
Jan. 17 , 1749 , of an ancient family, and sent for education 
to Turin, where he w'as princip-ally under the care of the 
count Benoit .\lfieri, his father’s cousin. His progress, 
however, was for some time very slow, partly ciwing to bad 
health, and partly to temper; and when bis tutor died, he 
left the academy at the age of sixteen, almost as ignorant 
as he entered it, and without having acquired a taste for any 
thingbut riding. His next passion was for travelling, in which 
he appeared to have no other object than moving froth one 
place to another, lu less than two years he visited a great 
part of Italy, Paris, England, Holland, and returned to 
Piedmont, without having sought to know any thing, to 
study any thing, or to gratify any curiosity. His second 
tour was yet more extensive and more rapid ; in eighteen 
months he travelled through Germany, Denmafk, Sweden, 
Kussia, Prussia, and returning through the Spa and Hdl- 
land, went again to England. During this second visit to 
London, be engaged in affairs of gallantry, and discovered 
many oddities of behaviour, but in neither of his visits did 
he give himself tlie trouble to learn the language. Mt€t 
remaining in London seven months, he returned, with the 
utmost expedition, by Hollaiid, France, Spain, and Portu- 

' Bio^raphis UniverSVlfc. —— Oen. Diet.™ F.ibric, Bibl. Lat, "Saxii 
masticoii. * Blog. Unirerselle. 
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gal, and arrived at Turin, May 5, 1772. A violent attach¬ 
ment to a lady of quality of this place engrossed his mind 
for two years,^ut had the happy effect of first inspiring him 
watii a taste for poetry and poetical composition. After 
some imperfect attempts, he wrote a sort of tragedy, called 
" Cleopatra,” wljich he procured to be acted at Turin, 
June 16, 1775, with a small p'lcce “The Poets,” by way of 
farce, in which the author endeavoured to turn his own 
tragedy into ridicule. The success of these two pieces, 
although confined to only two representations, d(;cit^’d Al- 
fieri to become an author, and proved the commencement 
of a new life. At this time, he knc\V French very impt'r- 
fectly, scarcely any thing of Italian, and nothing of Latin. 
The French he determined to forget altogether, but to cul¬ 
tivate Italian and Latin, and study the best authors in both. 
The study, accordingly, of the Latin ami the pun? Tuscan 
languages, and of dramatic comjrosition, upon a new 
plan of his own invention, trccupicd all his lime, ami 
gave employment to that activity and sprighiliness of iniml 
and fancy which had hitherto been dissipated on trifles. 
His first two'tragedigs were “Philip 11.” and “ Polinice;” 
and these were followed at short intervals, by “Antigone,” 
“ Agamemnon,” Ac. to the amount of fourteen, within less 
than seven ■ years; and within the same space, he wrote 
several pieces in prose and v^fse, a translation of Sallust, 
“ A*Treatise on Tyranny,” “ Etruria avenged,” in font 
cantos, and five “ Odtts” on the American revolution. He 
afterwar.ds recommenced his travels, and added to his col¬ 
lection of tragedies, “ Agis,” “ Sophonisba,” “Brutus I.” 
“ Brutus 11.” and others. Although he liad a dislike to 
France, he came thither to print his theatre, and with him 
the latly of his affections, the princess of Schomberg, the 
w'ife of the last prince of the itouse of Stuart, who, when 
set at liberty by the death of her husband, bestowed her 
hand on Alficri. On his arrival in France, he found that 
cation ripe for a revolution, to the principles of which he 
was |kt first inclined, and expressed his opinion very freely 
in Parigi Shastigliato,” an ode on the taking of tlie Bas- 
but the horrors of revolutionary phrenzy which fol- 
Iqw^, induced him to disavow publicly the principles 
which he had professed, and he resolved to lose the pro¬ 
perty that he had acquired in France, rather than to appear 
to-maintain them any longer. Accordingly he left France 
in Augq^jt 1792, and tlie following year, his property in 
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the funds was con fiscated, and his furniture, papers, and books 
sequestered and sold at Paris. In 1794, l|e published a 
declaration in the gazette of Tuscany, in which he avowed 
some of the works left behind him, and disavowed others 
w'hich he thought might be found among his papers, or al¬ 
tered without his consent, and published as lus. Among 
the latter vvas his “ Etruria avenged,” and the “ Treatise 
on Tyranny” above mentioned ; but it is certain thatJie had 
traused an edition of these and some other pieces ^of the 
same stamp to be published at Kell, about the time he ar¬ 
rived in France, and .now disavowed them merely because 
he had changed his opinions. From this time, ruminating 
on the unjust treatment he had received at Paris, he never 
ceased to express his contempt of the French nation iri 
what he wrote, but he resumed his pen and his studies 
with more eagerness than ever. At the age ot torty-eight 
he began the study of Greek, and continued it with his 
usual ardour, and the rest of his life was employed in making 
translations from that language, and in writing comedies, 
tragedies, and satires. His incessant laboqrs at length 
brought on a complaint of which he died at Florence (where 
he had resided from the time of his leaving France), Oct. 
8 , 1803, and was interred in the church of St. Croix, where 
his widow erected a splendid monument to his memory', 
executed by Canova, between the tombs of Machiavel and 
Michael Angelo. The inscription was written by himself, 
and IS as Haltering as his life, written also by himself, and 
published at Paris, 1809, and in English at London, 1810, 
2 vols. His posthumous works, in 13 volumes, were pub¬ 
lished in 1804, at Florence, although with London on the 
title; they consist of a number of translations, and some 
original dramas in a singular taste, and not very likely to 
be adopted as models. A French translation of his dra¬ 
matic works was published at Paris, 1802, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Peiitot, the translator, has added some judicious reflexions 
on the forms given to the Italian tragedy by Alfieri, and 
notwithstanding its weak parts, this collection is a mine 
which some new authors have frequently worked. His 
lofty expression, or attempt at expression, and his anxious 
search for forcible thoughts, sometimes render him obscure; 
and he appears to have encumbered his genius with more 
designs than it could execute. Of his personal character, 
various accounts have been giv'en. In his “ Life, he is 
sufficiently favourable to himself; but there are i^wjiaits 
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in bis cb3.ra(;ter that are not rather objects of warning than 
of imitation. From his youth he appears to have been the 
sljfve of passioh and temper, averse to the restraints of a 
Vell-rcgulated mind, and consequently many of his opi¬ 
nions, whether good or bad, were hastily conceived, and 
hastily abandoned,* 

ALFORD (Michael), whose real name is said to be 
Qriffijh, an English Jesuit, and a native of Loudon, was 
bom in 1537, and entered into the society in 1607. After 
having‘studied philosophy and theology, partly in tSpaiu 
and partly at Louvain, he resided five years at Rome. . Re¬ 
turning to England, he was arrested at Canterbury, and 
sent to London, but was soon set at liberty. From that 
time he resided in England as a missionary from the so¬ 
ciety upwards of thirty years. He died at St. Omer’s in 
1653, and left two books on ecclesiastical history, “ Bri¬ 
tannia illustrata,” printed in *to, at Antwerp, in 1641, and 
“ Aunales ecclesiastici Britanuorum, Saxonum, et Anglo- 
rum a Christo nato, usque ad annum, 11 Sy,” ibid. 4 vols. 
4to. Thesf appear, by bishop Nicolson’s account, to be 
performances' of very little value. * 

ALFRAGAN, Alferganj, or Farga.m, was a celebrated 
Arabic astronomer, who flourished about the year SdO. He 
was so caileJ from the place of his nativity, B'ergari, in Sog- 
diana, now called Maracanda, or Samarcaiul, aiiciciitiy a 
])art 6f Bactria. He is also called Ahinc’d (or .Muhamineii) 
Ben-Cothair, or Katir. He wrote the Klcnients of Asti u- 
iiomy, ia 30 chapters or sections. In this work the author 
chiefly follows Ptolonjy, using the same hypoihe.ses, aud 
the same terms, and frequently citing him. 'I’herc arc 
three Latin trauslations of AlfraLcan’s work. The first was 
made in tlie twelfth qentury, by Joatines liispalcnsis; and 
was published at Ferrarq, in 1493, and at Nuremberg in 
1537, vvitli a preface by Melanctlion. ’^I'he second was by 
John Cnristman, from ibo Hebrew version of James Antoli, 
and appeared at Franefort in 1590. Christman added to 
the first chapter of the work -an ample commentary, in 
which he CQinpares together the calendars of the Romans, 
the Egyptians, the Arabians, tlte Persians, the Syrians, and 
the Hebreirs, and shews Uie correspondence of tlieir years. 
The third and best translation vvas made by Golius, prn- 

* Bioy;. Utureriell;.— Biog. Moderne.— Life by hioiiicir> ISIO. 
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fesiot of tnathematics and Oriental languages at Leyden ; 
this work, vthicli came out in 1669, 4to, aftef the death o’f 
Golius, is accompanied with the Arabic ‘text, and, iriany 
learned noil's upon the first nine cliaptersj for this author 
did not lire to carry them farther.' 

ALFIIF^D (the Great)^ the youngest son of iEthelwolf 
king of the West Saxons, was born in the year 849, at 
Wannating, or Wanading, which is supposed to jje Wan¬ 
tage in Berkshire, yEthehvolf, having a great regard for 
religion, and being extremely devoted to the see bf Home, 
sent Alfred to that city at five years of age; wliere pope 
Leo IV. adopted and anointed him, as some think, with a 
regal unction, though others are of opinion be was only 
confirmed*. Soon after his return, his father, being in the 
decline of life, and going to visit the holy see, took his 
favourite son with him; wliere he had an opportunity of 
seeing and hearing many things, whicli made such strong 
impressions on him, as remained dining his whole life, 
^thclwolf bad five sons, and a dangluer; of whom j^lthel- 
stan, the eldest, was king of Kent in liis father’s life-time, 
and died before him. yEthelbald, tlie second son, raised a 
rebellion against his father, when he rettinred from Rome ; 
who, to avoid any cftiision of blood, consented to divide 
his dominions with him. ^thelwolf did not long surviv'e 
this ; but, before his death, he, by a full and distinct testa- 


• Therf are many reasons why the 
acoiminx Alfred to hi? king is seruplid. 
(See {.eland, p. 143.) I. He was his 
father’s yiHinjer son, and had (lin'e, at 
least, if not four brethren between him 
and the crown. 2. He wa-< but five 
years old, and therefore it is unlikely 
iiis father should intend him fur a vice- 
king;. S. Surh an anctiun could have 
had no other ctin>equence than that of 
making him obuoxiou.'i to his brethren. 
But, uutwiths'tanding these objections, 
many Buthvis speak of Alfred’s journey 
to Rome, and of bis unction. Aster 
bishop of Sherborne, who was intiiiialc 
with king Alfred, in the !netoiiirs he 
wtote ofithat prince, has these words': 
(De rebus gestis Alfreil, p. I-) “The 
same year king ^helwolf sent bis son 
Alfred to Borne, attended by many of 
the nobility and |htsuus of (he lower 
rank. Leo 1\’. tlien possessed the 


npi.. tolic see, who appointed the said 
iiifnni .Mfrcd a.s a king,' confirmed him, 
and Adopted him as his own son.” 
Ailii lred, a monk of the royal family, 
wlio lived very near these times, says, 
tClironie. lib. iii. fo'. Alfi.) that after 
Leo had eonsecraual him king, he, 
from that act, styled him his sun, as 
bislmps, at the titnfe of confirmation, 
are wont to call those tittle ones their 
children. Itubert of Glocester s.ays, 
(Chronicle, p. '-64;) that he'was crownf 
€'d king, ailil aiioiiited. Sir Hearjl 
Speiiiian, after inrntioning some aur 
tiiorit.es, concludes that he was anoint¬ 
ed king. (Life of Alfred; p.’fh.) tfl- 
fitrd, the jesuit, alleges he was both 
anointed king, and cuufirined, by j^e 
Leo'; and th.il in’respect' tovhis last 
eeremtiDy the |M>pe was Ins 
Annal. tuts. lii. p. 66. 
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ment, endeavoured to settle all the claims of his children. 
By this will jEthelbald and ,^lihelberi had his kingdoms di¬ 
vided betwixt tWm; and he left his private estate, with all 
the money in his coffers, to his younger sons .iEthelred and 
Alfred. jEthelwolf died in the year 858, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by .Ethelbald, who reined but tjvo years and a 
half. ^On his demise iEthelbert seized th^crown, which 
he held,for five years, and died in the year 866. He was 
succeeded by nis brother jEthelred ; who, while he was a 
private h.an, had solemnly promised Allred to do hiiw that 
justice whu. n had been denied l>y the two former kings, by 
giving him vvnat his lather iiad hequeatlicd him. On his 
accession Alfred deinanded a performanee of his promise ; 
but the king excused inmself on account of the trouble¬ 
some times, and assured him that at lys dcaili he v»oiild 
.leave him all. Alfred having given proofs of his courage 
in tile former king‘s reign, ff.ihelred would nevt-r part with 
him, but employed nim as his first minister and general of 
his armies. 

In the year 8C6 a great fieet of the Danes, under the 
command of fihiguar a.id Muhha, sons of Lodbroch, a 
Danish king, invaded Mi'glaiid : in the year 871 they 
inareijed to Reading in Berkshire, where they reecived a 
considerable veinforccnient, and took that town and castle. 
jEtheired and his hrotlier Alfred came with an army to 
Readiftg a week aftei^it was taken : he divi Jeil his forces 
into two bodies, one of wliich he assigned to Alfred, and 
the other he kejit under his own command. Alfred rashly 
engaged tlic Danisli army, wliicli being very nmiierous, he 
would proiiably liavc been totally defeated, had not the 
king come to his assistance with a fresh body of troops: 
this changed the fortune of the day so fur, that the Danes 
were defeated, and lost great numbers of their men. Soon 
after, however, the Danes attacked and routed the two 
brothers at Merdcn, near the Devizes. In this engage¬ 
ment jEtlielred received a wound, of which he died, after 
having reigned five years. 

Upon his death, Alfred succeeded to the crown, agree¬ 
ably tp the will of king ^Ethelwolf and the appointment of 
/Ethelred*. This happened in the year 871, and the 22d 

* Before i^helred came to the crown, divers of the nobility, ackuowledfing 
tHei;^ Jiad been a treaty between him Alfred’s right to certain demesnes left 
M^;43fRd, conoeri^ their respective him by bis father, which were then, as it 
0iUt$§i aad incited, in presence of appears, withheld from him, promise4 
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•f Alfred’s age. He liad scarce time to attend the funeral, 
of his brother, when iie was obliged to fight^for the crown 
he had so lately receited. He engaged the Danish army 
at Wilton, and at the beginning of the battle had the ad¬ 
vantage; but, in the pursuit, the Danes, discovering his 
weakness, rallied, and drovp him out of the field. Soon 
after a treaty concluded; but the Danes paid littje re¬ 
gard to it, roaming up and down the country, and pillaging 
wherever they came. They at last put an end to the king¬ 
dom t»f Mercia, and obliged Burrhed, the king, not only to 
quit his dominions, but tne island. Alfred fitted out a fleet 
to guard the coasts; and a sejuadron of five Danish ships 
approaching th<! coast, one of them was taken. A consider¬ 
able avniy of Danes, however, having contrived to land, 
marched us far as Grantbridge, and quartered in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. Next summer they advanced to VVerham: here 
Alfred met them with all the forces he could raise; but 
not finding himself strong enough to engage them, he con¬ 
cluded a peace, and the Danes swore never more to invade 
his dominions; but in a little time they broke,their faith*; 
for being on the road to Mercia, they me: a body of English 
horse, advancing in a jieaeeable manner, under the faith of 
the treaty; of them they slew the greater pact, and soon 
after surprised Exeter. The king immediately maVched 
agaiBst them with what forces he couldxollect, and besieged 
them in that city. While things wer*n this situation, his, 
majesty’s fiect, having engaged a numerous one of the 
enemy, sunk many and dispersed the rest, which, attempt- 


in a solomn nianii' r, il'i v. r bi'Canu' to 
be kiiij;, li<' would noi only permit Alfred 
to eiiioy quu'ily the lamb beqtieMtlied to 
Uioi, but likewise give linn a share of all 
the terriLorii'S whieh 'hey stiuold gain 
fiom the enemy, lint when the mown 
fell to .iiihrlied, being required to |)cr- 
I’oriu III. agreemeul he relust d,alleging, 
he tuuld not divi.le his doiuiiiiuns, but 
H uulfl leavi them entire to Alfred, if he 
thuuld sarr.ve. Allred, thuuglt kept 
fro'ii his right, gave liis brother all the 
assistance in his power; and. upon his 
death, was desired by ihe arulihisbop, 
nobles, and cuinoions of Wesi Saxony, 
to take the government upon himself, 
which be acuorditiglydid, and was crown¬ 
ed at Winchester, Spelinan, p. 44. 

* All thy ancient lusloi ians agree in 
charging the Danes with numeruus acts 
®f perfidy. Their want of faith seems 


to have been the effect of their barba¬ 
rism, from making it tiicir constant 
practice to burn and iiestroy whatever 
they could not carry away. By this 
mdms they were quickly straitened in 
their quarters; and thus, being obliged 
to shift them often, they siion found 
theiBseives in such a situation, as to 
have no means of subsisung without 
obtaining it by force from those with 
whom they had lately made peace. To 
this was owing the wretched conditioo in 
which this whole island then was; all 
its best towns, many of its fines* mo¬ 
nasteries, and the far greatest parts of 
its villages, being but so many heaps 
of rums. The want of cultivation also 
produced dreadful famines; and these, 
as usual, were fullowed with congnming 
plagues, as we read in Anerius aad 
other ancient writers. 
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ing to gain some of the English ports, were driven on ihr 
coasts, and a^ miserably perishetl. This so terrified th< 
Danes, that they were again obliged to sue for peare, ajx! 
give hostages. However, in P77, having obtained new 
aids, they came in such numbers into Wiltshire, tliat tijt 
Saxons, giving themselves up to dcsj>aie, would not make 
head, against them; many fled out of the’kitigdoni, in>i a 
few submitted, and the rest retired every man to tiie jilacu 
where^le could be best concealed. In this distress, Alfred, 
conceiving liimself no longer a king, laid aside all inftrks of 
roj'alty, and took shelter in the house of one who kept his 
cattle*. He retired afterwards lo the isle of iEthelingey in 
Somersetshire, where he built a fort for the security of him¬ 
self, his family, and the few faithfni servants who repaired 
thither to him. When he had been about a year in this re¬ 
treat, having been informed that some of his subjects had 
routed a great army of the Danes, killed their chiefs, and 
taken their magical standardf, he issued his letters, giving 
notice where he was, and inviting his uobiliiy to come ami 
consult witb.l)im. Before they came to a final determina¬ 
tion, Alfred, putting on the habit of a harper, went into the 
enemy’s camp; where, without suspicion, be was every¬ 
where adnaated, and had the honour to play before their 
princes. Having thereby acquired an exact knowledge of 
their situation, he roturned in great secrecy to his nobility, 
whom be ordered t^tticir respeeiive homes, there to draw 
together each man as great a force as he could; and U[>on 
a day appointed there was to be a general rendezvous at 
the great wood, called ScKvood, in Wiltshire. This atfair 
was transacted so secretly and expeditiotisly, that in a little 
time the king, at the head of an army, approached the 
Danes before they had the lea.st intelligence of his design. 


* While be rcmaincil in ttiis retn-at, 
a Ihtle adventv're hap;<«nej, of which 
most of oiir hivtorit-s take notice. The 
;;do< 1 woman ufUiu bouse,'having one 
liay wade tome cakes, put tb^m befOTe 
the Sn tn toast, and teeing Alfred tit- 
lliig by, trimming bis bnw and arrows, 
(he thought he would of course take care 
5f thrf’brcad ; hut he, intent on what he 
iMiallbut, let the caknt bum;'whii'h 
k> the woman, that the rated 

)1|W leundiy, telling him he would eat 
iim fast' eaougll, and onghi iheridhre 
Hbve looked after their toasting. At- 
iP’r P- S**- . 

4 ' **tT'bis (cays sir John Fpelman) . 


was a banner with the image of a raven 
magically wrought by the ihrc# sisfets of 
Hingtur and lluliha, oii purjrosc lir 
ihei.-exi>f<linon, in revenge of their ra¬ 
ther I/tdebrocU's murder, made, they 
say, almost in an instant, being l»y them 
at once begun and Ihilshed in a nii'ui- 
tide, and Ijclitu-ed by the Uanes to h.ive 
carried'great fatality with if, for wliiolt 
it was liighiy esteemed hy thbm. It is 
pretendetl, that being carried in battle, 
towards good success it wo'nid always 
st em to clap its wings, antfniake as if it 
would 0y i but towards the approach of 
mishap; it Would hang down and out 
more.” Life of Alfred, p. vli 
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Alfred, taking advantage of the surprise and terror they 
were in, fell upon them, and totally defeated them at* 
^thendune, now Eddington. Those who escaped fled to a 
neighbouring castle, where they were soon besieged, and 
obliged to surrender at Jiscretion. Alfred granted them 
better terms than they could have expected: he agreed to 
give up the whole kingdom*of the East-Angles to such as 
would embrace the Christian religion; on condition that 
the3' should oblige the rest of their countrymen to quit the 
islan(J, and, as much as it was in their power, prevent the 
landing of any more foreigners. For the performance 
thereof he took hostages; and when, in pursuance of the 
treaty, Guthrum, the Danish captain, came with thirty of 
his chief officers to be baptized, Alfred answered for him 
at the font, and gave him the name of Athelstan; and cer¬ 
tain laws were drawn up betwixt the king and Guthrum, 
for the regulation and goiernment of the Danes settled in* 
England. In SSt, a fresli number of Danes lauded in 
Kent, and laid siege to ilochester; but, the king coming to 
tlie relief of that citj’, they were obliged to abandon their 
design. Alfred’s success was now complete,*chiefly owing 
to his fleet, an advantage of las own creating. Having se¬ 
cured tire sea coasts, he fortified the rest of the kingdom 
with castles and walled towns; and he besihged and re- 
CQv^efed from the Danes the cit} of London,, which he re¬ 
solved to repair and keep as a froutie**!^. • 

Alter some years respite, Alfred was again called into 
tlie field; as a body of Dunes, being worsted in the west 
of.France, appeared with a fleet of 250 sail on the coast of 
Kont, ami having landed, fixed themselves at Appletree. 
Shortly after, another fleet of eighty vessels coming up the 
Thames, the uien landed, and built a fort at Middleton, 
Before Alfred marched against the enemy, he obliged the 
Danes, settled in Northumberland and Essex, to give hma 


♦ The Danes liaU possessed them- 
selTCS of London in Uie time of his fa¬ 
ttier, and bad held it till now a con- 
veiiient place for them to land at, and 
fortify themselves in; neither was it 
talma from theOLbnt liy a close siege, 
ttoarever, when it came into the king’s 
bands, it was in a miserable conditiun, 
scarce habitable, and all its forlitlna- 
tious ruined.. The king, moved by the 
iiDp<tr}anve of the place, and the desire 
of streugUteoing bir frontier agaiiuttbe 


Danes, restored it to its ancient splen¬ 
dor. And observing that, through the 
confusion of the times, many, both San* 
oils and Danes, lived iu a, loose disor¬ 
derly manner, without oaming any go¬ 
vernment, he olfered tfiem puayi com- 
fortobla establisinneut, if they wouldi 
submit, and become his subjects. This 
proposition was better received than be 
expected i fur multitudes, gsowing weas 
ry of a vagabuud life, joyfully aeocpteilf 
the offer. Chron. Su. p. 88. 
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hostages for their good behaviour. He then moved towards 
'the invaders, and pitched his camp between their armies, 
to prevent theif junction. A great body, however, moved 
off to Essex; and, crossing tlie river, came to Farnliam ill 
Surrey, where they were defeated by the king’s forces. 
IVleanw'hile the Dat\es settled in Northumberland, in breach 
of treaty, and notwithstanding'tlie liostages given, equip¬ 
ped tWo fleets; and, after plundering the northern and 
southern coasts, sailed to Exeter, an<i besiege*! it. Tlie 
king) as'soon as he received intelligence, marched’ag^iinst 
them; but, before he reached Exeter, they had got posses¬ 
sion of it. He kept them, however, blocked up on all 
sides, and reduced them at last to such extremities, that 
they were obliged to eat therr horses, and were even ready 
to devour each other. Being at length rendered desperate, 
they made a general sail}- on the liesiegers, but were de¬ 
feated, though with great loss on the king’s side. The re¬ 
mainder of this body of Danes fled into Essex, to the fort 
they liad built there, and to their ships. Befftro Alfred had 
time to recruit himself, another Danish leader, who.se name 
was Laf, camfe with a great army out of Northumberland, 
and destroyed all before him, marching on to the city of 
Werheal in the west, which is supposed to he Chester, 
where they remained the rest of that year. 'I'he year fol¬ 
lowing they invaded North Wales; and, after having phtn- 
dered«and destroyed “every thing, they divided, one body 
returning to Nortliumberhuid, another into the territories 
of the east Angles; from w hence they proceeded to Essex, 
and took possession of a .shkiII island culled Meresig. Here 
they did not long remain; for having parted, some sailed 
up the river Thames, and others up the Lea-road; where 
drawing up their ships, they built a fort not far from Lon¬ 
don, which proved a great check upon the citizens, who 
went in a body and attacked it, but were repulsed witli 
great loss. At harvest-time the king himself was obliged 
to encamp with a body of troops in the neighbourhood of 
the city, in order to cover the reapers from the excursions 
of the Danes. As he was one day riding by the side of 
the rjver Lea, after some observation, he began to think 
that the Danish ships might be laid quite dry; which he 
atteittpted, and so succeeded therein, that the Danes de- 
MCted their fort and ships, and marched away to the banks 
Severn, where they built a fort, and wintered at it 
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place called Quatbrig *. Such of the Danish ships as could 
be got off, the Londoners ckrt ied into their own road; the* 
rest thjty burnt and destroyed. The DaneS'in a little time 
begajf^ again to invade the territories of tlie \Vest Saxons 
both by land and sea; but they did more mischief as pirates 
than as robbers, for, having built long and large ships, they 
became masters at sea, and tlepopulatecf all the coast. Al¬ 
fred built some large gallies, and sent them to crufze on 
the coasts .of the Isle of Wight and Devonshire,’ the sea 
therrjabouts lining greatly infested by six piratical*vessels, 
which were all’ taken or destroyed except one: and such of 
the Danes as landed when their ships ran ashore, were taken 
prisoners, and brought before the king at Winchester, who 
srMitenced them to he hanged as piratical murderers and 
enemies to mankind. 

Alfred enjoyed a profound peace during the three last 
years of his reign, which he chiefly employed in establish-' 
ing and regulating his government for the security of him¬ 
self and his successors, as well as for the ease and benefit 
of his subjects in general. Before his reign, though there 
were many kings who took the title, yet nmie could pro¬ 
perly be called monarch of the English nation; for notwith¬ 
standing there was always, after the time of Egbert, a prince 
who held a kind of pro-eaiinence over the reSt, yet he had 
no dominion over their subjects, as Alfred had in the latter 
pai'l of bis reign; for to lilm all parts of England, uot in 
the possession of the Danes, submitted, which was greatly 
owing to the of his wisdom and mildness of his 

government. lie is said to have drawn up an excellent 
system of laws; which are mentioned in the Mirror of Jus¬ 
tice, published by Andrew Horne, in the reign of Edward 
1. as also a collection of Judgments; and, if we may credit 
Harding’s chroniclef, they were used in Westminster-hall 

* Tlie kmijN rontrivanin^ tlvtnght as to the the king pur- 

to have produced the meadow between sued, in iuyitii; dry the Danish ships; 
Uerttbrd and Dow; i'or at Hertford was Dugdale Mippeses that he did it by 
the Danes’ forty and fioia thence they ttiraiiening the channel; but Henry of 
made frequent excursions on the inha- flinuiugdon alleges, that he cut several 
bitanu of London. Dugdale’s Hist, of canals, which exhau.-^ted Us water. Flor. 
imbanking, p. 14. Authors are nut igiini.Hrii.Hunuugd.Uiit.Ub.vj>,351. 
f King Alcrede the laws of Troye aud Brute, 

Laws Moluntynes aud Mercians congiegate, 

With Danioh iawes, that were well constitute, 

AndOreekisbe also, weii made and approbatOy 
III Englishe tongue be did them ail tr|in»latey 
M'hich yet bee called the laws of Alnredc, 

At Westmyufter remembred vit indede. • 

Harding’s Chrob. fol. 3. V 
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in the reign of Henry IV. In the chrbnicle said to be 
Written by John Brempton, we meet some laws ascribed to 
king Alfred. They are in number 6 1 ; and before them is 
a preface, wherein the king recites many things concerning 
the excellency and use of laws. In the close he says, he 
collected from the \?tws of his ancestor king Ina, such as 
seemed to him most reasonable ; and hating communicated 
them to.the learned men of his kingdom, he, with their as¬ 
sent, published them to be the rule of his people’s actions. 
These Ikws borrowed from king Ina were, if we bejjete 
himself, many of them taken from the British consiitutiyns; 
and those, if credit is to be given to their authors, were ex¬ 
cerpts from the Greek and Trojan laws. Although there 
remain but few laws which can be positively ascribed to 
Alfred, yet his biographers inform us, that to liiin we owe 
,many of those advantages wliich render our constitution so 
dear and valuable, and that to him we are indebted for 
trial bj'jury*; and if we rely on sir John Spehnan’s con¬ 
jecture, his institutions were tile foundation of what is 
called the common law, so styled either on aeeonnt of its 
being the conimon law of all ttie .Saxons, or liccause it was 
common both to Saxons and Danes'. It is said also, but 
tliis is a di.sputcti point, that he was the first who divided 
the kingdom into shires; what Is ascribed to him is not a 
bare division of the country, but the settling a new form of 
judicature; for, after having divided his dominions into 
shires, he subdivided each shire into three parts, called ty- 
things, which though now' grown out of date, yet there are 
some remains of this ancient division in the ridings of York¬ 
shire, the laths of Kent, and the three parts of Lincoln- 
s'hire. Each tything was divided into hundreds or wapen¬ 
takes, and these again into tythiiigs or dwellings of ten 
householders: each of these householders stood engaged 
to the king, as a pledgp for the good behaviour of his fa¬ 
mily, and all the ten were mutually pledges for each other; 
so that if any one of the tything was susjiected of an of¬ 
fence, if the headboroughs or chiefs of the tything would 


* TIj« « infliTred from « law of .tl- 
bed, which obli^ one of Uie king's 
thanes to purge himseif by twelve of bit 
peers; as the purgation of another 
thane wa« py eleven of bit peers and 
We of the king's tbanei. He it also 

r^pe(pan't rosthuaioat Works, 


said to have devised the holding men 
to good behaviour by obliging them to 
put in saretiea; at also tbe calling a 
voiidier to prove a property in gnods 
at tbe time of tale. S{ielinan's life uf 
Alfred, p. 10«, 107. 

p. ^3; and I.ifc of Alfred, p. 107. 
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not bo sciJUrity for him, he was imprisoned; dhd if he made 
bis escape, the ty thing and hundred were fined to the king. 
Each shire was under the government of ^n earl, un^er 
%!jhoni was the reive, his deputy, since, from his o'*?’ce, 
called shire reive, orsherilF'. Alfred also frarned a book 
called the Book of Winchester, and which contained a sur* 
vey of tlie kingdom; and of which the Doomsday Look, 
still preserved in the exchequer, is no more than a second 
•edition.* • 

In the management of affairs of state, after the custom of 
his ancestors the kings of the West Saxons, he m .de use 
of the great council of the kingdom, consisting of bishops, 
earls, the king’s aldermen, and his chief thanes or barons. 
'I’liese, in the first part of hii reign, he convoked as 
occasion st'rvetl; but when tilings were better settled, he 
made a law, lliai, twice in the vear at least, an assembly or 
parliament slionkl be held at I.oikIoii, there to provide for 
the well-governing of tlic coniiii'nweahli; from which or- 
tlinanco lus successors varied a litlle, hohliug sueii assem¬ 
blies nut ill aiiv place ee.tain, ieit wi'Tcver they resided, 
at Christmas, E.is'.or, or ^VIlilsuntide. As to extraordinary 
affairs, or eniergeiu ies, wliicli woe.M not admit of calling 
great conneils, the Iving aet'-d (hercia by the advice of 
those blsliops, earis, and oftieio's in llic army, wlio hap¬ 
pened to be aliouL his perso ;. lie was certainly a great 
and warlike jivinee; and though the nation could yever 
boast of a greater soldier, yet lie i.ever willingly made tvar, 
<-r refused peace when desired. He secured his coasts by 
giiardships, making the navy his peeidiar care; and he 
covered his fro'itiers by castles well fortified, which before 
his time tlie Saxons had never raised. In other affairs he 
was no less active and industrious; he repaired the cities 
demolished by the Danes; ho erected new ones, and 
adorned and embellished such as were in a decayed condi¬ 
tion *. It is affirmed that one sixxh part of his revenue# 

'I’Ilv it thuii^ht to have born the bern the founder of Middleton ami Bal- 
toMOilor of Siialtetbury: for Williaiu of ford, lu Kent; of the Di'Vij;es, in Wilt- 
Sla!ine»l>iiry informs lie, there Vas uu{ slike; and of .’Elfretoii, in Osrbyshire. 
out of ruins a stone wiUi tins iiiscrip* He restored and rebuilt Matmesbury. 
lion: .4uno doniinicce inrariiatiouis ubiolj bad been burnt aud destro^^d by 
SSi) .tifredus. rex fecit bane urbem the Hanes; and tliere ii a coin which 
ri gid s.ii S. “ livliu) year SSI), being seems to intimate, tliat he did as much < 
•be eighiU of hie reigu, king Alfred for the city of Norwich. Hcacuels iiotea 
fuuiulrd this city.” He Uesc i'unt. on Spelinan, p. 164; Spec’s Chro- 
Aujl. p, ojl. He is also said to have iiicle, p. 384. ' 

‘ Seldoo, Analect. lib. ii. cap. 5. • Leg. Edv. in prajf. ct cap. 8. 
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was applied t(> Ahc payment of his workmen’s wages, who 
•had besides meat and drink at the king’s expence. In re- 
• s^^t to religions foundations, as Alfred was remarkable for 
Ms piety, so he excelled most of his predecessors in thi^ 
particular;' for, besides re-edifying and restoring almost 
«tery-moT>ast^ry: in his dominions, which the poverty of the 
umes’-dr. the fuj-y 6f the Danes had brought to ruin, he 
■ built,Rtany; and improved more, besides other acts of mu- 
ilUicertiet'towards the church*. He is said by some to 
Have^fi9ytiii3e(f*the university of Oxford; 3 ’et this matter is 
warmly dispatcd, and has empWed several learned jiens: 
but Anthony Wood has insisted upon it; so much, how¬ 
ever, is certain, that Alfred settled and restored tliat uni- 
vereit}', endowed it with revenues, and placed in it fantous 
prOfessorsf. Though he had alwa 3 s a very mimcrous 
court, and took particular pleasure in seeing his nolulitv 
about Mm, yet he found out a method of doing this witli- 

* U* c-astlc which he f Tlie schools erected by Alfred a* 

had MfIftMn'the isle r»f Athelney, and Oxford, were the Great Hall, the l.esst!r 
n llh’thje materials restored an ancient Hall, and the Little Hall. In the Great 
m'ona^ry, nhich be adorned and Hall was taught divinity only, and on 
‘licatitified. When* lie had finished it, this fiiundalioii theiv wort: twenty-six 
being at a loss fisr persons to reside scholars; in the Lesser Hall they 
therein^e sent fur an abbot from Sax- taught logic, music, arillnnetic, ginine, 
uny, add hivited seveial monks from try, and aslruiiomy, and on this fuun- 
lYance; and to make up the niiiiihi r, Aitiontherewerealsotwenty-sixseho- 
he added also sexeral Lnelisli yuiiihs. lare; in the Little Hall there was 
(Will. Maliiish. lili, ii.) Tlie next re- nothing taught hut grammar; however 
Iigious iioiise he founded wa^ a nun- there were tweuty-six schotais also eii- 
ncry, in the town of Shafieshiiry, at the tertainwl here. The Hist divinity pro- 
east gate thereof; this be filled witti festurs were St. Neolus niid St. tlrim- 
nuns, all if noble descent, and he made bald. At the request of the former, it 
his daughter .^ithelgeo: their abbess, is said. AlfrexI erected these schools; 
fk. Higd. PolyChr. 257.) Jn conjinic- and the latter he sent for from ahioad 
tinn with his queen Axlfwiih, he I'oiinded to preside in them. I he first reaih i in 
a nunnery .at Winchester; and a little logic, tniisic. and arithmetic, was .lolin. 
before his death he dcsigiied and laid a monk of St. David's; the readci in 
Lbe foundation of a tiexv monastery, gcom-.’trv and astronomy was another 
railed 'flic new monastery, in the same monk of the same name, who was coni- 
hty. He confirmed the grant made by pauiun to St. Griiiibald; Asscr the 
juUirum king of Noithuinberla/id to monk read in ^aminar and idieiunc. 
he bishopric of Durham, of all the As to the time in which these sebuols 
lountry between the 'I’ine and Tise. were feuiided. it is not easily deter- 
fe likewise granted much to the abbey mined ; very probably they were not 
if Glastonbury; nod sent to Uie cathe- all built at once, but by degrees, as tlie 
Iral church of Sherbum several pre- king’s finances would allow. Alfred is 
ious stones, brought to him from the universally ackuowledged the founder 
ndtet.a ‘The abbey of Wiiiton was at of t'niversity uollege at Oxford, and 
irst^au abbess and twelve nuns; he there is still a very aneb-ni picture of 
Bcreased their number to twenty-six, this prince in the master's apartments ; 
n the account of a victory be obtained tfiere is also a very old bust of him in 
vir the Danes near that place. Le- the refectory in Brazen-nose college, 
md, Collect, vol. IL p.. 1liiguiph. Hist. p. 27; Aooal. Wmt. 

A. D. bdfi. 
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^ut i)n')utUce to the public. He formed three different 
housoliulds, each under a se))arate lord chatpberlain: and 
iliest! waited in their turns, a month every cpiarter; so that 
tlilriiig the year, each of the king’s servants was fobr months 
at court, and eight at home. 

In private life, Alfred was^ the most amiable man in his 
dominions; of so equal a temper, that after he had once 
taken tlie crown, he never suffered any sadness orninbe- 
corning gaiety to enter his mind ; but appeared always of a 
calm, yet cheerful disposition, familiar to his friends, just, 
even to his enemies, kind and tender to all. He was a re¬ 
markable ceconomist of his time; and Asserius has given 
iiN an account of the method he took for dividing and keep¬ 
ing an account of it. He caused si.x wax-candles to be 
made, each of twelve inches long, and of as many ounces 
weight; on the candles the indies w'ere regularly marked; 
and having found that one of them burnt just four hours, 
he committed them to the care of the keepers of his 
chapel, who from time to time gave him notice how the 
hours went; but as in windy weather the cajidles were 
Hasted by the impression of the air on the flame, to re¬ 
medy this inconvenience he invented lanthorns, there 
tr. ing then no glass in his dominions *. When Alfred 
came to the crown, learning was at a very low ebb in 
Ins kingdom t; but by his example and encouragement, 
he used his utmost endeavours to excite a love for 
li uors amongst his subj<>cts. He himself was a scho¬ 
lar ; and had he not been illustrious as a king, would have 
been iauious as an author L When we consider the qua- 


• Asat'r. Mrii.de gent, reg, Ang. p. 
f I iiik a{ipfar* from liit letter to 
Wulisig, prrfixfii to his transla- 
'I'Mi of SI. (Gregory’s Pastoral. In this 
li tti-r li« ts>li» the biihop, “ that both 
till- vlerfy aigf laitjr of the Erglith were 
t 'riitcrly bred to letters, aud made 
rx'iit huprurenienU in the valuable 
l>si~j of tearniuxi by the ailvan- 
l»?e of such a learned eduealioii,. the 
l'ivce|iu of religion and loyalty were 
well observed, the state flourislied, and 
tbu government waa famous for its coo- 
duel ID foreign countries. And with re- 
fanl to Uit clergy, they were particu¬ 
larly eminent for Uieir inttnictions. for 
artiiij. up to their character, and dis- 
cUarginj all ^he parts of their ftinciion; 

tli;it strangers used to conic Uillier, 
'iT h-aruiog, discipline, and iwprove- 

' OL. L G 


mriit. But now the case is miserably 
altered, and we have need of travelling 
to learn what we used to teach; in 
short, knowledge it so entirely lost 
among the English, that there are very 
few on th»uside the Humber, who can 
either translate a piece of Latin, or so 
much as understand their irommoa 
prayers in their luotber-tonguo : tbero 
were so few who could do this, that 1 do 
not reinemher one on the south side 
of the Thames, when 1 came to the 
Clown.” Pia-f. Alfred! regis, publishM 
in Ur. Wise’s edition of Asserius Me- 
neveiisit, Uaon. 1724, p. 87. 

^ Allred is said to have been twelve 
years uh) before he could read h'M mo¬ 
ther-tongue, and then be was allured to 
it by the queen. She had a book of 
Stvmi poems, beautifully kBon^fd# 
ij ' 
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' lifications of this prince, and the many virtues he po»* 
scjised, we ne^d not wonder that be died tinivcrsally la¬ 
mented, which happened after a reign of above 28 years, 
and on the 28th of October, A. D. 900, as some writers 
inform us; though there is a disagreement in this par- 


which^happrninf to show to tier sons, 
and perceiving them mightily plcaied 
therewith, she promisrd to besiow them 
on him ifho ahotild Knt get it by heart: 
this task Alfied undertuuk ; and, with¬ 
out instructor or assisiani, applied 
himself so vigorously to the book, that 
he never left off till he could read and 
repeat it to his mother, and then by 
gave an early proof of his imliistry in 
acquiring knowledge. (Asscr. Men. p. 
16.) He afterwanls arrived at a great 
profi.iicnry in all sorts of leaiuiog; 
for hr was a good grammarian, an ev- 
cellent rhetorician, an aenlc philstso- 
pher, a judicious histunaii, a skdtui 
mnsician, and an able architect. (Ma- 
rianus, A. 1>. kbv.) Of all this he left 
ample testimony to posterity, by many 
admirable worfei and «Ii g.mt transla¬ 
tions, of which we shall give an ac¬ 
count; 

1. The first hook mentioned hy Bale 
is " Breviariutn quoddam collectum ex 
legibus Trojanoruin, lib. i. A hicviary 
collected out of the laws of the rrojans, 
Greeks, Britons, Saxons, and Hanes, in 
one hook." I.eland saw this luHik in 
the Saxon tongue, at Christ church in 
Hampshire. Comment, etc script, p, 
150.-2. “ Visisaxonum leges, lib. i. 
Tbe laws of the Wett-Saxons, in one 
hook.’' Pitts tells us, that it is iu 
Benet college library, at Cambridge.— 
3. “ Ittstuwta quaedam, lib. i. Crr- 
tain institutes.” This is oieutionetl by 
Pitts, and soems to be the sthoiid ca¬ 
pitulation with Guthruni. Brompt. chr. 
col. 819.—4. “Contra judt^cs iuiquos, 
lib. i. An invective against unjust 
judges, in one book.”—6. “ Acta lua- 
gistratunm suorum, lib. i. Acts of his 
OSAgiitratei, iu one book.” This is 
supposed to be the h>jok of judgments 
mentioned by Horne i and was, in all 
pflibabilitjr, a kind of reports, intended 
for the use of succeeding ages.—6, 
“ Kegum fortunse varias, lib. i. The 
wsriwus fortunes of kings, in one book.” 

vlHctn snpientuiii, lib. i. The 
guyings of wise men, in one book.”— 
t. “ ParabolB et tales, lib. i. Para- 
hln naif pleasant sayings, in one book.*' 
^9. ‘'CoUeetioneicbronicorum. Ool- 


lections of chronicles.”—10. “ Kpisto- 
lie ad IVulfsigiiim rpiseupiins. Epistles 
to bishop Wulfsig, in one book.”—11. 
“ Msniiale meditationuiD. A Manu.d 
of meditations.” 

As to bis translations, tfivy weie 
these : — 12. ” Dialogus D. Gregoii;. 
A dialogiicof St.Gregory.”— 15. “ Pas¬ 
torale ejusdem Gregorii. The pastor.d 
of Gregory.”—14. “ Hormestain I’anii 
Orosii, lib. i *' Of this aiiik an l-.iisii-.i 
tiauslation was pulili.sheU by Mr. I! u- 
nngton in I’l'i'J, with .llfred’s ,.\n- 
glo-Saxon. — 1.4. “ Boelius de Conso. 
laliune, lih. v. Boctiu.s's tionsolatio;, 
of philesi phy, in five book-.” I'l 
Plot tell- us, king Alfred traiishat'd ,• 
at WoodstiH-k, ail he found in a M-S. ii, 
tie- Colton library. Nat. Ilisl. of it\ 
fordshire, ctnip, x. ^ M.'*. — In. ” A-- 
scrii senteiitiir, lih. I. The saylii;. at 
Assmiiis, IU one book.”—IT. ” .M.ii- 
tian.'C lih. i. The laws of qn< 

Marthiii, widow of Guithehiius. in ' i;i 
tuHik.’'—18 “ .MaUnutiiia; Ugv.s. n i. 
The laws of .Malmulius, in oin. In v 
— 19 , “ Geslie Anutoruin lieda*. 1 . ,. . 
The deeds of the Kuglish, in five In , 1 ,', 
by Bede:” a copy ol winch is iii i' * 
piihiic library at (■.iiiiliniigi, wisli •.i e 
following distich, (n^ndnian’s l.iiV '*t 
Alfred, p..bll.) 

Uistoricns quondam fecit me B’.ti l. i- 
tiiiiim, 

Alfred rex Saxo traiistulit llle pi.us. 
20. “ d^sopi fahulie. d’-sop’s fahli s.” 
which he is said to have Iraii-Utc.l Ir 'Ci 
the Greek both into La^ and Saxon. 
—21. “ Psalterium Davwcuiu. Ii6. ' 
David's Psalter, in one Imok.” 'Mu* 
was the last work the king aUtupted, 
death surprising him before % had 
finished it; it was however completed 
by another hand, and published at 
Jamdou in 1640, in quarto, by sii Ji h» 
Speimau. 

Besides all these, Malmrsbuiy men¬ 
tions bit translating many Latin an- 
thors ; and the old history of Ely as¬ 
serts, that he translated tlie Old aua 
New Teslameuts, Malmsb. De g*at- 
ttg. Aug. p. 45. Hist, iilien. lib. 
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ticular, even amongst our best historians. He was buried, 
in the cathedral of Winchester; but the canons of that 
cliurch pretending they were disturbed by bis ghost,*his 
3t)n a»>d successor Edward caused his body to be removed 
to the new monastery, which was left unfinished at his 
death. Here it remained till the dissolution of monaste¬ 
ries, when Dr. llichard Fox,’ bishop of Winchester, c,aused 
the bones of all our Saxon kings to be collected »j.nd put 
into chests of lead, with inscriptions upon each of them, 
shewytg whose bones they contained ; these chests he took 
care to have placed on the top of a wall of exquisite work¬ 
manship, built by him to inclose the presbytery of the ca¬ 
thedral. Here they remained undisturbed until the cathe¬ 
dral was pillaged by the parliamentary soldiers, under sir 
William W aller, during the rebellion in 1642, when the 
chests were thrown down, and most of their contents. 
dispersed. 

'I’he preceding account of this illustrious prince, taken 
from various authorities, exhibits altogether so pleasing a 
picture of Allred, that we have not interrupted it by any 
of those objections which more modern research has dis¬ 
covered. For ail the facts of Alfred’s history we are com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the monkish vvriterjj; and as we 
can have little now to disprove their assertions, most his¬ 
torians have implicitly followed their engaging narrative. 
In some respects, however, there is reason to question 
their authenticity. I’here i.s, in the first place, much rea¬ 
son to believe that the trial by jury is of older date than 
the tinte of Alfred: and secondly, there is still more rea¬ 
son to tpiestion the assertions in the note p. 448, respect¬ 
ing his having founded the university of Oxford. In ad¬ 
dition to other objections which have been made to this 
origin of tlte university, we may now refer the reader to a 
work i§ which the question seems jo be decided beyond 
all future controversy. The work we allude to is, “ The 
Life of St. Neot, the oldest of all the brothers of king Al¬ 
fred,” by the late John Whitaker, B. D. 1809. In section 
II. of this life, it is v ery clearly demonstrated that Alfred 
could not possibly have founded any university in Oxford, 
which was without the kingdom of West-Saxony in his 
days; and that tlie only university, or rather school, which 
he founded, was at Winchester. As to the broad assertion 
in the preceding note, that “ Alfred is universally acknow¬ 
ledged the founder of University college, Oxfordtills 

l; o* 2 
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is so far from being the case, that the historian of tliat 
college, Mr. Smith, a member of it, has clearly proved 
that Alfred haa no hand whatever in it, and that the real 
founder w4s William of Durham. ’ 

ALFRED, an English bishop, flourished in the 10th 
century. He was a monk of jlje order of St. Bonnet, in 
the monastery of Malmesbury, and afterwards preferred t<» 
the see*of Exeter. He was one of the most learned men 
of his fime, and wrote; I. A treatise “ De Naturis Ke- 
rum2. The “Life of Adelmusand, 3. “Th« His¬ 
tory of his own Abbey.'” He is said to have been very in¬ 
timate with St. Dnnstan. * 

ALGARDI (Alexanper), a sculptor and iirchiiect of 
Bologna, was the disciple of Louis Carrache, and the 
friend of Dominic, who brought him to Rome, where ho 
died in 1654. In the church of St. Peter of the Vatican 
is a bas-relief of his representing St. Leon before Attila, 
in great estimation by connoisseurs: and at Bologna is an 
admirable gronpe of his, the beheading of St. Paul. His 
other tvorks .arc, the statue of St. Philippa de Neri; all 
the fountains and decorations of the villa Pampbili, the 
facade of the church of St. Ignatius, and tlu; great altar of 
the church .of St. Nicholas Tolcntine, which is a chef- 
d’cBUvre. Algardi revived sculpture from the neglect into 
which it had fallen previously to his time, and became tin* 
founder of a school of eminent artists, who owe their high 
reputation to following his steps. Pope Innocent XI. gave 
him siijc thousand Botnan crowns for tlie bus-relief of St. 
Leon, and presented him with a gold chain which lie or¬ 
dered him to wear ail bis life. His epitaph in the church of 
St. John and Petrona, very justly remarks, tliat his works 
wanted nothing but age to place them on a footing with 
tl»e most perfect specimens of antiquity. Milizia bestows 
high praise on Algardi jn his “ Mcinorie de gli architetti," 
Bas.san. 1785. His private character appears to have been 
very excellent * 

ALGAROTTI (Francis), an eminent Italian writer, 
was born at Venice, Dec, II, 1712. His father, a rich 
merchant, ha4 two other sons, and three daughters; one 

• .Binjt. Rril. with the authoritie* <|aoteU tl>cr«.-^tri4tTi4<>*ia Sre Iinlen.— 
Hilner’* History of WiiichesUT, »oL 1. p. J'J6.—Asur's Life, by Wise.— ^el- 
ntn’s ditto, &.I', a.c, 

^ * tfOtlwin de Premlibus. 

• Arsenqlle Vies des faiaisux Sculpt uts.—Selluri.—Murtri—Dii'l, Hilt*— B 
DoJeervUe—iitrau’s I^iouary. 
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of the sons died an infant; the other, Bonomo Algarotti, who 
took the charge of the family on the father’s death, sur¬ 
vived tlie subject of this article, and wits his execlitor. 
't'ranois studied first at Rome, then at Venice, and lastly 
at Bologna, under the two celebrated professors Eustace 
Miinfredi and Francis Zanotti, who, loved liim for his 
sweetness of temper, and by whose instructions he made a 
vttry rapid progress in mathematics, geometry, agronomy, 
philoso]>hy, and (tliysics. tic was particularly fond of tbi* 
last^tndy, and of anatomy. Nor was he less assiduous in 
a( (|uiriiig a perfect knowledge of ancient und modern lan¬ 
guages. Before his first visit to France he became known 
to the learned world, by the many excellent papers he had 
pi'iiiUrd 111 the Memoirs of the institute of Bologna; and in 
one of his rural retreats, in 1733, he wrote his “ Newtonian- 
isino per le Uanic,” in which he endeavoured to familiarize 
Newton's system to the ladies, as Fontenelle had done 
that of Dcs Cartes. He was now only in his twenty-first 
year, and this work, which was published in 1734, ac- 
tjiiirc.i him much reputation. It was almost immediateiv 
translated into French by Duperron de Caslera ; and, al¬ 
though very incorrect, this was the only edition from 
whicii the French critics formed their opinion of its merits, 
ami from which a translation was also made into German, 
but not into English, as the French biographer asserts. 
Our celebrated countrywoman, Mrs. Carter, usdd the 
original, in her translation, pi.hHshed in 1739, and re- 
\ised in the press by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel Johnson. 
It was entitled “Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy explained, 
for the use of the ladies, in six dialogues on Light and 
Colours,” If vols, 19mu. 

In his early years Algarotti had culbvated a poetical 
turn, and after some favourable attempts of the lyric kind, 
he wrote several poetical epistles on subjects of philosophy 
and science. These were collected, with others of Fru* 
guiii ami Bettiiielli, and published with some pretended 
letters of Virgil, in which a bold attack was made on the 
merits of Dante and Petrarch. This publication made a 
considerable noise in Italy, and gave great, offence «o the 
admirers of these illustrious poets; but Algarotti declared 
himself ignoratic of the writer, who is now known to be 
BetiineiU- • * 

Algarottihad also studied the fine arts, and produced many 
fxctslleut specimens of painting and engr»Yii\g. • In parti- 
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cular he designed and engraved several plates of heads in 
groupes, one of which, containing thirteen in the antique 
stj’ld, is dated ?eb. 15, 174'4. He travelled likewise over 
Italy, with a painter and draftsman in his suite; and what 
he has published on the arts discovers extensive know¬ 
ledge and taste. Fi;ederick II. who had become acquainted 
with hjs talents when prince-royal, no sooner mounted 
the throve, than he invited him to Berlin. Algarotti was 
then in London, and, complying with his majesty’s wish, 
remained at Berlin many years. Frederick conferred on 
him the title of count of the kingdom of Prussia, witli re¬ 
version to his brother and descendants. He made him also 
his chamberlain, and knight of the order of Merit, be¬ 
stowing on him at the same time many valuable jtresents, 
and other marks of his esteem ; and after Algarotti loft 
.Berlin, the king corresponded with him for twenty-five 
years. The king of Poland, Augustus III. also had him 
for some time at his court, and gave him the title of privy- 
counsellor of war. Nor was he held in less esteem l\v the 
sovereigns of Italy, particularly pope Benedict XIV. the 
duke of Savoy, and the duke of Parma. The excellence 
of his character, the purity of his morals, his elegant man¬ 
ners, and the, eclat which surrounds a rich amateur of the 
arts, contributed to his celebrity j>erhaps as much as the 
superiority of his talents, and his acknowledged taste. 
Wherbver be travelled he was respected equally l»y the 
rich, and the learned, by men of letters, artists, and 
by men’ of the world. The climate of Germany having 
sensibly injured his health, he returned first to Wnice, 
and afterwards to Bologna, where he had determined to 
reside, but his disorder, a consumptioti of the lungs, 
gained ground rapidly, and put an end to liis life, at Pisa, 
March 3, 1764. He is .said to have met death with com¬ 
posure, or, as his biogypher terms it, with philosophical 
resignation. In his latter days he passed his uiorniugs with 
Maurino (the artist who used to accompany him in his 
travels), engaged in the study of painting, architecture, 
and the fine arts. After dinner he had his works read to 
him, <ben printing at Leghorn, and revised and corrected 
the siteets : in the evening he had a musical party. The 
epitaph he wrote for himself is taken from Horace’s non 
iHnnis moriar, and contains only the few wortfs, “ Htcjacet 
Pit. jttgaroltus non omnis." The king of Pru.ssia was at 
iIk expense of - a magnificent monument in the Campo 
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Santo of Pisa; on which, in addition to the inscription 
which Algarotti wrote, he ordered the following, “ Algd~ 
rotto Ovidii amulo, Ncwloni discipulo, f'redeiicus rex," 
•and Algarotti’s heirs added only “ Fredericas JAagnus." 

The works of Algarotti were published at Leghorn, 
1765, 4 vols. 8vo; at Berlin, 1772, 8 vols. 8vo ; and at 
Venice, 17 voJs. 8vo, 1791 —1794. ’This las;, the most 
complete and correct edition, is ornamented with vignettes, 
the greater part of which were taken from the author’s 
des^ns. These volumes contain : 1. Memoirs cM’ his life 
and writings, and his poetry. 2. An analysis of the New¬ 
tonian system. 3. Pieces on arohitecturc, painting, the 
opera, essays on various languages, on history, philology, 
on Des Cartes, Horace, &.c. 4 and 5. Essays on the mi¬ 

litary art, and on the writers on that subject. 6. His tra¬ 
vels in Russia, preceded by an Essay on the metals of that 
empire : the congress of Cytherea, the life of Pallavicini, 
the Italian poet; and a humorous piece against the abuse 
of learning. 7. Thoughts on different subjects of philoso¬ 
phy and philology. 8. Letters on painting and architec¬ 
ture. 9 and 10. Letters on the sciences. ‘H'to 16. His 
corres[)ondenLo, not before published, with the literati of 
Italy, En gland, and France. 17. An unffnished critical 
essay on the triumvirate of Crassus, Pompey, and Ceesar. 
Among bis correspondents vve find the names of the 
ItaliiMis, Manfredt and Zanotti, his first masters,* Fabri 
of Bologna, Aletastasio, Frugoui, Bettinelli, Frisi the ce¬ 
lebrated mutUematician and physician, Mazzuchelli, Pa- 
radisi, &.c.; the Prussians, Frederic II. several princes of 
the same family, and f ormey, &c.; the English, lords 
Ciiesterlield and llervey, Mr. Hollis, lady Montague, &c.; 
and the French, Voltaire, Maupertuis, du Chastellet, mad. 
du Boccage, Ac. His Essays on painting, on the opera, 
his Letters to lonl Hervey and the marquis Maffei, and 
his Letters, niilitary and political, have been translated 
and published in English. His biograpliers have gene¬ 
rally iianded down his character without a blemish; and 
Fabroiii, on whom We mostly rely, is equally lavish in his 
praises. While we take his personal merits from th^e au¬ 
thorities, we have evident proof from his works that he 
was an universal scholar, and wrote with facility and ori¬ 
ginality on every subject he took in. hand. Tbey’preseni 
a greater variety of reailing and thought than almost any 
.scholar of the eighteenth century; but th.ey aro not with* 
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out redundancy, and sometimes affectation. His fame ia 
said to be fixed on a more solid basis in bis own country, 
than in those where he has been viewed only through the 
medium of ^anslations. * 

ALGAZELI (Abou-Hamed-Mouammed), an Arabian 
philosopher, was born at Thous in 1058, studied in the 
college of the celebrated Iman-Al-Uaremein, and became 
a roan bf great learning. On the death of his preceptor 
he presented himself to the vizir Neddham El-mulk, who 
bestowed many gifts and honours upon him, and gave^him 
the superintendance of a college which he had founded at 
Bagdad. Algazeli, after retaining this office four years, 
embraced a solitary life, traxelletl into .‘'yria and Palestine, 
and employed himself in the contposition of his works, 
until his death in 1111. Among his papers was a treatise 
censuring with great freedom some articles of the Maho¬ 
metan faith ; this was of course immediately committed to 
the flames. He left, however, many other works, some 
of which have been translated either into Katin or Hel»reM'. 
His treatise on “Religious Sciences” is highly celebrated 
in the East, 1506 was published at (.'ologu, another 
of his works under the title of “ Philusophica et logica Al¬ 
gazeli,” 4to. Averroes, who lived after him, wrote against 
his philosophical opinions, in a piece entitled “ Destnictio 
destructionum philosophic Algazeli,” and which is printed 
in the 9th vol. of his Aristotle. In all, except the first 
mentioned work, Algazeli is a strenuous supporter of the 
Mahometan religion.^ 

ALGER, or ALGERUS, a learned priest of the church 
of Liege, in the twelfth century, was distinguished for a 
love of study and retirement, which induced him to refuse 
many tempting offers of promotion, lu 1121, be shot 
himself up at Ciuni, and passed his time in the strict ob¬ 
servance of monastic discipline. He died in 1131. He 
wrote, 1. “ 4 treatise on Mercy and Justice,” published by 
Martcnne in the 5th vol. of his “ Anecdotes.” 2. “ A 
treatise on the Sacrament,” in three books, which may be 
seen in the Bibl. Patrum; but the most singular part of its 
history is, that Erasmus published an edition of it in 1530, 
at Fribourg, and declared that by the perusal of it he bad 

' RiosnpMc Univeltelle. —Diet. 'Ristorique.— Fsbroni Vila: Italoruro, vol. V. 
iD- Mazzucfaelli Scrittori d’italia, vol. I.—Suii Oi)OiiiauiqSii.-^uruu’s 

Jtaat. of Jiurraven, 

► JFllertelot—Brucker.—Biog. VDtveneUe, ^ 
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been confirmed in the opinion of tlic real presence. 3. ^ 
small piece on “ Free Will,” published by fatlier Pez in 
the fourth vol. of his “Anecdotes.” Algerus wrote many 
• letters, and a history of the church of Liege, which re¬ 
main in manuscript. * 

ALGHIZl-GALEAZZO, an architect and geometrician 
of the sixteenth century,’ was born at Carpi, in l\^odena. 
He was employed as architect by the duke of Fetrara, but 
applied himself principally to the art of fortification. Ili« 
work on that subject, “ Delie Fortificazioni,” divided into 
three books, was printed at Venice in 1570, in a most 
s|)lendid form, in folio. Modern engineers have been much 
indebted to him. * 

ALGHIZl ( I’liOMAS), a very celebrated lithotomist, of 
Florence, was born Sept. 17, 1669, and died Sept. 24,1713, 
of an accident while shooting, his piece having burst, which 
carried off his left hand. He applied himself chiefly to 
opttrations lor the stone, which he frequently performed 
with great success, particularly in the case of one of hit 
patients, pope Clement XI. He published “ IJthutomia, 
overo del cavar la Pietra,” Firenza, 1707, fol. Tliis dis¬ 
covers a great knowledge of the art he professed, and tho 
cures recorded are undeniable proofs of his. ability. Hit 
opinion, in this work, is that the stone is seldom or never 
formed in the bladder, but that it falls into it from the 
kidneys, or some neighbouring part, and that it grows* there 
by several incrustations. * 

ALHAZEN, ALLACEN, or ABDILAZUM, was a 
learned Arabian, a native of Bassorah. He wrote upon 
Astrology ; and his work upon optics was printed in Latin, 
at Basil, in l.'>72, under the title of “ Optic® Thesaurus,” 
by Hisuer. Alhazen was the first who shewed the import¬ 
ance of refractions in astronomy, so little known to the 
ancients. He is also the first author who has treated on 
the twilight, upon which be wrote a work, and takes occa¬ 
sion to speak also of the height of the clouds. He first, 
however, distinguished himself as a projector. He boasted 
frequently that he could construct a machine to prevent 
the iimndations of the Nile. This being reported to the 
caliph, be offered him’presents, workmen, and every species 
of encouragement; but Alhazen, having soon discovered 

• 

• Mnrrri.—Jortin’t Krasiiniw.—Biog. Oaomatl. 

’ Bioif. HiiWiique. 

♦ Diet Uirtorimw.— M*iii«irt«)flitei»ture,st>l. y;p.3i, 
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tjje impossibility of accomplishing his scheme, and dreading 
the anger of the caliph, jmt on a feigned madness, which 
he continued as long aS the caliph lived. The rest of his 
life he speifl in writing, or in copying books, which he* 
sold. He tiled at Cairo in lO^S. t'asiri, in his Bibl. Arali, 
Hisp. gives a long Qatalognc of his works, some of which 
are in .the Bodh>iau, and some' in the librarv- of Leyden. 
The work above mentioned, otliicd by llisnev, is supposed 
tff have bpen of service to Kepler. ‘ 

ALT, the cousin and son-in-latv of Mohammed, onglit, 
perhaps, to have been caliph after Mohammed’s deatii; but 
b»ing opposed by Omar and Otiiman, be retired into -Arabia, 
and there made a collection of the doctrines of Mohammed, 
and in this he permitted some things contlemnetl by 
Abnheker, whicti gained him many proselytes. Alter 
the deatli of Olhman, he was declared calijih liy the 1' gyp- 
tians and the inhabitants of Mecca atid Medina, in the 
year of the hegira 35 , and of our Lord 6 . 5.5 ; but after a 
reign of four years and three cjuarters, he was mortally 
wounded in a niosqne, and died three or four days after, 
A. D. finl.—All had nine wives, who brought him fourteen 
sons and eighteen daughters. If we consider him, with 
regard to his.courage, moderation, piety, and understand- 
jitg, he will he found one of the greatest men that was ever 
born among the Arabians. I’he Persians annually cele¬ 
brate the day of his martyrdom, follow bis doctrine, and 
hold the memory ol Abiibeker, Omar, and Oilmian, in 
abhorrence, while the l urks reverence them, and detest 
Ah. 

Ali deserves a place in literary history, as he had cul¬ 
tivated his iniiul vritii a care unusual in his ago and country 
He left many collections of sentences, proverbs, and pieces 
of poetry. Gotins and Lettd have published fragments of 
these sentences : the fifst, at Liw^den, 1629 , and the other 
in 1746 , at the end of Ben Zobair’s poem. Vather pub¬ 
lished Golins’s fragments in French, Paris, 1660 . (Jckley. 
in tlie third edition of Ids history of the Saracens, has given 
an Finglish translation of 169 sentences of Ali; and Was- 
mueb, in the preface to his Arabic grammar, says that 
Tocherning published a century of his proverbs. Guadag- 
iu>li is the first wlio published his poems, with a Latin 
tAbislation, Home, 1642 ; but Kpypers has edited a mute 

UwviMeiliv—Uutiou'ii Malkematical Dictionary .—-Moreri. 
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correct edition, Leyden, 1745, Sro. This contains sijc 
small poems, the first of which had been given by Golius 
at the end of Erj)enius’s grammar, Leyden, 1656, and the 
•second, third, and fourth, by Agapito, in his Arabic gram¬ 
mar, Home, 1687.* 

Al.l BEY, an adventurer, who acted a most distin- 
guished part against the Ottoman empire in the la^t cen¬ 
tury, was born in Natolia in 1728, and received at his 
birth the name of Joseph. His father was a Grepk priest, 
of distinguished family, who educated him with great 
care, designing him to succeed him : but, at thirteen yeans 
of age, Joseph being hunting in a neighbouring forest, 
robbers fell on his company, and carried him off to Grand 
Cairo; here he was sold to Ibrahim, a lieutenant of the 
ianisaries, who had him circumcised, clothed him in the 
<lross of the mamalukes, and called him Ali: he gave him 
masters in the Turkish and Arabic languages, and in 
liorsoinanship, and, by kind treatment, made him by de- 
groos satisfied with liis new station. In a course of years, 
he succeeded in these languages, shewed v^onderful dex¬ 
terity in the use of his arms, and hecame so dea? to his 
master, that he raised him rapidly in his household, and 
created him a cachef or governor, at the ageoftweuty-two. 

In this station, he inanifeste!l his equity and good ad- 
ininistraiion of justice, improved tlie discipline of the 
mamalukes, and laid the foiindaiion ol his future greatness. 
Here he gained the favour of the pasha Hahiph, who, dis¬ 
covering his merit, became his protector. He remained 
several years in this station, until his patron Ibrahim was 
eleiaed emir al hagi, or prince of the caravan, who took 
liirn with him to escort the pilgrims : in their march they 
were attacked by the Arabs; Ali fell upon them at the 
head of the mamalukes, repulsed the enemy, and killed a 
great number on the spot. On Ips return, several tribes 
being collected were determined to avenge their defeat: 
ihe young cachef gave them battle, and obtained a signal 
victory. Ibrahim did justice to the services of his lieute¬ 
nant in full council, and proposed to create hini a sangiak, 
which, after some opposition, was accomplished. • 

Become now one of the members of tbe republic, he 
never forgot his obligations to his patron. In i758, the 
eioir al hagi was murdered by the party of Ibrahim the 

• Oe». Diet.—lyHerbelot.—Biog. Dnirerselle. 
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Circassian. From this moment, Ali meditated vengeanre ; 
I»e concealed Ins resentment, and employed all the re¬ 
sources of his nnnd to arrive at the post of scheik elbalad, 
the first digtiity of the republic. In 1763 he attained that 
post; and soon after revenged the blood of bis patron, by 
sacriticing Ibrahim t,he Circassian with his own hand. This 
action, raised him up numerous enemies; the sangiaks, at¬ 
tached to the party of the Circassian, conspired against 
him ; h^ was on the point of being murdered, but saved 
himself by flight, and repaired to Jerusalem. living 
gained the esteem of the governor of that city, he thought 
himself ill safety; hut his enemies, fearing him even in 
exile, wrote to the Porte to demand his death, and orders 
were immediately sent to the governor to strike o(f his 
bead. Fortunately, Kaliipb, his old friend, was one of 
.the divan, and ga\e him notice to fly from Jeiusalcm : .Ali 
therefore anticipated the arrival of the capigi bachi, and 
took refuge with scheik Daker, prince of St. John of Acre. 

I'his old man received him with open arms, was not 
long ill discovering the merit of his new guest, and from 
that moment loaded him with caresses ; he exhorted him 
to bear adversity with courage, flattered bis hopes, soothed 
his ^orrows, .and made him taste of pleasures even in his 
disgrace. .Ali Bey might have passed his dtiys happily 
with s< heik Daker; but ambition would not permit him to 
remain inactive; be carried on a secret correspondence 
with some of the sangiaks attaclied to bis interest. 'I'hc 
prince of .Acre, on his part, wrote to his friends at Grand 
Cairo, and urged them to hasten the recal of the scliiek 
elbalad. A\’lu)e this was going on, llahipli, now grand 
vizir, prociiri'd him to be invited to return to Grand Cairo, 
and resume his dignity : he set off immediately, and was 
rrccivetl with the acclamations of the people. On all sides 
the storm was gathering around him: all those who were 
offended at the murder of Ibrahim tlie Circassian, were 
constantly laying snares for him; they only waited a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity: the death of Kaliiph, which hap¬ 
pened in 1763, furnished them with it; tliey threw ofl tiie 
mask, and declared openly against him. He escaped into 
Arabia Felix, visited the coasts of the Ited Sea, and once 
more took refuge with the scheik of Acre, who receivetl 
him winb the same tenderness. Whilst he was there, the 
sangiaks of the party of the Circassian persecuted those 
who were devoted to the interests of Ali. This imprudence 



opened the eyes of the majority j they perceived that they 
wore the dupes of a few ambitious men ; »nd, to strenj^theri 
tiie.r party, recalled the scheik elbalad, uik] promised to 
support him with all their power ; lie set off iunnediately. 
On his return to Grand Cairo, iu 17od, Ali held a council • 
he n'presented to them that'moderation liaii only excited 
the friends of Ibrahim to revenge j that Tiotbing bnt flight 
would have saveil him from their plots ; and thut’to secure 
the common safety, tlicse turbulent spirits must fie sacrificed. 
Tl* whole asseinhly applauded this resolution, and the 
next day they took off the heads of four of tliem. This 
execution insunul the tranquillity of Ali; he saw himself 
at the head of the government, and, in the space of six 
years, raised sixteen of his inanialukes to the dignity of 
beys, and one of them to that of aga of tlic janisaries. 

8uprenic cliief of the republic, he adopted every mea¬ 
sure to render his power durable : not couteiit with increas¬ 
ing his mamalukes to dooo, he took into pay 10,000 mo- 
grahi: he also caused his troops to observe the most rigid 
discipline, and, by continual exercise, made them good 
sohliers. He attached the young men of his household to 
him, by the paternal attention he paid to their education ; 
and above all by bestowing favours and re\Vards on those 
who were the most worthy. His jiarty became so power¬ 
ful, that such of his colleagues as were not his firiends 
dreaded his power, nor dared u thwart his projects. Be¬ 
lieving his authority cstablishetl on a solid basis, he turned 
his attention to the welfare of his people : the Arabs, dis¬ 
persed over the deserts, and on the frontiers of Egvfit, 
committed ravages not to he suppressed by^ a fluctuating 
government: he declared war, and sent against them 
bodies of cavalry, which beat them everywhere, and drove 
them back into the depth of their solitudes. J^g.vpt begun 
to respire, and agrieulture, encouraged, flourished once 
more in tliat rich country. Having rendered the chief of 
each village rt'sponsihle for the crimes of the inhabitants, 
he punished them until the authors of the olVence were de¬ 
livered into the hands of justice. In this manner, thejirin- 
eipal citizens looked after the public safety ; and, for the 
first time since the coiiinieneement of the Turkish empire, 
the traveller and merchant could pass tlirough the whole ^ 
extent of the kingdom without the apprehension of an* 
insult'. 

The scheik elbalad unforliiiiatoly accumulated fav»ursoii 
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Mohammed Abou Dahab, a traitor^ who secretly aspired to 
the sovereign ppwer. The sangiaks bribed him to put tiie 
, scheik out of the way ; but fearing for his own life, he de-^ 
ferred it, am^ kept the gold, and to increase the confidence 
of his friend, he discovered the conspiracy. 

In 17().S the Rushans declared war against the Porte : 
the sebeiiv sent 12,000 men to serve in the Turkish army. 
Even thi'T circumstance of duty was made use of to his dis- 
advantaga ; and it was represonted at Constantin .ple, that 
these troops were designed to servo in the Russian aritiv : 
the calumny was credited, and a ca|)igi, witli lour aitond- 
ants, sent to take oif liis iiead. Alt had intelligence hy 
his friends, and dispatched a conlitlent, wiilt 12 mama* 
lukes, who seized llie eapigi and Ids attendants, took from 
them their order, and put them to dtaatli. 'I'lie wliole wiil 
shew us by how precarious a tenure life is held in the Ot¬ 
toman empire. 'I'lie scheik, possessed of this order, as¬ 
sembled the chiefs, and laid belt* 11 * them the tlespotism of 
the Ottoman court, 'i'his liad the desired elVect ; sixteen 
of the be 3 s ex^daimed that war ought to he declared against 
the grand sigmor. The Tuikisli pasha was ordered to quit 
Egypt, and the scheik .secured the assistance of the prince 
of Acre. 

Ali levied two armies ; of one he gave the command to 
his br,other Abou Dahab, to attack .Arabia Felix, and the 
interior provinces; the other, to Ismael, to attack the ma¬ 
ritime towns 1 he also equipped a good fleet for tlte Red 
Sea. Mean time, he remained at home, attentive to tiie 
internal police of the kingdom. He reformed the eusiom- 
house, granted immunities to the European inercliants, 
encouraged commerce, protected the caravans, and the 
inland merchants; nor was he long l>efbre he reaped the 
fruits of bis wise administration ; Egypt was relieved, the- 
public safety established^ and agriculture encouraged. 

Mean time, Abou Dahab conquered Yemen, deposed 
the sclieriff of Mecca, and substituted in bis place emir 
Abdalla; who, to pay%is court to Ali, gratified him with 
the title of sultan of Egypt. Ismatfl made himself master 
of alPthe towns on the eastern shore of tlie Arabian gulf. 

In 1771, Ali sent Abou Dahab with 40,000 men to at¬ 
tempt the conquest of Syria, and wrote to count OrlofF, 
*the Ruskian admiral, then at Leghorn, making him large 
to form an alliance with him. The count in return 
thanked inm, wished him success, and made him great pro- 
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miscs, which were never realised. He also negotiated 
with Venice, promising to assist her to r/itake her ppsses- 
sions from the 7'urks ; but the re})uVjlic declined this bold, 
enterprise. In the mean time Abou Datiab took some 
towns of Syria, and drove the Ottomans before him ; but 
he liad long meditated tlye min of Ali, his patron and his 
friend, and had accepted the command ol the army, in 
order to gain it to his interest. Having 8eoui<;t> them, he 
erected the standard of rebellion, withdrew ih* garrisons 
frtsii the conquered places, and re-entered Kgypt. Not 
daring to attack the capital, he kept along the Red .Sea, 
crossed the deserts, and entered Upper Egypt. His re- 
vf)lt was now manifest; he gained the beys who commanded 
there, and marched towards Uairo. Ali repented his 
placing the command in the hands of a traitor. He col¬ 
lected an army, which he entrusted to Ismael bey, wfJO 
likewise betrayed him and joined Ahou Dahab. Upon this, 
Ali, by the advice of his liieiuls, determined to retire to 
ll»t. John of Acre. He wrote to count Orloff for assistance ; 
and in the middle of tlie night, accompanied by the beys 
his friends, and 7,000 troops, he left Cairo, and Hed across 
the deserts. He reacheil Gu/a, but from agitation of mind 
was taken very ill; in tins situation the vesicrable scheik 
Daker came to visit him, consoled him that his condition 
was not desperate, and that the Russian squadron,was at 
hand. ^Vith this consolation, iiid die assistance of a Rus¬ 
sian physician, in a few weeks he recovered. 

A Russian squadron appearing before Acre, he wrote 
again to ccuint Orlotf for assistance, atid sent also an ain- 
b^^ssador to the emjiress. In August 1772, Ali took Yaffa 
and Rama. 'I'hese successes inspired iiim with the hope 
ot returning to Cairo. The chiefs of the janisaries in that 
capital also invited himto do so; aqpl tliereforc collecting the 
garrisons of the conquered towns,Jie began his marcii with 
2250 mamalukes, 31-00 mograbi, and 650 horse. Abou 
Dahab met him with 12,000 men, and was defeated. Abou, 
by instilling into the minds of tliq|^iihommedans, that Ali 
designed to abolish their religioti, and introduce Chris¬ 
tianity, procured an army of 20,000 men. The janfsaries, 
however, refused to join him. Ali was uttprepareti for this 
event; he abandoned himself to despair, and fell danger¬ 
ously ill. His friends aiivised him to retire to St*. John ot. 
Acre, hut lie declared he would sooner perish than retreat 
an inch. On the l‘Uh uf^April, 1773, the afni^s met. 
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Both parties charged with fury, and notwithstanding tit# 
infeiiprity of AliV troops, they had at first the advantage ; 
but the mograbi,* corrupted by the promises of Abou I)a- 
hab, dcsertc3, and the fortune of the day was changed. 
Most of All’s friends fell round him; the survivors pressed 
him to retire, but he Kplietl, tliat his hour was come. The 
luainahdces bravely perished with thpir arms in their hands. 
AH slew ttvo sdldiers who attempted to siexc him ; and the 
lieutenantkof ,Abou Dahab advancing, All, though wounded 
with two balls^iot him with a pistoL He fought with the 
utmost bravery^ but, being beat down by the stroke of a 
sabre, was seized .and carried to the tent of the conqueror, 
wliere he died of bis wounds eight days after. 

All was of the middle size, 4iis carriage noble, and his 
character open and generous : he possessed an iusurinount- 
ible courage, and a lofty genius. He died the victim of an 
ill-placed friendship. Had Russia availed herself of his 
jfl’ers, she might Have secured to herself the commerce of 
^rabia. He was only 45 years of dge when he died. The 
Egyptians lung.mourned bis loss; and saw themselves again 
[ilunged into all the miseries from which he had- deliVercd 
hem. * 

ALI-BEY, or ALI-BEIGH, first interpreter to the sul- 
:an Mahomet IV. was born at Leopold, in Poland, under 
be name of Bobrowski, about the beginning of the seven- 
eenth century. Dr. Hyde calls him Albert Bouowski. 
He was carried away while a youth by the Tartars, and sold 
.o the Turks, who, perceiving bis talents, had him brought 
ip in the seraglio, where be spgnt twenty years. .Viter 
his he went into the service of a man of rank, to Egypt, 
rliere, in consequence of his excellent behaviour, he was 
uade free, and, according to custom of the Turks, bail 
. new name given him, of Ali-Bey. On his return to 
Jonstantinople, his gen^Slknowledge of the Western ami 
eastern languageli ^Sdually advanced him to the rank of 
"ergjuman Bashi, pr ^st interpreter of the Porte. He 
oniposed a grammar dU a lexicon of the Turkish lan- 
uage, about tiie year 1^3, and translated at the request of 
>r. B^re, the ^teebism of the church of England into 
le 'V^kish language. At the request of another gentle- 
translated the whole Bible, which was sent into 

» 
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Europe to be printed, but remains in manuscript in the 
library at Leyden. Dr. Hyde had tlie Psalms translated, 
and written, in Ali’s hand. His death, which took plactfat 
Gonsiantiiiople in 167.5, was much regretted by-Ahe Chris¬ 
tians at Constantinople, but particularly by the English,' 
lor whom lie had great hfl'ection and esteem, and to whom 
he often intimated his desirb to have come over to Eng-' 
land, and to return into the bosom of the Christian phuri^ 
It is said indeed that this design'was on foot when he died. 
In 1691, Dr. Hyde published “ Tractatus Alberti Bobdvii. 
itc. tie Turcarum Liturgia, peregratione Meccana, cir- 
cnmc'isbno, mgrotorum visitatione, &c.’*'with notes, Ox¬ 
ford. Tills curious work was brought over by Dr. Thomas 
Smith, who presented it to Dr. Hyde, and advis'fed him to 
translate it. It is the most succinct and probably one of 
the most authentic accounts we have of the religious cere*' 
monies of the Turks. The “ Dialogi Turcici” of Ali 
Bey, and bis translation of Commenius’s Janua Liuguarum, 
arc in the royal library at Paris. It is thought that be fur¬ 
nished Hicaut with valuable materials for his history of the 
Turkish empire, and that he had a principal* hand in the 
translation into Turkish of Grotiirs on the truth of the 
Christian religion. * 

ALIAMKT (James), a French engraver, ani a member 
of the academy of painting, was born at Abbeville in 1728, 
ami died at Paris, 1788. He was first known by tfome 
small engravings executed with much taste, but hts repu¬ 
tation rests principiilly on his large plates, which he en- 
i',raved_after Bergheni, A\'ouvcrmaus, and Vernct. Among 
ills best works are two of the six plates which represent the 
battles of tile Chinese with the Tartars. He worked with 
tbe dry point more successfully than even his master De¬ 
lias. His brother Francis Gehuaiu Aliainet is known in 
this country by some engravings which he has executed 
for Messrs. Boydell. * 

ALIPIUS. SeeALYPIUS. 

ALIPRANDI (B 0 N.VAIENTE), wl)»m Crescembini has 
placed unioiig tlie poets of Italy, but^'ho more properly be¬ 
longs to the class of historians, or antiquaries, lived ip,tbe 
1 alter part of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fif- 
icv'iitli century. He was educated in the house of Louis 
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deGonza^, the first of that name, and captain of Alantna, 
and he appears to have made considerable proficiency in 
the'^study ofla\* and philosophy. He afterwards embraced 
a military life and served under Guy and Louis de Gon. 
zaga; and when more advanced in years, was employed in 
political affairs. He is supposed to have died in 1417. The 
only work attributefl to him is 'a metrical chronicle or his¬ 
tory o*f {rlantua, which Muratori has published in the fifth 
volnme of his “ Antitpiitates Italiiie mediiE seii,” but in 
which h*e cautious his resulers against expecting poet^- or 
trutli. The only i alnable part is what concerns his o» n 
time in Mantua, which Muratori thinks future hi.storians 
may consult with advantage.' 

ALIX (Peter), a French writer of considerahle spirit, 
was born at Dole in HiOO, :ip|)Ointed ahhe of St. Paul at 
, Besangon in 1632, and afterwards canon of the t hurcii of 
St. John in tiic same place. He defentled the rights of 
bis chapter, in the election of archbishops, with much 
firmness, against pope AlexaniU-r Vll. and published .seve¬ 
ral pieces on that siihiect about the year lt'72. His “ Dia¬ 
logue ciitre Porte Noire et la Pillon,” it fan-iions compo¬ 
sition, w’as cpiisurcvl by father Doinimc Vernerev, inquisi¬ 
tor of Besan^'un; and this produced an answer from Aliv, 
entitled “ kj)onge pour ctlaeer la censure dti I*. Doni. 
Vernerey.” 'Phis, as well as .Mix’s oilier works, is verv 
scarce. Le Long, in his historical library of I raiue, attri¬ 
butes to him the “ History of the abb ly of .St. Paul," hat 
it is doubted whether his talents lav in that dircciion. lie 
had, however, studied mathematics, and left .some manu¬ 
scripts on that subject, wliich have been lost. He died 
July 6, 1676.® 

ALKEMADE (Cornei.ius Va.n), a learned Dutch anti- 
qiiary, was born in 1C.54, and amidst the duties of his ollice 
as first commissioner oftamvoys and licences, found leisure 
to publish many curious works. His first, tn H.'.iti, was a 
“ Dissertation on Tournaments,” in which he treats of the 
ceremonies used at the court of Holland in tlie days of 
chivalry. The third edition, published in 1740, by Peter 
van, dcr Schelliiig, his son-in-law, had the addition of a 
dissertation on the origin, progress, and decline, of totir- 
tiaments and single combats. Alkemade was afterwaids 
editor, of the metrical chronicle of Meiis .Stoke, Leyden, 

■ 
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1699, fol. containing a history of Holland to 1337, with 
engraved portraits of all the counts of Holland. In 1700/ 
he pubii.shed “ Muntspicgel der Graven va« Holland, 
Delft, fol. a chronological series of coins strucjt under the 
reigns of the counts from Floris III. to Philip II. His next 
work was a treatise on modes of Burial, Delft, 1713, 8vo. 
This, he modestly says, is truly an attefnpt which may per¬ 
haps excite others to investigate the subject more fully. 
But his principal work, and iliat which is most dsteemed 
by his countrymen, was published in 173;i, undet*the title 
of “ Nederlandsche Displechtigheden,” 3 vols. 8vo, a 
work not only extremely curious for its illustration of the 
ancient manners of the Dutch, but for the number of its 
beautiful engravings. His son-in-law assisted in com¬ 
pleting and preparing this work for the press. After pub¬ 
lishing some otiier works of less note, he concluded his 
litermy labours by a description of the town of Brill, andT 
died ill 1737, at tlie advanced age of eighty-three.* 

ALKMAR, or ALKiMAAll, (Hknry), a supposed wri¬ 
ter, whose name leads to a dissertation, rather than a life, 
passes for the author of a poem in old Gernnan, and very 
popular in Germany, under the title of “ Reineke de Voss,” 
or “ Reynanl tJie Fox.” It is a kind of satire on the man¬ 
ners of the times during the feudal system.* All that is 
known of Alkmar is, that he lived about the year 1470, and 
was governor, or preceptor, of one of the dukes of Lorrain. 
'Fhe first edition of Reynard was printed at Lubeck in 1498, 
and it was fretjuenily reprinted at Rostock, Francfori, and 
Hamburgh ; and as the name of U. d’Alkmar occurs in the 
preface of the Lubeck edition, which was long considered 
to be the first, he has as uniformly passed for the author 
of tlie poem. There is, however, in the librarjr of the city 
of Lubeck, a copy of a work with the same title and nearly 
the same contents, but more full, and in prose, which was 
printed at Delft in 1485; and on^has been discovered still 
older, printed at GoudesorTergow, by'Gerard Leew, in 1473. 
These two Reynards are exactly the same, written in the 
Dutch or Flemish dialect, which differs Utile from that of F ries- 
iand, Westphalia, or Lower Saxony. It would appear then 
that Alkmar had done no more than to versify and enlarge 
the fictions of the old Reynard. He says himself, in the pre¬ 
face, that he translated the present work from the \\ elch, 

> Uiug. lliiivsrselle.—Diet. Historinu*-. 
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and the French. Whatever may be the case with the 
'Welch*, as he mentions the French, his evidence accords 
with known facts, and with the opinion of Le Grand d’Ans- 
say, in his»“ Notices et Kxtraits des mannsrrits de la hihl 
liotbeque de Paris” (vol.V. p. 249), namely, that the poem 
of Reynard is of French origin, and that Pierre de St. Cloud 
was the author, whose ReytiardT was written in prose in the 
thirteenth century ; and that the poem of the sann* name, 
the production of Jaquemars Gtl^lee or Gicllee, at Lisle, is 
only an* imitation of the former. There are, ho\v(i\ < r, 
many resemblances to Reynard in the German poets ol' 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from niiieh ft may 
perhaps be inferred that Reynard is of German origin, and 
older than the work of Pierre de Cloud. It lias always 
been a very popular work in Germany, and the graiu- 
marian Gottseij^d publi.shed a fine edition, with an intro¬ 
duction, interpretation, and plates, while the celebrated 
Goetlte has taken great jrains to restore the text, and 
paraphrase it in hexameters. It has also been translated 
into Latin, Italian, Danish, Swedish, and English. Caxton’s 
edition, 1481, is described by Ames and Herbert, and 
more fully by Mr. Dibdin in his new edition of Ames's 
Typographical Antiquities, vol. !. The l.atin edition of 
Schopperus is very elegant, and lias often been reprinted. 
Dreyer, syndic of Lubeck, published a curious work in 
1768> 4to, on the use that may be made of Reynard the 
Fox in studying German antiquities and law. It yet re¬ 
mains to be noticed that Tiaden, a German writer, ascribi s 
Reynard to one Nicholas Bautnanu, who died in I ; but 
the opinions already given, and the dates of the ancient 
edftiotis, seem to render this very improbtible. ‘ 

ALLA1I*5VAL (the ABBE LEONOK-JEAN-rHRIsn.Ni: .Sot’- 
LiS d’), was born at Chartres, and died at Paris the 2d of 
May, 1753. He gave to the French theatre several come¬ 
dies that met with tolerable success; and to the Italian 
tiieatre, “I’Embarras des Richesses,” which was far better 
received; the “ Tour de Carnaval,” and some other pieces. 
His “ Ecole des Bourgeois,” abounds in tliat true comic 
humqur which characterises the plays of Moliere. 'Fbere 
•re likewise of his : 1. “ Les Bigarnires Calotiiies.” 2. 
** Lettres 4 Milord * ♦ ♦, concerning the Baron and thu 

Out Prtneh aulliority layi, “ On ne >ait Irop ce «;nteiHl]>ar la laujfu* 
> Biot;. L’nivtracUe. 
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Dcmoisollc Ic Couvrcur.” 3. “ Anecdotes of Hussia, un¬ 
der Pcier I.” IT+S, 12nio. 4. “ Connoissance de la Mj'» 
tliologie,” 1762, 12 n) 0 . This last work is Siethodical and 
violl digested; but lie was only tlie editor of it. It was 
w ritten by a Jesuit, who gave it to M. Boudot. Allainval 
lived in great poverty, sleeping generally in hackney chairs, 
or eoaciies in the streets, jfnd died equally poor, in the 
hotel tie Dieu, to which he was carried when struck^ with 
the palsy.' 

ALI.AIS (l)i-NYS Vairasse d’), so named from the town 
ofAflais ill Languedoc, where he received his birth, tra- 
vidleil to Kiigland in his youth. In 1665, we find him on 
board the lleet conimaiided by the duke of York. He re- 
t timed to Fiance, where he taught the English and French 
I ii^nage.s. His works are; 1. “ A Methodical French 
t dam mar,” 1681, 12nio. 2. “ An Abridgment of that 
Grammar,” in English, 1683, 12mo. 3. “The History of 

tiie .Si varambians,” a work divided into two general parts; 
the first printed in 1677, 2 vols. 12mo; the second in 1678 
and 7:', in 3 vols. 12mo. It was reprinted in 1716, at Am¬ 
sterdam, in 2 vols. 12ino, small type. It is a'political ro- 
niaiii e, which was thought to be dangerous, and which in 
many jilaces is only ridiculous. There are other works of 
Allais, but not held in much estimation. IVfarchaud ap¬ 
pears to iiavc a higher opinion of his merit than any other 
biographer, and has given a very prolix analysis of hii# his¬ 
tory of the .''evarauibians. * 

ALL AM (.Andrew), an English writer of the I7th cen¬ 
tury, was the son of Andrew Allam, a person of mean rank, 
and born at Garsington, near Oxford, in April 1655. He 
had his education in grammar learning at a private school 
at Deaton, in the parish of Cuddesdon, near his native place, 
under .Mr. William Wildgoose, of Brazen-nose college, a 
noted scliooluiaster of that time. He was entered a batteler 
of .St. Fidimiad’s hull, in Easter terfn, 1671. After he had 
taken his degrees in arts, he became a tutor, moderator, 
lecturer in the chapel, and at length vice-principal of his 
house. Ill 1680, about Whitsuntide, he entered into holy 
orders ; and in 1683, was made one of the masters of the 
sciiools. His works that are extant, are, “ The learned 
Preface, or Epistle to the Header, with a dedicatory Epis- 

* Dint. Histuriqiir.—Biog. Universelle. 

* Biu(, Uuivcriellii.—’^larcliand Piet. Hiatoriqiie, 
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tie, in the printer’s name, prefixed to the Epistle Conf^ratn- 
Jatory of Lysimachus Nicanor, &c. to the Covenanters of 
Sc8lla»d,” Oxon. 1684. “The Epistle containing an ac¬ 
count of Dv. Cosin’s life, prefixed to the doctor’s book, cif- 
titled, Ecclesiae Anglicante Politeia in tahulas digesta,” 
Oxon. 1684, fol. “ Tlie Preliminary Epistle, witli a re¬ 
view and correction of the book, entitled, Some plain Dis- 
courses.on the Lord’s' Slipper, &c. written by Dr. George 
Griflitlij bishop of St. Asapli,” Oxon. 1684, 8vo. “ Ad¬ 
ditions and Corrections to a book, entitled, Anglia' Nijtitia, 
Or The present statd of England.” They appeared in tlic 
edition of that book, printed at London in lt)84; but the 
author of the “ Notitia” did not acknowledge the assistance 
contributed by Mr. Allain. “ Additions to Helvicu^’s His¬ 
torical and Chronological 'J’heatre,” jirinted with tliat au¬ 
thor in 1687. Mr. Allam laid the foundation of a work en¬ 
titled “ Notitia Ecclesiir Auglicana', or a History of the 
Cathedral Churches, &c. of lotglandhut deatii pre¬ 
vented his completing this design. He iikewisi' tratislatcl 
the “Life of Iphicrates,” printed in tl.e Ijigltsh vii'ion 
of Plutarch hy several.gentlemen of Oxford, I6S }, 8\o 
And lastly, hi: assisted Wood in It s .\th. Oxouienses, jind i> 
mentioned h}' that author as highly ijualirted for siu li a 
work, hy an tiueommon acquaintance witn religious and li¬ 
terary history. He died of the small-pox, June 17, IGS', 
and was buried in the church of St. Peter in the East, at 
Oxford. ‘ 

ALLAN (D.tvni), a Scotch portrait and historical paiiitei 
of the preceding century, was a native of Fdinlnirgli, and pa- 
tronrsed by .sir William ErskiiiB. fie received the rudiments 
of bis art in theacademy of painting instituted, and earrii d 
on for a considerable tihie, by Messrs. Eouiis, in Glasgow. 
Thence he went to Italy, where he spent iiiaiiy years in lui- 
remiuing application tq flic study of the great ino.iols of an¬ 
tiquity. At Home in 1773, he gained the prize medal 
given by the academy of St. Luke for the best specimen oi 
historical eomjiosiiion i and it is believed he was the only 
Scoteiimaii (Gavin Hamilton excepted) who had then at¬ 
tained that honour. After his return in 1777, he residi'd a 
few years in London; but about 1780 he went to Kdin- 
tmrgh, and was appointed director and ihaster of the aca¬ 
demy estahlislied in that metropolis hy tlie board of tnis- 

♦ Wood’} AUiruee.—Wood’s lafe, {irefixcd to his Anuals, p. S>.— roi'K. Brit. 
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tees for manufactures and improvements, for the purpose df 
dilfusing a knowledge of the principles of the fine arts, an,d 
elegance of design, in the various maniifaptures and works 
.which require to be figured and ornamented; a charge for 
which he was peculiarly well qualified, by the extensive 
knowledge he possessed of every hranoh of the art. He was 
much admired for his taleats in comp«sitiun, the truth with 
wliich he delineated nature, and the characteristic humour 
that distinguished his pictures, drawings, and • etchings. 
There are several engravings from his pictures, one “ The 
Ortgin of Painting, or the Corintiiian maid drawing the 
shadow of her lover;” and four, in aqua tinta, by Paul 
Satuihy, from drawings made by Allan when at Rome, re¬ 
presenting the sports during the carnival. Several of the 
figures introduced in them, are portraits of persons well 
known to the English who visited Rome between 1770 and 
1780. Mr. .Allao died Aug. 6, 1796. In private life, hts 
character was marked by the strictest honour and integrity, 
and liis manners were gentle, unassuming, and obliging.* 
-ALLAN (George), esq. an English antiquary, was ah 
attorney at Darlington, hut, having a strong propensity to 
the stud}- of our national antiquities, devoted his time and 
fortune to this rational and useful pursuit. His first pro¬ 
duction, printed in liis own house, was, ‘‘ The recom- 
nieiidatorv Letter of Oliver Cromwell to William Lttnthall, 
esq. speaker of tlie House of Commons, for erecting a 
college and uuiver.sitv at Itiiruam, and his Letters Patent 
(wlien lord protector) tor founding the same; with the AtU 
dr ess ot the provost and fellows of the said college, &c.” 
4U). “ A sketeli of tlie Life and Character of Bishop Tre¬ 
vor,” i77o. “ The l.il'e of St. Cuthhert,” 1777. “Col¬ 

lections relating to Slicrhorn Hospital,” and others men- 
tioiUMi in Gough’s BritishTopography, vol. I. p. 332. Being 
po sesscLl of twentv manuscript volumes relating to the 
antiquities of the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
be(|iieariied to him, in I77+, by the late rev. Thomas Ran¬ 
dall, vicar of Elliiigiiam in Northumheriand, he published 
“ -An A idless and Queries to the public, relative to the 
coiujiiliiig a ttornplete Civil and EcclesiHstical History of 
tlie iiucitiut siud present stale of the 'CoutUy Palatine of 
Durham," 1774. He also engraved several charters in 
fae-siiiiile, and seals of bishops and others. Mr. Hutchin- 

• *4 
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Son, the historian of Durham, who rarnetl this plan into 
execution, acknowledges the geiierotis access he liad to Mr. 
Allan’s library s^nd manuscripts; nor is it any discndit to 
Mr. *Hutchinson’s industry to say, that his work proceeded, 
under the gfiidance of Mr. Allan’s judgment. In tlie pre¬ 
face to Mr. Hutchinson’s third volume ol' the History «)f 
Durham, is a very curious account of the difficulties lu' iiad 
to encyunter from the delay,&c. of the printer, and an ample 
acknowledgment of Mr. Allan’s great liberality and spirit. 
Mr. Allan presented to the Society of Antiquarit^s of Lon¬ 
don, of which he was a member, twenty-six quarto volufiies 
of MSS. relating chiefly to the univeihity of Oxfonl, ex¬ 
tracted from the several public libraries there by Air. W. 
Smith, formerly fellow of University college, and rector 
of Melsonby in Yorkshire. Mr. Allan died at the Grange, 
Darlington, in the county' of Durham, .Inly 31, isou, lea\- 
JQg a numerous family, of which the eldest son is a member 
of tlie Hociety of Lincoln’s Inn. ‘ 

ALLARD (Guy), was a native of Danphiny, and c oun- 
sellor to the king, and a voluminous wnier on the hisiury 
of his native {province. He tlied in 171o, wliiie employed 
on a treati.se on the pohee and linanees of fiance, and 
other works left in manuscript. His printed wovk> are, 1. 
“ Zizime,” an historical novel, 1673, 1712, 172 i, Umo. 
2. “ Eloges de des Adrets, Depuy-Monihrun, ('uligiion, ’ 
JC75, 12mo. 3. “ Les Aieuies dc madaiiie de liourgogoc,” 
1677, ]2mo. 4. “ Bibliotheqtie. dc Dauplune,’ i* mi, 

J2mo, of which a new, but not improved edition, was pub¬ 
lished in 1797, by P. V. Chalvet. 'J’he original i.s very 
scarce. S. “ Inscriptions de Grenoble,” 1683, 4io. t>. 
“ La Vie de Humbert 11.” 1688. 7. ” Les Presidents 

uniques, et les premiers Presidents au parletuent de Dau- 
pbine,” 1695. 8. “ Kecueil des Leltres,” lC9a. i*. ” No- 
biliare du DaupbiiR',’’ 1<>71, 12ino, reprinted lo. 

Geneaiogie de la famclle Simiane,” 1697. II. ” llis- 
toire gene^ogique de Dauphine,” 4 vols. 4io. 'lias work 
procured him the title of genealogist of Dauphiny. 12. 
“ Etat politique de Grenoble,” 1698, I2inu. 13, “ Les 
Gouverneurs et Lieutenants au Gouverueiueiit du Dau¬ 
phine,*’ 1704, 12mo.* 

ALLATIUS, or ALLACCI, (Leo), keeper of the Va¬ 
tican library, and a .celebrated pupi^ writer of Uie i7th 

• . * * * 
Life of Botijer, v*I. VI. p. 195.—Gent M»g. ^ol. LXX, p. 862v 
V4ior«ri.>»}.e Long fiibl. Hist. (It la Franee.—Biog. UuiTCtteUe. 
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century, was born in the isle of Chios, of Greek parents,* 
l At nine years of age lie was removed from his na-. 

live country to Calabria; but some time after sent to K^me, 
iind adtnlttetl into the Greek college, wherc^he applied 
liimseif to the study of polite learning, philosophy, and 
ilivinity, and embraced the Roman Catholic rtligion. From 
thence he v\ent to Naples,.and was chosen great vicar to 
BernartI Jnstmiani, bishop of Anglona. From Naples he 
returned to his own country, but went soon from fhence to 
Ii.onn.*, where he studied physic under Julius Cassa» Lagalla, 
amrtook a degree In that profession. He afierwartls made 
the 1j(dl<*s letlres his obioct, and taught in the Greek col¬ 
lege at Rome. Pope Gregory XV. sent him to Germany, 
in !(it.’2,.. iu order to get the elector Palatine’s library re¬ 
moved to Rome; but by the death of Gregory, he lost tiie 
reward he might luive expected for Ids trouble iii that af¬ 
fair. He lived some time after with cardinal Bichi, and* 
thou with tiirdiual Fiuiicis Barberini; and was at last, by 
pope Alexander VII. appointed keeper of the V'alican li¬ 
brary. Allatins was of great service to the gentlemen of 
Port Royal in the eoniroversy they had with Mr. Claude, 
concerning the belief of the Greeks on the subject of the 
J'iucbarisi: Mr. Claude often calls him Mr. Arnand’s great 
author, and gives him a character, by no mearts favourable, 
.'dthuugli in general very just. “ Allatius,” says he, “ was 
a Greek, wlio had renounced his own religion to enybrace 
that of Rome; a Greek whom the pope had chosen his li¬ 
brarian : a man the most devoted to the interests of the 
court of Rome; a man cxiremely outrageous in his dispo¬ 
sition. He shews his attachment to the court of Rome in 
the very beginning of his hook ‘ De perpetua consensione,’ 
wliere he writes in favour of the pope thus: ‘ The Homan 
poniilV,’ says he, ‘ is quite independent, judges the world 
without being liable to be judged; we are bound to obey 
his commands, even when he got^rns unjustly; he give* 
laws without receiving any; he changes them as he thinks 
fit; appoints magistrates; decides ait questions as to mat¬ 
ters of faith, and orders all affairs of importance in the 
church as seems to him good. He cannot err, being out 
of the power of all heresy and illusion; and as he is ^med 
with the autliority of Christ, not even an angel from heaven 
could make him alter his opinion’.” No Latin ever shewed 
Iftmself more incensed against the Greek schismatics than'* 
Allatius, o( uvoKC devoteu to the see of Roaie. Oue singu- 
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larity in his character is, that he never enfraged in tnatri> 
•mony, nor was he ever in orders; and pope Alexander 
having'asked It^tn one dav, why he did not enter into or- 
•ders ? “ anse,” Answered he, “ I would be free l» 

marry.” “ But if so,” rejdied the pope, “ why don’t you 
marr^ r** “ B<'t atise 1 would he at liberty,” answered Al- 

latins, “ to take orth'rs.” If we may believe Joannes Pa- 
tricinS, Aliatius had a very extraordiniiry |)en, with which, 
■and no other, lie wrote Greek for 40 years; and we need 
■not be stirprised that ulii'ii lie lost it he was so grieved that 
he shed tears. He wrote so fast that he copied, it/one 
might, the “ Diarium Roiiiiiiiorum I’oniificium,” width a 
■Cistertian monk had lent to him. Xieeron gives him the 
eharacter of a man laboriotis ami indefatigable, <)f a va.st 
’memory, and acqiiainied wiiii et erv kind of learinng; but 
adds, that in his writings iliereis a dis|ilav of more reading 
than judgment, and, that biographer might have added, 
than of candour or urbnidiv of siv le, at least in his contro¬ 
versial‘pieces. He died .Ian. IdnU, aged eighty-three, after 
founding several colleges or schools in the island of Chios, 
his native jilate. His prineijial works were, 1. “ iJe tccle- 
siic Oecideiilalis et Orientulis pcrpeiua coiiseiisione,” Co- 
^agll, Ui4R, ito; which is regarded hv the most impartial 
writers amoii'g the Protesiants, as the production of a dis- 
ingenitinis and insidious iidiid. His oliject is, to prove that 
Laiit> an J Greek churches always concurred in the same 
fa;ih: and the ('atholics look upon this as his ablest per- 
fonmince. ' 2. “ De utriusque ecflesia-, »kc. in duginate 
de purgatorio consensionc,” Home, 16.s5, 8vo. .'i. “ Do 
lihris ecclesiasticis Gra'conini,” Paris, !t)4o, 8vo. 4. “ De 
'I'emplis Gnreonim rei eiuioribns,” C'ologn, 1C45, 8vo. 5. 
“ Grsrcia- ortliodoxa' scriptorcs,” Home, IthO'J and 
2 m;!k. 4to. 6. ‘‘ Philo Hyzantmiis de septein orhis .spec- 
taciilis, Gr. et Cat. cum iiotis,” Home, 1640, 8vo. 7. 
“ Kiistathius AntiocheAns in hexameron, et de Kiigastri- 
mytlio,” Lyons, 1629, 4to. 8. “ .Syminichta, et Syinmiha, 
sive opiisculorum Grarcoruui ac Latinormn vetustioriiin ac 
reccntiorum libri duo,” C'ologn, 1653, fol. 9. “ De 
Rleiiijura temporiim antiqnoriini el pnecipue Graacoruro,’' 
Cologn, 1645, 8vo. 10. “ Apes Griiaoa-,” Rome, 1633, 
8vo, a title borrowed from the Bees in pope Urban VHI.’s 
^annS; the book giv es an account of all the learned men who 
B#Bfisbcd at Home from 163oto the end of 1632, with'a 
catalogittt of tiieir works. Fabricius printed an edition of R 
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at Hamburgh, 1711, 8vo. 11. “ Dramaturgia,” in Italian, 
Bn alphabetical collection of all the Italian dramatic work's 
published in his time. I’his was reprintetl at Veniccj 4to, 
'with considerable additions, and brought d»wn to 1755^ 
12. “ Poeti antielii raccolti da Codici inanuScriti della Bib¬ 
liotheca Vaticana e Barberina,” Naples, 166 1, 8vo, a very 
scarce work, containing th^- jirod actions of many ancient Ita¬ 
lian poets, not before published, but, according to Giftguen'e, 
lull of errors. Moreri and Niceron mentions other works by 
AJjatins, which show the variety of his studies, abd the ra- 
piclity with wliich he could pass from one subject to another, 
tit his tecliousiiessand digressive powers, M. de Sallo com¬ 
plains with some liiimour in the Journal des Savans; • After 
notieing a lamentation of the virgin Mary, as a remarkable 
piece inserted in one of Allatius’s works, he adds; “ This 
lamentation was composed by Metaphrast, and that 
siifticient for Allatins to insert a panegyric upon Meta- 
jilirast, written by Psellns. As Metaphrast’s name was Si- 
ineoii, he tbeiiee took an opportunity of making a long dis¬ 
sertation upon the lives and works of such celebrated men 
as had borne the same name. From the Siftieons he passes 
to itie Simons, from them to the Simonideses, and lastly to 
tile Simonactides.” * 

ALLKGUI (\lkx.\N'0ER), an Italian satirical and bur- 
loscpie jmet, about the cud of the sixteenth century, wa* 
born at Florence, and in his yi'iith serveil in the army. He 
afterwards became an ecchisiasiic. He had a considerable 
sliare of learning, but perhaps mure of wit; and the charms 
of his conversation made his house at Florence the resort 
of all the literati of that city. His principal work, in bur¬ 
lesque ])oetrv, “ 1‘ime jnacevoli,” was printed after his 
d.eail), in four separate parts, at Verona, 160j-, l-6‘07; at 
Florence, 160S; an I V'erona, 1613, 4to. Most of his 
verses hat e a prose introduction in the same satirical spirit, 
'riiese four puns are generally fioutul in the same volume 
with his three “ Lettere di ser I’oi Pedaiite,” addressed tc 
Bembo, Bocracce, and Petrarch, Bologna, 1613; and with 
the “ Fantastica Visione di Parri da Po/.?olatico,” ad* 
dressed to Dante, Lucca, 1613: in botti which he rjdicules 
pedantry, by arfectiiig the pompous language of pedants. 
This volume is usually classed among books of the greatest 

‘ Ova. Diet._.Vlonsii._s.ixii Ouomasticoii. —Giiigmne ilist. Litterair* d’lUlle 
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rarity. The “ Rmie piacevoli” were reprinted, on a vile 
paper and type at Amstonlam, 1754, 8vo ; but this contains, 
w hat,lia(l not appeared before, some account of the author. 
Allegri left various pieees of poetry in manuscript, in the 
hands of liis faniil)', which is now' extinct, and the poetry 
probably lost. Among others, he had written a tragedy on 
the story of IdomencBs king of Oretc, of which Carlo Dati 
speaks wery highly. In the collection of Latin poem.s, 
jirinted af Florence, 1719, are several pieces by Allegri, 
which give him a considerable rank among poets of that 
class, but they are of the heroic kind, and of a graver cast 
than his Italian poems. ‘ 

ALLEGHl. .See CORREGIO. 

ALLEGRI (GithGORio), a Romish ecclesiastic, whose 
reputation is founded on his talents as a musical composer, 
was a pupil of Nanini, and admitted, in 1629, as a singer 
iAto the pope’s chapel. Among his most celebrated pro¬ 
ductions is a “ Miserere,” which was performed during 
passion-vreck at the SiMuie chapel, and so highly esteemed 
that it was forbidden to be copied, under pain of excom¬ 
munication. Moyari, however, afu'r hearing it twice, was 
enabled to make out a copy, thought to be equal to the 
original. In 1775 , the pope presented a complete one to 
George III. h ha 1 been previously engraven in London, 
about 1771 , Allegri was of the same family with t’orregio, 
and diqd 1 eb. 10, io40. He was a man of a devout and 
benevolent disposition, and was frequent in his charitable 
visits to pi isonci'', and other persons in distrc.ss. ’ 

ALLLIN (JoserH), an English non-conformist divine, 
was the son ol Mr. 'l obias .Mlein, and born at the Devizes, 
in Wiltshire, lo33. He discovered an extraordinary tinc¬ 
ture of religion, even in his childhood; at eleven years of 
age he was much addicted to private prayer; and on the 
death of his bvolher Edward, who was a worthy minister of 
the gospel, lie t:iitreau;d fiis father tliat he might be edu¬ 
cated for that jirolession. In lour years he acquired a com¬ 
petent knowledg('of Greek and Latin, and was declared by 
his master lit for the university. He was, however, kept 
some time loiigei at home, where he was instructed in logic, 
and at*sixteen was sent to Lincoln college, Oxford. In 
J 651 he was removed to Corpus Christ! college, a Wiltshire 

t* Biog. IlniTcfsel'c. —Diet. Hi»torif|ue. 
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scholarship bring there vacant. While at college he was 
remarkii.hly assicluous in his studies, grave in his temper,’ 
but cheerfully ready to assist others. He fnighi in a short 
time have obtained a fellowship, but he decliited iliat for 
the sake of the ofHce of i haplain, Ixdng pleased with the 
opportunit}- this gave him of everting his gift in praver, the 
liturgy being tbeii disused.’ In July load, he wasailniitted 
bachelor of arts, and became a tutor, lii this ardpous em ¬ 
ployment he hehaved hitnsclf with cfpial skill and diligence; 
sevgral of his pupils became vei v eminent non-conforming 
ministers, and not a few attained to consitlerable prefer¬ 
ment in the established ciuirch. In i6.55 he became as¬ 
sistant in the ministry to Mr. G. Newton, of Taunton, in 
yomersotiliire, where he married the same year. His in¬ 
come was small, but was somewhat increased by the profits 
of a boarding-school, which Mrs. Allein kept. During, 
seven years that he lived in this manner, he discharged his 
pastoral duty with incredible diligence; for, besides preach¬ 
ing and catechising in the church, he spent several after¬ 
noons in a week in visiting the people of the town, and ex¬ 
horting them to a religiou.s life. 'I’liese appfications were 
at first far from being welcome to many families; but his 
meekness, moderation, and unaffected piety, reconciled 
them to his advice, and made him by degrees the delight 
f>f his parishioners. He was deprived in 16t>2, for nori- 
ronforinity. He preached, ho vever, privately, until his 
zeal and industry in this course brought him into trouble. 
On the L’lith dtiv of Mav, IboS, he was coinmitietl to Ivel- 
chester gaol, ami was with seven ministers uiul fifty spiakers 
eonlined in one room, where they snflereil jrreat liardsliips; 
hut they still eoiuimied to preach till tlie assizes. 'I’hese 
were held before Mr. justice Foster, and at them .Mr. Allein 
was iiulicted for preaching on i!ie 17th of May preceding; 
of which indictment he was found guiltv, and sentenced to 
pay a hundred murks, and to reunuu in prison till !tis hue 
was paid. At the tune oi Ids receiving sentence, iic stiid, 
that-he was glad that it had appeared before his eoimiry ; 
that whatever lie was ehargetl witii, he was guilty of notidng 
but doing his duty; and all that did appear hv the evidence 
was, that he had sung a psalm, and insiriieted his lainily, 
others being there, and both in his own house. He con¬ 
tinued in prison a vear, which broke his constiintign ; but,, 
when he was at iiberev, he applied himselt to his ministry 
a.s earnestly as ever, wiiioh btuugiii on hini a puintui dis- 
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order. The five miles act taking place, he retired from 
Taunton to Wellington, where he continued but a short 
time, Mr. Mallarck, a merchant, inviting him to lodge at a 
house of hi% some distance from Taunton. In the summei 
of 166j, he was advised to drink the waiens near the De¬ 
vizes, for his health. But before he left Mr. Mallack’s 
bouse, viz. on the 10th of July in that year, some friends 
came *to take their leave of him; they «erc surjuised pray- 
ing togelher, and for this were sentenced to sixly days im¬ 
prisonment, which Inniself, seven ministers, and forty^tri- 
vate persons, suffered in the county gaol. 'J'his hindered 
his going to the waters ; and his tlise.ise relnriiing, he' lost 
another summer. At length, in lot.T, he went, hitt was I'ar 
from receiving the beneiii he expected. After some time 
he went to Dorchester, where he grew better; hnt aii|>lyuig 
himself again to preactiing, catechising, and other diuies, 
his distemper reiurne;! with s\uh \ioienee, that he los.l the 
use of his limbs. His deatli was then daiiv expected ; hnt 
by degrees lie grew soinevthat hrnun, and at Imtgth went to 
Bath, where his liealih aiiermi so iniiel), that liis friends 
were in hojits he would have lived seteral y<'ar>; hut 
growing suddenly wor.se again, he ilied there, in,the month 
ofNovemher, IhnS, being sumewha! above ilnrty-lit e years 
old. He was a man of great learning, and greater t hanly; 
zealous in his own way ol' worshipiiing Goil, hut not in tlie 
least*bilter towanis any Christians who worshipped in ano¬ 
ther manner. He preserved a great respect ftn the eliureh, 
notwithstanding all his sufferiiigs ; and was eminently loyal 
to his prince, notwithstanding the severities of the times. 
His writings breathe a true spirit ol piety, for whieh they 
have been always and deservedly esteemed. His body lies 
in the chancel of the church of St. Magtlalen, of Taunton, 
and on his grave-stone are the following lines: 

Here Mr. .loscph Alleiu lies. 

To Goi>.'m'J you a sacrifice. 

His principal works are, 1. “ A familiar Explanation of 
the Assembly’s Catechism,” 8vo, 2. “ A call to 

Archippusj” 1664, 4to, in which lie advises the ejected mi¬ 
nisters If} continue their public services. 3. “ An Alarm to 
the unconverted,” 1G72, 8vo and 12mo, afterwards pub¬ 
lished under the title of “ A sure Guide to Heavpii;” but 
jUe original title was resumed, and it has been reprinted 
■c^ner, even to this day, than almost any book of the kiiid. 
4 . “ Christian Letters,” 1672, afterwards given^as an up- 
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peixVix to his life. 5. “ Cases of (Jonscienoe,” 1672. 6, 

“ Uemaiiis, being a Collectinii uf suiiiiry .Uirections, Ser-i 
inons, &c.” 1672. Besides these, he wntfe several spiall 
^nactical pieces, which are prinit'd among liic jvorks of Mr. 
Richard Allein. He left also, nn|>c. feet, a “ Body of Na¬ 
tural Theology,” in Latin. One s •: non, “ J)e Providen- 
tia,” was prepared for the pre.s and licensed; but, accord¬ 
ing to Wood (who, It may iiert; he noticed, gives <a very 
inil'avourablc account of oar autnor), was nevef printed, 
lor want of cnconrageincni. ‘ 

?1LLE1N (Bichard), liie son of a clergyman, of the 
sanre, naiiH', rector of DiiCiiei, Soincrsetsinre, for fifty 
years, was born at that place in 16.1 ; tlw first part of his 
education under his father titteil tiini for the university in 
ln27. 'I'init year lie enlered a coinuioner of .St. Alban’s 
hall, in (Oxford, w here lie took t.ie degree of bachelor of 
arts. I'lience he removed to New Inn Hall, ivhere he tooR 
Ills master's degree, and eiueriiig into orders, hecanie an 
assistant to Ins father, vvlio henig inciiiicd to piiritaiiisin, the 
son fell into the same opinions; anil po.-,sessing great zeal 
and learning, he .soon acquired a proportioiuiide reputation. 
In .March U)41,- he succeeded lo the living of Batcomh, in 
Dorsetshire, the duty of which he performed with uiiich in¬ 
dustry and fidelity, but being a zealous covenanter, had 
some disturbances with the king’s forces in those parts. He 
was, however, a great enemy to that enthusiastic, sjiirit 
which prevailed in this country, on the ruin of the esta¬ 
blished church; this appears by his subscrihing a represeul- 
aiioii, entitled “ 1 he'I'esthuony of the .Ministry of .Somer- 
seuliire to the Truth of Jesus Christ, and to the Solemn 
League and Covenant,” printed in Itilrf. His iiKinstry 
and airectiou lo the cause jirocured hhnseif and his father 
to be coiistiiuled assistants to the comiiiissioiiers appointed 
by parliament, for ejecting scandalous ministers. 'I'iiis was 
in 1654; and Mr. Wood tells us, what is probable enough, 
that they acted witii great severity. However, on the Re¬ 
storation, Mr. Alleiu shewed a distiosttioii to yield obe¬ 
dience to the goverinueiit, but eoiiid not acceO'.- to the 
terms of conforinitv, which occasioned his bc.ng ejected 
from his living, after he had held it upwards of twenty 
years. After this, he coniiniied to exercise his function pri¬ 
vately, jireaching sometimes in his ow n house,at otliers in the 
• 

' 8vo. 16'71.—-"USui', Br'l.—?a!dai>Atl.g, O-'f. Twl ir,p,4‘*0. 
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houses of gentlemen in the neighbourhooH. He was onre 
a]*prehen(lc(l at the seat ol Mr. Moore, who had been a 
men»ber of parliftment, anti wiio had invited him lliilher to 
preacii to Ivs family and .some of his neighbours. Mr.* 
Moore paid the tint;, whit h was five pounds, for liim. He 
still «ent tm in the way of his professittn, notwitiist:indin<j 
he was often Muniiiont’d tt> tin. qnfirier sessions, and severely 
reprimanded as the keeper of a convent trie. He, iiowever, 
escaped imprisonment, as his great learning, pietv, andev- 
emplary fife, liatl gained him so liigh a ri,-pntaiion, that it 
would have ht cn \ery unpopular U) have s(>nt him to a 
gaol. Alter tiie live niilt; act jiasseii, lie was tihligecf to 
leave Bateomh, tmtl retire to Krome Selwooii, where he 
coiitnmed in the eonstant exert.ise ot his niiiiistrv. notwith- 
stamliiig tile dangers lie was exposed to. He died tlm 'JCd 
of UettnnhtT If>M, being upwards of tif years of age. 
lie was tlistingtiished fur his plain, practical manner of 
preaeliing, anti for the deiiglit lie took in the pastoral othce. 
His w ritings, wliieli were mostly traels on religitius suhiects, 
were miich estcemetl and often printed. 'I’lie principal ol 
these is a worl? entitled “ Vindicia’ I’ietatis, or a Vindica¬ 
tion of Godliness,” which was, ami is, in high reputation 
among persons of Calvinisiic seniimenis. k consists of 
tlireefiarts, pulilishetl 16(i4—6. As it was printed without a 
lieence, tlie king’s bookseller caused tlie copies to be 
Nfizeds but alterwards purclia.sed tliem from the king’s 
kitchen, where they were sent as waste-paper, and bound 
fiiein up and sold them; being Iiowever discovered, he was 
oljliged to make submission to the privy council, and the 
hook.^ were ordered to be destroyed. 'I'liis occasioned the 
first edition to lie long scarce, and created the mistakes as 
to date into wliicIi liotli Wood and Calauiv lia\e fallen, and 
wliicli are not rectified by the editor of the Biographia 
Hniannica, wlio does not appear to have examined the 
book. Altliongli a zealcAis noii-eonfonnist, Mr. Allcin was 
not tinetmed either with spleen to the churcli, or disloy- 
aitv to his prince ; on tlie contrary, lie lived in a fair cor¬ 
respondence witli tlie clergy of his iieighbouriiood, and the 
gentry paid him great respect, although of opposite senti- 
ttnettts''. 


' h ig. liiUannits.—C»lanv..— '.tli. 0.\. »ol. II. 6S9. 
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A'LLEliN, or rather ALLEN (Thoma';), a pious English 
Jiviiie, was liorii about and educated at Wadliani 

college, Oxford, where he probably took oi*ly his bache- 
lof’s degree,.as wc do not rind him in the list*of upper 
graduates. In 1714 he was presented to the rectory of 
Kettering, in Northamptonshire, on which he resided the 
whole of his life, and was oxem[)lary in all the duties of 
the pastoral ollice, nor less indefatigable as a writer,* al- 
tliough his success in this last character bore little propor¬ 
tion to the magnitude of his labours. Of his printed works 
u’c kffow only, 1. “ The Practice of an Holy Life ; or the 
t'hrisiian’s Daily I'ixcrcise, in Meditatiou.s, Prayer, &c.” 
London, 1716, 8vo. 2. “ The Christian’s sure Guide to 
Eternal Glory,” both popular works, and afterwards trails- 
lated into the Russian language. 8. “ A Sermon before 
the Criminals in Newgate,” 1744. 4. “ The New Birth, 

or Christian Regeneration, in JVIiltonic or blank verse,” 
1753, 8vo. Besides these, he wrote “ Pandects of Chris¬ 
tianity “ The luu inony and agreement between Moses 
and Christ“ Tlie Primitive and Apostolic Eatliers, with 
their genuine Writings:” “ God the best iutorjiretcr of his 
law :” “ 7'he Divine Worship and Service of the Church 
of England,” with .some others, for which he is.?'ued 
proposals, but was obliged to desist from want* of encou¬ 
ragement. Lists of these MSS. he sent to various clergy- 
niea, requesting they would bear the expence, &c.; and 
accouijianied them with letters in an eccentric style, and 
with no small portion of conceit. Mr. .Vilen died May 31, 
1755, suddenly, as he was reading prayers in his church.* 

* f i' ui. -Mjj. voI. XXV. }». -34 ; vol, I*XXIV, 4 lU, 
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